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Positivism,  but  also  with  the  Religious  principle  heretofore  claiming  such 
character  as  belonging  exclusively  to  itself.    .....   pp.  476—567 
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be  yet  intensified  if  the  ulterior  fact  could  be  also  brought 
home  to  him  of  the  sheer  infinity  of  starry  space  into  which  it 
would  seem  to  him  that  he  must  be  plunged  headlong ! 

Just  of  similar  kind,  I  have  often  thought,  is  the  alarm  with 
which  Christian  writers  of  some  thirty  years  back  were  wont 
to  regard  the  passage  of  the  human  mind,  then  only  dimly 
presaged,  into  the  new  form  of  faith  which,  through  conversion 
of  one  individual  thinker  after  another,  has  by  this  time  become 
matter  of  habitual  contemplation  to  the  present  generation. 
Just  according  to  the  impression  which  I  have  attributed  to 
this  hypothetical  Pacific  islander,  so  also  to  the  placid  orthodox 
believer,  thanking  his  destiny  for  the  exclusive  Providence  by 
which  he  himself  had  been  stationed  as  it  were  paramount 
upon  the  very  apex  of  terrestrial  experience,  ^d  it  actually 
appear  a  rashness  of  awful  precipitancy,  by  daring  to  seek  the 
other  side  of  truth,  to  tempt  the  plunge  into  **  the  abysses  of 
Atheism," — ^to  risk  the  danger  of  *<  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God!" Nay,  to  every  one  of  us,  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  of  fear,  when  we  first  b^;an  to  think. 
Let  us  bless  God,  those  of  us  who  have  surmounted  the  fear, 
that  now  we  are  able  to  see  how  simply  childish  was  the 
instinct  of  superstition  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

We  are  as  inevitably  bound  to  our  mental  constitution  as  to 
our  material  soil.  We  can  no  more  transcend  our  human  con- 
ditions of  spiritual  life  to  lapse  into  those  that  belong  to  deity 
and  eternity,  than  we  can  tumble  ofif  the  earth,  or  fall  into  the 
firmament.  Into  whatever  new  region  of  investigation  our 
thought  may  lead  us, — ^into  whatever  opposite  climate,  and 
changed  aspect  of  stars, — ^we  may  travel  with  the  most  solid 
assurance  of  safety :  other,  indeed,  than  such  as  regards  the 
onlj4oo-real  danger  arising  to  us  from  our  own  stormy 
passions,  and  liability  to  be  carried  away  by  misguiding 
currents  of  false  doctrine,  which  have  truly  caused  so  many 
fatal  instances  of  making  shipwreck  of  faith ;  but,  as  regards 
the  divinely-sanctioned  constitution  of  our  nature,  safety  of 
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the  most  absolute  sort : — ^inasmncli  as  we  can  never  do  other- 
wise than  carry  along  with  ns  both  those  same  affective 
attachments  which  have  always  been  a  law  of  moral  gravita- 
tion to  OS,  and  that  same  instinctive  habit  of  speculative 
converse  with  the  heaven  above  us  which  has  so  long  afforded 
us  a  polar  guidance  of  such  infinite  serviceableness,  not> 
withstanding  the  impassableness  of  the  aerial  barrier  that 
renders  closer  communication  with  it  impossible.  It  is  to 
me,  I  desire  to  assert,  a  blessed  conviction,  that  not  any  of 
the  revolutions  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  religious  faith  to 
midergo,  can  ever  shake  its  permanency,  or  prevent  its  being 
to  us  the  most  vitally  efficient  part  of  our  constitution. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  that  a  contrary  feeling  is 
most  naturally  to  be  entertained  upon  the  matter.  For  by 
whatever  easy  and  ahnost  insensible  steps  the  change  now  in 
question  has  been  effected,  yet  when  we  cast  our  eyes  backward 
upon  the  whole  distance  it  has  led  us,  the  result  is  one  of  such 
astonishing  magnitude,  as  may  well  prostrate  our  spirits  before 
it  in  terror  at  the  contemplation,  if  it  does  not  actually  succeed 
in  producing  the  contrary  and  as  I  conceive  rightful  effect,  of 
commanding  them  by  the  very  force  of  its  grandeur  into 
admiration.  And  moreover  the  latter  impression  is  inexpli- 
cable to  those  who  have  not  yet  experienced  it:  just  because, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  perception  of  it  cannot  possibly 
arise  till  the  vdry  last  point  in  the  transformation  has  been 
gained.  As  long  as  but  a  single  link  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  demonstration  of  the  perfect  revolution  as  having  been 
accomplished,  no  hint  of  the  real  purport  of  the  revolution 
is  apparent.  On  whichever  side  the  deficiency  may  lie, — 
whether  it  be  on  the  side  of  intellectual  power,  insufficient 
to  the  effort  of  casting  off  the  last  lingering  particle  of  old 
super-naturalism ;  or  whether  it  rest  with  the  moral  nature, 
lacking  inclination  to  distinguish  and  preserve  every  minutest 
ingredient  of  real  religion,  mixed  up  with,  and  in  danger  of 
being  left  behind  amidst,  the  refuse  of  superstition : — ^in  either 
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case  there  is  that  which  causes  the  new  conception  to  miss  its 
integrity,  and  therefore  to  conyey  no  intelligible  sense  to  either 
mind  or  heart.  The  gloty  of  Development-principle  is  that  it 
shows  how,  through  faithfully  wrought-out  opposite  views  of 
truth,  an  harmonious  fullness  of  idea  respecting  truth  may  be 
obtained  when  once  those  opposite  views  have  become  recon- 
ciled. As  long  as  they  are  yet  severally  in  the  course  of  their 
elaboration,  there  is  of  necessity  an  experience  of  internal 
conflict,  with  a  fruitless  struggle  for  balance.  It  is  not  until 
they  are  fairly  blended  into  one  that  the  mind  is  once  more 
in  the  state  of  self-equipoise  which  it  claims  as  its  proper 
condition,  and  which  it  remembers  to  have  held  before  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  spirit  of  investigation  began  to  set 
it  at  variance ;  but  noWf  on  how  much  higher  a  level !  It  is 
not  until  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  equable  regulation  within 
itself,  that  it  can  also  discern  a  Power  of  superior  control  even 
amidst  the  heaving  world  of  conflict  outside  of  it :  just  as  it 
had  formerly  believed  to  do,  before  the  tumult  of  discordant 
opinions  had  arisen ; — ^but  how  has  a  new  era  of  loftier  reli- 
gious perception  actually  awakened  for  us ! — and  how  evident 
is  it  to  us  that  the  elementary  disturbance  is  the  cause  of  its 
so  doing,  when  it  is  thence  that  we  gain  what  comes  to  us 
as  this  quite  new  revelation  of  Divine  Intention,  springing 
suddenly  as  it  now  does  for  us  out  of  that  which  an  instant 
before  showed  us  only  a  battle  of  chaos  and  confusion ! 

Feeling,  as  I  do,  this  wondrous  benefit  in  the  change,  so 
differently  regarded  by  the  m^ority  of  those  around  me,  I 
cannot  withhold  myself  from  returning  to  the  task  I  have 
already  entered  upon,  of  delineating  my  own  experience  as  to 
the  view  through  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sense  of  the 
benefit  has  to  be  attained.  When  I  know  that  the  minds  of 
the  whole  of  the  present  generation  are  more  or  less  astir 
upon  a  similar  track,  I  cannot  help  yielding  to  the  impulse 
for  self-expression  as  an  egotism  which,  although  it  be  such,  is 
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yet  not  without  a  sufficient  vindication.  I  cannot  help  fondlj 
persuading  myself  that  the  thoughts  whose  pondering  over  has 
for  so  many  years  formed  the  dearest  delight  of  my  own  life, 
must  contidn  that  which  will  be  for  interest  and  profit  to 
others.  I  own  that  to  leave  no  record  of  them  behind  me 
would  have  been  to  me  a  matter  of  heavy  regret.  And 
although  I  am  conscious  how  many  there  must  be  of  far 
greater  ability  than  myself  to  say  adequately  that  which  I 
desire  to  say,  but  am  able  to  say  only  with  such  extreme 
imperfection,  yet  the  fact  is  that  nowhere  amongst  writers  on 
theology  have  I  hitherto  found  the  subject  treated  with  that 
fall  abandonment  to  natural  principle  in  which  I  myself  have 
been  able  alone  to  discern  satisfaction.  There  seems  to  me 
always  to  lurk  some  tinge  of  reservation  which  contaminates 
the  whole ; — ^wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  nothing 
but  an  increasing  self-consistency  and  power  to  remove  diffi- 
culties in  the  utterly-unreserved  acceptation  and  application  of 
that  principle,  under  the  mode  of  it  which  I  have  adopted. 
And  hence,  as  in  my  former  work  it  was  my  aim  chiefly 
to  show  my  Faith  according  to  the  manner  of  its  gradual 
biographical  construction,  it  is  now  my  object  to  set  it  forth 
in  the  contrary  light,  according  to  the  intrinsic  power  which 
since  its  reahzation  I  have  found  it  to  possess,  and  which  has 
caused  it  to  grow  upon  me,  the  longer  I  have  re-considered 
and  meditated  upon  it,  into  that  degree  of  substantiabess  of 
form  and  practicahiess  of  influence  which  seem  to  entitle  it  to 
be  rightfdUy  counted  by  me  as  a  Religion. 

Belying,  therefore,  upon  the  sovereign  importance  of  my 
subject  as  my  availing  apology  for  whatever  is  still  needful  of 
apology, — as  I  am  only  too  conscious  how  much  of  such  kind 
may  become  apparent  in  the  following  pages, — ^I  will  proceed 
at  once  to  endeavour  simply  to  write  down  my  thoughts  in  the 
same  manner  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  argue  them  out 
with  myself.  For  I  am  convinced  it  is  only  thus,  by  following 
out  their  natural  arrangement  according  to  my  own  experience. 
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that  I  have  any  chance  of  maMng  them  really  available  to 
others.  If  I  were  to  try  and  force  them  into  a  mould  likely 
to  be  more  ordinarily  agreeable,  I  feel  sure  that  I  should  lose 
the  whole  weight  of  what  I  believe  to  be  of  intrinsic  value  in 
them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  can  succeed  in  producing 
a  faithful  delineation  of  my  own  mental  process,  I  am  at  all 
events  affording  that  which  has  one  sure  advantage  in  itself, 
though  it  conduce  to  no  other,  in  the  mere  offering  of  a  new 
example  as  to  how  that  which  is  of  such  universal  concern  has 
impressed  itself  upon  different  conditions  of  mind:  the  more 
wide  the  difference  shown  may  happen  to  be  from  conditions 
commonly  depicted,  the  greater  being  in  this  respect  the  gain, 
even  though  the  difference  be  in  the  way  of  inferiority.  Under 
this  conviction,  I  wish  to  interpose  no  disguise  of  any  kind  to 
the  personality  of  my  Account  of  Faith.  I  intend,  it  is  true, 
to  preserve  it  free  from  any  mixture  with  autobiographical  nar- 
rative,— ^it  is  the  life  of  my  Faith  that  I  wish  to  paint,  and  not 
that  of  myself; — ^but  still  I  desire  to  present  it  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  representation  of  Faith  must  rightfully  be  pre- 
sented, on  the  ground  of  confessedly  personal  acceptation. 
And  therefore, — ^let  me  also  explain  from  the  beginning, — ^if  I 
speak,  as  I  may  occasionally  do,  of  the  view  I  entertain  as  my 
view,  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  I  do  so  for  this  reason, 
and  not  by  any  means  from  an  assumption  of  singularity,  or 
from  a  conceited  estimation  of  that  portion  of  my  matter  which 
really  is  the  fruit  of  my  own  cogitation,  or  of  my  own  effort  of 
combination.  For  this  is  the  express  contrast  of  my  present 
object  from  my  previous  one,  that  while  in  my  former  work  I 
did  indeed  aim  to  describe  my  Faith  in  the  mode  in  which 
others  had  helped  me  to  form  it,  here  I  am  seeking  to  show 
it  only  as  that  which,  having  adopted,  I  myself  have  found  to 
be  a  matter  of  individual  guidance  and  support. 

The  first  thing,  then,  which  I  propose  to  do,  as  a  necessary 
introduction  to  the  proper  treatment  of  my  subject,  is  to  try 
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to  arriYe  at  a  definite  nnderstanding  of  some  of  those  general 
considerations  regarding  Religion,  without  the  understanding  of 
which  there  wonld  be  nothing  to  appeal  to  in  what  will  have 
to  follow.  For  the  consequence  of  tibie  chai;ige  in  question  is, 
that  precisely  while,  as  I  maintain,  all  former  essential  ideas 
are  found  restored,  yet  it  is  under  a  thorough  newness  of  assort- 
ment and  construction  which  bafOies  us  at  first  in  our  attempts  to 
make  use  of  them.  No  one  idea  can  be  welcomed  back  except, 
as  it  were,  by  undergoing  a  new  birth  and  a  fresh  baptism.  And 
quietly  as  this  renewal  may  take  place,  even  to  the  degree  of 
being  unobserved,  when  it  occurs  to  our  own  soUtary  meditation, 
yet  the  instant  we  need  to  speak  of  it  to  others,  and  especially 
to  those  who  remain  within  the  pale  of  the  belief  we  have  just 
quitted,  it  becomes  of  indispensable  importance  that  the  ground 
of  common  intelligence  between  us  should  be  made  as  clear  as 
the  nature  of  things  permits  of.  All  hitherto  classified  laws  of 
metaphysics  and  philosophies  of  the  mind  fail  us,  while  without 
metaphysics  and  mental  philosophies  we  cannot  stir  a  single 
step  1  New  and  better  systems,  however  fast  they  are  advancing, 
are  yet  far  from  the  point  of  fitness  for  the  full  application  we 
are  in  need  of,  and  may  not  reach  it  within  our  life-time.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  for  immediate  use  such  items 
of  principle  as  our  instinct  of  the  occasion  shows  to  be  firmly 
available.  My  own  result  of  such  kind  I  will  therefore  now  set 
forth, — ^philosophical,  psychological,  and  social  or  historical; — 
distributing  it  into  three  separate  corresponding  sections. 

And  first,  to  begin  with  that  most  general  point  of  all,  which 
I  consider  that  whoever  I  were  to  speak  to  would  have  the 
right  to  demand  explanation  upon  at  the  very  commencement : — 
I  do  assuredly  think  that  under  this  view  of  mine  it  is  possible 
to  state  in  direct  terms,  what  is  that  character  in  the  new  form 
of  religion  which  I  hold  to  justify  its  being  still  estimated  as  a 
religion.  That  is,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  show  clearly  how  it 
is  that  the  charge  of  Atheism,  which  is  justly  enough  laid 
against  the  new  belief  firom  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  dis- 
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appears  the  instant  we  have  thoroughly  snrmoimted  that  point 
of  view:  leaving  to  ns  the  real  right  of  speaking  of  <'  divine 
intention"  and  **  divine  Providence,"  just  as  much  as  it  belonged 
to  ns  heretofore.  But  here  at  once  we  strike  npon  the  prelimi- 
nary consideration  that  stands  in  front  of  this,  as  in  flEtct  it 
does  of  every  discussion  of  a  large  general  sort. 

However  clearly  it  be  oxu:  desire  to  speak,  there  is  a  dijBiculty 
in  the  way  of  so  doing  which  no  one  who  has  not  made  the 
attempt  is  in  the  least  able  to  conceive.  There  is  an  absolute 
want  of  clear  means  of  expression.  How,  I  would  ask,  is  it 
possible,  when  the  case  is  as  I  claim  it  here  to  be,  that  the 
subject-matter  of  thought  has  actually  gone  beyond  the  meaning 
of  words  hitherto  employed  to  express  it,  to  render  it  in  language 
that  shall  be  free  from  equivocation?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
only  resource  lies  in  constant  explanation  of  terms,  which  in 
itself  destroys  aU  simplicity  of  expression.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is,  that  this  remedy,  when  taken,  only  leads  us 
farther  on  into  a  deeper  degree  of  the  same  difficulty:  seeing 
that  the  explanation,  when  it  has  been  made  forth-coming, 
can  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  be  of  nothing  worth,  unless  it 
opens  the  whole  psychological  puzzle  of  the  complicated  con- 
dition required  in  the  mind  that  can  embrace  the  explanation : 
the  condition,  namely,  of  incessant  attention,  simultaneous  and 
yet  distinct,  to  two  contradictory  aspects  always  belonging  to 
one  and  the  same  individual  idea. 

Into[this  intrinsic  ground  of  equivocation,  inevitable  as  it  is 
to  any  sufficing  dealing  with  the  subject,  I  have  myself  plunged 
at  my  very  opening.  As  an  answer  to  the  alarm  of  orthodox 
religionists  I  have  proffered  a  source  of  satisfaction  which, 
however  it  may  be  such  from  my  point  of  view,  from  their's 
cannot  be  any  at  all.  What  they  have  feared  has  been  to  lose 
the  belief  in  God ; — ^I  have  answered  by  asserting  the  stability 
of  human  nature :  to  them  no  answer  at  all.  It  is  an  answer 
to  me  only  from  that  reason  which  they  cannot  yet  acknow^ 
ledge  to  be  valid:   namely,  that  the  principle  by  which  I 
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believe  to  solve  the  contradiction,  through  including  both  of 
the  two  aspects  into  one,  is  a  safe  and  a  sound  principle. 

Thus  then  I  would  explain  it.  The  belief  in  God,  such  as 
they  depict  it  to  themselves,  I  franldj  admit  that  I  have  lost. 
But  I  have  found  it  again, — one  and  the  same  belief, — ^under 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  higher  form.  For  whereas  before  i  thought 
of  God,  (as  they  still  think  of  Him,)  as  a  Being  apart  from 
man,  and  only  externally  acting  upon  man,  so  that  the 
manner  of  God's  action  appeared  to  me  as  a  thing  altogether 
opposed  to  the  manner  of  man*s  action  :  I  now  think  of  Him 
as  the  universal  spring  of  all  action  whatsoever,  humaa  action 
being  only  one  portion  of  it  eminently  distinguished  above  the 
rest.  And  from  this  it  is  that  follows  the  conclusion,  that 
having  thus  reduced,  as  I  have  reduced,  all  the  religious 
efforts  of  belief  into  simply  the  fruit  of  the  human  mind,  yet 
so  far  from  this  reduction  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  God, 
as  at  frst  it  appeared  to  do,  it  has  actually  shown  it  more 
than  ever  as  a  signal  province  of  Divine  creation.  . 

Continuing  to  employ  theological  terms,  the  matter  might 
indeed  be  still  more  simply  represented  thus :  Although  it  is 
now  discovered  that  of  direct  agency  on  the  part  of  God  in  the 
workmanship  of  human  religion  there  is  none,  yet  we  may  see 
that  indirectly  it  still  proceeds  from  Him  in  the  same  way  as 
every  other  work  in  nature.  K  God  did  not,  directly,  make 
the  religion,  yet  still  he  made  the  mind  that  made  the  religion. 
And  the  convenience  of  this  representation  (the  permanent 
convenience)  is,  that  however  we  may  go  on  finding  out,  in 
constant  series  of  which  the  last  point  we  can  never  reach, 
that  neither  was  the  making  of  the  mind  a  direct  operation 
any  more  than  the  other,  yet  the  representation  will  always 
to  the  last  include  the  whole  essential  truth  of  the  matter. 

In  this  re-adjustment,  as  far  as  it  goes,  melts  perfectly  away 
the  fundamental  contradiction  between  the  aspects  of  religion 
presenting  themselves  severally  to  the  two  distinct  kinds  of 
our  intellectual  perception :  first,  to  the  elder-bom  instinct  of 
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opening  intelligence ;  and  secondly,  to  the  reversing  apprecia- 
tion of  later  science.  According  to  the  first,  it  was  Qod  that 
gave  us  our  fjEuth;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  man  that 
obtained  it  for  himself.  According  to  the  reconciling  principle 
of  development,  including  the  tmth  of  both  the  antagonistic 
propositions  in  a  single  formnla,  it  was  God  that  gave  to  man 

the  power  of  obtaining. So  far,  the  abyss  of  Atheism  is,  I 

think,  securely  warded  off  from  our  foundation. 

But  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  from  myself  or  others,  that 
the  danger  re-appears  in  stronger  force  than  ever  when  we  go 
on  to  the  farther  matter  that  requires  our  consideration.  It 
is  needful  for  us  fairly  to  recognize  that  the  image  of  God, 
thus  employed,  is  one  that  will  not  stand  intelligent  examina- 
tion.. Dealt  with  under  the  scrutiny  of  rational  analysis,  it 
will  dissolve  away  as  utterly  as  the  glory  of  solar  beams  would 
disappear  if  we  could  reach  to  investigate  the  sun's  com- 
position. But  what  if  it  do  so  disappear  ?  The  proper  use 
of  the  sun's  beams  is  to  be  feU^  not  to  be  investigated.  The 
light  of  the  sun,  as  enjoyed  by  us  in  the  true  benefit  of  it, 
concerns  us  only  in  the  way  in»  which  most  undeniably  it  doe$ 
affect  us,  and  will  always  affect  us,  here,  as  tenants  of  earth. 
And  so  does  the  thought  of  God.  According  to  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  daily  habit  of  our  religious  contemplation 
alone  does  the  image  mainly  concern  us.  Whenever  we  strain 
our  mental  powers  in  the  effort  to  comprehend  it,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  lose  it,  so  far  as  the  impressional  glory  of  it  is 
concerned.  The  impression  made  upon  ourselves,  in  this  case 
as  in  every  other,  we  must  remember,  is  our  only  means  of 
knowledge ;  and  in  every  other  case  we  are  well  aware,  that 
general  impression  is  uniformly  marred  whenever  we  press 
upon  our  object  too  near.  What  if  it  be  so,  I  repeat,  with 
the  image  of  God  ?  Surely,  we  need  not  be  startled  at  this 
latter  day  by  only  realizing  more  fully  than  ever  to  ourselves 
the  truth  so  long  ago  proclaimed,  that  we  can  never  by  search- 
ing find  out  God ! 
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But  here  is  the  point  at  which  we  have  stack,  and  which  at 
last,  and  only  jost  at  last,  has  given  way, — as  the  precioos 
firait  of  the  self-denying  scrutiny,  hitherto  so  u^jnstly  con-, 
temned  as  profane  from  its  very  self-denial,  and  only  now  so 
richly  justified.  Although  the  impression  upon  ourselves  of 
the  image  of  God  is  found  to  he  utterly  different  from  what 
must  justly  he  conjectured  to  he  the  real  nature  of  God,  it  is 
not  on  that  account  in  the  least  unworthy  of  our  confidence. 
There  is,  at  all  events,  nothing  of  delusion  m  the  matter.  As 
it  is  ascertainahly  true  that  there  is  that  in  the  sun  which, 
coming  from  the  sun  to  us,  causes  in  us  the  sensation  of  light ; 
BO  also  it  is  demonstrable  to  our  reason  and  in  a  much  higher 
mode  than  heretofore  to  our  faith,  that  there  is  actually  in  the 
dominion  of  nature  that  which  conveys  to  us  this  sense  of 
unlimited  magnificence,  and  sovereignty,  and  awful  goodness, 
which  enforces  our  souls  to  bow  down  before  it,  and  own  it 
as  God. 

This  finding  out  that  God,  in  our  own  idea  of  Him,  is 
only  a  symbol  that  bears  no  absolute  likeness  whatever  to  the 
always  invisible  truth,  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  same 
experience  that  has  occurred  to  us  with  regard  to  every  other 
idea  whatsoever.  It  is  the  case  with  the  commonest  objects 
around  us  ;  it  is  the  condition  of  all  our  knowledge.  It  has 
been  the  fruit  of  all  our  strivings  into  the  nature  of  knowledge, 
of  all  the  ages-long  study  of  Philosophy,  to  establish  the 
conviction  that  every  thing  we  seem  to  know  is  only  seeming. 
And  yet  the  seeming  serves  us  !  It  has  been  the  fruit  of  the 
whole  study  of  Science,  in  like  manner,  to  show  us  that  the 
impression  made  upon  ourselves  by  any  object  is  altogether 
modified  into  a  new  thing  by  the  organic  constitution  under 
which  we  receive  it.  The  rays  of  light  falling  upon  our 
retina,  the  vibrations  excited  upon  the  drum  of  our  ear, — 
what  are  these,  in  their  efiect  upon  our  mental  sensations, 
other  than  the  forming  of  symbols,  and  standing  for  things 
to  which  they  have  no  actual  resemblance  ?    What,  eminently. 
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are  toords,  other  than  symbols  for  experience  that  has  intrin- 
sically no  connection  with  them  ?  What  is  the  scent  of  a 
familiar  flower, — ^the  sound  of  a  church-bell,  or  of  any  long- 
remembered  strain  of  music, — ^the  sight  of  a  Mend's  likeness, — 
other  than  a  symbol  of  hoarded  associations,  bound  up  only 
in  the  most  purely  adventitious  manner  with  the  sign  that 
recalls  them  ?  In  every  case  the  image  excited  within  us  is  of 
a  totally  alien  nature  from  the  thing  that  causes  the  impres- 
sion. And  yet  through  transforming  media  of  this  kind  do 
we  effectually  gain  the  power  we  need  of  dealing  with  the 
else  inaccessible  world  around  us  1  Why  should  we  fear  to 
acknowledge  to  ourselves  that  the  same  experience  is  exactly 
befalling  us  in  regard  to  our  religion  ?  Symbol  though  it  be, 
and  nothing  more  than  symbol,  this  idea  of  God  which  our 
divinely-implanted  instincts  have  taught  us  to  frame,  yet  is  it 
not  shown  to  us  by  the  result  of  our  universal  experience,  as, 
from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  so,  likely  to  prove  itself  the 
precise  thing  that  our  nature  requires  ? 

And  now,  again,  in  this  universal  law  of  symbol,  we  have 
the  index  to  an  immediate  explanation  of  that  practice  in  the 
use  of  language,  which  is  so  naturally  and  yet,  as  I  think,  so 
unjustly  made  a  charge  against  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
orthodox : — ^the  employment,  namely,  of  theological  terms  after 
we  have,  as  they  thinks  rejected  the  proper  meaning  of  them. 
To  me  this  use  of  them  appears  as  a  permanent  necessity 
established  by  the  natural  law  of  the  human  mind.  Whenever 
we  need  to  deal  with  the  abstract  thought  of  divineness  for 
practical  purposes,  we  are  compelled  to  enshrine  it  in  a  con- 
crete image ;  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  call  it  **  God.'*  The 
only  thing  required  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  truthfulness  in  the 
matter, — and  this  is  truly  required  of  us, — ^is,  that  whenever 
occasion  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  scrutinize  into  the  actual 
particulars  which  are  held  by  us  as  contained  under  the 
symbols,  we  should  deal  justly  in  ascertaining  that  the  facts 
really  are  such  as  correspond  to  the  claim  made  upon  them. 
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They  onght  to  be  snch  as  are  able  to  bear  the  transformation 
backwards  and  forwards  into  the  abstaract  and  the  symbolic,  at 
will,  without  losing  anything  ever  of  the  character  required  of 
them.  Thus,  of  the  theological  phrase  just  given,  **God 
made  the  mind  that  made  the  religion,''  every  single  term 
contained  in  it  needs,  when  we  are  so  called  upon,  to  be 
analysed  into  an  abstract  interpretation  that,  as  I  maintain, 
ought  to  do  that  which  for  us  it  will  do :  namely,  disperse  into 
solution  the  entire  mass  of  its  symbolic  import.  God;  the 
mind;  religion;  made: — every  one  of  these  several  ideas  needs 
from  our  point  of  view  to  lose  in  the  explaining  that  which  to 
one-sided  thinkers  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  it. 

God,  as  I  have  just  stated,  means  to  abstract  thought,  not 
the  personal  counterpart  to  man,  but  the  universal  Power 
residing  in  creation,  human  .as  well  as  other. 

The  mind  is,  not  an  individual  unit,  struck  off  from  Deity 
as  henceforth  a  solitary  and  indestructible  spark;  but  the 
result  of  a  multitude  of  outward  influences,  held  in  concen- 
trated combination  only  by  the  present  force  of  the  generally- 
controlling  order  of  things. 

BeUgUm  is,  not  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  but  the  mode  of 
the  mind's  striving  to  become  conscious  to  itself  of  the  divine 
force,  which  in  every  other  part  of  creation  except  the  human 
mind  is  carried  on  without  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
subject-instrument. 

Making  is,  no  longer  instantaneous  creation,  effected  by 
the  fiat  of  the  sovereign  will  outside  of  nature,  but  the  susten- 
tation  of  the  growth  that  pervades  the  whole  internal  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  and  whose  operation  is  such  as  neither  has 
had  a  beginning,  nor  can  have  an  end,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  conceiving  of  it,  occupying,  as  it  does,  in  its  infinite  gradual- 
ness,  a  space  of  eternity  that  is  to  us  an  inmieasurable  portion 
of  tiihe.  If  the  making  of  its  religion  has  been  seen  by  us  to 
have  employed  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  long  as  ever 
history  has  shown  it  to  us  making  efforts  at  all,  the  making  of 
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the  hmnan  mind  has  been  a  work  that  has  engrossed  the 
leading  operations  of  divinely-controlled  circumstance  for  a 
period  of  duration,  whose  ages  npon  ages  we  have  notlung 
belonging  to  ns  that  we  have  any  means  of  calculating  by. 

We  have  no  desire  to  deny  it  :•— dwell  nunately  npon  this 
explanation,  and  the  sonl  of  faith  stands  bewildered,  as  if  it 
had  lost  itself  1  Let  ns,  however, — ^haviog  first  recorded  it 
in  our  intellect, — ^tnm  round  to  occupy  ourselves  with  lower 
fiacts  of  ordinary  life,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  old  images 
come  back  to  us,  with  not  a  bit  the  less  of  practical  effect 
than  that  with  which  I  have  just  compared  it,  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun  cheering  us  now  and  ever  to  our  daily 
tasks,  for  all  our  having  been  possibly  taught  to  know  that 
the  real  influence  consists  only  in  the  causing  of  certain 
motion  taking  place  within  our  own  bodies ! 

It  is  precisely  here,  I  think,  that  lies  the  effect  that  comes 
as  with  a  sudden  flash  of  revelation  respecting  the  substantial 
truth  and  satisfactoriness  of  this  new  mode  of  futh.  This 
power,  not  only  of  permanently  retaining  under  a  new  con- 
dition the  concrete  images,  for  all  their  having  been  utterly 
dispersed,  but  of  also  restoring  and  re-dissolving  them  at  will, 
without  losing  anything  of  their  intrinsic  integrity,  gives  to 
our  consciousness  the  immediate  sense  of  working  upon  a 
natural  foundation, — of  working  as  nature  works — that  is,  as 
God  works.  Or, — ^translating  the  feeling  into  the  mode  of 
philosophy, — ^it  is  the  same  thing  as  the  sudden  conviction  of 
a  priori  evidence. 

As,  however,  this  kind  of  instinctive  verification  is  too 
personal  to  carry  much  weight  in  the  assertion  of  it,  let  me 
dwell  rather  upon  the  more  general  side.  I  may  appeal  to 
every  one  that  has  at  all  indulged  in  speculative  generalization, 
whether  there  is  not  indeed  the  a  priori  satisfaction  I  claim  it 
to  be  in  finding  this  conformity  of  reb'gion  to  the  already  known 
portion  of  human  development.  By  speaking  to  us,  as  it 
proves  to  do,  only  in  parables,  religion  is  made  manifest  as 
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doing  nothing  different  from  following  the  nniversal  mode  of 
symbolism  by  which  all  other  abstract  perceptions  are  attained ; 
the  attainment  in  every  case  being  that  which  in  the  natnre  of 
it  forms  the  proper  distinction  of  man  above  the  sphere  of  the 
brute.  And  beyond  this  is  still  the  farther  coincidence,  that 
the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  religion  consists  here,  as  it  does 
also  in  every  other  case,  in  our  becoming  conscious  of  the 
symbolism :  in  knowing  the  thing  as  a  symbol,  and  nothing 
more  than  a  symbol.  This  is  the  nniversal  means  of  the 
raising  of  simple  instinctive  impression  into  the  character  of 
science.  To  compass  this  crowning  stage  in  religion,  as  it 
has  been  compassed  so  eminently  in  the  companion  career  of 
philosophy,  is  to  those  who  are  already  satisfied  as  to  the  success 
in  the  other  case,  a  presentiment  of  success  in  this  present  in- 
stance, such  as  utters  itself  even  in  advance  of  the  historical 
support  to  the  presentiment  which  it  may  so  abundantly  rest 
upon  when  it  proceeds  hereafter  to  inquire  for  it.  There  is  a 
parallelism  in  the  experience  so  extensive  that  the  mind  dilates 
with  a  noble  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  it.  After  all  these 
twenty-four  centuries  of  its  historical  existence,  the  matter 
which  Philosophy  has  with  khnost  universal  concurrence  made 
good,  is  this  very  same  character  of  symbolicalism  which  in 
religion  is  only  just  beginning,  so  far  as  the  average  condition 
of  thought  is  concerned,  to  confound  the  religious  world  into 
confusion.  It  began — ^ihat  is,  the  elder  study  began — by  sup- 
.  posing  that  knowledge  of  a  kind  ^*  essential"  and  ''  absolute" 
was  a  thing  possible  to  it ;  it  went  next  through  the  adverse 
stage  of  discovering  that  knowledge  as  pertaining  to  man  can 
never  be  any  thing  else  than  a  mere  "seeming";  it  has 
finished  by  satisfying  itself,  not  only  (on  the  ground  of 
common  sense)  that  the  **  seeming  "  is  perfectly  adequate  to 
all  the  necessities  of  human  life,  but  also  (on  the  ground  of 
science)  that  it  is  discemibly  related,  in  some  certain  though 
distant  manner,  to  that  absolute  truth  which  in  itself  is  in- 
accessible to  us: — so  that  we   may  return  after  all  to  a 
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modification  of  the  first  discarded  surmise,  seeing  that  there 
is  really  to  us  an  absolute  tnith  acquired,  even  in  the  very 
knowledge  of  the  exclnsive  relativity  of  our  knowledge.  For 
henceforth  it  is  the  relative  tmth,  and  the  relative  tnith  alone, 
which  is  rightfully  to  be  considered,  and  designated'!',  as  the 
only  f* essential"  knowledge  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  human 

mind  in  all  its  researches. That  a  similar  result  should  be 

obtained  by  us  in  regard  to  our  religion,  famishes,  I  think, 
an  intnitive  foreshadowing  of  conviction  that  no  one  can  dis- 
pute as  deserving,  if  correct,  to  be  ranked  as  a  priori  evidence 
of  the  surest  abstract  sort. 

What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  existence  of  God,  (which 
is  the  proper  subject-matter  of  religion,)  regarded  as  a  thing 
per  86,  can  never  be  understood  by  us.  Theological  religion, 
— corresponding  to  the  technically-named  stage  of  "  meta- 
physics",— ^began,  nevertheless,  by  making  this  understanding 
its  actual  aim  (as  evidenced  in  its  notion  of  supposed  ^*  revela- 
tions", notwithstanding  all  the  disclaimers  of  such  aim  which 
have  been  continually  forced  from  it  by  the  manifest  incapa- 
bility of  human  faculties  to  comprehend  matter  so  infinitely 
beyond  them).  From  this  state  scientific  rationalism  burst  into 
violent  re-action,  and  betook  itself  to  fling  aside  theology  altoge- 
ther ;  and  it  did  so  upon  ground  that  was  fairly  adequate  to  its 
justification,  inasmuch  as  it  had  seen  that  the  theological  notions 
of  God  were  the  fruit  of  nothing  but  pure  human  invention. 
But  let  the  claim  of  development  principle  be  admitted,  and 
here  also  the  third  era  is  come  which  binds  the  contradictory 
results  in  one,  by  showing  that  after  all  this  human  invention 
is  really  the  trust- worthy  indication  of  divine  fact  in  the  matter, 
that  is  not  only  efficient  for  the  regulation  of  our  practical  con- 
duct in  life,  but  also  a  sufficing  vindication  of  the  original 

•  I  have  been  blamed  for  having  in  my  former  writingB  used  the  word 
*'  essential ''  in  a  wrong  sense.  I  venture  to  maintain  here,  that  in  spite 
of  previous  philosophic  nsage,  the  meaning  as  I  have  here  given  it  is 
that  into  which  the  former  meaning  mast  of  mcemty  become  modified. 
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theological  aim.  We  have  lecunt,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  whioh  it  is  possible  for  ns  to  attain  is  only  a  symbolical 
knowledge,  that  is,  a  kind  of  knowledge  restricted  by  its 
relativity  to  our  own  faculties;  b^t  we  are  re-assnred  for  the 
discovery  by  being  at  the  same  time  certified,  that  the  veiy 
relativity  is  the  proof  that  our  symbolizing  has  been  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  general  plan  of  human  nature  whose  recognition 
is  eminently  an  absolute  success  in  our  epdeavours  at  commu- 
nication with  Deity. 

This  recognition  of  Plan,  however,  comes  to  us  only  when 
the  idea  of  development  isfuUy  carried  out:  and  in  the  recog- 
nition of  Plan  alone  can  we  realize  the  sense  of  Deity.  As 
long  as  it  is  maintained  that  theology  was  simply  a  mistake, 
as  positivists  are  apt  to  maintain,  no  sense  of  Divine  regulation 
can  possibly  arise  out  of  the  survey  of  religious  history.  The 
spectacle  of  utter  failure  out  of  presmnptuous  aspiration  will 
arouse  the  feeling  of  scorn  instead:  while,  upon  my  view,  there 
is  only  encouragement  to  be  gathered,  awakening  sympathy, 
from  seeing  how  the  presumption^  being  a  noble  one,  has  not 
failed  except  in  that  respect  where  failure  is  success,  of  reducing 
its  own  presumptuousness.  I  find,  in  fact,  that  even  in  respect 
of  the  presumptuousness,  it  is  now  revealed  that  we  are  all 
upon  one  and  the  same  level,  except  only  for  the  privilege  of 
our  degree  of  improvement.  The  first  religionists  set  up  sym- 
bols of  Deity,  thinking  them  adequate,  that  were  carved  out 
of  wood  and  stone;,  and  they  were  adequate,  relatively  to  the 
need  that  created  them,  and  the  worship  paid  to  them  was 
genuine  worship  as  long  as  that  need  remained  in  the  same 
condition.  But  once  the  need  being  raised,  and  the  previous 
symbol  become  inadequate,  and  it  followed  that  the  worship 
paid  to  it  was  changed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reformers,  into 
idolatry.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  us  stiU.  The  highest 
idea  we  can  form  for  our  representation  of  Deity  will  still  sub- 
ject us  as  much  as  was  ever  the  case  to  the  charge  of  idolatry 
to  those  who  shall  have  a  yet  higher  idea,  unless  only  we  have 

c 
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learned  to  admit  it  as  mere  symbol.  This  admission,  I  urge, 
is  the  grand  point  of  change  in  the  nature  of  religion  which 
once  for  all  frees  it  from  the  possibility  of  idolatry.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  raised  above  the  fruilty  which  each  successive  class 
of  reformers  has  accused  its  predecessors  of,  but  that  we  know 
ourselves,  one  and  all,  to  be  subject  to  it.  Henceforth  we 
never  can  be  idolaters,  because  we  have  been  chastened  to 
perceive  that  our  purest  ideal  will  to  the  last  stand  upon  the 
very  same  terms  with  the  coarsest  of  idols.  Honoured  for  its 
own  sake,  the  ideal  would  sink  the  idealist  into  the  very  same 
rank  that  the  idol  formerly  sank  the  idolater.  But  now  that 
it  is  known  for  what  it  is, — ^now  that  the  Unity  of  Plan  amongst 
us  is  recognized, — ^the  symbol  can  only  do  that  which  a  symbol 
ought  to  do,  lead  our  minds  towards  that  which  it  is  designed 
to  represent. 

Herein,  I  assert,  we  have  gained  that  which  is  the  essential 
purpose  of  religion,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  essential  '*  which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  henceforth  the  only 
true  meaning :  namely,  that  which  is  proper  to  the  being  of 
fnan,  instead  of  as  heretofore  that  which  is  proper  to  the  being 
of  Ood.  It  is  proper  to  the  being  of  man  to  know  things 
through  symbols : — very  well ;  and  we  have  now  found  that 
religion,  in  seeking  to  know  God,  does  know  him  through  sym- 
bols. It  has  not  failed  in  that  which  it  sought.  The  reason  why 
it  thought  itself  to  have  failed,  comparatively  to  the  success  in 
what  the  mind  considers  matters  of  positive  science,  was  that 
its  aim  touched  a  deeper  part  of  the  human  nature  than  those 
other  matters.  Upon  lower  ground  a  merely  superficial  ac- 
quaintance satisfies  us.  We  have  all  that  we  want  to  know, 
and  we  pass  it  over  as  all  that  has  to  be  known.  But  religion 
is  more  aware  of  what  it  requires.  It  has,  happily  for  our 
progress,  an  aspiration  that  can  never  be  satisfied.  It  is  the 
pursuit  of  this  aspiration  that  goes  on  working  out  for  us  the 
increasing  purity  and  fidelity  of  our  Symbol,  and  in  so  far, 
satisfying  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  the  need  that  is  not 
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superficial,  bat  lying  in  our  inward  parts.  That  onr  recent 
religion  actually  met  this  need  by  showing  us  as  it  did,  its 
Christ  Emanuel  in  the  form  of  the  **  God  within  us,"  is  the 
great  fact  concerning  it  that  stamps  it  for  ever  as  a  thing  of 
essential  value  to  all  of  us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  statement  of  the  ground  upon  which  I 
am  preparing  myself  to  maintain  that  the  religion  I  uphold  is 
veritably  a  religion.  It  affords  me  the  deepening  evidence  of 
that  Unity  of  Plan,  of  beneficent  sort,  which  is  the  true  essence 
of  the  idea  of  Deity.  Observe  my  terms,  I  entreat,  for  they 
contain  a  modification  of  sovereign  importance.  I  say  that  it 
affords  a  deepening  intensity  to  my  idea  of  Deity :  this  is  all : 
I  am  speaking  always  of  matter  of  human  improvement,  at- 
tained in  the  ordinary  method  of  human  improvement.  But 
human  improvement,  as  only  one  department,  though  the 
highest,  of  general  improvement,  is  the  special  evidence  which 
testifies  to  my  innermost  conviction  the  existence  of  a  perma- 
nent Divine  regulation  of  things.  It  is  evidence  precisely  of 
the  sort  which  I  feel  contented  to  rest  upon:  seeing  that, 
according  to  my  present  perceptions,  there  could  be  no  higher 
evidence  than  this  of  Deity  given.  It  satisfies  my  intuition 
respecting  Deity:  and  beyond  this,  nothing  seems  to  me 
possible. 

On  behalf  of  the  intuition,  I  have  just  appealed  to  the 
philosophic  speculatist  to  consider  the  paraUelism  with  the 
course  of  philosophic  improvement.  But  I  know  that  this 
kind  of  consideration  will  avail  nothing  with  the  orthodox.  I 
know  that  intuition,  as  it  stands  with  them,  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  intuition  as  it  stands  with  us.  It  is  the 
express  peculiarity  of  their  ground  that  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  philosophy.  To  them,  therefore,  I  use  simply  the 
appeal  as  I  am  now  putting  it  forth.  Will  they  not  agree  with 
me,  I  ask,  that  religious  Progress  is  really  a  proof  of  benefi- 
cent and  super-human  control?  And,  again,  will  they  not 
agree  that  history  actually  does  show  such  a  Progress  ?    Put 
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as  I  haye  put  it,  is  there  any  one,  I  ask,  amongst  any  class  of 
tbinkars  amongst  ns,  who  is  bold  enongh, — or,  as  perhi^s  I 
should  say,  unhappy  enough, — ^really  to  deny  that  the  average 
existing  idea  of  Deity  is  superior,  say  to  that  of  the  times  of 
rudest  fetish-worship, — or,  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  that 
his  own  idea,  now  at  this  season  of  his  maturest  life,  is  deeper 
and  truer  than  that  which  he  had  when  first  emerging  from 
infancy? 

And  if  no  one  can  deny  it, — as  I  do  not  see  that  they 
can, — my  whole  point  is  gained.  That  is,  my  point  is  gained 
so  far  as  that  which  I  myself  consider  necessary.  I  do  not 
expect  that  I  shall,  as  yet,  have  satisfi^ed  the  orthodox.  I 
have  as  yet  offered  only  a  priori  proof,  which  cannot  in  its 
nature  touch  him.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  elements  of  the 
conviction  should  be  spread  out  before  him  in  inductive  detail. 
And  something  towards  this  I  am  about  to  attempt  in  this 
volume,  after  I  shall  have  made  clear  the  proposition  that  I 
have  to  prove.  What  the  Christian  demands  of  me,  and  has 
a  right  to  demand  of  me,  I  know  is  this:  where  lies  the atdho- 
fity  for  that  which  I  call  religion?  ''  What,"  he  will  say  to 
me,  "  have  you  to  offer  as  the  sanction  that  is  to  compel  a 
belief  that  you  yourself  own  cannot  be  spontaneous  ?  My  own 
religion, — the  religion  that  was  satisfiEbctory  to  each  one  of  all 
of  us  a  little  time  ago, — gave  us  Miracles  as  a  testimony  of  the 
Something-beyond-us  that  is  necessary  to  lead  us  into  that 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  cognizance  of,  and  no  desire  towards : 
— ^what  has  yours,  denying  them,  to  supply  in  their  place?" 

It  is  a  just  demand;  and  precisely  to  meet  this  demand  is 
that  which  I  am  here  projecting.  Truly,  I  have  no  miracles 
to  show,  such  as  we  all  once  esteemed  them.  But  the  attesta- 
tion that  I  am  proposing  is  one  that  for  my  own  part  I  should 
be  apt  to  call  miraculous  in  a  much  truer  sense  than  the  former : 
just  from  its  showing  what  stupendous  effects  can  come  from 
minute  influences,  instead  of  showing,  as  supposed  miracles  for- 
merly showed,  how  an  enormously  incommensurate  power  had 
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to  be  employed  to  bring  about  a  ptinj  effect.  The  order  of 
nature  reversed  to  promote  ebeerMness  at  a  marriage  feast — ^to 
enre  indiTidnal  maladies — ^to  promote  an  inclination  to  faith 
in  an  obdmrate  disposition : — ^this  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  a 
device  of  the  same  class  as  the  steam-engine  would  be  if  it  had 
been  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  one  single 
pin.  It  would  show  a  delicacy  of  construction  that  would  in- 
deed awaken  the  astonishment  of  beholders — and  astonishment 
is  the  end  in  fact  attributed  by  Christian  apologists  to  the  tours 
deforce  implied  in  miracles :  but  are  they  really  willing  to  allow 
these  exhibitions  of  Divine  power  as  on  the  same  footing  with 
works  of  mere  legerdemain  ?  For  real  utility,  it  is  in  the  order 
of  nature  that  violent  shocks  of  astonishment  do  not  work  with 
moral  effect.  Experience  shows  that  the  gentlest  of  measures 
are  those  which  are  the  surest.  But  when  the  accumulation 
of  minute  degrees  of  improvement  shows  itself  as  a  whole — 
then,  indeed,  we  may  turn  round  and  look  upon  it  with  wonder 
that  will  only  increase  into  the  deeper  admiration  the  longer 
we  dwell  upon  it. 

The  entire  character  of  the  attestation  of  our  religion  is 
changed  just  as  the  state  of  our  own  perception  is  changed, 
which  causes  us  to  see  that  the  former  attestation,  if  it  had 
been  real,  would  have  been  ineffectual.  We  no  longer  hold 
our  belief  as  resting  upon  the  immediate  Word  of  God,  autho- 
rized by  the  visible  form  and  audible  voice  of  the  Most  High  as 
having  taken  up  its  solitary  embodiment  in  one  individual 
human  being,  solely  to  be  hearkened  to  as  the  promulgator  of 
divine  truth  thenceforth  and  for  evermore: — nothing  of  this 
kind  of  sanction  have  we  at  all  to  offer.  But  we  have  some- 
thing that  we  think  much  more  really  divine.  We  have  the 
power  of  a  gradually-amassed  amount  of  human  experience 
now  at  length  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  capable  of  making 
itself  distmcUy  intelligible: — experience  that  was  at  first  col- 
lected in  fragments  here  and  there  out  of  earnest  brain-labour 
of  independent  and  widely-different  thinkers  of  the  leading 
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order ;  that  was  then  diffosed,  and  tested,  and  sorted,  and  at 
last  assimilated,  through  the  practical  life-action  of  mnltitu- 
dinons  generations  of  common  human  heings ;  that  is  now  at 
length  arrived  at  the  point  when,  although  hitherto  the  whole 
operation  had  heen  such  as  was  carried  on  without  any  sign 
of  what  was  destined  to  come  out  of  it,  except  for  the  star-like 
presentiments  of  the  forwarder  minds  engaged  in  it,  we  may 
feel — ^that  is,  those  of  us  who  at  this  latter  day  of  ours  have 
the  spirit  of  an  Elias  within  us,  may  feel — ^that  we  are  entitled 
to  proclaim  the  fulfilment  of  a  newly-ripened  principle  at  hand 
as  the  result  of  it.  So  fully  indeed  is  the  spirit  of  subtle 
thought  that  is  abroad  wrought  up  actually  towards  its  per- 
fectness,  that  nothing,  it  may  be  said,  is  any  longer  wanting 
for  its  manifestation,  except  that  it  shall  haye  suddenly  found 
the  Voice  that  shall  render  it  articulate : — ^the  pure  and  accu- 
rate investment  in  the  daily  Speech  of  men,  such  as  shall  so 
faithfully  not  disfigure  the  inner  truth  contained  beneath  the 
outer  words,  as  shall  permit  it  to  do  that  which  finally  it 
must  do, — compel  the  world,  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  to 
listen  to  it. 

The  effect  upon  human  experience: — this  is  the  sole  test 
we  have  to  offer  in  the  place  of  superseded  miracle.  It  is  a 
test  that  shows  its  contrary  nature  to  the  former  test,  and  as  I 
think  its  marked  superiority,  by  requiring  to  be  taken  in  the 
method  of  an  inductive  examination  of  facts  that  belong  to 
the  past  history  of  men,  and  therefore  that  are  certainly  known 
as  facts,  instead  of  consisting  in  a  theoretic  assumption  of 
authority  as  proceeding  from  divine  acquaintance  with  facts 
that  at  the  time  of  the  uttering  of  the  sanction  were  altogether 
yet  in  the  future,  and  stiU  remain  so  in  part  at  our  own  day. 
If  the  inductive  examination  of  Christianity  in  this  manner  of 
past  history,  reaUy  make  good  its  theoretic  claim, — as  I  think 
it  partially  will, — ^then,  but  only  then,  we  can  admit  to  the 
Christian  that  he  has  an  evidence  on  behalf  of  it  as  satisfactory 
to  us,  as  his  previous  evidence  was  to  himself.     We  think 
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that  hitherto  he  has  been  satisfied  with  evidence  far  beneath 
the  mark. 

"  But,"  he  will  retort,  "your  very  words  have  entangled  yon 
in  a  dilemma  I  You  have  asserted  that  evidence,  to  be  valid, 
must  deal  with  that  which  is  past,  and  yet  you  propose  to 
prove  the  truth  of  your  own  religion,  which  is  yet  a  thing 

of  the  future!"  "Not  so,"  I  rejoin:  "the  accqttation  of 

my  religion,  as  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  is  indeed  still  a 
thing  of  the  future ;  but  my  religion  itself  is  a  thing  that  has 
been  in  existence,  in  growing  existence,  as  long  as  men  have 
been  men.  Do  you  not  see  that  your  religion,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  show  itself  to  be  a  true  religion,  is  a  genuine  portion  of 
mine,  that  belongs  to  me  just  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  you? 
Aiid  when  once  I  shall  have  accomplished  that  which  I  have 
now  in  view,  and  proved  how  mine  is  only  a  fruit  that  springs 
out  of  yours,  and  forms  a  legitimate  continuation  of  yours,  I 
shall  have  established  myself  precisely  upon  your  strength, 
and  shall  apply  every  tittle  of  your  inductive  success  to  my 
ovn  benefit." 

But  this,  I  know,  will  seem  to  the  orthodox  the  greatest 
absurdity  of  all.  How  that  which  is  in  manifest  contradiction 
can  yet  be  in  harmonious  continuation,  is  a  proposition  to  which 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  assent  upon  the  mental  ground 
which  he  occupies.  To  remove  this  deepest  difficulty  of  all,  I 
must  have  recourse  to  the  final  kind  of  explanation  that  can  be 
obtained  only  by  entering  into  the  field  of  Psychology.  I 
must  show  how  the  contradictoriness  of  view  which  is  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  kind 
here  stated,  and  the  source  of  all  the  argument  attending  that 
progress,  is  rooted  in  the  essential  condition  of  the  mind's 
universal  action. 
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SECTION  II. — THE  PSTOaOLOGICAL  LAW  BY  WHICH  THB  COZTTBABT 
ASPECTS  UNDBB  WHICH  BELIOION  8X7CCESSITELT  PRESENTS  ITSELF, 
ABE  HEBE  COXSIDEBED  AS  FORMING  THE  ALTERNATE  MEANS  OF  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION,  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  OF  THE  GROWTH 
OF  THE   HUMAN   SOUL. 

As  an  index  to  this  inherent  contradictoriness  of  aspect, 
let  me  recur  to  the  statement  I  have  just  made,  as  matter  to 
myself  so  introvertible,  of  progress  in  religions  ideas.  If  I 
had  made  such  an  assertion  in  gisneral  conversation,  I  know 
very  well  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  who  attended  to  me, 
at  least  as  to  the  personal  section  of  it,  would  on  the  impnlse  of 
the  moment  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  *'  We  do  very  much  doubt 
whether  onr  religion  is  pnrer  now  than  it  was  in  onr  childhood !" 
They  would  be  thinking  of  one  thing,  while  I  had  been  thmlnW 
of  another.  They,  as  I  should  explain  the  difference  to  myself, 
have  not  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  matter  to  see  the  distinc- 
tion which  I  have  found  to  be  so  important  an  one,  between 
religion  as  apprehended  according  to  the  idea  of  it,  and  religion 
as  apprehended  according  to  the  sense  of  it. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "  religion"?  Is  there  in  fact  any 
definition  of  it  possible  to  be  given  that  will  serve  aU  the  occa- 
sions under  which  we  have  need  to  employ  the  .term?  I  say. 
No.  There  is  indeed  one  meaning  of  religion  that  I  hope  is 
common  to  all  of  us,  as  relating  to  that  eminently  most  im- 
portant side  of  religion  which  is  the  one  we  have  to  live  under, 
the  practical  side ;  but  I  protest  that  when,  on  the  contrary, 
religion  is  considered  as  a  thing  that  we  have  expressly  to  tJiink 
and  to  speak  about,  a  quite  different  meaning  of  the  term  of 
necessity  arises  to  us.  The  first  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
sense  of  religion,  swaying  solely  the  domain  of  feeling:  the 
latter  is  that  which  views  religion  as  a  thing  largely  associated 
with  intellect. 
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The  former  aspect,  common  to  ns  all,  is  the  one  that 
presents  itself  as  long  as  we  simply  consult  our  own  indivi- 
dual consciousness.  The  definition  of  religion  that  mider  it 
we  should  all  agree  to  give  would  he  this:  that  it  consists 
in  an  intimate  recognition  of  Divine  guardianship  and  sym- 
pathy, held  characteristically  in  the  manner  of  an  intuition, 
which  thought,  so  far  from  aiding,  only  disturhs,  and  for  the 
time  dissipates.  But  this,  I  say,  pamts  only  the  sense  of 
religion  which  is  allied  to  action,  and  not  the  one  which  is 
allied  to  words,  except  indeed  in  the  impulsive  utterances*  of 
devotion  or  poetry.  The  instant  we  hegin  to  make  religion 
the  topic  of  deliberate  analysis,  there  is  an  instinctive  compul- 
sion, which  we  may  perceive  if  we  seek  for  it,  that  causes  us 
to  forsake  the  sphere  to  which  we  have  hitherto  limited  our- 
selves of  our  own  individual  consciousness,  and  to  substitute 
that  which  regards  mind  in  general.  The  case  is,  however, 
that  no  one  is  aware  of  the  change,  until  an  abundance  of  dis- 
putatious talk,  either  with  others  or  himself,  has  revealed  the 
fact  to  him.  Let  the  statement  be  made  in  ordinary  society, 
as  it  is  very  likely  to  be  made,  that  '<  Religion  has  advanced  in 
refinement  and  value  as  a  consequence  of  human  culture" : — it 
is  evident  that  religion  is  ahready  treated  by  the  speaker,  no 
longer  as  a  personal  sentiment,  but  as  an  abstract  substance, 
personified  as  having  an  independent  existence  of  its  own, 
although  the  personification  is  so  natural  to  the  habitual  tone 
of  thought  that  no  one  will  take  any  notice  of  it.  And,  accord- 
iz^gly*  to  the  assertion  as  thus  expressed  there  will  scarcely  in 
any  instance  be  called  forth  an  opposition.  But  let  the  speaker 
continue  his  topic,  and  explain  his  original  vagueness  by 
saying,  in  more  accurately-laid- down  terms,  that  ''Beligion 
18  a  'thing  that  owes  its  growth,  and  consequently  its  life,  to 
Science" :  and  how  few  amongst  the  hearers  will  not  instantly 

•  Literary  interjections,  mdimental  to  the  dnly-daborated  forme  of 
logically  constructed  discnssion. 
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ciy  out  that  he  is  uttering  a  flat  denial  of  the  nature  that  is 
implied  in  the  essential  idea  of  religion! — The  proper  pieaning 
of  the  term  is  demanded.  They  go  back  for  it,  as  habitually, 
to  their  individual  consciousness;  the  speaker  adheres  to  his 
abstract  contemplation.  And  the  arguments  will  be  bandied 
about  between  them,  to  no  purpose,  until  at  last,  perhaps,  the 
truth  may  break  upon  one  of  them,  that  while  both  arguers 
have  right  upon  their  own  side,  the  subject  is  one  which,  like 
everything  else  in  the  regions  of  either  matter  or  spirit,  has 
two  sides  to  it. 

Some  quiet-minded  listener,  meanwhile,  will  be  sure  to 
have  been  meditating  within  himself, — '<  What  is  the  use  of  the 
arguing?   why  not  let  each  of  us  be  content  to  think  his 

own  thought?     They  have  their  opinion:  I  have  mine." 

Very  bootlessly !  The  fact  is,  that  the  thinking  out  of  our  own 
thought  is  nothing  else  than  the  transferring  of  the  combat  to 
the  sphere  within  our  own  minds! — This  is  the  experience 
which  it  is  the  use  of  our  internal  meditations,  just  as  much  as 
of  our  social  argnings,  to  teach  us :  that  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  minds  there  is  rooted  the  necessity  which  compels 
us  universally  to  these  two  opposite  modes  of  judging  of  things ; 
the  alternate  play  of  which  opposite  modes  has  finally  to  pro- 
cure for  us  the  acquaintance  indispensable  for  us  with  the  two 
sides  pertaining  to  our  subject. 

Thought  has  nothing  to  do  with  Faith ;  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  it: — ^the  cultivation  of  Science  is  alien  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Beligion ;  it  is  the  direct  means  to  it : — ^these  are  the 
contradictory  propositions  which  dawn  before  our  mental  vision, 
and  bewilder  us  with  their  equal  pretensions  to  truth,  until  we 
have  taught  ourselves  to  fix  them  into  their  several  stations. 
The  first  section  of  each  assertion  is  true  to  us  according  to 
the  aspect  of  religion  which  belongs  to  the  original  sense  of 
religion  in  all  of  us,  namely,  the  subjective  sense  of  our  indi- 
vidual consciousness.  The  second  is  true  to  us  only  when,  in 
addition  to  that  earliest  sense,  we  have  attained  to  that  which 
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belongs  to  the  abstract  or  objective  aspect  of  religion.  But 
this  later  sense  is  bj  this  means  carried  so  far  into  the  province 
of  the  intellect,  as  to  have  compelled  the  change  of  designation 
for  it,  by  which  we  now  know  it  as  an  idea  instead  of  as  a  sensey 
nothwithstanding  its  still  retaining  of  the  outwardly  impres- 
sionable character  which  always  marks  it  as  of  the  nature  of  the 
senses — ^that  is,  it  remains  as  an  involnntarily-created  image, 
rather  than  as  a  deliberately-elaborated  thought.  Of  this  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  religion  I  have  already  given  at  p.  18  what 
appears  to  me  the  sufficing  definition.  The  test  of  its  being 
the  right  one,  according  to  my  principle,  will  be  that  it  shall 
be  found  in  the  end,  although  now  seen  as  contrasting  with  the 
ordinary  definition,  yet  at  the  same  time  as  perfectly  consis- 
tent vdth  it.  Between  the  assertion  of  this  agreement  however, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  proof  y  Hes  all  the  amount  of  struggling 
speculation  which  I  am  now  laying  myself  out  to  depict ! 

I  suppose  it  has  been  the  main  purpose  of  philosophy  ever 
since  the  German  school  of  it  was  instituted,  to  render  estab- 
lished this  distinction.  That  school  has  (teleologically  speaking) 
laid  out  for  itself  to  make  known  to  the  human  consciousness, 
once  for  all,  that  in  this  present  stage  of  its  development*  the 
human  mind  has  realized  the  possession  of  these  two  coinci- 
dent fiEusulties  of  discernment,  the  knowing  of  the  matter  before 
it  as  Subject  and  as  Object.  It  is  however  a  task  beyond  me 
to  follow  the  subtleties  through  which  they  have  accomplished 
this  point ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  I  can  say  whether  my 
own  view  is  such  as  can  claim  an  harmony  with  theirs.  But 
I  will  state  the  system  upon  which  I  have  found  it  become 
intelligible  to  myself,  and  especially  upon  which  I  have  found 

•  I  em  aware  that  I  am  here  adding  an  idea, — that  of  development, 
— ^which  I  belleTe  the  German  school  did  not  suffice  of  itself  to  bring 
into  contribution  to  the  world's  sum  of  discoyeiy.  Bat  without  this  idea 
I  can  myself  make  no  sense  ont  of  German  speculations.  This^  I  feel, 
is  the  desideratum  wliich  conveys  into  them  at  once  the  solidity  requisite 
for  truth,  not  otherwise  seeming  to  be  present  in  them. 
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it  simple  to  get  rid  of  that  which  is  the  greatest  diffieolfy  of 
all  in  respect  to  the  especial  matter  before  me : — ^namely,  the 
difficulty,  in.  treating  of  the  matter  of  mental  operations,  of  the 
mind*s  being  itself,  in  thinking  about  itself,  Subject  and  Olject 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  creating  of 
the  power  of  Objectiye  contemplation  as  a  new  Sense  to  the 
mind,  differentiated  out  of  the  vague  power  of  general  subjec- 
tive  contemplation,  just  as  the  finer  sense  of  Sight  becomes 
differentiated  out  of  the  body's  general  sense  of  Feeling:  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  to  me  in  conceiving  that  mental  power 
concentrated  to  the  accuteness  of  objective  vision  may  occupy 
itself  upon  the  othw  department  of  mental  energy  known  as 
ordinary  subjective  sensation,  than  in  perceiving  how  the  bodily 
eye  looks  down  upon  the  working  of  those  characteristic  organs 
of  feeling,  the  hands.  (It  would  not  be  an  outrageous  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  Sight  takes  cognizance  of  Feeling;  or  even 
of  Hearing  f  when  it  beholds  the  pricking  up  of  the  ears ;  or  of 
Smdling,  when  it  notices  the  sniffmg  of  the  nose.)  It  is  true 
that  there  must  always  be  a  greater  strain  upon  the  mental 
function,  when  mind  is  required  to  look  upon  mind,  than  when 
it  is  required  to  look  only  upon  matter  external  to  self.  But 
this  is  the  meaning  of  gaining  the  new  function  of  acting  by 
Reflection.  This  strain  is  the  forcing  of  inward  self  into  outer 
projection,  which  gives  the  nature  to  all  and  every  sort  of  the 
higher  working  of  the  human  powers.  The  mind  never  does 
behold  mind  until  it  has  obtamed  the  image  of  mental  subjec- 
tivity thrown  out  in  front  of  it,  by  force  of  inward  emotionalism, 
into  that  form  which  we  know  as  symbol.  Thus  it  is,  that 
Feeling  (as  inward  emotion)  by  its  own  spontaneous  working 
creates  the  new  mental  sense :  it  keeps  compelling  the  exercise 
of  Beflection.  Let  us  suppose,  first,  the  simple  case  that 
thought  is  directed  outwards,  say  upon  the  examination  of  a 
flower.  The  observer  we  will  imagine  has  previously  taken  in 
all  belonging  to  the  flower  that  affects  his  bodily  senses,  all 
that  can  be  appreciated  by  sight  and  smell  and  handling;  he 
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has,  moreoYer,  we  may  suppose,  imbibed  ont  of  it  a  general 
image  of  idealism  which  gives  delectation  to  his  passive  fancy; 
— ^bnt  still  he  has  not  as  yet  thovght  abont  it.  To  do  this,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  he  most  make  application  to  it  of  that 
abready-gamed  knowledge  of  organic  constmction  which  lies 
within  the  deeper  department  of  his  own  mental  registry? 
The  taming  out  of  this  inner  store  is  the  obtaining  of  a  reflec- 
tion. He  compares  the  reflection  of  former  knowledge  with 
the  hitherto  nn-examined  specimen  before  him,  and  if  he  finds 
an  analogical  resemblance,  satisfies  himself  that  he  may  so  far 
record  it  together  with  things  that  he  has  acquainted  himself 
with.  But  this  degree  of  knowledge  is  only  sutjecHve.  He, 
the  subject,  has  communicated  to  his  new  object  only  the 
knowledge  that  was  already  his  own.  He  takes  hitherto  for 
granted  that  there  is  no  respect  in  which  the  object  will  show 
itself  different  firom  former  objects  of  observation.  To  enter 
upon  the  search  for  such  difference  is  to  examine  the  object 
no  longer  for  its  coincidence  with  the  observer's  present  stand- 
ing of  knowledge,  but  as  it  were,  for  the  object's  own  sake : 
for  its  character  as  standing  upon  its  own  individuality.  And 
this  effort  of  abstracting  self-ism  out  of  the  consideration,  is 
the  rendering  of  the  view  an  ol]rjective  one.  Consequently 
it  seems  to  me  right, — ^though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  here 
agreeing  with  general  practice, — ^to  caU  the  person  who  em- 
ploys only  the  first  degree  of  the  thinking  function,  a  subjec- 
tive thinker,  while  I  call  the  employer  of  the  higher  degree  an 
objective  thinker.  That  is,  I  call  the  person  who  for  the  time 
recurs  to  the  objective  mode  an  objective  thinker,  by  way  of 
distinction:  for  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  no  person  can 
think  objectively  except  by  an  express  strain  upon  his  faculties. 
The  mode  of  mind  which  is  habitual  to  every  human  being 
must  be  that  in  which  his  own  egoism  is  predominant  to  him, 
and  in  which  therefore  his  thought  remains  subjective.  And 
in  the  highest  exercise  of  human  thought,  there  is  still  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  the  habitual  state,  for  the  sake  of  incebsant 
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comparison,  that  renders,  I  imagine,  every  conception  a  matter 
of  two-fold  construction:  a  thing  that  is  framed  by  the  con- 
stantly alternate  insertion  of  accessions  to  the  web  and  woof  of 

it. Now,  as  to  this  example  of  the  flower : — I  should  say, 

the  knowledge  attained  by  the  subjective  examiner  was  only  a 
vague,  or  a  superficial  knowledge ;  while  that  attained  by  the 
objective  examiner  was  a  knowledge  that  went  much  deeper 
into  the  matter.*  Therefore,  for  convenience'  sake,  laying  this 
down  in  the  manner  of  a  general  formula,  I  say  that  subjec- 
tive thought  is  thus  shown  capable  of  only  compassing  what  I 
classify  as  the  outer  side  of  knowledge,  while  only  objective 
thought  is  capable  of  penetrating  to  the  inner  side.  And  this, 
exactly  contrary  to  its  own  pretension !  For  subjective  thought 
is  that  which  expressly  piques  itself  upon  inner  comprehension! 
— ^but  in  fact  is  too  full  of  itself  ever  to  get  out  of  itself,  so 
as  really  to  get  inside  of  its  matter  of  thought. 

Here,  then,  is  that  which  causes  such  infinite  complication 
and  liability  to  confusion  in  the  matter.  There  are  two  sides 
to  the  subject-matter  of  thought;  two  modes  to  the  mind's 
capability  of  judging.  The  highest  kind  of  mind,  in  which 
has  been  realized  the  differentiation  of  the  two  modes,  is  aware 
that  in  considering  either  of  the  outer  or  the  inner  side,  it  can 
severally  employ  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  its  own  two 
modes :  it  can  think  of  the  outer  side  both  subjectively  and 
objectively ;  it  can  think  of  the  inner  side  both  subjectively 
and  objectively.  But  the  merely  subjective  thinker,  whose  own 
mind  is  yet  unorganized  to  the  requisite  perception  of  differ- 
ence, has  his  images  either  as  yet  hidden  under  the  primitive 

•  It  occurs  to  me  that  here  is  a  reason  for  the  verbal  eqmyocation 
that  constantly  arises  as  to  the  uses  of  these  words  subject  and  object. 
In  writing  the  aboye,  it  would  have  come  naturally  to  me  to  haye  said 
**  deeper  into  the  subject".  And  it  is  explicable  tohy  it  should  be  so,  when 
we  consider,  as  aboye,  that  in  objectiye  thinldng  we  really  transfer  our- 
selves so  far  into  the  matter  of  our  thought  as  to  feel  that  ttg  snbjectiyity 
is  really  ours  also. 
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coarseness  of  the  symbol  conceived  by  the  first  dawning  in- 
stinct of  psychation,  or  all  roused  into  a  jumble  of  hopeless 
confusion.  For  observe  how  the  occasion  for  puzzle  is  in- 
creased, by  that  which  is  the  very  law  that  makes  the  puzzle  a 
necessity :  namely,  that  the  organization  of  mind  required  to 
dear  up  the  puzzle,  only  comes  to  the  mind  as  the  consequence 
of  the  puzzle.  It  is  the  trying,  and  the  actually  fruitless 
trying,  after  heretofore  unattempted  matter  of  abstract  con- 
templation, that  alone  creates  within  us  the  faculty,  before 
unpossessed,  which  is  the  only  proper  means  of  dealing  with 
abstract  matter  of  contemplation. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  apply  this  to  the  matter  that  is  imme- 
diate with  us.  Let  us  consider  that  the  object  of  the  mind*s 
contemplation  is  Itsdf.  I  assert  that  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  understanding  of  the  operation  is  immensely  diminished 
by  the  view  I  am  propounding,  which  precisely  makes  Self- 
knowledge  to  be  a  thing  identical  with  Religion  (in  its  intel- 
lectual bearing).  For  although  I  admit  that  Religion  has  for 
its  final  aim  the  unattainable  but  still  legitimate  object  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  yet  I  assert  that  what  it  really  does  succeed 
in  gaining  is  the  knowledge  of  Self,  and  of  Self  in  its  most 
important  because  most  deeply-seated  department:  that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  Self  as  possessed  of  a  Soul.  The  acquisition  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Soul  as  the  realization  out  of  Religion,  is 
the  point  the  acknowledgment  of  which  brings  my  p^nciple  into 
the  coincidence  I  claim  with  orthodoxy.  I  agree  with  it  too  in 
acknowledging  that  herein  is  the  broad  line  of  distinction  made 
clear  that  separates  Religion  from  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge : 
that  is,  from  Science  properly  so  called.  Science  regards 
the  knowledge  of  things  external  to  consciousness ;  Religion 
consists  always  in  the  gaining  of  an  internal  Con-science. 
There  is  only  one  of  the  strict  sciences  that  lends  itself  truly 
as  the  helpful  coadjutor  with  Religion,  in  contradistinction  to 
all  other  sciences,  and  that  is  Psychology.  The  knowledge 
of  Psychology  is,  in  fact,  the  outer  surface  of  the  knowledge 
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of  that  which  is  the  object  of  Religion.  Though  we  cannot 
know  God,  we  can  know  the  hcunan  mind,  which  is  to  us  the 
immediate  first-fruits  of  the  knowledge  whose  inner  essence  is 
inaccessible. 

It  is  very  troe  that  Self-knowledge,  in  other  departments 
than  this  of  the  Sotd,  is,  as  it  at  present  stands,  of  quite 
different  nature  from  Religion.  But  surely  history  has  certi- 
fied to  us  in  a  sufficient  manner  that  this  was  not  the  ease 
originally.  Surely  no  one,  with  recent  lights,  will  dispute  that 
«ach  several  faculty  we  now  possess,  whether  intellectual  or 
otherwise,  was  conceived  of  as  a  mythological  entity  at  the 
beginning.  The  reason  why  the  m3rthology  is  still  apparent 
in  regard  to  the  Soul  of  man,  although  discarded  in  the  other 
instances,  is  that  the  perception  of  a  Soul  within  him  is  the 
latest  of  man's  discoveries,  and  is  still  only  in  the  act  of 
completing  itself,  so  that  the  mythology  still  remains  hanging 

visibly  about  it. ^Have  I  said,  "in  the  act  of  computing 

itself"  ?  How  difficult  is  it  to  resist  that  ever-recurring  fancy 
of  completenessj  as  if  it  were  not  a  metaphysical  impossibility 
in  the  case  of  every  thing  that  is  human!  No-,  as  I  am 
myself  expressly  aiming  to  show,  there  is  no  completeness  to 
our  idea  of  self,  or  of  anything  else,  any  more  than  to  our  idea 
of  God.  Absolute  correctness,  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
things,  we  have  clean  done  with  for  ever.  The  only  thing  to 
be  thought  of,  in  any  kind  of  knowledge,  is  that  relative  degree 
of  truth  which  will  serve  us  for  practical  action.  Thus  the 
Soul  within  us,  the  knowledge  of  which  we  consider  ourselves 
to  have  gained,  is  in  absolute  fact  a  vaguely-dijQFused  Expe- 
rience,— ^not  a  thing  at  all.  The  idea  of  the  Soul  as  a  Soul, 
which  as  I  assert  is  the  fruit  out  of  the  mythology  upon  the 
'subject  which  remains  when  the  primitive  coarseness  of  the 
symbol  has  given  place  to  the  proper  character  of  an  Idea, — 
when  the  Entity  has  fined  down  into  the  Essence, — ^is  still  as 
mucih  as  ever  only  a  symbol  of  that  which  man  cannot  think 
of  except  through  a  symbol.     He  cannot  by  any  possibility 
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think  of  Experience  as  it  really  occurred.  That  wbb  in  its 
nature  only  matter  of  Feeling.  The  matter  of  Feeling  when 
projected  outwardly  for  contemplation  inevitahly  takes  limita- 
tion from  circumstance  ;  and  there  is  essentially  the  same  kind 
of  limitation, — adventitious  limitation, — ^whether  the  restricting 
influence  he  simply  the  power  of  Words,  or  Definition,  or  whether 
it  be  the  more  sensual  configuration  of  hieroglyphic  mythology. 

^What  I  should  have  said  is,  that  the  discovery  of  a  Soul 

has  attained  the  completeness  proper  to  human  thought  when 
the  mythology  of  the  symbol  is  thus  abstracted,  and  the  verbal 
symbol  alone  is  retained. 

My  proposition  then  is,  that  the  whole  purport  of  religious 
development  resolves  itself  into  this  :  the  action  of  the  human 
mind,  seeking  (teleologically  speaking)  to  know  itself.  The 
need  of  the  case  was  to  create  a  Symbol  that  should  adequately 
afford  the  reflection  of  inner  condition ;  which  reflection,  being 
obtained,  should  be  the  means,  as  it  was  the  only  possible 
means,  of  the  bettering  of  that  inner  condition.  A  Symbol 
was  created ;  but  it  was  defective  in  that  respect  wherein  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  defective  at  the  beginning.  It  was 
defective  in  so  far  that  the  mind  that  created  it  was  as  yet  only 
in  a  state  of  simple  subjectivity.  Once  the  higher  faculty 
comes  to  be  developed,  in  this  special  sphere  of  its  operation, 
and  the  power  of  Introspection  acquires  at  once  the  capacity 
to  compass  its  purpose.  The  Symbol,  through  gradually  re- 
fining influence,  has  become  abstracted  from  all  the  amount  of 
sensible  imagery  that  was  only  an  encumbrance  ;  the  abstract 
faculty  thenceforth  engendered  in  man  has  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty in  treating  the  matter  of  Self  as  Object :  it  has  obtained 
the  insight  it  was  seeking  for.  And  thus,  I  think,  the  operation 
is  shown  to  be  really  in  the  simplest  conformity  with  the 
general  rule  of  psychical  action. 

You  see,  too,  how  I  consider  that  Psychology  establishes 
the  position  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  occupy  in  arguing 
with  the  orthodox.     It  is  a  necessity  of  my  principle  to  regard 
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them  as  apon  a  lower  mental  level  than  myself.  I  perceiye 
how  orthodoxy  was  the  right  thing  for  the  period  in  hnman 
history  that  has  now  passed  away.  Bat  I  perceive  also  that 
its  adaptation  to  the  age  in  which  it  sprang  forth  is  the  very 
token  of  its  inadequacy  to  the  present.  As  long  as  the  average 
copdition  of  the  hmnan  mind  was  natnrally  only  that  of  mere 
snhjectivity,  it  was  as  beneficial  as  it  was  inevitable  that  symbols 
of  the  coarsest  kind  should  be  created.  We  know  that  this  age 
was  the  rich  season  of  all  snch  symbolization.  The  human  mind 
in  its  hitherto  crass  personal  egoism,  whatever  matter  it  attacked, 
could  only  deal  with  it  by  an  effiision  of  concrete,  sensual  self- 
repetition.  Its  symbols  were  saturated  with  the  mere  individual 
personality  of  the  creator.  But  on  this  very  account  they  served 
their  purpose.  The  soul  hm  finally  to  be  known  as  the  purest 
piece  of  Individualism  pertaining  to  man.  The  earnestness  of 
the  Self-ism  worked  out  the  true  character  of  religiousness. 
The  habit  of  Hving  under  the  Symbol  produced  the  habit  of 
religion.  The  habit  of  religion  produced  the  intrinsic  senti- 
ment and  sense  of  religion,  which  was  henceforth  never  to  be 
lost  as  an  organic  part  of  the  human  constitution.  Whenever 
we  are  in  the  mood  of  subjectivity, — and  as  I  have  said  sub* 
jectivity  is  the  ordinary  condition  of  all  of  us,  the  sense  of 
religion,  in  so  far  as  we  are  in  a  healthy  normal  state,  must 
be  present  with  us.  But  the  inability  to  entertain  the  more 
abstract  condition  when  required,  is  what  at  this  present  day 
we  can  only  account  as  a  deficiency. 

I  have  now,  as  I  think,  shown  sufficient  cause  for  the 
different  tone  of  mind  prevailing  amongst  opposite  professors 
respecting  the  very  same  matter  of  religion.  Religion,  be  it 
always  remembered,  is  to  us  that  which  our  mind  makes  it, 
and  never  anything  else.  The  orthodox  professor  sees  it  under 
only  one  aspect,  and  that  of  the  most  confused  sort;  we,  on 
the  contrary,  have  arranged  our  perceptions  of  it  under  four 
aspects.    Three  of  the  definitions  thus  required  I  have  already 
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incidentally  supplied,  as  suited  to  my  own  thought;  and  for 
deamess'  sake,  let  me  repeat  them: — 

If  the  mood  of  our  mind  be  Subjectiye,  the  definitions  of 
the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  religion  respectively  mil  be  these : — 
First. — That  of  the  Inner  side  will  be,  that  it  consists 
in  a  sense  of  Divine  guardianship  and  sympathy  (I  take 
this  first  because  it  is  that  one  of  the  permanent  aspects 
which  most  closely  corresponds  with  the  original  single 
aspect  of  the  orthodox) ; — 

Second. — ^That  of  the  Outer  side,  conveying  the  idea 
of  religion  supplying  the  basis  to  the  just-stated  sense  of 
religion,  will  be  that  it  consists  in  the  attaining  of  a  Con- 
sciousness of  Deity,  acting  within  ourselves  as  a  portion 
of  a  general  force  (see  p.  18). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mood  of  our  mind  be  of  the  higher 
intellectual  strain  which  (quasi)  rids  itself  of  subjective,  or 
purely  personal,  images,  and  becomes  Objective,  the  more 
definite  form  will  be  required  as  follows : — 

Third. — ^The  Outer  side  (this  being  the  one  actually  first 
realized,)  will  consist  in  the  abstract  fact  of  the  human 
acquisition  of  the  faculty  known  as  the  human  Soul; — 
And  the  fourth  definition,  or  that  of  the  Inner  side,  re- 
quiring  to  be  added;  must  evidently  be  that  which  shall 
correspond  with  this  third,  (just  as  the  first  corresponded 
with  the  second)  by  expressing  the  relation  held  by  the  human 
Soul  as  towards  the  entire  remainder  of  Universal  Existence : — 
to  set  forth  which  relation  will  constitute  my  whole  object  when 
I  come  to  the  more  practical  and  later  part  of  this  work.  For 
it  is  the  necessity  of  the  very  facts  upon  which  I  am  here  at 
issue  with  the  orthodox,  that  I  carmot  arrive  at  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  sentiment  of  religion,  till  I  have 
worked  out  fully  in  the  first  place  its  intellectual  phase.  He, 
with  his  one  definition  of  religion,  all-suj£cient  as  he  esteems 
it,  makes  it  his  special  boast  that  he  has  no  need  of  any  other. 
Behgion,  he  says,  has  only  to  be  felt^  and  he  prefers  not  to 
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thifik  about  it.  '<  Can  taking  thought/'  he  virtoally  asks, 
"  add  one  cubic  to  its  stature  ?" — while  we  rejoin,  **  Yes,  truly 
it  can  I  seeing  that  taking  thought  is  the  natural  exercise  of 
that  which  belongs  to  the  mind,  whatever  be  the  case  with  the 
body;  and  that  if  religion  be  debarred  from  proper  mental 
exercise,  it  can  but  fall  into  degeneracy  and  decay." 

As  the  consequence  of  the  classification  of  my  ideas,  I  have 
no  longer  the  least  hesitation  as  to  the  question  that  I  supposed 
under  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  this  section :  the  dis- 
cussion, namely,  as  to  the  fact  of  religious  progress.  I  see 
how  the  turning  of  human  faculties,  for  a  certain  limited  period, 
in  the  alien  direction  of  thinking  about  religion,  instead  of  con- 
tinuously resting  in  the  inner  feeling  of  it,  is  the  natural  means 
of  working  out  the  purification  and  elevation  of  that  inner 
feeling,  and  so  of  effecting  a  progress  for  it.  This  is  the 
Psychological  law  that  fills  up  the  measure  of  my  confidence : 
and  that  does  so  the  more,  the  farther  I  see  how  intelligible 
are  its  bearings,  in  fact,  upon  the  whole  field  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  progress. 

The  necessity  for  this  periodical  turning  out  of  personal 
emotion  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  abstract 
contemplation,  (in  addition  to  the  modification  gained  at  the 
same  time  from  outward  circumstance,)  causes  an  appearance 
of  stages  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  mind.  To  pass  from 
subjective  unorganism  into  subjective  organism  requires  an 
intervening  dwelling  in  the  alien  phase  of  scientific  abstract- 
ness,  whose  real  purport  does  not,  however,  record  itself  in  the 
consciousness,  till  the  return  is  made  iato  habitual  condition, 
when  the  marking  of  difference' now  made  in  that  condition 
shows  as  a  distinct  era.  This  is  one  fact  to  be  attended'  to ; 
and  another  is,  that  the  transaction  of  passing  from  one  mental 
attitude  to  another  is  always  that  which  we  know  as  the  crea- 
tion of  Forms,  When  the  mind  is  passing  out  of  the  condition 
of  prevailing  Emotion  into  that  of  prevailing  Ratiocination,  it 
creates  Forms  of  Belief;   when  it  is  passing  in  the  reverse 
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direction,  it  creates  Forms  of  Thought.  The  first  are  religions 
Sjmhols;  the  last  are  intellectnal  Formnlas:  hut  both,  I  sup- 
pose, are  of  one  nature,  and  have  one  function, — ^to  convert 
that  which  is  impulsive  into  that  which  shall  have  been  checked 
and  corroborated  by  experience. 

I  am  speaking  now,  as  I  hope  will  be  understood,  as  to  the 
general  habit  of  the  mind,  working  out  changes  upon  a  large 
historical  stage.  But  I  do  indeed  conceive  that  the  same  thing 
goes  on  also  upon  a  smaller  scale,  in  what  constitutes  in  fact  the 
universal  manner  of  psychation :  that  is,  that  the  whole  sense 
of  mind  within  us  is  caused  by  an  incessant  alternation  between 
two  phases,  corresponding  to  those  here  described.  Every  men- 
tal sensation  I  consider  to  have  been  caused  by  a  temporary 
projection  out  of  simple  sensation.  The  individual  mind  in 
which  such  projections  come  to  be  noted  as  characteristic,  is 
only  that  which  has  them  more  prominently  than  other  indi- 
viduals :  and  so  of  different  modes  of  mind.  And  when  I  say,  as 
above,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  epoch  during  which  the  mind 
creates  Forms  of  Belief,  I  mean  that  during  that  epoch  there 
is  a  general  prevailing  condition  of  only  very  feeble  projection 
out  of  self-ism  into  abstraction ;  and  the  reverse  in  the  opposite 


The  creation  of  the  long-enduring  Symbol  of  Faith  which 
we  call  Christianity,  was  the  work  of  those  centuries  of  human 
history  during  which  the  abundant  subjectivity  of  the  mind 
demanded  the  working  out  of  the  not  yet  attained  function  of 
self-abstraction.  As  soon  as  the  demand  was  satisfied,  and  the 
Symbol  was  completed,  the  counter-demand  arose  that  the  new 
function  must  also  have  its  exercise.  Thought  began  to  operate 
upon  the  Symbol,  and  just  because  in  so  doing  it  had  to  create 
Forms  of  Thought  for  its  purpose,  it  destroyed  the  substance  of 
that  whidi  was  the  Form  of  Emotion.  As  long  as  abstract 
science  remained  in  the  ascendant.  Religion  was  to  all  appear- 
ance being  continually  crushed  out  of  existence.  It  was  not 
till  the  very  time  of  the  present  day  that,  according  to  my 
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belief,  the  third  seetion  of  the  process  aniyed,  which,  by  teach- 
ing the  law  of  mental  development,  shows  how  the  improvement 
in  fjEict  gained  to  religion  by  the  correcting  influence  registers 
and  establishes  itself  in  the  stock  of  the  human  constitution. 

The  nature  of  the  force  that  compels  the  mind  in  these 
opposite  directions,  when  once  the  duplicity  of  function  is  esta- 
blished, I  conceive  to  be  chiefly  that  of  re-action:  the  mind 
naturally  tending  towards  the  mood  that  it  is  in  want  of.  But 
here  is  another  special  matter,  of  the  highest  metaphysical 
importance,  to  be  attended  to  in  connection  with  the  realization 
of  these  three-fold  stages. 

As  my  easiest  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  reier  to  my  own  experience  in  the  working  out 
of  abstract  conception,  as  I  have  described  it  in  my  former 
volume  of  <<  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith."  It  is  true  that  it  is 
always  a  perilous  thing  to  set  ourselves  to  generalize  upon  our 
own  special  experience ;  but  let  me  say,  as  my  excuse  in  this 
instance,  that  if  I  had  not  had  a  latent  presentiment  that  the 
experience  I  had  encountered  was  such  as  would  bear  the  gene- 
ralizing upon,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  laying  it  out  at 
all  for  public  inspection.  It  was  in  that  work  my  object  to 
show  the  gradual  formation,  in  successive  layers,  of  the  con- 
viction respecting  Religion  that  finally  had  seemed  to  myself 
satisfactory.  And  I  will  now  state  in  a  condensed  formula  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  law  of  the  matter,  through  the 
^ilfilling  of  which  I  believe  that  success  is  only  possibly  to  be 
gained: — ^precisely  because,  as  will  be  seen,  I  assume  that  suc- 
cess in  interpreting  the  natural  facts  of  the  growth  of  Christ- 
ianity depends  upon  our  mind's  acting  upon  a  similar  track. 

The  three-fold  process  then,  as  I  experienced  it,  was  this : — 

First,  starting  as  I  did  from  the  basis  of  supematuraliEnn, 
I  found  that  the  need  present  with  me  was  for  an  implicit  search 
into  the  truth  afforded  by  History.  And  what  is  this,  I  now 
ask,  but  a  beginning  witii  that  outer  side  of  knowledge  which 
I  assert  to  be  always  re<[uired? — only,  be  it  observed,  with  this 
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most  notable  qnalification : — The  study  of  History  is  the  ex- 
amination of  the  external  facts  of  a  subject,  esteemed  not  only 
as  they  are,  but  as  they  have  been. 

The  second  step  was  that  which  gave  the  contradictory 
aspect.  Having  gained,  as  I  supposed,  some  tangible  impres- 
sion as  to  what  History  conld  show,  I  tmned  to  see  what 
could  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  great  mistake  that  my  own 
feelings  had  made  in  the  matter.  There  arose  a  re-actionary 
craving  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  subject.  I  was  compelled 
to  seek  out  the  internal  facts,  forming,  as  I  may  say,  the  His- 
tory of  human  nature,  in  continuance  of  that  former  History  of 
human  transactions.  For  the  same  qualification  was  necessary 
here  also,  that  the  internal  facts  must  be  considered  not  only 
as  they  are,  but  also  as  they  have  been. 

And  lastly,  the  third  step  was  the  one  which  combined  the 
conflicting  results  of  the  two  former,  by  showing  to  me  this 
very  capability  of  so  reconciling  contradictions  as  constituting ' 
in  itself  the  actual  law  of  psychical  Development: — ^that  is,  by 
showing  how  the  course  of  human  transactions,  working  upon 
the  course  of  human  nature,  is  the  proper  means  by  which  is 
effected  the  stable  advancement  of  the  latter. 

Now  by  this  formula  becomes  evident  the  metaphysical  fact 
to  which  I  have  just  called  attention.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  three-fold  process,  constituting  what  may  be  called  a 
single  step  or  interval  of  progress,  the  matter  of  pervading 
significance,  as  really  conveying  to  it  the  character  of  progress, 
is  that  the  step  is  shown  as  being  consummated  through  the 
gaining  of  the  sense  of  Time.*    It  is  the  introduction  of  this 

•  As  an  instftnce  of  the  beginning  need  for  external  History  on  every 
amversal  occasion  of  a  freeh  awakening  of  the  mind's  attention,  we  may 
take  the  recent  illustration  oat  of  pnre  matter  of  science  in  regard  to  the 
observation  of  the  son's  spots.  During  the  discossion  upon  the  nature 
of  them  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  British  Association  at  New- 
castle, was  it  not  evident  that  the  stringent  requisition  was  felt  to  be  first 
to  ascertain  what  might  have  been  the  behaviour  of  those  spots,  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  what  the  spots  really  ar«/ 
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new  consideration  that  first,  as  I  belieye,  conveys  to  the  mind 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  what  it  has  heen  doing.  The  law  of 
the  matter,  as  I  would  propound  it,  is  the  following:  that  the 
means  of  ripening  the  human  faculty  out  of  its  original  subjec- 
tivity into  the  compound  habit  of  mind  which  maintains  itself 
by  the  alternate  play  of  the  actively-objective  function  (dealing 
with  ovOer  facts)  and  the  passively- subjective  repose  of  the 
thinking  principle  (falling  back  upon  the  more  habitually  con- 
genial dealing  with  inner  facts)  consists  precisely  in  the  acquir- 
ing of  this  novel  mode  of  estimation, — ^this  learning,  on  the 
part  of  the  mind,  to  see  its  own  subjection  to  that  which  it  has 
already  seen  as  the  controller  of  all  things  besides  itself,  the 
sovereign  power  of  Time. 

The  sense  arrives,  as  I  suppose,  just  by  the  fact  of  the 
change  of  mental  position  that  has  been  going  on.  From 
having  exalted  itself  to  an  external  station  whence  to  look  down 
upon  its  subjective  self; — from  having  subsequently  plunged 
back  into  the  recesses  of  self,  with  all  the  greater  depth  of 
(so-to-speak)  self-sympathy,  on  account  of  the  tempwary  alien- 
ation : — ^the  mind  comes  to  entertain  the  recognition  of  change 
of  condition  as  belonging  to  itself, — change,  that  is,  both  as 
regards  its  recent  abstract  position,  and  its  previous  inferior 
subjective  position.  It  entertains  the  idea  of  its  own  condition 
under  different  circumstances  as  successive  phases  of  condition. 
And  this  is  the  gaining  of  the  idea  of  development  in  relation 
to  itself  as  the  work  of  Time. 

When  I  said,  therefore,  that  my  conception  of  the  purport 
of  Christianity,  as  making  us  aware  of  the  possession  of  a  Soul, 
was  in  agreement  wii^  the  orthodox,  I  had  still  to  point  out 
this  respect  in  which  I  consider  my  view  to  go  far  beyond 
theirs.  The  orthodox  idea  of  the  Soul  was  that  which  was 
incapable  of  change  or  extension:  it  was  a  thing  literally  of 
that  inorganic  sort  which  they  instinctively  associate  with  it 
when  they  describe  it  by  the  figure, — ^beautiful  as  a  figure, — 
of  its  being  *'  a  spark"  emitted  from  the  bosom  of  '<  heavenly 
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flame'*  which  is  Deity.  Taken  with  the  litendness  that  they 
do  take  it,  the  figure  is  surely  the  farthest  from  heing  beautifol ! 
Do  they  not  imply  by  it  that  the  character  of  Deity  is  to  them 
as  the  flint  or  other  mineral  substance  that  really  is  always  the 
furnisher  of  the  sp^k!  And  such  a  suggestion  is,  I  assure 
them,  as  barbarous  to  my  feeling,  as  I  know  that  the  interpre- 
tation which  I  put  upon  the  figure,  and  which  makes  it  more 
pertinent  to  me,  is  a  nullifying  of  it  to  thdr  feeling.  But  let 
us  stop  to  attend  to  one  little  fact,  and  see  if  the  matter  does 
not  come  out  straight  between  us.  The  sparks  which  accord- 
ing to  the  old-world  notion  were  portions  out  of  the  peculiar 
Entity  of  the  substance  of  Fire,  are  brought  to  light  by  modem 
chemistry  as  no  other  properly  than  incandescent  particles  of 
mineral,  flinty  or  gaseous.  Does  not  this  aflbrd,  I  ask,  the  true 
reflection  of  the  very  dilemma  of  our  controversy  ?  They  accuse 
me  of  denying  the  existence  of  the  spark  because  I  say  there 
is  proved  to  be  no  such  substance  as  that  supposed  element 
of  Fire,  except  as  an  ideal  image;  I  accuse  them  of  degrading 
the  ideal  character  of  the  spark  by  the  literalism  which,  in 
taking  the  <'  emission  "  as  an  actual  one,  really  makes  the  nature 
of  the  spark  upon  the  same  low  level  with  the  carbon  or  flint. 

Do  I  then  really  desire  to  prove,  I  shall  be  asked,  that  the 
Soul  is  in  very  deed  nothing  at  all  except  only  thus  an  appari- 
tion of  incandescent  feeling? — It  is,  at  all  events,  only  thus 
that  I  know  any  thing  about  it.  What  it  is  in  absolute  fact,  as 
I  have  told  you,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  no  capacity  for  know- 
ing. God  only  knows.  But  when  I  do  know  it  thus  as  incan- 
descent feeling,  relatively  to  myself,  I  turn  round  to  ask  again 
of  you,  what  is  there  of  greater  importance  respecting  it  that 
I  require  to  know?  Surely  I  know  it  as  that  which  concerns 
me  far  more  immediately  than  any  thing  else  about  it  can  con- 
cern me.  What  do  you  care  to  know  about  the  spark  more 
urgently  than  that  in  touching  you  it  will  bum  you? 

Let  me  ask  you  farther  this :  do  you  not  know  the  spark, 
after  all,  upon  the  very  same  terms  that  you  know  the  flint, — 


\ 
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the  ideal  entity  apon  exactly  the  same  basis  of  evidence  as  the 
so-called  mineral  reality : — excepting  indeed  the  modification 
that  its  nature  rightfully  demands?  The  spark  as  Flint  yon 
say  you  know  as  such  because  it  possesses  the  substantial 
attribute  of  extended  Solidity?  Very  well:  your  measuring 
standard  is  a  sufficing  one  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  thing 
you  measure.  An  inorganic  substance  like  Flint  whose  nature 
is  such  that  it  shows  upon  itself  no  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  Time,  requires  no  thought  of  Time  to  enter  into  its  defini- 
tion. Solidity  is  a  term  that  respects  Space  alone  of  the  two 
great  metaphyseal  divisions.  It  is  an  idea  also  that  is  proper 
to  the  early  mental  stage  of  mere  subjectivity,  and  corresponds 
with  it  the  more  precisely  because  in  fad,  although  the  regard  to 
Time  is  not  yet  differentiated  out  of  it,  it  is  nevertheless  present 
in  a  nascent  state  jumbled  up  together  with  the  idea  of  Space. 
When  thought  has  dwelt  upon  the  idea, — occasion  for  it  having 
arisen  in  the  organic  character  of  the  matter  in  hand, — ^it  be- 
comes perceptible  that  Solidity  really  means  the  capability  of 
preserving  the  form  to  which  the  object  is  accustomed  fsolitus) 
in  resistance  not  to  a  single  attack,  but  to  a  suceeadon  of  attacks 
upon  Solidity,  And  under  the  influence  of  this  new  consider- 
ation, Solidity  naturally  changes  itself  into  Durability.*  Ex- 
tension as  Durability  means  Extension  in  regard  to  Time,  while 
Extension  in  regard  to  Space  remains  still  lurking  under  the 
original  term  with  an  understood  variation  that  it  now  means 
the  act  of  extension  instead  of  as  formerly  the  simple  fact  of 
extension. 

•  The  word  that  really  corresponds  to  Solidity  by  its  mclnsion  of  the 
two  aspects  of  Space  and  Time  in  one  is  Expansion,  The  two  terms,  I 
would  say,  adequately  depict  the  difference  I  am  drawing  oat  between 
Orthodoxy  and  Development-principle.  The  one  is  fixed  and  therein 
earthy;  the  other  is  expansive.  Observe,  for  the  whole  of  the  above 
scheme,  the  degree  of  sanction  that  I  may  claim  from  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Locke: — **  And  if  the  names  of  things  may  at  all  direct  our 

thoughts  towards  the  originals  of  men^s  ideas one  may  have  occasion 

to  think,  by  the  name  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  existence,  with 
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I  say  then,  that  jnst  as  the  spark  when  taken  as  Flint  is 
known  by  its  extension  in  solidity,  so  is  the  spark  when  taken 
as  Fire  known  by  its  dnrability  in  extension.  It  endures,  so 
long  as  it  endnres,  inasmuch  as  it  ettends ;  it  extends  as  long 
as  ever  it  endures.  It  is  this  which  forms  the  especial  attribute 
which  makes  Fire  what  it  is  in  our  apprehension,  an  idea  that 
is  altogether  exalted  above  that  of  the  fragmentary  mineral,  by 
the  organism  introduced  into  it,  which  makes  it  at  once  instinct 
with  Ufe.  Fire  is  a  vital  image:  our  mental  image  of  flint  is 
as  destitute  of  life  as  the  thiug  it  images.  Keep  the  distinc- 
tions clear  between  that  which  is  imaginary,  and  that  which  is 
imagined,  and  our  thinking  ability  is  at  once  solid  and  vitally 
true.  But,  mix  up  the  two,  and  our  thought  is,  as  I  have 
said,  all  in  a  jumble:  —  a  jxmible  that  may  be  very  little 
trouble  to  us  with  regard  to  this  transitory  illustration  of  the 
spark,  but  that  is  of  the  most  eminent  significance  in  relation 
to  that  which  the  spark  so  happily  typifles. 

When  you  image  to  yourself  that  the  human  soul  is  literally 
an  instantaneous  production  after  the  identical  fashion  of  the 
creation  of  an  ignited  atom  of  flint,  I  say  that  your  conception 
is  still  of  that  low  sort  which  is  only  appropriate  to  the  most 
inferior  of  the  departments  of  actual  existence.  It  remains  in 
the  veiy  same  region  of  crass  mythology  which  produced  the 
metallic  notion  of  Wisdom  in  her  armour,  springing,  spear  in 
hand,  out  of  the  cleft  skull  of  Jove.  It  is  a  conception  of  that 
unadvised,  little  carefuUy-worked-up  sort,  which  characterizes 
every  way  of  accounting  for  things  in  the  mode  of  miracle: — 

a  kind  Off  resistanee  to  any  destractiye  force,  and  the  eontinnstion  6£ 
solidity. . .  .were  thought  to  haye  some  analogy,  and  gave  occasion  to 
words  so  near  of  kin,  as  darwre  and  duarum  e$$e. . .  .Bnt  be  that  as  it  will/ 
this  is  certain,  that  whoeyer  porsaes  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them 
sometimes  launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body,  into  the  infinity  of  space 
or  expansion ;  the  idea  whereof  is  distinct  and  separate  from  body,  and 
all  other  things:  which  may  (to  those  who  please)  be  a  subject  of  farther 
meditation."    On  the  Human  Understanding^  Book  II.,  oh.  15,  §  4. 
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a  supposing  of  effect  brought  about  without  regard  to  the  Time 
that  really  was  needed  to  bring  it  about. 

All  this,  however,  must  be  unintelligible  to  the  orthodox 
upon  his  own  ground ;  he  can  only  consider  it  as  that  which  I 
am  very  sure  he  iviU  consider  it : — a  petty  quibble  upon  words. 
When  I  come^  draw  out  the  explanation  in  detail,  I  hope  the 
case  may  be  otherwise ;  but  in  this  introductory  outline  I  can 
only  expect  the  misunderstanding  that  according  to  my  own  prin- 
ciple lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  And  it  is  moreover 
inevitable  with  regard  to  the  thinker  that  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  orthodox,  not  at  all  less  than  with  regard  to  the  orthodox 
himself.  For  if  the  orthodox,  as  I  suppose,  rests  upon  a  range 
of  thought  that,  having  never  yet  attempted  to  make  introspection 
upon  itself,  is  by  that  very  fact  upon  a  lower  level  than  mine,'!' 
yet  in  respect  of  his  regard  to  religion,  which  he  and  I  equally 
maintain  to  be  the  chief  thing  with  us,  the  plane  of  our 
thoughts  at  all  events  is  parallel.  But  the  Positivist  who  has 
by  his  own  profession  turned  his  back  upon  religion,  and  for 
the  present  rests  in  an  intellectual  alienation  from  it,  if  nearer 
to  me  in  one  respect,  lies  as  to  his  direction  at  an  angle  of  the 
greatest  difference.  I  say  that  he  is  stopping  short  at  the 
stage  of  scientific  abstraction  that  really  ought  to  re-act  by 
bringing  him  on  to  me.  But  where  he  actually  is,  he  cannot 
even  see  the  meaning  that  I  intend  by  the  very  words  I  use. 
My  continuing  to  talk,  as  I  do,  about  <<God"  and  *'  the  Soul" 
is  to  him  as  sheer  nonsense,  as  perhaps  to  the  orthodox  it  is 
profane  blasphemy. 

*  Of  coarse  I  mean  a  relatively  lower  level.  I  may  be  arguing  with 
a  man  whose  actual  power  of  mind  is  fax  above  mine,  and  who  may 
therefore  have  the  right  to  look  down  npon  me :  bnt  still  it  is  possible 
that  his  mind  may  not  have  reached  the  stage  of  its  own  development 
corresponding  to  mine  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  understand  me, — 
mine,  on  the  other  hand,  being  always  possibly  defective  in  the  contrary 
way  of  being  over -hasty, — ^premature  and  feeble.  The  meanest  herb  that 
bears  a  flower,  U  it  do  indeed  bear  a  flower,  must  be  thought  of  in  classi- 
fication as  in  a  condition  that  in  so  far  is  beyond  that  of  the  oak  itself. 
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While,  however,  I  propound  these  mental  stages,  as  afford^ 
ing  to  me  the  sufficient  reason  for  all  this  occasional  mun^ 
telligihleness,  I  must  not  omit  to  render  more  prominent  than 
I  have  done,  one  important  point  of  my  explanation.  I  said 
only  that  these  stages  existed  as  an  appearance.  I  have  no 
idea  of  them  as  that  kind  of  reality  which  proves  itself  as  snch 
by  making  its  indelible  mark  npon  the  habitual  consciousness  of 
mankind.  I  consider  them  as  pertaining  solely  to  the  thought 
that  created  them,  and  that  created  them  because  it  could  not 
get  on  without  them.  Like  all  other  work  of  classification, 
I  consider  the  distinction  implied  by  them,  while  essentially 
necessary  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  purely  arbitrary 
on  the  contrary  and  more  familiar  mode  of  judging.  To  itself, 
the  subjective  consciousness  is,  as  we  have  seen,  always  one 
and  indivisible :  a  tablet  in  which  we  may  indeed  perceive,  by 
taking  in  large  masses  of  experience  together,  so  much  of  pro* 
gress  as  that  our  spiritual  nature  is  at  the  actual  moment  to 
some  indefinite  extent  wider  and  deeper  than  it  was  in  time 
past,  and  less  wide  and  less  deep  than  we  aspire  for  it  to  be- 
come in  time  future,  but  in  which  every  kind  of  more  special 
demarcation  is  utterly  wanting.  The  subjective  consciousness 
is  by  its  nature  as  incognizant  of  any  thing  like  linear  boun- 
daries or  particular  eras  of  transition  in  itself,  as  it  is  of  the 
rational  material  that  brmgs  to  it  the  incessant  maintenance 
required  to  its  substance  from  without.  And  in  this  respect  it 
is  in  fact  only  showing  its  fidelity  as  that  which  the  subjective 
consciousness  ought  to  be,  the  genuine  transcript  of  circum- 
stantial nature.  Neither  in  the  actual  course  of  experience, 
any  more  than  here  in  the  human  registry  of  experience,  is 
there  any  thing  which  at  all  corresponds  with  this  assortment 
into  mental  epochs,  and  seasons  of  passing  over  into  one  or 
the  other  of  the  different  modes  of  function.  In  reality  they 
are  going  on  at  one  and  the  same  time,  except  for  a  degree  of 
separateness  too  minute  for  ordinary  thought  to  distinguish, 
although  veritably  such  as  still,  in  spite  of  its  minuteness,  serves 
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I  the  purpose  to  which  abstract  penetration  is  able  to  make  it 

minister: — ^I  mean,  to  exhibit  that  true  order  of  precedence  as 
to  the  outer  side  of  knowledge  needing  to  establish  itself  in 
priority  to  the  inner  side  which  I  hold  to  be  of  fundamental 
necessity.  The  triply-marked  operation,  by  which  I  signify 
the  gaining  of  one  and  the  other  side  and  then  their  combina- 
tion; and  which,,  as  one  entire  operation  aff»r  another  is  ac- 
complished, shows  the  general  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the 
tangible  mode  of  the  formation  of  successive  layers  of  accretion 
to  the  mental  substance:  is  a  matter  solely  of  the  peculiar 
necessity  that  belongs  to  all  obtaining  of  general  conceptions. 
Have  we  not  seen, — is  it  not  universally  acknowledged, — ^that 
•  the  intellect  can  do  nothing  without  its  Forms,  any  more  than 
the  semi-intellectual  religious  imagination?  And,  indeed,  to 
those  that  persist  in  holding  by  the  demand  for  correspondence 
with  external  fact,  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  is  here,  after 
all,  just  the  same  kind  of  sanction  for  the  distinction  made,  as 
there  is  in  an  abundance  of  other  instances  in  which  custom  has 
long  caused  us  to  feel  no  want  for  any  thing  more.  There  is 
the  same  ground  of  distinction,  for  example,  as  that  in  the 
cases  of  which  we  so  iiEaniliarly  avail  ourselves,  without  any 
demur  as  to  the  arbitrariness  which  some  of  us  have  perhaps 
never  been  aware  of,  but  which  all  of  us  have  no  present 
thought  about, — ^the  separation  between  youth  and  age,  summer 
and  winter,  day  and  night. 

Do  you  not  perceive,  then,  the  analogical  force  that  I  am 
going  to  claim  out  of  this,  both  for  my  psychological  scheme, 
and  the  argument  on  behalf  of  which  my  psychology  is  adduced  ? 
— Grant  that  the  forms  of  intellect,  for  all  their  arbitrariness, 
have  nevertheless  this  acknowledged  utility ; — grant  also,  as  this 
first  datum  analogically  tends  to  prove,  that  the  forms  of  intel- 
lectual emotion,  although  perhaps  somewhat  frailer  in  thehr 
nature,  are  still  essentially  of  similar  kind: — and  the  proved 
utility  of  the  one  class  is  the  strongest  antecedent  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  utility  of  the  othdl'.     The  creating  of  distinctive 
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forms,  all  arbitrary  ihongh  they  are,  has  long  been  owned  as 
the  gloly  of  the  intellect:  why  shall  we  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  creating  of  distinctive  forms  may  also  be  the  glory  of  onr 
religions  nature,  notwithstanding  the  arbitrariness  which  is 
being  shown  to  exist  here  also?  In  the  former  case,  we  hays 
not  the  least  nneasiness  to  say  that  these  forms  are  the  fruit  of 
mere  human  invention, — ^that  where  the  human  mind  is  not, 
there  they  are  not; — ^why  shall  we  be  afraid  to  recognize  that 
our  r^igious  symbols  have  also  not  a  bit  of  reality  within  them, 
save  always  this,  which  after  all  is  the  truest  reality  that  can 
possibly  exist  for  us :  that  they  have  had  a  genuine  foundation 
within  our  own  human  nature,  and  by  their  practical  exercise 
have  shown  themselves  a  genuine  benefit  to  human  nature? 
Upon  the  reality  of  this  ben^, — ^I  come  round  to  my  former 
conclusion, — I  am  willing,  for  my  own  part,  to  rest  the  whole 
evidence  of  Religion,  and  of  Religion  as  a  work  of  intrinsically 
Divine  Origin. 


SECTION  III. — THB  BBVELOPUKST-VIBW  OF  RELIOXO»»  BY  WHICH  IT 
APPEABfl  AS  A  COMMON  BTOOK,  MAIMTAEKSD  TO  MANKIND  BT  BUCCE88IVX 
INSTANCES  OF  FORMAL  OBBTBUCTION  AND  BENBWAL:  LTINO  OPEN  TO, 
AND  DEMANDING,  THE  ADYANTAOE  OF  A  OENEBAL  OOMPABATITE  8UBYET. 
— ^ASSUMPTION  OF  CHBISTIANITT  AS  THE  FOBM  WHICH  IS  ADEQUATELY 
BEPBE8ENTATITB  OF  THB  OBOWTH  OF  BBLIGION  IN  OENEBAL. 

Having  now  shown,  as  I  hope,  that  my  belief  with  regard 
to  these  two  important  points  of  God  and  the  human  Soul  is 
by  no  means  the  negation  that  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be, 
but  that  it  is  really  a  most  solid  and  expanding  belief,  I  must 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  position  that  my  view  causes  me  to 
hold  towards  the  general  matter  of  human  belief. 

And  what  I  claim  it  to  be  is  indeed  no  less  than  that  en- 
larged and  deepened  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  subject,  such 
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as  no  one  can  deny,  when  so  stated,  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
arriving  at  a  true  judgment  respecting  it.  Orthodoxy  has 
sympathy  only  within  its  own  sphere ;  Positivism,  which  treats 
religion  as  only  matter  of  abstract  science,  cannot  be  said  to 
to  have  any  sympathy  with  it  at  all :  but  the  Development- view 
which  takes  the  whole  of  homan  belief  as  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  one  common  stock,  is  that  which  of  necessity  carries 
a  vital  interest  into  every  part  of  it. 

Think  of  it,  and  yon  will  see  that  this  sympathy  comes, 
and  can  come,  only  with  that  special  view  which  has  just  been 
stated  as  the  law  of  Forms : — ^Forms,  which  in  this  matter  of 
religion  are  so  inevitably  apt  to  be  treated  by  reformers  with 
what  I  cannot  help  esteeming  a  most  nnphilosophic  contempt* 
From  the  point  of  view  taken  ^  Positivism,  Forms  of  belief 
are  certain  products  created  out  of  the  mind,  indicating  a 
certain  condition,  which  when  the  mind  has  passed  beyond 
that  condition,  are  of  no  farther  import,  but  simply  deserve  to 
be  cast  away.  To  Development- view,  on  the  contrary.  Forms 
are  precisely  that  portion  of  the  integral  substance  of  the  mind 
wherein  consists  the  real  energy  that  has  the  continued  creating 
of  the  mind.  Instead  of  being  considered  as  merely  products 
out  of  the  mind,  though  such  products  they  undoubtedly  are, 
they  ought  to  be  much  more  influentially  regarded  as  the  real 
sources  of  mind.  Without  Forms  of  Faith,  I  say  we  could 
never  have  had  Faith  itself.  Faith  is  the  present  result  out  of 
previous  Forms :  and  this  manner  of  regarding  it  is,  I  assert, 
the  only  means  of  doing  justice  to  those  Forms,  and  to  the 
whole  subject  connected  with  those  Forms. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Forms  of  Faith  must  severally  pass 
away,  being,  as  they  are,  in  their  nature,  successive :  but  this 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  their  requiring  to  be  cast  away. 
By  reducing  them,  as  is  here  proposed  to  be  done,  to  con- 
formity with  the  general  law  of  organic  increase,  we  see  how 
the  falling  off  of  some  certain  portion  of  exterior  element  is  the 
phenomenon  that  always  naturally  accompanies,  and  indicates 
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the  existence  of,  the  coimter-phenomexion  of  the  assiinilation 
of  the  trae  snbstance  of  the  Form.  The  falling  off  is  the  sign 
at  once  of  the  Form's  having  had  a  true  work  to  perform,  and 
of  its  having  performed  it  truly.  And  thus  we  come  to  the 
right  balance  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  Form  onght 
always  to  be  held,  as  compared  with  the  snbstance :  neither 
the  original  over-estimation  which  at  first  exulted  that  the 
presently-sufficing  Form  must  of  necessity  be  permanent ;  nor 
the  under-estimation  which  on  finding  out  its  merely  temporary 
character  is  apt  to  look  back  upon  it  with  contempt.  The 
Sliding  of  this  balance  is,  I  say,  the  removal  of  a  practical 
torment  unspeakable. 

What  is  Growth,  let  us  consider,  throughout  the  whole 
economy  of  Nature,  other  than  always  this  same  process  of 
continuously  accepting  of,  and  profiting  by,  the  successive  acts 
of  formal  destruction?  Constant  attachment  as  to  substance, 
under  periodical  instances  of  abandonment  as  to  form: — this 
is  the  universal  paradox  that  in  one  kind  of  living  experience 
after  another,  always  afresh  startles  and  terrifies  us  at  first, 
and  strengthens  and  consoles  us  at  last.  Is  it  not  truly  a 
reason  for  rejoicing  that  it  is  only  this  old  thing  over  again  that 
has  just  been  agitating  us  in  the  soul-shaking  catastrophe  come 
over  our  religion  ?  Shall  we  not  indeed  be  glad, — ^I  appeal  to 
every  struggler  after  truth,  now  in  the  agonies  of  self-contradic- 
tion, and  half  of  self-condemnation  resulting  therefrom: — shall 
we  not  have  the  right  to  congratulate  ourselves,  if  it  really  be 
made  clear  that  this  harassing  tearing  of  ourselves  away  firom 
all  our  early  associations  of  belief  is  only  the  expression  for 
that  outer  loosening  and  fertilizing  of  the  soil,  and  those  inner 
growing  pains,  which  will  have  to  end  in  their  spreading  them- 
selves out  in  only  a  larger  sphere  of  always  similar  kind  of 
construction?    And  surely  the  world-wide  analogy  is  strong 

enough  to  support  the  trust! ^Nay,  as  a  still  closer  analogy: 

— ^if  the  whole  substance  of  our  body  is  continually  passing 
away  without  any  interruption  to  our  identity,  hgw  much 
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simpler  than  this  is  it  to  belieye  that  the  same  kind  of  thing 
may  happen  to  onr  religion?  How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  at  least  the  natural  state  of  the  case,  that 
onr  faith  also  has  been  really  only  establishing  itself  by  the 
very  means  that  at  first  appeared  to  be  nprooting  it? 

The  recognition  of  this  identity  as  preserved  in  the  essen- 
tial  matter  of  religion,  whatever  be  the  outward  changes  that 
it  may  undergo,  is  the  third  leading  point  which  I  now  offer 
as  proving  the  genuine  religiousness  of  my  views.  Together 
with  the  recognition  comes  the  sense  of  personal  consistency  of 
iiEiith,  so  much  deepened  by  this  fact  of  its  resting  upon  the 
larger  sense  of  the  general  continuity  of  flEuth,  as  I  may  say 
from  my  own  individual  experience  to  have  an  irresistible 
power  in  winning  over  to  such  an  impression  of  those  views. 
I  own  that,  as  an  habitual  influence,  I  should  even  now  feel 
very  little  satisfaction  in  them,  if  it  were  not  for  the  re-assur- 
ance,— always  needed  in  cases  of  change, — ^that  this  perception 
brings  home  to  me.  It  would  have  been  but  a  sorry  thing  to 
have  had  the  soul  broken  up  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  when 
most  the  strength  of  soul  is  needed,  if  this  confidence  as  to  the 
real  obedience  to  the  law  of  preservation  even  in  the  very  finct 
of  the  dispersion,  had  not,  as  I  say  it  does,  brought  with  it  the 
renewal,  and  more  than  the  renewal,  of  early  vigour.  But 
very  slight  ground  of  self-gratulation  should  I  have  founds — 
for  remember  I  am  now  speaking  only  for  myself, — in  even  the 
most  palpable  superiority  of  present  faith  that  might  have  been 
gained,  if  the  acquisition  had  really  been  made,  as  at  first  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  made,  and  as  it  must  still  appear  to 
orthodox  believers  to  be  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  absolute 
subversal  and  denial  of  the  faith  that  had  gone  before  it.  If  I 
could  not  now  perceive  that  what  was  once  true  to  me,  and  tme 
to  the  world,  was  true  for  ever,  in  relation  to  what  had  to  coma 
after  it,  I  do  not  deny  to  myself  thai  I  should  inevitably  fall 
away  to  cease  believing  at  all  henceforth  both  in  myself  and  in 
the  world.    Yes :  if  I  could  not  see  in  relation  to  Christiamty 
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josl  as  iroly  as  was  seen  by  the  master-spirits  of  that  religion 
in  relation  to  Judaism,  that  neither  of  this  later  form  of  realiza- 
tion "can  one  jot  or  one  tittle  pass  away,  until  all  be  Mfilled** 
in  the  newly-arriving  doctrines  of  General  Religion, — ^neyer,  I 
am  convinced,  conld  the  latter  take  any  real  hold  npon  me : 
never,  in  hct,  conld  it  5«  a  religion  to  me.  For  what  is  reli- 
gion, if  not  that  which  is  Universal?  I  see  tmly  that  the  old 
assertion  of  Catholicity,  and  reprehension  of  schism,  made  by 
the  recent  form  of  faith  at  its  period  of  cnlminating  vigour,  and 
in  fact  the  sign  of  that  vigonr,  was  an  instinct  as  to  the  requi- 
sition of  the  case  that  would  have  the  right  to  rise  up  against 
any  form  that  came  after  it  that  did  not  carry  it  out. 

But  Development-principle  does  carry  out  the  Catholicity ; 
and  carries  it  out  to  an  extent  of  which  the  former  prescience 
of  the  principle  gave  only  the  faintest  conception.  By  showing 
religion  under  this  great  continuity,  which  applies  now  not  only 
to  all  present  spheres  of  human  acceptation,  but  also  to  those 
of  all  past  ages  of  time,  it  is  exhibiting  a  Catholicity  as  much 
larger  than  the  merely  '*  Roman'',  as  that  which  is  naturally 
based  must  always  be  larger  than  that  which  is  humanly 
partial.  The  Catholicity  of  General  Religion  is  such  as  shows 
that  union  reaUy  lies  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  intrinsic  con- 
stitution of  men :  the  Roman  Catholicity  had  a  dawning  idea 
that  the  union  must  be  a  good  thing  for  men,  but  not  seeing 
yet  that  it  was  in  them,  and  not  knowing  yet  how  it  was  rightly 
to  be  brought  about,  made  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  it  could 
be  extrinsically  forced  upon  men,  and  so  made  itself  a  hindrance 
to  the  very  thing  it  was  ignorantly  attempting  to  accompUsh : — 
the  times  of  which  ignorance  '*God  winked  at*',  and  is  now 
doing  the  work  at  His  own  time,  and  in  His  own  way. 

When  we  see'  the  various  modes  of  error  in  belief,  no  longer 
in  the  light  of  heresies  that  we  have  the  right  to  punish,  or 
even  to  despise,  but  only  as  the  incomplete  condition  that  must. 
of  necessity  belong  to  that  which  has  to  ripen  out  of  the  lower 
state  into  the  higher; — and  when  we  bethink  ourselves,  that  it 
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is  the  matter  of  onr  own  most  cherished  aspiration  that  onr 
own  condition,  as  presently  occupied,  has  to  appear  in  the  very 
same  light  to  the  station  to  be  attained  hereafter: — charity 
towards  the  imperfection  is  so  inevitable  that  indeed  it  no  longer 
requires  to  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  required  inculcation.  Our 
sphere  of  religious  sympathy  has  been  so  much  enlarged  beyond 
its  former  bounds,  that  the  original  matter  of  duty  has  become 
matter  of  simple  unquestioning  feeling.  And  have  we  not  here, 
I  appeal  to  all  Christians,  the  very  element  which  they,  at  all 
events,  will  not  deny  as  by  the  strongest  article  of  their  pro- 
fession the  veritable  essence  of  religion,  on  the  human  side  of 
it?  Maintaining  Charity,  as  it  is  thus  shown  that  our  new 
doctrine  does  maintain  it,  have  we  not,  I  say,  the  right  to  claim 
Paul  himself  as  bearing  prophetic  testimony  in  its  favour,  and 
as  encouraging  us  to  rely  that  not  only  Faith,  but  Hope  also, 
will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  end  to  complete  the  natural 
conjunction  1 

An  expanded  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  in  addition  to 
the  deepened  sense  of  Deity  which  I  have  already  claimed  for 
the  new  form  of  faith,  fills  up  surely  the  whole  character  that 
we  have  rightly  to  seek  for  in  our  religion.  And  who  will  dis- 
pute that  this  is  the  immediate  attendant  upon  the  recognition 
of  continuity  just  spoken  of?  But  there  is  in  the  specialty 
of  my  view  exactly  the  provision  that  meets  the  demand  for 
Charity  in  that  respect  wherein  Charity,  in  the  modem  and 
more  nicely-defined  sense  of  it,  differs  £rom  the  ordinary  senti- 
ment of  Love,  over  and  above  its  general  maintenance  of  the 
latter.  For  while  the  consciousness  of  identity  in  our  faith 
with  that  of  .the  whole  mass  of  our  fellow-beings  ministers  to 
the  growth  of  habitual  fellow-feeling,  the  peculiar  means  of  the 
preservation  of  identity,  consisting  in  the  perpetually  renewed 
existence  of  contrary  states  of  feeling,  affords  the  ground  for 
the  peculiar  kind  of  Love  which  precisely  consists  in  the  power 
to  maintain  sympathy  while  in  the  presence  of  difference.  Say, 
— as  we  may  say,  out  of  our  experience, — ^that  Charity  is  a 
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fonn  of  Love  most  eminently  beantifnl  and  desirable:  in  the 
view  now  offered  I  argue  that  there  is  exactly  the  adaptation  to 
hnman  needs  that  comes  with  quite  a  peculiar- force  of  its  own. 
For  not  only  does  this  especial  provision  for  disagreement 
amongst  men  famish  the  actual  basis  for  charity,  in  its  afford- 
ing of  that  without  which  charity  would  have  nothing  to  exer- 
cise itself  upon ;  but  it  vindicates  the  necessity  for  all  that 
constant  warfare  in  the  mode  of  logic  and  argument  without 
which  intellect  would  cease  to  be  intellect,  and  men  would  cease 
to  be  men.  Even  down  to  the  very  low  ground  of  opinionative, 
self-esteemative,  assertion, — ^which,  low  as  it  is,  is  a  quality 
that  cannot  be  entirely  abandoned  as  long  as  we  are  human 
beings, — even  here,  there  is  the  permanent  source  of  mainte- 
nance. For  while  the  characteristically-subjective  thinker  will 
be  commanded  by  his  increased  charity  to  own  that  the  charac- 
teristically-objective thinker  holds  an  integral  portion  of  the 
truth  which  they  are  aiming  at  in  common ;  and  the  reverse : 
yet,  inasmuch  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  that  the  opposite 
phases  should  be  worked  out  in  an  incessant  course  of  alterna- 
tion, it  will  always  be  open  to  question  to  the  parties  concerned, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  really  possess  that  higher  level  of 
the  two  which  he  seems  to  himself  to  possess.  And  here  again 
is  made  good  the  constant  ground  for  charity  in  the  sphere 
where  so  familiarly  we  know  the  value  of  it, — in  that,  namely, 
of  the  matter  that  is  purely  and  simply  personal. 

But  now  this  very  showing  how  upon  this  principle  argument 
can  be  carried  on  to  the  truest  advantage,  is  also  the  showing 
bow  in  its  intrinsic  nature  the  principle  rises  altogether  above 
the  ground  of  argument.  Exaitdned  for  its  own  sake, — and 
that  is  certainly  the  only  way  I  am  going  to  examine  it  here, — 
there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  argue  about.  The  different 
stations  of  belief  which  have  led  on  to  the  coming  to  the  point 
where  I  now  stand,  are  no  longer  known  to  me  as  those  occu- 
pied by  individual  antagonists,  but  are  those  which  I  remember 
myself  to  have  formerly  occupied,  or  which  I  see  by  sympathy 
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mmt  have  been  logieally  oecnpied  as  the  natural  preparation 
for  my  own  position.  The  only  kind  of  confliet  remaining  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  myself:  have  I  made  my  present  station 
good  by  assimilating  out  of  the  eommon  stock  of  religion  in 
time  past  that  which  makes  my  individual  condition  a  lawfnl 
consequent  upon,  and  integral  portion  of,  the  Catholic  whole? 
— ^and,  on  the  other,  with  the  mass  of  hnman  experience:  is  the 
entire  course  of  religious  development,  shown  in  history,  really 
snch  as  shows  that  continnoas  and  consistent  advance  which 
alone  can  make  good  the  fignre  of  the  common  stock  as  thus 
applied  to  it?  In  both  aspects, — ^that  is,  npon  considerations 
both  individnal  and  general,* — does  it  really  fulfil  the  character 
of  eminent  benefit  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a 
Religion?  I  have  come  back  to  the  appeal  to  Experience 
which  I  offered  as  the  test  at  the  end  of  my  first  section,  and 
to  answer  which  will  be  my  purpose  after  finiflhing  this  pre- 
liminary outline  of  my  general  position. 

To  possess  a  personal  satisfaction  in  religion,  otherwise 
than  in  that  manner  of  supposed  miraculous  confirmation  which 
is  here  discarded,  there  is  no  sufficing  means  except  in  the 
being  able  to  trace  every  portion  of  it  down  to  a  natural  root 
in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  And  it  is  evident  thai 
this  can  only  be  done  by  taking  the  matter  of  religion  as  f(Min- 
ing  one  common  stock.  Not  in  any  other  way  than  this,  but 
in  this  way  most  surely,  must  l^ere  be  discoverable  those  inner 
fibres  of  rational  connexion  whose  existence  all  ak)ng  to  the 
foundation  is  the  only  true  means  of  convincing  us  that  our  pre- 
sent belief  really  has  a  foundation.  And  till  we  have  seen  that  it 
has  such,  it  is  of  little  avail  ^  consider  the  personal  quesiaon 
of  how  that  belief  is  calculated  to  meet  the  state  of  our 
own  needs.  The  outer  side  of  the  matter  inevitably  precedes 
the  inner.  Personal  feeling  must  stretch  itself  out  into  the 
abstractness  that  makes  it  quasi  tm-personal,  before  it  can 
effectually  look  down  upon  itself.  And  therefore  it  wiU  be  in 
this  order  that  I  shall  deal  with  the  subject.     I  shall  first 
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dzaxnine  what  I  can  make  ont  of  the  development  of  religion 
as  shown  in  the  general  history  of  the  past,  and  then  return 
to  consider  how  the  result  thus  obtained  practically  affects 
myself. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  entering  upon  so  large  a 
range  as  that  which  is  here  implied,  I  am  not  pretending  any 
thing  more  than  offering  a  delineation  of  those  general  reflec- 
tions which  to  myidf  have  seemed  to  afford  guiding  suggestions 
through  the  study.  My  object  is  as  narrow  in  one  way  as  it  is 
eztensiye  in  another.  And  so  much  has  already  been  done  in 
the  laying  down  of  the  broader  landmarks  of  the,  subject,  that 
it  is  perhaps  only  too  easy,  and  too  invitingly  tempting,  to  go  on 
for  oneself  mapping  out  the  field  under  those  hasty  general- 
izations, which  are  so  liable  to  appear  to  the  mind  that  origi- 
nates them  sufficient  in  the  place  of  prolonged  investigation  of 
particulars!  In  what  follows  I  have,  however,  at  least  the 
assurance  on  behalf  of  my  own,  that  in  framing  them  I  have 
possessed  the  consciousness  of  not  going  far  away  from  opinions 
which  have  arreal  weight  of  authority.  And  yet  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  generalizations  that  they  must  always  be  largely 
affected  by  the  individual  mind  that  employs  them. — ^And  this 
is  so  remarkably  the  case  with  the  one  generalization  that 
is  now  of  leading  importance  with  me,  that  I  must  carefully 
explain  myself  respecting  it  before  I  begin  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  generalization  I  speak  of  is  in  fact  the  one  by  which  I 
feel  that  Providence  itself  has  aided  me,  by  laying  out  an 
arrangement  of  such  beginning  simplicity  as  makes  me  not 
afraid  of  entering  upon  the  task.  I  see  that,  in  wishing  to 
inquire  into  religion  universally,  there  is  one  special  form  of 
religion,  and  that  the  one  most  near  m  position  to  myself, 
which  includes  within  it  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  to  examine 
in  order  to  have  a  representative  idea  of  all  the  rest.  But 
then,  after  it  has  been  thus  accepted,  what  is  Christianity? 
I  am  still  thrown  entirely  upon  my  own  resources  to  paint 
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accurately  to  myself  what  it  is  that  the  adopted  generalization 
expresses  to  me.  And  this  is  a  matter  that  exactly  is  baffling 
accordingly  as  we  do  not  remember  the  vagaeness  proper  to 
itself  which  can  be  fixed  only  by  a  fixed  purpose  in  the  mind 
that  deals  with  it.  Let  any  one  question  himself,  and  he  will 
perceive  how  the  limitation  that  he  may  have  determined  to  put 
upon  the  idea,  as  seeming  to  him  for  the  moment  he  made  it  a 
true  one,  will  melt  away  of  its  own  accord  the  instant  he  saSen 
his  thought  in  the  least  degree  to  diverge.  A  new  definition  is 
in  fact  required,  not  only  for  every  separate  person  that  uses 
it,  but  for  every  special  mood  of  mind  under  which  one  person 
may  desire  to  appropriate  it.  As  a  general  average  idea, 
Christianity  means  the  embodiment  of  human  belief  that  has 
been  comprised  in  our  own  ancestral  connexion  within  the  space 
since  the  time  of  Christ.  But  let  us,  on  the  one  hand,  be  urged 
into  greater  definiteness,  and  it  will  shrink  iato  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Apostles* 
Creed; — ^let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  suflfer  our  idea  to  dilate  by 
attention  to  detail,  and  the  space  will  advance  and  recede  till 
we  shall  see  the  literal  truth  of  the  saying  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  was  before  Abraham. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  my  purpose  of  a  representative  notion 
of  religion,  the  largest  possible  of  these  definitions,  and  in  so 
far  the  vaguest,  is  the  one  that  I  am  in  need  of.  Christianity 
is,  then,  I  will  say,  to  me,  that  which  includes,  not  only  eveiy 
subordinate  division  of  sects  that  can  by  any  consideration  be 
taken  as  belonging  to  its  immediate  form,  but  also  the  whole  of 
religion  that  went  before,  preparing  the  way  for  that  form,  and 
every  one  of  the  subsidiary  forms  that  have  subsequently  to  its 
origination  been  derived  out  of  it.  It  is  the  one  great  stock, 
Hebrew- Grecian-Mahometan-Teutonic,  that  has  contained  the 
religion  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  with  the  sole 
exclusion  of  that  which  has  been  comprehended  within  the  rival 
or  companion  stock  of  Buddhism.  And  most  instructively, 
I  must  observe,  does  it  stand  thus  contrasted  by. the  latter 
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exception,  even  for  the  very  pnrpose  of  our  definition :  since  if 
we  did  not  know  by  the  spectacle  of  this  extant  specimen  of 
old-world  religion,  proper  to  ages  so  long  gone  by  prior  to  the 
period  that  gave  birth  to  onr  own,  exactly  wherein  lay  the  weak- 
ness that  now  shows  so  conspicnonsly  by  the  side  of  the  doctrine 
that  we  have  inherited  oat  of  the  mother-soil  of  Jadea,  scarcely 
ooold  we  have  had  the  positive  sense  that  we  now  have  as  to 
the  source  of  vigour  that  has  made  Christianity  what  history 
has  exhibited  it.  I  mean,  of  conrse,  the  principle  of  Mono- 
theism :  the  consolidation  into  one  mass  of  the  vagae  sense  of 
Deity  otherwise  floating  only  diffusively  through  the  minds  of 
human  beings ;  but  here  bound  up  with  that  concentered  and 
living  energy,  which  alone  could  ever  have  given  to  it,  not  only 
the  power  so  to  endure  and  to  spread  as  we  have  seen  it,  but 
also  to  elaborate  out  of  itself  all  that  ramification  of  idea  which 
now  lies  before  us  to  spend  our  powers  of  speculative  analysis 
upon.  Because  of  the  want  of  this  concentration,  Buddhism 
has  at  the  present  day  only  its  few  scattered  embers  remaining, 
while  the  enduring  essence  of  Christianity  is,  as  we  maintain, 
upon  the  point  of  developing  itself  into  a  form  that  may  even 
take  up  finally  the  essence  of  Buddhism  too.  So  to  regard  its 
capabilities  is  at  all  events  a  necessary  part  of  the  present  view. 
The  consideration  even  of  this  alien  stock,  but  much  more. so, 
the  consideration  of  every  part  of  our  own  stock,  and  of  every 
part  at  every  past  era  of  its  formation,  is  that  which  must  enter 
into  any  idea  of  religion  of  the  intrinsic  sort  that  now  we  are 
in  search  of. 

**  How  can  it  be  necessary  to  wander  away  so  far  to  find 

that  whose  proper  home  is  within  our  own  hearts  1" It  is 

thus  I  seem  to  hear  some  orthodox  religionist  protesting.  But 
is  it  not  a  sufficing  rejoinder  when  we  can  say,  that  we  find 
truly  it  is  the  very  voice  of  our  hearts  that  does  thus  compel 
us  to  wander?  What,  I  ask,  but  the  very  narrowest  sort 
of  interest  must  that  be  which  would  compel  us  to  rest  satis- 
fied withmit  knowing  both  what  our  fellow-beings  do  believe, 
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and  what  they  have  believed,  as  well  as  what  we<  believo 
otirselveB? 

Only  thus  has  all  knowledge  oome  to  ns  that  we  have  eyer 
hitherto  attained: — ^through  comparison.  We  have  long  been 
aware  of  it  as  the  general  nde  of  knowledge.  It  is,  once  more, 
only  the  following  out  of  an  a  pnori  conclasion,  to  admit  that 
it  is  the  comparative  view  of  religion  that  must  first  give  to  ns 
onr  only  true  aoquamtance  with  it.  A  natural  growth,  spread- 
ing and  deepemng  throngh  all  the  successive  ages  of  human 
existence: — ^it  is  thus  that  I  believe  it  has  now  revealed  itself, 
in  eminently  advantageous  contrast  with  the  idea  of  it  which 
has  been  superseded,  however  more  modest  be  the  claim  which 
it  now  puts  forth.  The  old  idea  of  religion  was  that  it  was  an 
"absolute  good,'*  fitted  at  once  for  the  condition  of  all  minds 
and  all  ages.  So  to  estimate  it  was  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
personal  sense  of  religion,  intrinsically  egotistic  as  it  is,  and 
self-exalting  as  to  all  that  proceeds  out  of  self.  But  now, 
without  at  all  gainsaying  that  instinct, — rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, confirming  it,  as  within  its  due  bounds  a  most  true  and 
beneficial  insight, — we  have  seen  that  the  measure  of  its  abso- 
lute benefit  is  solely  determined  by  the  power  which  is  in  it  of 
modifying  itself  in  adaptation  to  the  shifting  condition  of  our 
own  minds.  We  know  that  what  we  have  to  seek  for  in  our 
own  minds  tind  hearts  is  always  simply  improvement,  and  never 
a  finished  perfection.  And  that  our  religion  be  of  the  same 
kind  is  just  that  which  we  require  of  it  to  make  it  adapted  to 
us.  If  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  our  present  form  of  religion 
is  better  than  that  which  came  before  it,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  still  to  come  after  it,  we  have, 
I  say,  a  ground  of  content  in  it  that  for  its  steadfastness  is 
incomparably  safer  than  any  we  have  possessed  heretofore. 
Our  safety  has  been  gained  in  spiritual  things  exactly  in  the 
same  to  us  indisputable  way  as  in  regard  to  the  law  of  terres- 
trial movement  it  was  incapable  of  being  comprehended  by  our 
hypothetical  Pacific  islander: — through  the  abolition  of  all  idea 
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of  possible  fixity  in  any  mental  position  whatever  that  we  may 
occupy.  It  is  this  abjuration  of  fixity  that  is  the  firm  because 
freely-balanced  standard  of  Development-principle.  Incessant 
movement,  and  incessant  progress  becaose  of  the  movement,  is 
the  secore  proposition  by  which  precisely  it  vanqnishes  ra  ns 
the  sense  of  Insecurity.  And  the  attaining  of  this  recognition 
is  arrived  at  only  through  the  instituted  habit  of  making  eom- 
parison.  If  I  were  obliged  to  find  a  name  that  should  of  all 
others  point  out  the  character  of  the  Religion  that  I  am 
describing  as  based  upon  Development-principle, — flowering  its 
affirmative  aspect  of  General  Beligion,  as  the  convenience  of 
controversy  will  occasionally  require  us  to  lower  it,  into  the 
merely  sectarian  aspect  of  the  ism, — it  is  here  that  I  would 
assuredly  select  the  distinction.  I  would  signify  its  repudiation 
of  at  once  the  dogmatism  of  so-called  orthodoxy,  and  the  posi- 
tivism of  so-called  exact  science,  by  calling  the  new  form 
-^Covnp<XT€Uwitm. 

But  now  there  is  a  final  objection  against  this  system  which 
I  admit  in  its  full  force,  and  would  make  no  effort  at  ail  to 
silence.  "AH  this,"  it  is  exclaimed,  <*is  so  difficult,  and  so 
complicated ;  so  painfdlly  contrasted  with  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  cherished  as  the  glory  of  our  religion, — ^its  simplicity  I 
Talking  of  harmony  with  human  instincts,  it  is  a  pure  repug- 
nance to  them  that  what  has  been  so  evident  to  the  most  child- 
like apprehension  in  the  believing,  should  become  so  abstruse 

and  so  entangled  in  the  explaining  t" 1  acknowledge  it. 

The  improvement  I  am  seeking  for  religion  is  difficult,  u  com- 
plicated :  I  think  there  is  no  one  who  ever  set  about  the  task  of 
obtaining  it  who  ever  found  it  otherwise.  And  as  to  repugnance, 
this  IS  the  one  case  in  which  it  is  a  fighting  against  nature 
to  adduce  it  as  an  objection.  Nature  will  have  improvement, 
and  complication  is  the  universal  means  of  improvement.  The 
simplicity  which  we  at  any  time  rejoice  in  is  only  the  result 
of  previous  complication,  of  inferior  kind ;  and  if  we  were  to 
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endeaTOur  to  content  omselyes  permanently  with  any  acttud 
stage  of  simplicity  because  of  the  present  rest  it  seemed  to 
afford  ns,  we  should  find  that  our  faculties,  bid  to  stand  still, 
and  denied  their  proper  exercise,  would  speedily  convert  the 
fancied  rest  into  only  an  un-rest  by  their  imprisoned  restless- 
ness. It  would  demand  a  miracle  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
Joshua  to  bid  the  power  of  Intellect  "  stand  st^l," — ^however 
earnestly  the  prayer  for  it  might  be  made  by  the  Ptolemaic 
religionists  who  are  desiring  the  unimpeded  slaughter  of  these 

trouble-creating  innoyations ! "  How  much  ^easier  would  it 

be,"  cries  out  crude  orthodoxy, — '*  How  much  easier  would 
it  be,  if  we  must  inquire  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  our 
religion,  to  say  unpretendingly,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  say, 
that  religion  is  here  in  our  hearts  and  minds  just  because  God 

has  placed  it  there!" "How  much  easier  would  it  be," 

echoes  crude  materialism,  "  to  say  discreetly,  so  far  and  only 
so  far  as  modem  physiology  has  shown  us,  that  religion  exists 
in  our  nature  simply  because  we  have  a  natural  organization 

adapted  to  it!" ^And  yet,  cry  up  their  several  dicta  as  they 

may,  the  busy  thought  of  man  persists  in  finding  itself  satisfied 
with  neither.  Both  of  them  may  be  true, — are  undoubtedly 
true, — as  far  as  they  go.  But  there  lies  beneath  the  one  and 
the  other  a  farther  basis  of  explanation  respecting  which  we 
have  become  conscious  that  our  own  labour  is  alone  wanting  to 
make  it  accessible  to  us.  And  explore  it  onwards  deeper  and 
deeper  we  must,  without  any  natural  end  to  our  investigation 
being  possible,  just  till  the  real  connexion  with  the  soil,  which 
at  first  appeared  to  lie  upon  the  plain  surface  of  the  matter  in 
which  the  subject  is  rooted,  shall  have  been  gained — ^by  the 
tracing  into  distinctness  of  every  single  fibre  belonging  to  it, 
out  of  all  this  confused  heap  of  ramifications  which  truly  is 
enough  to  discourage  us  when  first  we  begin  to  unearth  it. 


} 


PART  I. 


PEESENT  RELIGION,  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD 
TO  THE  RELATION  WHICH  IT  BEARS  TO 
PRECEDING  RELIGION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BELATIONAL  VIEW  OP  CHRISTIANITy,  CONCEIVED  AS 
A  WHOLE. 

I  HATS  now  stated  the  eonditions  nnder  which  I  have  laid  oat 
for  myself  to  enter  upon  the  great  task  whieh  is  to  be  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  first  part  of  my  work:  namely,  the  examination  of 
Christianity  npon  the  nnreserved  understanding  of  its  being 
simply  the  natural  growth  of  the  hnman  mind.  I  have,  by  my 
Introduction,  set  it  forth  as  my  purpose  to  show,  not  only  how 
such  natural  growth  may  upon  examination  be  made  satisfac- 
torily demonstrable  as  belongiDg  to  religion;  but  moreover  and 
speciaUy,  how  the  fact  of  our  so  regarding  it  forms  a  real  acces- 
sion to  the  religious  character  of  our  own  minds.  I  aim  to 
prove  how  Present  Religion  really  is  a  true  religion,  better  and 
higher  in  its  character  than  former  Religion,  precisely  on 
account  of  this  manner  in  which  it  does  enable  us  to  view  the 
Beligion  of  the  Past. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  representation  of  my  purpose  which 
bears  the  aspect  of  a  fore-gone  conclusion.  I  speak  of  that 
mode  of  Beligion  as  now  existing,  which  yet  it  is  the  result 
that  I  look  for  out  of  the  present  examination  just  to  lay  the 
fonndaticm  for.  But  surely  I  may  say  that  this  apparent  incon- 
cnstency  is  that  which  is  iaevitable  to  the  nature  of  my  subject. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  some  sort  of  conclusion  upon  the 
result  that  I  am  about  to  draw  out,  with  a  special  view  of 
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exhibiting  the  steps  in  the  process,  must,  with  regard  to  myself, 
have  fore-gone  the  exhibition.  I  have  aheadj,  in  a  certain 
disjointed  manner,  gone  through  to  myself  the  task  that  I  pro- 
pose as  one  requiring  to  be  accomplished.  And  inferior  as  that 
original  effort  was  to  what  I  am  now  striving  to  make  it, — ^being, 
as  it  was,  the  collection  of  fragmentary,  unsupported  ideas, 
which  in  fact  spontaneous  thinking  always  consists  of:  full  of 
blunders,  whose  incessant  need  of  correction  causes  the  mind 
employed  in  it  to  remain  during  the  process  strewed  all  over 
with  heaps  of  instances,  upon  a  small  scale,  of  that  very  same 
kind  of  ^*  formal  dispersion "  of  which  I  have  lately  been 
asserting  that  Christianity  itself  is  but  an  instance  upon  a 
superlatively  large  and  noble  scale : — still  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
beginning  solitary  effort  was  that  which  constituted  the  very 
means  by  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  effect 
of  those  first  blunders.  And  in  now  adding,  or  endeavouring 
to  add,  the  degree  of  mental  arrangement  and  of  moral  con- 
fidence which  I  feel  enabled  to  add,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
very  act  of  so  doing  there  is  of  necessity  present  with  me,  by 
the  very  character  of  my  subject,  the  peculiar  kind  of  religious 
consciousness  which  I  state  myself  aiming  to  produce : — ^that 
is,  of  course,  according  to  my  own  estimation  of  it.  Mental 
arrangement  and  moral  confidence,  as  exercised  upon  this  sub- 
ject, are,  according  to  my  view,  the  very  stuff  that  this  sort 
of  religion  is  made  off  And  therefore  in  the  act  of  my  now 
addii}g,  or  supposing  that  I  add  them,  I  am  doing  that  which, 
so  far  as  myself  is  concerned,  is  actually  the  unfolding  of  the 
New  Form  of  Eeligious  Thought  which  I  am  asserting  as  the 

due  condition  of  the  entire  mass  of  present  mankind. ^Nor 

let  it  be  thought  that  I  say  this  merely  to  vindicate  my  own 
mode  of  statement.  It  must  never  cease  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Religion  is  itself  a  matter  of  mental  process ;  so  that  it 
is,  and  can  be,  only  by  watching  our  own  mental  processes,  of 
the  religious  sort,  that  we  can  come  to  learn  what  Beligion 
really  is. 
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A  train  of  thonght  carried  on  npon  any  external  and  pnrelj 
intellectaal  subject  might  perhaps  be  repeated  without  under- 
going any  shade  of  difference  from  the  original  train  that  was 
perceptible.  But  the  repetition  of  religious  thought  can  never 
take  place  without  an  increase  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
moral  intensity  of  it.  And  this,  indeed,  we  may  perhaps  con- 
ceive of  as  being  the  veritable  source  of  the  super-abundant 
luxuriance  that  has  universally  manifested  itself  in  the  creation 
of  religious  forms.  But  surely  this  instinctive  formation  of 
a  scheme  ( — ^and  a  scheme  must  be  called,  whatever  be  the 
inferiority  of  its  pretensions  as  such,  that  which  brings  in  the 
present  manner  the  originally  desultory  speculation  into  the 
mode  of  a  pre-determined  task, — )  is  that  which  no  kind  of 
rational  illegitimacy  is  chargeable  against,  when  the  scheme  is 
held,  not  as  sufficient  in  itself,  (as  I  shall  have  presently  to 
argue  has  been  the  manner  of  past  Orthodoxy,)  but  only  as  the 
guide  to  help  us  in  gathering  the  actual  sort  and  degree  of 
knowledge  that  has  the  real  claim  to  be  sufficient.  And  the 
£act  is,  as  it  is  now  of  fundamental  importance  to  insist,  there 
is  a  prematurity,  and  an  inevitable  prematurity  of  assertion,  of 
the  very  same  kind,  in  a  part  of  my  representation  of  my  pur- 
pose where  probably,  notwithstanding  its  being  the  essential 
part  of  the  matter  that  it  is,  it  is  so  mudi  less  obviously 
such,  that  few  persons,  not  abready  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, would  think  of  its  existing.  I  allude  to  the  mode  of 
the  very  conception  which  expresses  to  us  the  entire  result, 
as  hitherto  gained,  out  of  the  assumed  dispersion  of  the 
late  (or  Christian)  Form  of  Beligious  Thought,  and  which 
accordingly  now  stands  to  us,  upon  our  present  position,  as 
the  sole  available  foundation  to  us  for  the  working  out  of  the 
new  one.  That  which  I  have  stated  as  the  at-present-accepted 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  perfectly  definite 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be,  is  in  fact, — as,  if  we  have  any 
success,  we  shall  hereafter  prove  to  ourselves, — nothing  more 
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than  the  merest  fore-shadowing  of  an  understanding  of  the 
matter.  It  is,  if  we  take  it  rightly,  only  that  which  has  to  be 
our  guide  in  seeking  out  the  mental  facts  that  we  have  to  seek 
out.  It  is  that  which,  if  it  were  the  real  understanding  of  the 
matter  that  it  bears  upon  its  surface  the  assertion  that  it  is,  we 
should  in  truth  have  nothing  before  us  that  it  was  needful  we 
should  examine.  Let  me  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mj  reader 
( — ^whoever  it  may  happen  to  be  that  is  willing  to  be  my  actual 
companion  into  this  task  of  investigation  now  to  be  entered 
upon. — ^May  it,  at  all  events,  be  one  who  has  no  idea  of  its 
being  possible  for  any  human  being  whatever  to  make  the 
slightest  gain  out  of  such  task,  unless  by  giving  to  it  the  utmost 
depth  of  studious  earnestness  of  which  that  being's  nature  is 
capable! — ).  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  I  would  ask  of  that 
reader,  yet  to  bethink  yourself  of  this  which  it  is  necessary  to 
the  affording  of  any  really  formal  arrangement  to  this  work  of 
examination  that  I  should  caU  upon  you  to  perceive :  not  only 
how  utterly  vague  and  inexpressive  is  to  us  for  the  present,  but 
how  circumstances  are  even  against  us  in  the  rendering  other- 
wise, that  very  phrase,  and  the  only  one  in  truth  that  is  possible 
for  us  to  use,  that  actually  defines  our  whole  object  for  us? 
What  we  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  upon  demonstrably,  as 
hitherto  we  have  perceived  it  only  theoretically,  is  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  mind;  and  yet, — 
for  this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you, — the 
very  terms  of  the  proposition  lie  buried  in  obscurity  to  us, 
and  must  so  remain  buried,  until  we  shall  actually  have  com- 
pleted our  demonstration  respecting  it.  As  long  as  the  propo- 
sition remains  mere  theory, — which  is  so  evidently  the  case 
that  it  does  here,  notwithstanding  all  that  strong  basis  of  confi- 
dence in  it,  supported  upon  the  ground  of  universal  analogy, 
which  gives  us,  as  it  were,  an  intuitive  right  to  expect  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  obtaining  the  demonstration  we  are  in  search  of, 
— ^there  is  and  must  be  wanting  that  true  intelligibleness,  vdiieh  in 
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this  instance  cannot  arriye  even  into  its  verbal  import,  until  there 
shall  have  been  an  adequate  entertainment  of  the  whole  proof 
of  the  proposition.  Because,  as  we  know,  simple  as  these  few 
words  appear, — so  that  every  one  of  us,  upon  hearing  them, 
would  be  apt  to  exclaim,  *'  At  all  events,  we  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  assertion,  whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  our  assent  to  it," — ^the  peculiarity  of  this 
case  of  religious  comprehension  is,  that  every  one  of  the  words 
is  permeated  by  a  conception  which,  although  we  have  now  fully 
acknowledged  to  ourselves  that  it  is  a  false  one,  nevertheless 
itself,  again,  so  entirely  permeates  the  whole  field  of  our  thought, 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  us  all  at  once  to  supplant  it 
by  a  new  one.  So  thoroughly  has  the  habit  of  orthodox  think- 
ing been  engrained  into  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  that  not  the  most 
practised  powers  of  inteUigenoe  have  or  can  have  it  in  them  to  see 
the  full  bearing  of  the  change  of  meaning  come  into  the  words, 
until  the  whole  investigation  of  the  subject  has  been  completed ; 
— just  because  neither  by  any  possibility  can  any  of  us  all  at 
once  comprehend  the  enormous  degree  of  change  that  has 
come  into  our  whole  manner  of  needing  to  depict  Christianity 
to  ourselves. 

Orthodoxy,  as  we  remember,  has  indeed  not  so  much  as  begun 
to  recognize  that  the  mind,  as  to  the  essential  part  of  it,  has  any 
thing  at  all  to  do  with  growth : — ^the  mode  of  its  growth,  natural 
or  otherwise,  is  a  question  far  from  having  come  near  to  it.  It 
remains  at  present  altogether  at  issue  with  us  as  to  what  sort  of 
ideas  are  to  be  included  within  the  term  **  natural.**  Here  there- 
fore it  is  clear  there  is  no  common  ground  of  understanding.  But 
I  feel,  (as  already  observed,)  that  I  have  very  nearly  an  equal 
incompatibility  with  regard  to  Positivism.  I  believe  that  any 
Positivist  in  making  the  assertion  in  question,  would  have  not 
the  least  intention  in  his  mind  of  any  farther  idea  than  that  of 
Christianity  springing  as  a  natural  production  ovt  of  the  human 
mind;  for  the  reason  that  he  has  not  yet  admitted  the  fact  of 
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its  lying  under  what  I  have  caJled  the  law  of  all  Forms  (see  p. 
48.)  Whereas  the  meaning  that  is  all  in  all  in  the  proposition 
to  me,  is,  that  Christianity  hy  the  fact  of  its  heing  a  '<  natural 
growth"  is  also  the  sonrce  of  substantial  religions  increase  to 
the  mind.  How  it  is  so,  we  have  not  yet  discovered;  bat  that 
it  actually  is  so,  is  the  vagae,  and  yet  not  on  that  account 
baseless,  hint  of  suspicion  which  I  am  now  desirous  of  setting 
about  to  comprehend.  And  thus  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
lack  of  duly  determined  perception  that  yet  rests  with  us, — 
owing  to  the  fact  of  this  beginning  impression's  being  the  mere 
impression,  the  altogether  insufficiently  supported,  and  there- 
fore almost  certain  to  be  contested  assertion,  that  it  is, — ^is  just 
the  necessaiy  mental  preparation  that  can  only  save  us  from 
working,  as  we  should  otherwise  do,  at  cross  purposes  with 
ourselves  and  with  one  another  from  the  very  beginning. 

But  then,  to  make  up  for  this  feebleness  of  position  on  the 
intellectual  side,  I  have  more  than  a  counter-balancing  strengthy 
— ^I  have  that  which  gives  me  the  requisite  degree  of  command 
over  that  position, — on  the  religious  side.  The  peculiarify 
which  I  consider  to  belong  to  my  presumptive  assertion  is  this, 
that  instead  of  taking  Christianity  to  be  a  merely  casual  cir- 
cumstance of  mental  growth,  such  as  I  suppose  Positivists 
esteem  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  itself  the  proper  growth  of  the 
mind.  That  is,  I  take  it  to  be,  not  a  growth  of  the  mind,  but 
mental  growth  itself  ( — ^for  which  reason  it  obviously  is,  that 
until  I  shall  Have  learned  what  Christianity  is,  I  see  that  I 
cannot  adequately  know  what  mental  growth  is — ).  But  this 
brings  me  into  immediate  association  with  what  I  must  call  the 
special  foregone  conclusion  belonging  of  right  to  religion : — no 
longer  of  the  sort  that  is  private  and  personal,  but  the  univer- 
sally characteristic  one,  which  constitutes  the  heritage,  already 
laid  claim  to  by  me  in  my  Introduction,  which  all  former  reli- 
gion that  the  world  has  ever  yet  known  has  been  treasuring  up 
for  me.    I  find  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  difference  come 
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into  my  present  mode  of  religion,  the  proposition  I  am  now 
making  respecting  it  is  one  that  in  fact  rests  upon  the  religious 
support  of  an  altematiye  of  consequences,  in  no  way,  to  me, 
essentially  varying  from  the  hitherto  maintained  form  of  it. 
If  I  can  make  clear  to  myself  and  to  you  that  the  original 
production  and  constant  course  of  Christianity  have  all  along 
been  following  a  **l&w"  of  acting  as  the  necessary  means  of 
bringing  about  a  certain  moral  effect  to  the  human  mind,  I 
shall  have  made  good  the  recognition  of  Plan  respecting  it, 
which  according  to  my  principle  is  the  true  and  only  autho 
rization  of  the  sense  of  Deity  in  connexion  with  it.  And 
herein  I  shall  have  done  what  no  one  can  deny  me  to  be 
effecting  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  religion  for  it!  If, 
boweyer,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  be  really  only  the  same 
sort  of  human  production  which  might  be  classed,  as  I  suppose 
Positiyists  class  it,  with  weeds  sprin^ng  out  of  the  earth, — 
erratic  comets, — aimless  thoughts: — ^then,  truly,  I  own  that 
neither  do  I,  any  more  than  the  orthodox  world,  see  any  resource 
against  admitting  the  yeory  same  sort  of  consequence  which  that 
world  has  all  along  been  threatening  us  with  discoyering: — 
namely,  that  the  very  existence  of  Christianity,  dominating  as 
it  has  done  oyer  so  long  a  period  of  the  best  part  of  human  life 
yet  known,  is  the  strongest  of  all  aggravations  to  the  misgiving 
of  Scepticism,  that  in  &ct  there  is  no  Plan  and  no  certain 
Governance  in  the  world.  Christianity,  I  fully  perceive,  toiU 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  that  out  of  which  can  spring 
truly  no  succeeding  Form  of  Thought  to  be  the  inheritor  of 
the  life  and  substance  of  it. 

My  own  concurrence  with  this  established  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  subject,  while  still  I  in  no  way  cease  to  adhere  to  my 
own  ground,  is  thus  to  me,  I  repeat,  the  very  taking  up  of  the 
heritage  of  long-stored-up  religious  feeling,  which  accordingly 
forms  to  me  the  express  sign  of  the  filiation  which  I  assert  for 
my  present  doctrine  upon  the  entire  previous  stock  of  general 
belief.    If  I  were  to  set  about  examining  into  the  nature  of 
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Christianity  mthaui  suoh  taking  np  of  the  tone  of  foro-gone 
reUgiottsneds,  I  should  miss  the  analogical  force  on  behalf  of 
that  doctrine  which,  if  it  was  much  to  me  on  the  inteliectaal 
side  of  the  matter,  is  almost  everything  to  me  on  the  religions 
side.  If  the  ground  of  oniversal  analogy  gives,  as  I  believe  it 
does,  a  real  basis  to  my  suspicion  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be 
discovered,  the  special  analogy  of  the  world's  religious  expe- 
rience gives  to  me  a  degree  of  confidence  amounting  to  niiyseif 
almost  to  a  moral  certainty,  that,  even  if  I  do  not  actually 
gain  the  definiteness  of  view  I  aim  at,  yet  that  at  all  events 
whatever  degree  of  it  I  do  gain  will  be  that'  which  will  show 
me  the  carrying  on  of  what  I  have  seen  to  be  the  whole  course 
of  the  Providential  unfolding  of  religious  experience  hitherto. 
And  therefore  with  this  feeling  of  continuity  for  our  support,  I 
say,  the  absence  of  the  properly  intellectual  strength  which 
goes  with  a  purely  inductive  mode  of  working  out  conclusions, 
is  actually  more  than  compensated  to  us. 

This,  therefore,  is  what  I  would  call  the  scheme  for  oar 
examination,  which  if  it  restricts  us  in  the  manner  of  arranging 
our  thought,  does  so  nevertheless  in  a  way  that  is  eminently 
desirable.  We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  object,  in  order 
to  be  satisfactorily  attained,  must  be  attained  thus, — that  we 
M>  fill  up  our  at-prosent  vague  and  unsupported  notion  of  what 
the  Growth  is  that  henceforth  furnishes  the  fundamental  charac- 
ter to  our  Religion,  as  that  we  may  thereby  at  the  same  time 
possess  the  demonstration  of  the  now-anticipated  Plan  and 
Purpose  to  be  found  within  it.  For  indeed  it  is  orUy  under 
this  restriction  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  can  be  enabled  to 
proceed  upon  our  task. 

But  still,  it  must  be  with  caution,  and  without  huiry  of 
mind.  For,  once  again,  we  have  to  remember  that,  in  order  to 
our  perceiving  this  character  of  Plan  and  Purpose  within  it, 
a  total  change  has  first  to  be  undergone  by  us  in  our  appre- 
hension of  what  a  Divine  Plan  and  Purpose  really  require. 
We  have,  let  us  not  forget,  to  re-model  our  notion  of  Chris- 
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tuuiiij  upon  ui  altogether  new  footing;  and  not  only  this,  bnt 
also  to  remodel  altc^ther  our  own  mode  of  concdving  of  it : 
since  it  is  here,  more  than  npon  any  other  subject  whatever,  a 
main  part, — if  not  indeed  the  main  part, — of  our  learning  to 
look  at  our  object  aright,  that  we  should  rightly  direct  our  own 
manner  of  looking  at  it.  And  thus  is  it  that  we  have  need  of  a  care 
and  deliberation  in  especially  the  working  out  of  our  method  of 
working,  even  more  than  in  the  work  itself,  the  utmost  that  we 

can  bring  to  bear  upon  it. But  this  indeed  is  also  a  matter 

of  primary  importance  in  the  work  itself,  that  we  should  at  all 
events  take  good  heed  that  we  begin  upon  it  at  that  which  is  the 
right  beginning.  If  we  set  ourselves  first  to  the  wrong  end  of 
the  matter,  we  shall  assuredly  find  ourselves  speedily  entangled 
in  an  inextricable  confosion  of  half-right  and  half- wrong  ideas. 
So  fisff  as  this,  however,  my  principle  has  been  already  laid 
down.  I  have  already  maintained  it  to  be  the  determined 
mle  of  all  investigation  that  the  right  beginning  is  to  address 
ourselves  first  to  the  general  or  outer  aspect  of  the  matter. 
— Thus,  therefore,  let  us  now  address  ourselves. — We  require 
first  to  sit  down,  as  it  were,  in  front  of  our  subject,  and 
look  at  it  well  from  a  distance,  in  order  to  see  the  efiect 
of  the  change  in  our  mode  of  conception  in  mass,  before 
we  attempt  to  follow  it  out  into  detail.  And  yet  we  must 
look  at  this  general  effect  minutely  too:  because  there  is  need 
of  close  mental  analysis  even  in  this  consideration  in  mass. 
What  we  need  first  of  all  to  ascertain  is  that  Christianity  really 
u  a  Whole  to  us;  without  which  it  would  be  mere  trifling 
to  endeavour  to  think  of  it  as  a  Form.  To  prove  its  right  to 
such  a  designation  we  must  make  sure  of  its  having  both  the 
consistency  of  composition,  and  the  definite  limitation  of  outline, 
which  are  needful  to  give  the  self-independence  of  substantial 
existence  that  can  alone  make  it  a  distinct  being,  or  thing. 
And  this  we  have  to  do  at  the  same  time  that  we  must  never 
belie  the  vague,  elastic,  arbitrary  character  that  we  have  seen 
to  bebng  to  it,  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  being  that  natural 
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mental  prodnction  which  we  assert  it  to  be! Truly,  we 

must  not  imagine  that  the  task  we  have  set  onrselyee  to  is  an 
obyioos  and  easy  task! 


Row  are  we,  with  oar  actual  means,  to  conceive  of  the  nature 
of  this  Wholeness  ? — ^this  is  the  first  question  to  ask  of  ourselves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  orthodox  view  made  good  the 
character  of  independent  self-consistency  in  Christianity,  neces- 
sary  to  its  wholeness,  was  that  it  asserted  of  Christianity  a 
peculiar  reference  of  all  that  was  characteristic  in  it  to  the 
direct  agency  of  God.  This  was  tte  selection  of  peculiarity 
whereby  to  set  Christianity  apart  from  aU  modes  of  human 
knowledge  beside; — ^while,  by  my  principle,  the  view  we  are 
about  to  gain  must  be  that  which  will  form  a  real  confirmation 
to  the  orthodox  view,  at  the  same  time  that  it  contradicts  it. 
Howy  then,  is  it  that  we  are  to  gain  it? 

I  would  answer  the  question  thus : — ^It  is  indeed  true  that 
I  have  determined  respecting  Christianity  that  it  has  no  claim 
to  direct  procedure  from  Deity,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  entire  plan  of  existence;  I  believe  that 
Christianity  is  only  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  which  all  along 
proceeds,  never  directly,  but  still,  though  indirectly,  always  in 
the  manner  of  a  true  proceeding,  from  Deity.  But  then  I  see 
that,' comparatively  speaking,  it  is  always  possible  that  one  effect 
may  be  nearer  to  direct  preceding  than  another  effect.  And 
accordingly,  if  I  can  show,  as  I  hope  to  show,  that  Christianity 
reaUy  does  afford  a  sort  of  manifestation  of  Divine  Plan  regard- 
ing it,  that  is  more  noble,  rtiore  Divine,  than  any  other  kind  of 
such  manifestation  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  world 
before: — ihen^  I  maintain,  this  difference  in  degree,  though  it 
B  no  longer  one  in  kind,  is  still  a  difference  of  the  real  nature 
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that  does  consiitnte  a  trae  peculiarity  belongixig  to  it  which,  by 
all  the  roles  of  classification,  will  authorize  me  in  counting  it 
as  set  apart  from  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  This,  let  it 
be  at  once  understood,  is  the  sole  nature  of  the  proposition 
which  I  am  seeking  to  uphold.  But  as  I  think  it  is  that  which 
cannot  be  questioned  as  really  meeting  the  demand  of  the  case, 
I  will  assume  it  to  be  such,  and  proceed  upon  it  to  the  next 
requisition.  And  that  is,  to  show  how  this  fact  of  the  being 
distinctively  more  noble  and  more  Divine  in  its  manifestation 
of  Divine  Orderliness  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  by  the 
present  view  of  Christianity. 

I  have  said  that  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded  by  us  hence- 
forth in  the  light  of  an  intellectually-created  generalization, 
prevailing  over  the  thoughts  of  a  certain  portion  of  human 
beings  deserving  to  stand  as  representatives  of  all  the  rest: — 
by  which  definition  it  is  manifest  that  I  place  it  on  a  level  in 
respect  to  its  kind  with  aU  other  generalizations  similarly  formed. 
But  this,  I  repeat,  by  no  means  implies  that  I  also  place  it  on 
a  level  in  respect  to  its  degree.  Nay,  it  is  important  to  assert 
at  once  that  I  am  going  to  show  how  it  ts  difierent  even  in 
kind,  in  a  subordinate  sort  of  way  ( — ^for  this  difficulty  in  terms 
in  the  nature  of  things  besets  us,  and  will  beset  us,  even  after 
ail  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  limitation  of  species,  until  the 
sufficing  definition  of  what  species  really  is  has  been  finally 
Battled — ).  For  that  there  u  such  a  sub-specific  difference,  class 
it  how  we  may,  is  proved  to  me  by  this,  that  if  I  try  to  image 
to  myself  what  this  Christian  generalization  means, — ^that  is, 
what  sort  of  natural  fact,  or  rather  combination  of  facts,  it 
stands  for, — ^in  the  same  manner  that  I  try  to  understand 
other  generalizations,  I  find  myself  at  &ult.  Let  us  try  the 
experiment. 

II  we  think  upon  the  above  definition  more  closely,  it 
spreads  itself  out  thus:  we  see  that  a  definite  form  of  thought 
has  been  engendered  which  gives  an  immediate  expression  to 
the  otherwise  diffiised  mass  of  religious  feeling,  ezistuig,  as  to 
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its  actual  individtial  abode^  in  the  seTeral  boeoms  of  the  ineal- 
colable  nninber  of  the  component  parts  of  the  whole  of  ths 
human  race : — ^whieh  complicated  idea  practically  settles  down 
into  the  familiarly  equivalent  one,  that  the  religions  formnlaiy 
is  a  tangible  mediom  for  communicating  in  one  single  phrase, 
or  set  of  phrases,  that  which  represents  the  religions  wants  of 
the  entire  community  of  men.  And  that  Christianity  has  been 
such  a  medium,  as  adapted  to  its  own  sphere  of  duration,  has 
surely  been  amply  testified  by  the  experience  of  all  the  multi* 
tudes  of  those  who  have  been  its  professors ;  while  I  myself, 
over  and  above  the  proof  to  its  being  such  which  I  accept  from 
them,  am  about  to  add  on  my  own  behalf  the  additional  proof 
to  the  fact,  of  the  enlightenment  which  I  believe  the  mere 
intellectual  handling  of  it  to  convey  to  myself  respecting  thai 
internal  experience,  even  now  that  the  latter  has  become  to  me 
a  by-gone  thing.  Yet  we  all  feel  at  once  that  if  the  Christian 
form  were  only  this  medium  of  human  inter-communication, 
form  though  it  might  be,  it  would  be  no  religious  form.  AH 
the  peculiarity  required  for  it  would  be  wanting.  It  is  true 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  wonderful,  even  in  its  being 
merely  this: — wonderful  in  that  sense  which  we  who  have 
passed  beyond  Christianity  have  learned  to  feel  so  infinitely 
deeper  than  the  supposed  character  of  miracle!  Are  we  able 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  mere  amount  of  mental  operation  that 
must  have  gone  to  the  creation  of  a  standard  expression  of 
human  feeHng  like  this  ? — or  that  of  the  number  of  the  myriads 
of  beings  that  must  be  thought  of  as  having  been  engaged 
in  the  creation:  one  generation  after  another  of  the  widely* 
scattered  sections  into  which  human  beings  are  divided,  bring- 
ing together  their  minute  atoms  of  contributions  towards  it? — 
or,  still  less  likely,  are  we  able  to  conceive  the  amount  and 
kind  of  labour  which  it  must  have  been  that  thus,  while  really 
tending  to  such  general  efiect,  was  in  no  way  directed  towards 
it  by  the  conscious  will  of  the  workers,  but  towards  so  contrary 
a  purpose,  as  to  be,  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  work 
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perfonned,  onaTailing  for  the  pturpoee  that  neverUieless  had  to  be 
folfilled?  For, — let  ns  dwell  a  moment  on  the  conception: — 
each  contribution  to  the  general  effect  was  rather,  in  fact,  left 
behind,  than  brought  in,  or  offered  up.  Each  several  worker 
employed  upon  the  raising  of  that  which  was  finally  to  be  this 
enduring  centre  of  benefit  to  mankind,  came  to  his  task  in 
utter  disregard  of  such  disinterested  result^  and  solely  absorbed 
by  a  need  immediate  to  himself.  He  came  to  it  weighed  down 
by  his  own  burden,  sore  firom  his  own  anxieties,  blinded 
by  his  own  tears.  He  had  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  compassion 
that  he  could  spare  to  feel  for,  any  sorrows  that  befell,  or 
should  have  to  befall,  any  beings  besides  himself.  If  it  had 
been  only  the  procuring  of  such  disinterested  relief  that  had 
resulted, — ^if  he  had  not  actually  obtained  the  relief  for  his  awn 
sorrow  that  he  sought,  or  at  least  some  degree  of  it,  through 
the  expression  that  he  made  of  his  need  for  it, — ^he  would  have 
ceased  to  go  on  with  his  work.  He  did  however  go  on ;  and 
that  he  did  so  is  the  standing  proof  that  the  expression  of  his 
religious  pain  was  the  source  of  relief  of  the  kind  that  he  was  in 
want  of.  But  all  the  fruit  out  of  the  expression  that  from  its 
being  thus  merely  personal  turned  back  upon  himself, — ^and  such 
would  be  very  neariy  the  whole  of  it, — ^was  nothing  towards 
the  general  utility.  It  was  only  the  modicum  of  purport  that 
was  mm-individual  that  remained  behind  for  permanence,  and 
that,  meeting  with  similar  residues,  could  coalesce  with  them  in 
the  manner  that  a  common  and  non-personal  nature  would  alone 
enable  them  to  coalesce.  For  this  is  the  very  process  of  first 
gathering  together  particulars  in  a  miscellaneous  heap,  of  then 
sifting  away  those  that  are  not  to  the  purpose,  and  lastly  of 
combining  only  those  which  upon  trial  prove  themselves  of  the 
congeniality  that  allows  them  to  combine,  which  we  know 
belongs  in  ordinary  to  the  forming  of  every  kind  of  abstract 
conception ;  although  here,  I  repeat,  upon  a  scale  of  what  in- 
comparable magnitude  and  importance! ^But  still,  there  is 

xiotiiing  here  that  yet  accounts  for  what  is  the  main  fact  of 
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actnal  experience  in  the  matter.  Supposing  all  this  to  have 
taken  place,  hbI  do  suppose  it  to  have  taken  place; — and 
allowing,  as  I  do  claim  it  to  be  allowed,  that  this  correspond 
dence  with  ordinary  process  is,  as  fiar  as  the  explanation  has 
yet  gone,  exactly  that  which  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  creation 
of  the  religions  standard : — still  there  is  wanting  any  thing  to 
explain  the  reason  for  that  pecnliarity  of  religiaasness  in  it 
which  causes  the  notorious  result  to  our  practical  feeling,  that 
it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  generalization  that  others  are, 
that, this  generalization  respecting  our  religious  wants  is  to 
us.  And  therefore  I  say  that  the  sub-specific  difference  which 
I  have  proposed  as  such,  is  in  a  manner  shown  to  be  such,  by 
this  failure  yet  to  explain  it;  though  at  the  same  time,  I  con- 
ceive, the  very  failure  put  us  in  the  way  to  supply  what  shall 
appear  as  the  source  of  the  peculiar  distinction  needed. 

I  am  not  now  thinking,  I  must  however  observe,  merely  of 
this  being  the  subject  of  deep  personal  feeling  that  it  is. to  us, 
which  others  are  not.  I  am  speaking  purely  of  the  intellec- 
tual character.  The  extareme  magnitude  and  importance  of  it 
is  indeed  one  element  which  separates  it  from  others;  but 
still  it  is  not  here  that  lies  the  essential  point  of  difference. 
The  latter,  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  expressed, — ^but  am 
fully  be  expressed, — ^by  the  one  word  that  attaches  itself  of 
right  to  the  entire  inteUectual  domain  of  religion.  And  accord- 
iDgly  I  would  say  that  the  real  essence  of  the  difference  sought 
for  is  sufi&ciently  described,  so  far,  when  we  say  that  the  reli- 
gious generalization  is,  by  a  degree  of  pre-eminence  above  all  other 
generalizations,  special  enough  to  constitute  its  characteristic, 
a  symbolic  generalization.  Nor,  I  think,  is  it  inexplicable  how 
both  the  general  agreement  and  the  special  difference  thus  sig- 
nified have  arisen.  The  idea  of  a  symbol  simply  implies 
that  the  actual  knowledge  sought  for  is  out  of  reach ;  and  hence 
the  symbolic  idea  of  God  is  a  pure  symbol.  But  a  general 
knowledge  of  human  religious  feeling,  condensed  into  a  stan- 
dard form,  is  not  entirely  out  of  reach.    It  is  only  extremely 
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difficult  of  attainment.  The  process  of  attaining  it  ( — ^that  is, 
of  attaining  it  to  a  degree  satisfactory  for  hnman  purposes ;  an 
absolutely  perfect  attainment  being  in  no  case  possible: — ) 
is  one  that  requires  an  inmieasurable  continuation  of  operation 
to  bring  it  about.  Hence,  iutellectually  regarded,  to  say  that 
Christianity  is  a  symbolic  generalization  is  merely  to  say  that 
it  is  one  in  a  state  of  incompletion.  But  then  it  is  at  the  same 
time  obyious  that  it  is  incomplete  precisely  on  account  of  the 
height  of  purpose  it  aims  at.  And  therefore  I  hold  that  I  am 
by  this  recognition  so  far  from  missing  the  point  which  is  the 
desideratum  with  me,  as  first  appearance  suggests  that  I  do, 
that  I  am  really  laying  a  firm  grasp  upon  it ;  seeing  that  the 
present  imperfection,  when  so  accounted  for,  is  expressly  the 
sign,  not  of  inferiority,  but  the  contrary. 

The  explanation,  however,  may  be  carried  much  closer  than 
this :  close,  I  think,  even  to  the  degree  of  a  realistic  solution. 
The  religious  form  is  manifestly  religious  exactly  on  account 
of  the  combination  of  wondrousness,  of  practical  benefit,  and  of 
nn-perfectibility  contained  in  it : — ^this  is  an  assertion  which  I 
do  not  suppose  any  one  would  take  exception  to.  But  this 
allowed,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  evident  cause  for  its  being 
such,  as  soon  as  ever  we  compare  the  intrinsic  composition  of 
it  with  that  of  lower  generalizations.  In  purely  intellectual 
generalizations, — ^in  the  assertions  of  mathematics,  or  in  such 
as  relate  to  any  of  the  sensible  qualities  attached  to  inorganio 
matter,  colour,  size,  shape,  &c., — ^there  is  what  we  may  call 
that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  which  no  where  arrests 
attention  to  the  fact  of  difference  between  the  thought  of  one 
man  respecting  it,  and  that  of  another  man,  or  number  of  men. 
Whoever  assents  to  the  assertion  that  the  three  angles  af  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  a  revolving  body 
will  become  circular,  or  even  to  a  general  assertion  of  such 
nature  as  that  <*  greenness  pertains  to  grass,'*  is  not  in  the 
least  caused  to  perceive  that  his  own  conception  of  the  several 
facts  varies  in  any  way  from  the  accepted  standard  concep- 
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tion;  though  doubtless  it  reallj  does  to  a  minute  extent  so 
vary.  But  eminently  contrary  is  the  case  here  in  religion. 
We  are  upon  a  ground  in  which  such  a  thing  as  homogeneity 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  individual  being  that  refers  his 
own  religious  wants  to  the  standard  representation  of  them 
feels  indeed  a  true  kinship  with  that  standard  expression,  but 
still  more  strongly  he  feels  the  mass  of  expression  that  does  not 
precisely  accord  with  his  own.  And  this  must  have  been  the 
case,  even  if  the  whole  number  of  minds  that  had  ooncuired  in 
the  creating  of  the  standard  had  been  contemporaneous  in  their 
existence.  How  incomparably  more  must  it  be  so  when  they 
were  actually  divided  into  the  manifold  succession  of  different 
generations  of  minds  1  It  is  the  idea  of  the  effect  of  Time,  the 
idea  of  Growth, — of  such  sovereign  importance  to  us, — ^which 
asserts  itself  beyond  every  inferior  effect  immediately  that  it 
comes  into  play,  as  of  necessity  here  it  does,  upon  the  highest 
of  all  organic  ground,  that  of  human  feeling.  The  concentra- 
tion of  religious  experience  that  has  been  growing  through  so 
many  ages,  mmt  contain  an  amount  of  difference  from  present 
individual  experience  that  will  not  allow  of  its  being  received 
without  demur  as  similar  to  the  latter.  And  hence,  surely,  the 
prime  characteristic  of  religious  symbolic  expression  that  it 
stands  as  if  apart  from  the  individual.  But  now  comes  the 
peculiar  crisis  of  growth  in  regard  to  it.  While  the  mere  effect 
of  accumulation  remains,  it  is  like  that  which  simply  corresponds 
with  the  effect  of  physical  accumulation.  Now,  however,  it  is 
as  if  the  increasing  amount  of  alien  character  in  the  standard 
gave  it,  as  it  were,  a  gravity  of  its  own,  which  caused  attention 
no  longer  to  flow  into  it  in  the  simply  instinctive  manner,  but 
to  be  drawn  to  it  in  the  manner  of  compulsion.  For  we  know 
how  it  happens  in  ordinary,  that  when  the  state  of  general 
feeling  arises  that  a  new  notion  is  said  to  *'  lie  in  the  air'*, 
everyone  considers  it  as  appropriate  to  himself;  but  the  instant 
the  notion  has  been  converted  into  definite  expression,  it  is  felt 
to  take  positive  command  over  the  thoughts  of  man.    And  so 
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also  I  suppose  it  happens,  and  to  the  extent  of  eyen  constituting 
the  very  specialty  of  the  case,  in  the  matter  hefore  ns :  namely, 
that  this  moment  of  crisis,  if  we  consider  it,  actually  brings 
about  the  sort  of  change  in  the  standard  that  is  no  longer 
merely  mechanical,  but,  as  we  may  call  it,  chemical.  For 
while  the  sort  of  mental  operation  that  flows  instinctively  is 
Feeling,  that  which  flows  an  in  opposition  to  instinct,  is  Intellect. 
As  soon  as  the  mind  possesses  this  religious  concentration  as  an 
object  of  mental  contemplation,  it  is  Thought  which  is  occupied 
upon  it.  And  this  it  is  which  henceforth  works  it  out  into  de- 
finite Form.  Symbol,  therefore,  I  conclude, — ^for  here  I  arriye 
at  what  I  consider  the  sufficing  determination  of  the  separation 
of  the  religious  sort  of  generalization  from  all  other  sorts : — 
Symbol,  I  say,  is  to  be  defined  as  nothing  else  than  the  organic 
kind  of  generalization  which  builds  itself,  of  intrinsic  necessity, 
round  about  the  expressed  Feeling  of  men,  just  because  there 
has  taken  place  the  act  of  spiritual  chemistry  by  which  human 
Thought  has  elaborated  itself  out  of  human  Life. 

The  intensest  of  passionate  emotion,  the  most  stringentiy 
personal  of  all  kinds  of  egotistic  feeling,  has  become  trans- 
formed into  the  calmly-intellectual  substance  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctiy  outlined,  and  disinterestedly  meditated  upon ! — ^And  does 
not  this  very  fact,  it  we  do  disinterestedly  meditate  upon  it, 
faring  with  it  this  farther  reflection,  as  to  what  makes  the 
religious  Symbol  the  thing  it  is  to  us?  All  the  intensity  of 
passion,  if  concealed  by  the  transformation,  is  still  conserved 
latent  within  it!  The  full  measure  of  the  vital  force  originally 
poured  into  the  growing  Form,  remains  embodied  within  that 
Form, — ^until  indeed  the  time  comes  when  it  is  natural  and 
right  that  the  Form  should  die. — ^And  what  is  it  against  the 

Form  that  it  cbes  have  to  die? To  those  who  think  now-a- 

days  that  they  are  making  an  accusation  against  Christianity  by 
orying  out  respecting  the  Christian  creed,  in  parrot-repetition 
of  a  proverb  that  had  a  quite  diflerent  meaning  when  it  was 
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originated, — *<  Forms  are  but  dead  things;  let  ns  hold  to  the 
spirit  which  alone  is  life :" — I  rejoin,  '*  It  may  very  well  indeed 
be  that  Christianity  has  now  become  a  thing  that  is  dead ;  bnt 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  dead  shows  that  it  is  that  which  we 
ought  to  honour  as  having  once  been  alive." 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  when  I  oompare  this  view  of  the 
general  mass  of  Christianity  with  that  of  the  orthodox,  that 
there  is  here  what  I  must  again  call  the  organism  of  thou^t 
which  is  wanting  in  the  latter.  I  am  aware  that  the  present 
scheme  is,  as  I  have  said,  altogether  vague,  elastic,  arbitrary: 
it  stands  as  the  mere  assumption  that  all  general  statement 
must  stand  until  the  working  out  of  its  proof.  But  vagueness, 
elasticity,  arbitrariness  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  begin- 
ning organism.  And  when  I  place  the  character  of  Divineness, 
which  it  is  my  desideratum  to  find  in  the  constitution  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  consisting  thus  peculiarly  in  the  very  fact  of  the  deep 
humanness  of  its  derivation,  I  do  feel  myself  altogether  upon 
the  track  that  must  lead  me  away  from  the  mechanicalness  that 
I  complain  of  in  the  orthodox  scheme. 

Let  me,  to  make  out  the  comparison  I  need,  recur  to  the 
orthodox  basis  laid  out  once  for  all  for  succeeding  thinkers  in 
Butler's  argument  of  Analogy.  I  can  only,  upon  my  own  prin* 
ciple,  describe  my  own  position  of  thought  by  showing  its  con- 
tinuity with  the  previous  natural  stage  of  thought;  and  I  can 
moreover  establish  the  tenableness  of  my  own  position  only  by 
showing  also  that  my  present  thought  has  that  quality  of  higher 
development  induced  upon  the  former,  without  which,  after  all 
this  century  of  mental  operation  spent  upon  the  question,  the 
pretence  of  continuity  would  be  a  nullity.  But  I  do  feel,  I  say, 
that  my  own  position  is  that  which  places  me  in  the  parallelism 
with  Butler's  position  which  exactly  enables  me  to  make  the 
comparison  of  my  own  representation  with  the  theological. 
The  gist  of  his  irrefragable  argument  of  Analogy — ^never  pos- 
sible to  be  disputed  again,  but  only  to  be  carried  out  farther 
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and  farther  into  imiTerBal  completeness, — ^was  that  the  whole 
of  the  constitution  of  things,  natural  and  snpematnral,  was 
upon  one  and  the  same  Plan.  And  here  it  is  that  I  also  take 
np  my  stand.  Qlrjection  has  heen  made, — or  rather  I  should 
say,  was  formerly  wont  to  be  made, — ^against  the  idea  of  Plan, 
and  of  Derign,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  of  anthropomorphic 
implipation.  This  is  no  objection  at  all  to  me.  I  have  seen 
tbftt  man  can  by  no  possibility  have  other  than  anthropomorphic 
conceptions.  The  idea  of  Plan  is  that  which  stands  to  me  for 
the  greatest  reality  which  is  contained  in  nature  for  me : — that, 
namely,  of  Progress  upon  an  ascertainably  ( — a  more  or  less  ascer- 
tainably — )  regulated  method  of  Progress.  And  by  my  now  find- 
ing how  Christianity  was  this  expressly  human  thing  that  I 
have  described  it, — by  my  now  finding  that  the  divineness 
which  still  I  recognize  in  it  lies  in  that  which  is  to  me  so 
evident,  the  control  which  must  be  imaged  as  exercised  in  a 
sovereign  maimer  over  the  mass  of  human  weakness  and  blind- 
ness employed  in  the  work  here  supposed,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  whose  benefit  is  moreover  manifested  just  by  making  that 
very  impotence  of  the  workers  the  means  of  its  own  remedy 
and  elevation  out  of  its  impotence: — by  this  mode  of  esti- 
mating Christianity,  I  say,  the  divine  recognition,  coincident 
with  the  recognition  of  Plan,  that  stiU  Hes  within  it,  is  only 
varied  firom  that  which  was  obtained  by  the  orthodox  view,  just 
by  the  diminishing  of  the  directness  of  the  divine  agency  con- 
ceived by  us,  which  diminishing  in  every  case  pertains  to  the 
character  of  an  increasing  perception  into  divine  things  on 
our  part.  To  see  that  God  has  planted  in  human  nature  the 
power  of  making  the  religion  that  was  to  ameliorate  itself, 
which  is  the  theological  phrase  that  still  befits  the  matter,  is 
only,  I  say  again,  (see  p.  9,)  the  raising  of  our  idea  of  God  by 
a  certain  marked  stage. 

According  to  Butler's  idea  of  the  divinity  that  lay  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things,  it  consisted  in  the  fact  that  God,  who 
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originally  devised  the  scheme,  also  carried  it  out  immediatelyt 
as  it  were,  with  His  own  hands ;  or  at  least  did  so  in  regard  to 
that  portion  of  events  which  were  considered  subject  to  miracle, 
— ^this  division  being  in  itself  the  sign  of  that  incompleteness 
in  Butler's  extension  of  his  own  principle  which  shows  now  in 
his  theory  as  a  defect.  It  is,  indeed,  no  real  charge  against 
Butler  as  a  man  that  he  could  not  at  once  subvert  a  notion 
which,  as  that  of  miracle  did,  pervaded  the  whole  thought  of 
his  day;  still,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  if  the  present 
view  is  a  true  one,  to  charge  it  as  a  defect  against  Butler's 
theology.  The  supposed  operation  of  miracle  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  entirely  an  inorganic  conception.  It  is  a  taking 
of  that  which  may  be  said  figuratively,  as  if  it  were  true  lite- 
rally: for  this  is,  I  think,  a  much  truer  description  of  the 
incongruousness  of  the  idea  of  miracle,  than  if  we  were  to  say 
broadly  that  it  is  a  faUs  idea.  When  we  read  in  the  sublime 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  how  the  sole  word  of  God  called  light 
and  all  things  else  into  being,  it  would  be  the  mere  fatuity  of 
prosaicalness  which  would  find  fault  either  with  the  expression 
or  the  idea  contained  under  the  expression ; — ^but  if  symbol  is 
here  in  its  right  place,  the  intellect  of  the  present  day  asserts 
as  strongly,  that  to  say  God  with  His  own  word  caused  the 
sickness  of  a  particular  man  to  fly,  or  the  fig  on  a  particular 
tree  to  wither,  is  an  exhibition  of  symbol  in  a  most  irrelevant 
and  wrong  place. — Such  distinction  was  however  not  yet  made 
out  in  Butler's  day.  He  accepted  miracle  as  if  it  had  been  the 
tested  and  proved  thing  which  it  really  was  not.  He  took  the 
possibility  of  its  literal  existence  upon  assumption.  And  this 
accordingly  gave  what  we  feel  now  to  be  the  inherent  weakness 
of  his  whole  work.  The  plan  of  that  work  to  which  the  neces- 
sity of  his  mental  position  bound  him  was  that  he  should  limit 
himself  to  showing  how  Christianity,  when  taken  as  a  system, 
was  in  an  analogous  consistency  with  the  general  ordination, — 
at  least  as  to  any  olxjections  that  might  be  made  against  it 
(see  his  Introduction). — I  say  '*  he  limited  himself",  because 
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Tirtaally  this  was  the  case:  that  is,  he  limited  himself  to  this 
oliject  in  so  far  as  that  which  is  sufficing  in  his  work  is  con- 
cerned;— and  he  himself  appears  to  recognize  this  when  he 
acknowledges  that  in  some  parts  his  demonstration  is  <*  more, 
in  others  less,  exact." — The  existence  of  miracles  heing  then 
to  him  an  indispensable  postulate  of  Christianity,  it  was  the 
theoretic  necessity  of  the  case  that  he  shonld  pre-assume  the 
iiact  of  their  existence:  but  none  the  less,  the  presumption 
cansed  that  his  whole  view  of  the  system  of  things  was,  as  he 
owns  it  to  be,  a  system  considered  *'  prior  to  the  proof  of  it.** 
It  stood  upon  the  ground  of  mere  theory.  He  expected  that 
the  proof  of  miracle,  both  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
in  general,  and  as  to  its  actual  occurrence  in  the  cases  in 
question,  when  it  should  be  fully  made  out,  would  confirm 
that  which  he  theorized  respecting  it:  whereas  we  now  know 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  century  of  research  and 
criticism  which  has  intervened  for  us  has  shown  us  that  what 
he  presumed  as  to  the  miraculous  and  moral  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity was  a  matter  of  utter  failure  in  the  matter  of  his  intel- 
lectual pre-vision.  (Nay,  in  regard  to  the  moral  purport  we 
cannot  help  feeling  even  that  the  man  was  to  blame.  He  ought 
to  have  had  a  better  insight  than  not  to  feel  the  essential  dif- 
ference that  there  is  between  supposing  God  to  have  sanctioned 
immorality  by  direct  command,  and  our  inferring  such  sanction 
only  generally  from  the  miscellaneous  facts  of  circumstantial 
occurrence.  Suppose  Christianity  had  proclaimed,  in  the  same 
mode  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  proclaimed  that  the 
guiding  Providence  of  the  world  in  its  primitive  barbarous  con- 
dition had  uttered  its  voice  to  the  then  barbarians  that  they 
must  go  forth  to  war  and  to  plunder,  to  murder  and  to  steal, — 
it  would  have  been  a  poetic  representation  of  fact  that  no  moral 
feeling  could  have  taken  exception  to.  But  to  say  th^t  God 
commanded  a  particular  man  or  nation  to  commit  such  ab- 
borent  actions,  is  what  every  one  ought  to  shrink  from  as  a 
blasphemous  fiedsehood,  on  behalf  of  which  no  proof  can  be 
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expected.)  What  we  have  therefore  to  do  towards  Bntler*8 
scheme  is  that  which  I  conceive  the  present  view  does  do.  We 
have  to  retain  his  principle  of  Analogy,  extended  as  it  is  now 
into  that  great  law  of  perfect  Unity  in  Natore^s  composition, 
so  far  beyond  what  Batler  himself  perceived  respecting  it; 
while  we  mould  his  whole  theory  over  again  in  regard  to  that 
manner  in  Natnre^s  composition  as  to  which  his  presmnptive 
expectation  has  so  signally  failed.  And  this  is,  I  say,  pre- 
serving the  strength  of  his  argument  without  being  cumbered 
by  its  weakness.  For  his  principle  as  to  Nature's  being  a 
System  was  perfect  as  far  as  it  went; — ^the  a  priori  proof  which 
he  has  stated  on  behalf  of  its  being  such,  has  gone  on  con- 
firming itself  through  all  the  experience  subsequently  gained; 
— the  theory  holds  fast  as  a  theory,  even  after  the  basis  of  the 
homogeneity  between  Bevelation  and  Non-revelation  is  found 
to  consist  in  a  quite  different  thing  firom  the  assumption  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  the  Authorship  and  Government  of 
Nature  which  to  him  seemed  satisfactory.  We  have  found  that 
the  homogeneity  is  much  more  truly  preserved, — can  indeed 
only  be  preserved, — by  throwing  away  the  notion  of  supema- 
turalism  altogether.  And  hence  by  this  rejection  of  the  mira- 
culous from  the  whole  body  of  our  present  scheme,  in  availing 
ourselves  of  Uie  scientific  light  that  is  available  in  our  day, 
though  it  was  not  in  Butler's,  we  are,  I  argue,  framing  that 
which  is  on  the  higher  ground  than  his  that  precisely  results 
from  ours  being  a  theory  no  longer  *'  prior  to  ",  but  subsequent 
to,  **  the  proo^  of  it".  We  take  Christianity  as  it  comes  to  ns 
out  of  the  judicial  hands  of  criticism,  and  even  thus,  stripped 
of  its  factitious  disguise,  we  still  find, — ^that  is,  I  assert  that 
we  still  find, — the  same  kind  of  orderly  benefit  in  it  which  was 
heretofore  supposed  to  reside  only  in  that  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  cast  away.  Butler's  theory  itself,  indeed,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  mechanical  one  that  I  say  it  was, — ^if  it  had  been 
the  elastic  one  that  I  say  all  beginning  theory  ought  to  be, — 
would  have  yielded  to  the  modification  that  time  has  brought 
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80  as  to  accept  and  embody  all  the  present  innovations.    But 
instead  of  being  elastic,  it  was  dogmatic. 

The  trae  test  of  the  religiousness  of  any  scheme  of  thought, 
we  know  is,  as  Butler  has  so  clearly  stated  the  case,  the  manner 
in  which  it  enables  us  to  deal  with  the  **  difficulties"  in  life 
and  the  world.  If  we  are  empowered  by  it  to  contemplate 
those  <*  difficulties"  without  disturbance  to  our  general  trust  in 
the  entire  ordering  of  things,  our  religion  does  that  which  it  is 
required  to  do.  And  here,  I  consider,  is  shown  at  once  the 
superiority  I  claim.  What  was  the  enigmatical  stumbling-block 
to  orthodoxy,  entirely  melts  away  as  such  to  development-prin- 
ciple. However  hard  they  may  be  to  deal  with  in  the  practical 
mode  of  enduring  them  in  actual  life,  they  are  no  longer  that 
which  forms  in  the  least  an  obstacle  to  religious  faith.  Setting 
aside  the  thought  of  them  as  trials,  they  fall,  as  mere  intel- 
lectual difficulties,  into  simply  that  ordinary  and  surmount- 
able sort  of  difficulties  which  it  is  the  special  work,  and  even 
delight,  of  the  intellect  to  have  in  its  way  in  order  that  it 
may  overcome. 

If  we  could  master  the  understanding  of  the  complete  actual 
scheme  of  things  laid  out  by  Providence,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
should  have  no  difficulties  respecting  it.  But  this  being  not 
the  case,  and  being  impossible  ever  to  be  the  case,  it  is,  I  say, 
an  alleviation  of  them  to  such  extent  as  entirely  to  ameliorate 
their  character,  to  find  that  they  lie,  as  ^'difficulties",  merely 
in  the  always-improvable  imperfection  of  our  own  intelligence, 
and  not  in  the  express  design  of  their  Contriver  to  puzzle  as, 
attributed  to  them  by  Butler.  Now  that  the  whole  matter  of 
Christianity  is  taken  as  solely  and  purely  the  work  of  human 
intelligence,  the  clearing  up  of  all  that  is  obscure  in  it  has  at 
least  to  be  attempted  in  the  same  way  that  all  else  hard  of 
nnderstanding  has  to  be  cleared  up.  I  perceive,  moreover, 
that  by  this  view  we  must  in  fact  quite  coincide  with  Butler  in 
this  important  part  of  his  scheme,  that  we  also  require  to  look 
upon  those  parts  of  Christianity  which  are  its  **  difficulties" 
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as  having  been  to  a  certain  extent  expressly  calculated,  if  it  is 
better  not  to  call  them  expressly  designed,  to  clear  np,  or 
expound,  former  existing  '^ difficulties"  of  similar  sort.  That 
is, — not  by  any  means  that  they  were  directly  designed  by  God, 
although  we  may  say,  by  a  large  figure,  when  we  think  of  the 
entire  scheme  of  things,  that  they  were  indirectly  designed  by 
Him; — ^but  that  they  constituted  the  effort  made  by  human 
intelligence,  in  its  meditating  upon  such  kind  of  ''difficulties", 
to  find  out  for  itself  the  way  in  which  they  might  be  expounded. 
Thus,  the  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  relaters  of  Hebrew 
story  that  God  had  directly  commanded  the  Israelites  to  plun- 
der and  slay,  however  gratuitous  we  believe  it  to  be  in  point  of 
fact,  was  not  gratuitous,  but  a  most  legitimate  eSbit  of  human 
cogitation,  when  we  take  it, — ^as  toe  do  now  take  it, — as  simply 
the  first  endeavour  of  the  advancing  mind  of  man  to  conceive 
to  itself  how  such  events  should  have  come  about.  However 
unsatisfactory  the  effort  at  explanation  appears  to  present  intel- 
ligence, it  is  just  what  was  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  so ; 
and  the  making  of  it  at  that  time  forms  always  a  real  step  in 
the  progress  of  human  understanding  with  regard  to  such  sort  of 
puzzling  occurrencies,  which,  when  taken  as  the  part  of  the  ''law" 
of  mental  progress  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  make  it  out  to 
be,  may  well  be  taken  as  a  general  Providential  benefit.  But 
£utler*s  interpretation  of  the  effort  throws  all  the  blame  of  the 
unsaiisfactoriness  immediately  upon  God,  instead  of  upon  man. 
The  way  in  which  the  principle  he  has  gone  upon  has  led  him 
to  scheme  out  the  Providence  of  the  matter,  has  been  that 
which  instead  of  showing  the  event,  as  that  of  progress,  in  a 
direct  course,  has  been  reaUy  showing  it  in  a  reverse  course. 

In  order  for  us  truly  to  scheme  out  for  ourselves  what  is 
the  actual  scheme  of  general  Providence,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  our  scheme  must  be  formed  upon  the  same  plan  that  that 
is.  Our  interpreting  scheme  must  go  through  the  same  several 
processes  of  first  synthesis,  and  then  analysis,  with  regard  to 
our  images  of  events,  that  in  the  outer  world  of  circumstance 
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had  been  acted  out  by  the  actaal  events.  There  mnst  be  gone 
throngh,  as  well  as  in  that  onter  world,  so  also  in  this  mental 
world  of  onrs,  the  always  requisite  course  which  is  no  other 
any  where  than  always  the  same  sort  of  one: — ^namely,  in  this 
case,  of  first,  the  gathering  together  of  miscellaneons  notions ; 
then,  the  elimination  of  irrelevant  particular  notions ;  and  lastly, 
the  combination  into  a  distinct  notional  whole,  which  however, — 
let  me  now  specially  remark, — ^is  not,  and  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be,  a  distinct  whole,  until  there  shall  have  been  farther 
made  out  respecting  it  the  subsequently-arising  need  for  a 
division  of  its  substance  into  parts  of  a  whole.  According  to 
this  general  rule  then,  let  us  consider,  had  -already  been  made 
out  in  human  thought,  previously  to  Butler's  entering  upon 
his  own  special  scheme  of  interpretation,  that  notion  of  the 
Government  of  the  Universe  and  of  Religion  in  general,  which 
he  appeals  to  as  standing  naturally  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  Christianity,  and  which  in  consequence  he  assumes  as  the 
dogmatic  basis  to  his  own  theory  of  Analogy.  That  is,  there 
had  already  taken  place  with  regard  to  that  prior  notion,  the 
sub-ordering  out  of  the  general  conception  into  minor  points  of 
consideration,  which  had  brought  the  human  mind  into  contact 
with  the  puzzling  matters  which  as  yet  lay  destitute  of  expla- 
nation. Then, — ^this  being  the  case, — I  say  it  is  evident  that 
Butler,  when  he  endeavoured  as  he  did  to  fdlfil  the  proof  of  the 
Analogy  he  was  asserting,  could  not  help  seeing  that  Chris- 
tianity, in  order  to  be  the  Explanatory  scheme  of  the  prior 
scheme  which  he  took  it  to  be,  must  also  itself  be  a  Scheme 
altogether  corresponding  to  the  natural  Scheme  of  things. 
While,  however,  I  say  that  my  view  entirely  coincides  with  his 
so  iar,  here  I  just  trace  the  difference  that  my  view  brings, — 
altogether,  as  I  cannot  help  thinking,  for  the  better.  The  fact 
of  the  Christian  Scheme's  showing  in  itself  the  ''difficulties*' 
as  to  immorality,  &c.,  which  Butler  took  as  conveying  a  special 
sort  of  sanction  to  the  existence  of  those  irregularities  in  the 
natural  world,  I  take  merely  and  simply  as  the  inevitable  effect 
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of  the  Christian  Soheme's  having  obtained  in  itself  the  degree 
of  organization,  which  showed  that  the  human  mind,  at  the 
time  of  the  natural  origin  of  that  Scheme,  had  come  to  feel 
the  systematic  seeking  of  explanation  for  them  a  necessity  to  it. 
And  thus,  also,  I  perfectly  recognize  why  it  is,  as  Batier  so 
constantly  insists,  that  there  is  the  need  that  there  is,  in  all 
our  consideration  of  Christianity,  of  always  treating  it  as  a 
scheme;  seeing  that,  as  I  now  explain  it,  it  is  only  in  conse- 
qnence  of  its  being  this  intemally-regolated,  though  always 
self-connected  thing  that  it  is,  that  it  in  fact  has  the  gronnd 
^thin  it  that  it  has  of  being  the  important  matter  of  considera- 
tion that  it  is.  Christianity,  when  it  is  seen  as  thns,  by  its 
own  internal  regulation  as  a  scheme,  brought  into  a  certain 
correspondence  such  as  is  requisite  with  the  general  scheme 
attributed  to  Providence — ^I  am  as  willing  to  take  up  the  idea 
after  Butler  as  he  was  to  propound  iif-^-does  show  itself  as  the 
Key  in  regard  to  the  laying  open  to  our  understanding  of  the 
Plan  of  Universal  Nature; — ^but  then  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  it  a  key  of  eiq>ressly  divine  manufacture.  I  vary 
with  him  solely,  but  nevertheless  as  I  think,  most  imporiAntly, 
in  thinking  that  the  key  was  but  the  beginning  attempt  of 
imperfect  human  nature  at  learning  how  to  construct  a  key. 

But,  more  than  this :  I  must  apply  the  very  same  mode  of 
judging  to  Butler's  own  case.  The  reason  why  I  now,  as  the 
mass  of  others  who  have  treated  the  same  subject  have  done, 
take  Butler's  work  for  that  which  affords  the  special  point  to 
rest  examination  upon,  is  precisely  that  it  also  furnishes  a 
scheme, — ^an  internally-regulated  plan,  thence  wrought  out  as 
a  whole, — ^which  is  to  be  to  us  as  a  Key  for  the  understanding 
of  Christianity.  But  I  find,  here  also,  that  while  it  is,  indeed, 
such  a  Key,  it  is  still  an  imperfect  one;  and  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  Christianity  itself  was  such,  in  regard  to  its  own 
pretension.  As  Christianity,  though  to  a  degree  internally- 
regulated,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  meet  the  real  requisition  of 
being  the  interpreter  of  natural  difficulties  that  should  effectually 
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eiplain  them  away ;  8o  I  complain  of  Butler's  scheme  to  interpret 
CSiristianity,  that  neither  does  it  so  thoroughly  enter  into  the 
details  of  its  ohject  as  woold  really  make  it  an  adequate  scheme 
of  interpretation.  His  reading  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  which 
dhristiamty  constmcted  upon  its  own  sense  of  human  difficul- 
ties, to  my  estimation  so  far  evades  the  entering  upon  the  tme 
nature  of  the  difficulties,  which  a  more  thorough  attention  to 
their  detailed  realities  would  have  ohliged  him  to  enter  upon, 
that  his  h^inning  scheme,  as  a  scheme,  of  this  sort,  requires 
the  following  up  by  another.  And  thus,  by  my  seeing  this  of 
him,  am  I  in  &ct  helped  in  the  learning  of  what  is  the  real 
way  of  the  unfolding  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  to  mankind. 

But  in  order  to  follow  out  this  only  object  of  my  now 
making  this  comparison  of  Butler's  station  of  thought  with  my 
own,  let  me  take  up  again  the  thread  of  the  description  I  have 
b^gun|to  trace  out  as  what  I  myself  conceive  to  be  the  natural  plan 
of  worldng  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  generalization  which  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Christian  scheme  actually  is.  For  by  so  doing 
only  can  I  show  what  I  am  specially  desirous  of  showing,  as 
to  how  the  failure  I  attribute  to  Butler  was  really  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  his  mental  position  JUstaricaUy  considered: — ^which 
way  of  considering  it,  every  one  must  at  once  perceive,  is  the 
only  way  of  making  it  available  for  the  exhibition  of  the  conse- 
eutive  process  of  the  raising  up  of  one  station  of  thought  after 
another,  of  which  the  work  of  development  consists.  The 
matter  which  I  wish  in  this  manner  to  show  as  it  were  in 
visible  demonstration,  is  this :  that  if  the  station  occupied  by 
Butler  really  lay,  as  the  course  of  the  natural  development 
of  the  Christian  generalization  seems  upon  a  general  view  of  it 
consistently  to  show  that  it  requires  to  be  judged  as  lying, 
uithin  the  range  of  the  historical  period  apparently  allotted  by 
Providence  as  that  which  was  the  befitting  duration  of  Chris- 
tianity,— ^then,  it  is  at  once  evident  why  he  could  by  no  means 
take  that  entire  view  of  Christianity  which  alone  could  have 
rendered  his  scheme  respecting  it  an  adequate  one. 
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I  have  traced  the  nataral  process,  let  it  be  remembered,  op 
to  the  great  tanung-point  of  faith-foimation  which  constituted 

the  all-important  crisis  of  integral  transmutation  to  it. ^Bni 

here  there  is  an  observation  which  I  mav  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  panse  a  moment  in  making.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  change 
of  constitution  thos  asserted  in  the  nature  of  faith  is  connected 
with,  and  indeed  indicated  by,  a  circumstance  that  is  actually 
of  habitual  remark  amongst  all  of  us,  however  little  it  be  gene- 
rally suspected  of  being  in  any  way  involved  in  a  sort  of  expla- 
nation like  the  present.  I  allude  to  the  double  meaning  that 
lies  wrapt  up  in  the  very  name  of  "  faith,"  and  that  thence 
causes  the  notorious  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  it  which  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  else  except  the  explanation  here 
urged  can  clear  up.  "  Faith  "  stands  at  once  for  the  sentiment 
existing  in  the  breast  of  the  believer,  and  for  the  fonn  of  thought 
towards  which  the  sentiment  is  directed:  for  the  belief,  and 
the  matter  of  the  belief.  And  this  is,  I  say,  just  what  mutt 
have  happened,  if  my  view  of  the  growth  of  faith  be  a  true 
one.  Both  meanings,  I  aver,  are  by  it  shown  to  be  in  fact  as 
legitimate  and  inevitable  as  common  practise  assumes  them 
to  be;  while  the  only  thing  required  is  merely  that  we  hold 
them  distinctiy  assorted  to  the  occasion.  For  while  it  was  the 
state  of  things  that  the  emotive  material  for  the  form  was  yet  only 
in  the  act  of  accumulating,  faith  could  only  be  pure  sentiment. 
But  it  is  evident  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  accumulation  had 
gained  its  sufficiency,  and  thence  the  half-mechanical,  half- che- 
mical, transaction  had  taken  place  which  gave  a  new  direction  to 
its  career,  and  a  new,  that  is,  an  intellectual  character  to  its 
substance,  there  must  of  necessity  have  begun  to  be  in  the  matter 
of  faith,  henceforth  to  be  considered,  the  two  different  kinds  of 
operation,  which  belong  severally  to  our  separate  functions  of 
sentiment  and  of  reason.  And  therefore  must  it  have  happened, 
that  since  that  epoch  it  should  have  been,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
as  proper  a  use  of  speech  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  ''our 
faith  is  the  Christian  creed",  as  it  has  been,  both  before  and 
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since,  to  say  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  **  faith  is  in  Ood : " — 
80  long,  that  is,  as  we  always  omi  to  onrselves  that  the  one 
kind  of  faith  is  of  quite  opposite  nature  to  the  other.  I  say,  since 
that  epoch  the  proper  use  of  speech  has  heen  such ;  for  before  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  £uth  had  wrought  out  for  itself  a  form, 
it  is  manifest  there  was  nothing  in  existence  of  which  it  could 

be  said  that  there  was  a  creed  to  believe  in. ^The  matter  of 

faith,  I  say,  is  futh  itself:  it  is  only  different  just  thus  far,  that 
it  has  been  iawardly  transmuted,  and  outwardly  re-moulded, 
to  the  degree  of  giving  it  the  substantiality  and  distinctness 
which  enable  the  intellect  henceforth  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

It  was  accordingly  just  the  sign  of  this  intellectual  handling, 
in  the  origination  to  Christianity  of  its  now  familiar  tangible 
dogmas,  that  formed  the  ostensible  fact  which  makes  us  now 
sensible  of  what  it  was  that  constituted  the  culmination  of  the 
generalization.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  the  "turning-point" 
is  indicated  as  that  which  occupied  two  or  three  centuries, — 
say,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  of  our  era.  During  this  period 
the  collected  essence  of  human  religious  needs,  let  us  imagine, 
was  occupied  in  the  working  out  of  its  transmutation  into  the 
matter  of  intellectual  scrutiny.  But  after  it  was  over,  let  us 
suppose, — now  was  the  event  such  that  the  Christian  creed 
came  forth  and  presented  itself  as  first  finished  into  what  might 
be  accounted  a  well-compacted  whole: — ^a  whole,  namely,  that 
had  moreover  a  life  in  it;  and  that  had  a  life  in  it  just  because 
there  was  also  a  plan  in  it.  And  for  the  very  same  reason  too, 
was  it  farther  that  which  fame  has  so  loudly  reported  it  to  be, — 
an  actiug  thing  in  the  world; — ^a  genuine  individual  force; — 
and  continued  to  be  such  (shall  we  fix  the  period?)  for  the 
space  of  ten  centuries.  But  how  was  it  when  the  time  arrived 
for  a  Luther  to  be  called  into  being? — ^That  time  arrived,  I 
would  say,  for  this  reason,  that  now  had  begun  to  set  in  that 
which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  but  occur  as  the  re- 
action from,  and  necessary  counter-action  to,  the  heretofore 
prevailing  of  the  original  stage  of  synthesis  in  the  matter: 
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namely,  ihe  stage  of  analysis.  For  whatever  is  intellectual,  as 
we  have  sapposed  the  transmuted  emotion  now  really  to  have 
become,  musty  by  the  very  Deu^t  of  its  being  such,  be  henceforth 
subject  to  that  process  of  dividing  and  snb-dividing  which 
indeed  alone  is  intellectual  action,  properly  so  called.  And 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  this  stage  had  set  in,  the  whole  of 
Christian  faith,  already  dogmatically  marked  oat  as  it  was, 
could  not.  do  otherwise  than  fall,  constantly  niore  and  more 
conspicaonsly,  into  the  parts  so  designed  for  it;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation  this  rami- 
fication had,  as  we  know,  become  so  extensive,  that  not 
the  minutest  section  of  the  creed  was  there  that  had  not  been 
brought  out  into  day-light  for  investigation.  But  as  soon 
as  this  had  been  done,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  work  of  analysis, 
as  far  as  the  continued  flourishing  of  proper  Ghnstiamty 
was  concerned,  was  reaUy  over?  Decay  was  beginning,  though 
still  in  the  manner  that  had  even  a  special  haleness  and 
heartiness  in  it.  For  not  only  to  destroy,  but  also  to  take  up, 
these  ramified  sections  of  the  creed,  one  after  another, — 
thoroughly  to  eliminate  from  them  every  thing  that,  long-lived 
as  their  parent  stock  had  been,  by  this  time  bore  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  a  by-gone  and  now  over-passed  intell^ence;  and 
yet  by  so  doing  to  be  also  effecting  the  preservation  of  the  core 
of  its  degree  of  ripened  genuine  truth : — ^this,  I  say,  none  of 
us  can  miss  to  recognize  to  have  been  the  proper  function  of 
Fn>testantism.  Still  Protestantism  was  thus  itself  but  a  thing 
of  only  desultory  fragments  at  the  beginning.  I  would  say  that 
it  was  truly  the  mere  heresy  that  the  Church  called  it,  until 
there  had  arrived  to  it  this,  which  did  not  however  amve  till 
long  after  its  beginning:  namely,  that  it  came  to  have  the  true 
consciousness  of  its  mission.  And  that  was  surely, — as  now 
we  come  to  the  point  specially  requiring  our  present  notice, — 
when  the  anti-ecclesiastical  principle,  having  worked  its  way 
through,  one  by  one,  the  entire  series  of  particular  doctrines, 
had  at  last  caught  hold  of  the  one  general  clue  that  served  for 
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the  interpretation  of  one  and  all  of  them.  The  attainment  of 
this  focds-like  position  of  command  over  its  own  powers  was 
identical  with  the  acquiring  of  a  scheme  of  its  own  to  Protest- 
antism, the  destitution  of  which,  previously  attached  to  it,  had 
been  that  which  had  cansed  the  so- insufficiently  -  connected 
assemblage  of  newly-starting  ideas  to  be  hitherto  but  as  a  mere 
nothing  on  its  own  account.  But  the  instant  the  attainment 
had  been  made,  and  the  scheme  had  been  asserted, — thence- 
forth precisely  does  the  true  reading  of  ecclesiastical  history 
show,  as  I  would  say,  that  the  antagonism  to  the  proper  form 
of  Christianity  had  itself  also  become  the  distinct  individual 
force,  that  in  its  turn  could  also  act  in  the  world  with  real 
historical  effect. 

And  Butler  is  the  person  whom  I  have  assumed  to  be  the 
representative  man  who  did  so  possess  himself  of  this  needful 
focus-station,  and  who  did  thereby  bring  into  complete,  though 
only  beginning  existence,  the  actual  principle  of  Non-Catho- 
licism. He  it  was  who,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  pondering 
over  the  composition  of  his  ''Analogy",  first  learned  how  to 
take  the  large  practical  view  of  Christianity  that  embraced 
every  consideration  respecting  it  in  one  grasp ;  and  who  con- 
sequently did  thence  gather,  out  of  the  vaguely-extended 
historical  substance  that  it  was  as  it  lay  before  him,  that 
actuality  of  recognition  as  to  the  Purport  of  it  which,  for  all 
its  n^ativeness  of  character,  did  nevertheless  so  truly  afford 
him  as  it  did  the  somewhat,  which  he  could  not  help  feeling 
sure  that  no  impugners  to  it  that  might  any  where  arise  would 
find  it  so  easy  as  they  might  think  it  to  set  aside.  He  had 
brought  the  principle  of  analytic  reasoning  to  a  head;  and, 
by  means  of  it,  did  see  the  ''  somewhat"  he  was  in  quest  of: — 
only,  as  I  have  to  ^ege  against  him,  he  was  looking  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  it  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  real  nature  of 
it.  For  it  was  in  the  necessity  of  things  that  standing  m  the 
position  regarding  Christianity  that  I  am  showing  he  did,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  he  was  maintaining  the  proper  form 
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of  Christiamty,  all  the  time  that  he  was  making  good  the  instra- 
ment  really  calcnlated  and  destined  to  destroy  it.  He  was, 
just  from  the  want  of  the  knowledge  that  has  only  come  to  ns 
now  (as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  in  the  next  chapter), 
looking  upon  Christianity  as  if  it  were  that  which  it  was 
not: — and  was  accordingly  all  at  wrongs  with  himself  in 
his  whole  dealing  with  it.  There  had  been  a  precession  of 
ideas  in  the  character  of  Christianity, — the  precession  of 
the  express  reversing  sort  that  I  have  been  describing, — 
which  had  taken  place  since  Christianity  had  really  been  ihe 
sort  of  thing  which  he  still  took  it  for.  He  thought  the 
original  composition  of  Christianity  was  that  which  would 
stand  analytic  reasoning  upon;  while  in  fact,  as  I  say,  the 
original  composition  was  that  work  of  merely  synthetic  feeling, 
which  analytic  reason,  being  essentially  opposed  to,  can  only 
in  its  nature  destroy: — the  work  of  destruction  being  to  me, 
all  the  time,  that  which  is  explained  and  vindicated  by  the  fact 
of  religion's  being  the  growing  thing,  the  idea  of  which  to  Butler 
was  an  idea  not  yet  above  his  horizon.  And  thus  it  is  that  I 
ai^e,  however  true  it  is  that  reason  is  not  really  opposed  to 
religion,  except  in  so  far  as  the  peculiar  exercise  of  reason 
is  naturally  appropriate  to  the  division  of  human  intelligenee 
which  is  naturally  distinguished  from  religion  in  respect  of 
its  being  by  peculiarity  science; — yet  that  most  true  is  it, 
historically,  that  the  reason  which  Butler  used  was  opposed 
to  the  religion  which  Butler  believed:  simply  because  the  due 
qualities  required  in  each  had  not  then  been  yet  rightly  assorted. 
And  therefore  I  say  that  his  setting  up  as  he  did  analytic  rea- 
son, in  express  collision  with  the  embodiment  of  scarcely  more 
than  synthetic  feeling  which  the  Christian  religion  in  historic 
propriety  must  be  counted  as  being,  was  in  truth,  as  to  the 
prevailing  and  ostensible  character  of  his  work,  nothing  more 
than  a  carrying  to  its  height  of  the  destructive  element  proper 
on  the  other  hand  to  Protestantism.  I  say,  as  to  the  ostrndble 
character,  both  of  Butler's  work^  and  of  entire  Protestantism ; 
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for,  as  I  am  trying  to  show,  the  latent  character  in  them  which 
gives  the  tme  value  to  both  of  them  now,  was  of  necessity 
hidden  at  the  time.  And  hence,  while  Protestantism,  as  mere 
Non-Catholicism,  was  the  matter  of  so  far  inferior  duration, . 
and  of  constitution  so  altogether  incommensurate  with  the  ac- 
tual assumption  of  a  position  of  tme  rivalship  with  the  historic 
Church :  it  was, — ^and  eminently  Butler,  as  the  finisher  of  it, 
was, — ^fulfilling  a  most  essential  work  towards  preparing  the 
way  for  a  Form  of  Religion  to  come,  that  in  the  true  course  of 
developmental  progress  might  be,  not  indeed  a  rival  to,  but  a 
veritable  successor  of,  Catholicism.  By  his  strong  and  firm 
exercise  of  Intellect  upon  Eeligion,  Butler  did  for  us  what  it  is 
in  the  universal  nature  of  Intellect  to  do:  he  directed*  mental 
efBort  upon  the  abstracting  of  the  existing  Form  of  it.  He 
turned  human  thought  upon  the  first  loosening,  and  then  sepa- 
rating, and  lastly  of  sweeping  away  the  rubbish  of  dead  encum- 
brance that  hitherto  had  been  lingering  upon  the  Form ;  and 
this  was,  I  say,  the  clearing  of  the  ground  for  the  one  now  in 
waiting  to  be  the  occupier  of  it. 

For, — ^let  me  return  to  say, — ^the  position  of  argument 
adopted  by  Butler  does  indeed  appear  to  me  as  exactly  that 
which  xp&j  be  accounted  for  as  I  am  here  doing.  The  nucleus 
which  he  took  for  his  scheme  in  the  principle  of  Analogy,  was 
that  which,  only  regarded  in  an  exactly  contrary  light,  and 
taken  as  working  in  an  exactly  contrary  mode  to  that  in  which 
Butler  considered  it  as  working, — does  still  form  the  nucleus 
for  our  scheme  also.  His  decisive  assumption  of  the  broad 
natural  ground  of  analogical  probability  as  that  which  is  the 
true  ground  for  judging  Christianity  upon,  shows  itself  to  us 
evidently, — ^however  little  wittingly  it  may  have  been  such  to 
himself, — as  virtually  the  making  out  of  what  stands  as  the 
final  case  against  miracle : — ^which  is  indeed  the  same  thing  as 
the  final  case  against  the  Catholic  plan  of  Christianity,  which 
was  thoroughly  and  consistently  based  upon  the  principle 
of  miracle.    For,  when  he,  by  the  necessity  of  his  mode  of 
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demonstration,  made  clear  to  the  thinking  world, — as  surely  I 
may  say  that  it  has  been  the  verdict  of  the  thinking  world  that 
lie  did  make  clear, — ^that  the  law  of  miracle,  if  applied  to  the 
whole  of  nature,  as  it  mast  in  reason  be  applied  if  it  be  applied 
at  all,  affords  to  us  a  view  of  nature  which  is  only  every  where 
alike  pervaded  by  difficulties  that,  so  explained,  are  irrecon* 
cileable  both  with  reason  and  with  conscience: — ^when,  I  say, 
he  made  this  clear,  he  left  to  us  plainly  no  alternative  to  be  any 
longer  hesitated  upon  by  us,  but  that  the  rejection  of  miracle, 
and  of  Catholicism  with  miracle,  must  be  made  by  us  forthwith 
and  utterly.*  But  this  is,  in  fisust,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  acquiring  of  the  experience  which  determines  for  ns  the 
matter  wherein  our  own  to-be-attempted  scheme  of  explanation 
must  characteristically  differ  from  the  Catholic.  It  is,  in  pre- 
cise truth,  a  sketching  out  of  our  own  scheme  for  us  in  the 
negative.  And  is  not  this  the  very  mode  of  16oking  at  the 
wrong  side  of  the  matter  which  is  accounted  for,  as  I  haite 
accounted  for  it,  by  the  actual  position  which  I  suppose  him  to 
have  occupied  within  the  sphere  of  that  which  to  be  seen  rightiy 
of  necessity  required  to  be  looked  upon,  as  entirely  past,  from 
the  outside? 

By  only  following  out  Butier's  plan  of  thought  just  in  the 
reverse  mode  thus  seen  to  be  called  for,  I  do  consider  therefore 
that  this  historical  sketch  of  my  own  colouring  shows  that  we 

*  In  my  Essay  on  The  Sceptical  Tendency  of  Btaier*8  Analogy,  I 
haTO  pointed  oat  what  I  cannot  help  considering  as  the  indication  of 
Bntler's  own  conscioasness  of  the  character  of  un-religiooeness  thus  per- 
taining to  his  system ;  namely,  the  sort  of  hankering  which  he  appears 
to  have  shown  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  towards  the  mL-inteUeotnal 
positivism  of  Boman  Catholicism.  But  such  hankering,  supposing  it  to 
have  existed,  is  still  more  note- worthy  from  the  present  point  of  view. 
For,  regarded  in  the  light  of  general  development,  it  appears  as  in  fact 
a  tme  testimony  to  what  is  always  the  need  of  genuine  religion ;  thon^ 
still  it  would  be  that  which  actual  dereliction  of  intellectual  perception 
always  must  be,  a  seeking  of  religion  in  the  unhappy  method  of  a  retro- 
grade direction. 
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shall  really  be  working  npon  the  very  ground  that  he,  and  Pro- 
testantism in  general,  have  been  preparing  for  ns ;  and  thereby 
indeed  that  we  shall  be  working  out  upon  the  very  tracing  of 
his  negative,  a  scheme  which  shall  in  the  end  be,  as  it  already 
seems  to  have  the  capacity  of  being,  a  scheme  which  shall  have 
the  degree  of  substance,  and  of  destined  duration  within  it, 
that  shall  entitle  it  to  stand,  positive  religious  system  with 
system,  as  a  true  matter  of  comparison  with  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity.  For  this  at  all  events  is  made  certain  by  the 
historical  maimer  of  viewing,  that  for  an  effectual  comparison 
of  swh  sort, — namely,  of  scheme  with  scheme, — ^it  is  exactly 
not  with  the  semi -supernatural,  semi -rationalistic  mode  of 
arranging  his  thoughts  that  Butler  has  adopted,  that  we  must 
consider  ourselves  dealing.  And  hence  our  own  thought  gains 
thus  much  of  regulation,  that  henceforth  it  is  this  characteristic 
type  of  Christianity  only  which  we  shall  have  to  understand  as 
impHed  by  the  ^'  orthodoxy ''  with  which  we  contrast  ourselves : 
— ^though  in  fact  it  will  never  be  more  than  that  matter  of 
general  average  in  Christianity,  which  actually  underlies  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism  alike,  that  we  shall  here  have  any 

concern  with. ^But  still,  while  the  larger  sort  of  continuity 

requiring  to  be  made  by  our  present  scheme  is  thus  only  with 
the  historically-certified  standard  type  of  Christianity,  it  is  not 
at  all  the  less  on  that  account  the  necessity  that  the  lesser 
continuity  with  Protestant  intellect  should  have  been  made  out, 
as  I  think  that  I  have  made  it  out.  1£  religion  is  eminently 
more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  intellect,  still  imder  the  pre- 
sent view  of  religion,  the  intellectual  part  of  the  matter  is,  in 
the  gaining  of  the  new  characteristic  for  religion,  the  thing  that 
IB  upon  the  spot  even  the  specially  important  thing  with  us. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  felt  that  without  the  making  out 
of  this  lesser  continuity  with  Butler  and  Protestantism, — all 
the  time  that  I  contemn  their  fragmentary  amendment  upon 
Catholic  supematuraUsm  as  that  which  is  nothing  worth  ea:cept 
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as  leading  to  amendment  in  the  mass, — I  shonld  remain  destitate 
of  that  means  towards  the  final  gaining  of  the  larger  oontinnity, 
which  must  depend  upon  the  showing  that  all  their  intelleetoal 
and  therefore  to  a  degree  non-religions  work,  was  still  in  regard 
to  the  specially  intellectual  mode  of  religion  we  are  seekiiig, 

work  that  as  far  as  it  went  was  really  done  for  us. ^Let  me, 

accordingly,  now  show,  in  a  brief  recapitulation,  the  manner  in 
which  my  subject  has,  by  means  of  this  comparison,  become 
thus  far  arranged. 

The  purpose  I  haye  now  before  me  being  to  gain  a  general 
view  of  the  nature  of  religious  progress,  it  is  evident  that  the 
watching  of  the  method  by  which  Protestantism  charaeterized 
itself  must  be  the  directest  aid  we  can  have  to  such  purpose; 
and  what  this  method  has  Eihowed,  through  the  comparison 
made  with  it,— or  rather  that  it  has  confirmed, — ^I  should  say 
is  plainly  this :  that  the  progress  never  varies  firom  being  always 
that  same  event  of  increase  to  human  consciousness  in  the 
matter  that  it  has  been  theoretically  surmised  to  be.  What 
we  are  endeavouring  to  get  at  by  removing  the  inadequate 
Christian  scheme  of  what  is  the  actual  Scheme  of  Providence 
in  the  matter  of  human  religion,  is  that  we  may  adequately 
discern  what  that  Natural  Scheme  is;  but  after  all,  the  prime 
thing  that  we  must  recognize  is,  that  there  is  no  other  actual  dis- 
tinction in  the  case  of  the  different  schemings, — ^though  a  most 
important  distinction  it  still  actually  is, — ^than  simply  what 
lies  between  the  consciousness  and  the  unconsciousness  of 
man's  own  always  present  working  in  the  matter.  For  the 
fact,  according  to  my  mapping  out  of  it,  is  merely  this,  that 
during  the  synthetic  part  of  the  construction  of  the  generaliza- 
tion which  I  take  to  constitute  Nature's  Scheme  in  the  matt^, 
the  very  circumstance  of  man's  being  but  the  blind  agent  that 
he  was  in  effecting  it,  was  that  which  alone  and  in  itself  com- 
pelled the  practice  we  have  fallen  into  of  attributing  it  to 
Nature,  and  not  to  man.  And  if  this  is  so,  as  it  seems  to  me 
evidently  so, — then,  I  say,  it  is   also  self-evident  that  the 
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deliberate  haman  effort  to  understand  the  work  that  was  in 
coarse  of  doing,  which  constitated  the  latter  analytic  or  d^-stmc- 
tive  side  of  the  entire  operation,  could  only,  in  the  very  manner 
of  it,  be  that  forming  of  schemes  in  regard  to  it,  the  rights  of 
which  must  be,  that  in  the  end  the  mind  framing  them  should 
come  to  know  both  them,  and  that  at  which  they  aimed,  as 
its  own  work.  For  it  is  clear,  that  at  first  even  these  deliberate 
schemes  to  know  what  had  to  be  known,  were  but  an  uncon- 
scious sort  of  schemes: — just  as  the  consequence  of  that  spe- 
cial semblance  in  the  nature  of  religion  of  its  lying  apart  from 
the  indiyidual  minds  dealing  with  it,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  (p.  78).  And  accordingly  it  was  the  overcoming 
of  the  semblance  which  could  alone  bring  the  required  adequacy 
with  regard  to  their  own  intention  into  these  schemes.  For  the 
reason  that  formed  the  scheme  was  at  first  but  a  semi-reason : — 
it  was  only  that  which  we  have  seen  to  be  intellect  in  its  merely 
fiirst,  or  purely  subjective,  stage.  This  it  was  which  employed  itself 
in  the  original  creation  of  the  proper  formal  substance  of  reli- 
gion, the  body  of  dogmas : — which  had  no  sooner  been  devised 
than,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  devised,  they  constituted  henceforth 
what  stands  as  the  intellectual  skeleton  of  Christianity, — ^its  creed. 
But  this  original  layer  of  human  scheming  to  understand  the 
Scheme  of  Providence  could  be  but  the  Jirst  layer:  the  sub- 
stance for  farther  scheming  to  rest  upon,  and, — much  mare 
than  to  rest  upon — to  operate  upon.  And  the  manifestation 
of  the  fact  was  that  just  dwelt  upon :  namely,  that  while  the 
original,  or  proper  scheme  of  (Catholic)  Christianity  had  its 
range  of  Providential  duration  down  to  the  time  for  the  Refor- 
mation, the  only  thing  that  was  in  waitiug  for  it  to  come  to  the 
time  of  its  cessation,  as  a  governing  scheme  for  human  thought, 
was  that  a  new  and  better  quality  of  reasoning  power  should 
come  to  be  developed  in  the  human  mind :  which  should  be 
precisely  when  the  intellect  of  man  had  acquired  the  faculty 
of  distmct  self-consciousness,  which  we  have  seen  coincident 
with  the  arriving  at  the  higher  kind  of  intellectual  capacity 
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constitatmg  its  abstract  or  objective  stage.  And  I  sappoae  that 
in  &ct  it  is  only  just  now  that  such  stage  is  folly  reached ;  when, 
accordingly,  a  new  scheme  that  may  give  a  new  version  to  the 
former  scheme, — an  abstracted  essence  of  all  that  was  valuable 
in  the  former  scheme,  and  mider  conditions  that  will  enable  it 
to  go  on  developing  itself  into  a  form  as  altogether  nobler  as  it 
is  a  more  intellectual  one, — ^has  the  capability  of  being  pro- 
duced to  purpose.  For  while  the  first  Reformers  had  but  the 
beginning  prescience  of  the  need  of  such  version,  without  more 
of  synthetic  material  at  hand  to  them  towards  the  construction 
of  such  new  scheme,  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  effect  nothing 
more  than  their  own  bit-by-bit  improvement  upon  the  former ; 
not  even  the  final  Reformer  who  set  up  once  for  all  the  prin- 
ciple of  Analogical  Reasoning,  as  that  which  had  the  rightful 
sovereignty  of  acting  as  the  controller  of  any  and  every  scheme 
that  should  henceforth  claim  to  set  itself  up  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, was  able  to  do  more  towards  the  work,  than — except  for 
the  laying  down  of  this  principle,— just  showing  to  us,  precisely 
in  the  way  of  a  warning,  what  is  that  which  our  scheme,  to  be 
successful,  must  not  be. 


And  now,  having  taken  this  first,  or  historical,  aspect  of 
the  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  turn  to  the  com- 
panion or  inner  aspect.  For,  in  fact,  has  not  the  need  of  the 
latter  made  itself  sufficiently  obvious  even  thus  far,  in  the 
perplexity  which  it  must  be  apparent  that  I  have  been  striving 
to  overcome  already  in  the  last  paragraph  ? — ^I  mean,  in  regard 
to  the  verbal  difficulty  of  fitting  words  to  thoughts  naturally  at 
variance  with  one  another  as  they  actually  stand :  which  diffi- 
culty, in  regard  to  the  leading  terms  here  in  question,  is,  as  I 
have  so  repeatedly  insisted,  the  special  phenomenon  that  is  the 
ostensible  signifier  of  the  change  in  our  state  of  mind.  For, 
observe: — if,  in  returning  to  the  matter  of  the  larger  con- 
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tmoity  with  previous  religion  which  consists  in  the  comparison 
of  entire  system  with  system,  I  endeavomr  to  express  what  is 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  contrast  thus  to  be  perceived,  I  find  it 
to  be  just  that  which  on  the  first  general  presentation  I  may 
indeed  nneqnivocably  state  thus:  that  onr  feeling  now  in  the 
new  system  remains,  to  at  least  a  certain  extent,  homogeneous 
with  former  religions  feeling,  at  the  same  time  that  onr  rationale 
for  the  feeling  has  become  exactly  reversed.  But  the  instant 
that  I  seek  to  show  what  I  intend  by  this  assertion,  the  yet . 
im-mastered  equivocation  starts  uppermost.  For  the  reason 
why  Christians  hold  their  religion  to  be  divine,  is,  that  it  is 
opposed  to  what  is  natural  and  human;  while  we,  in  exact  con- 
tradiction to  them,  acknowledge  a  divineness  in  ours,  precisely 
on  the  sole  ground  that  we  find  that  it  is  natural  and  human. 
And  thus  it  is  evident  that  the  making  out  of  a  more  accurate 
definition  of  these  terms  has  become  indeed  the  very  matter 
that  is  at  present  identical  for  us  with  the  obtaining  of  the 
inner  aspect  of  our  subject.  It  will,  in  fact,  as  will  imme- 
diately appear,  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of 
regarding  religion  in  a  general  light,  which  has  been  as  noto- 
riously set  forth  by  a  set  of  thinkers  opposed  to  the  theological 
method,  as  Butler's  mode  has  been  notorious  according  to  that 
method;  while  yet,  according  to  the  present  view,  it  is  that 
which  is  equally  needful  of  present  correction. 

This,  then,  I  would  say,  is  the  fact  that  becomes  apparent 
when  we  do  examine  the  nature  of  the  equivocation,  and  that,. 
in  becoming  apparent,  also  explains  it:— just  that  the  mode  of 
defining  which  to  the  orthodox  was  a  thing  of  the  utmost  sim- 
pHeity,  has  to  us  become  the  thing  of  manifold  requisition 
which  it  is  in  every  case  the  nature  of  matter  of  increased 
attention  to  become.  For  to  the  orthodox,  if  we  consider,  the 
meaning  given  to  the  word  << divine"  is  obviously  that  which 
has  no  other  kind  of  determination  in  it  than  simply  the  general 
one  which  consists  in  the  superficial  limitation  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  contrary  general  idea.     In  their  whole  religious 
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philosophy  they  have  but  one  correlation  of  any  import  to 
be  considered  by  them ;  and  that  is,  the  one  between  what  is 
snper-natnral  and  snper-hnman  and  what  is  merely  natmral  and 
merely  human.  But  from  our  point  of  view  there  are  no  less 
than  three  correlations  to  be  taken  into  account.    And  they 

are,  as  I  oonceiye,  the  following. ^First,  the  one  between  the 

*'  divine  **  and  the  **  natural " : — this,  although  we  retain  it  from, 
our  orthodox  custom,  has  nevertheless  sunk  into  the  secondary 
kind  of  distinction  which  relates  only  to  the  different  mood  of 
mind  under  which  we  consider  one  and  the  same  thing.  Both 
terms  relate  to  the  entire  constitution  of  the  Universe ;  but  we 
use  the  term  **  natural "  in  speaking  of  it  when  the  tone  of  our 
thought  is  scientific,  and  the  term  <<  divine  **  when  it  is  reli- 
gious: this  is  the  sole  shade  of  difference  that  we  recognize 

between  them. ^But  there  is  a  primary  distinction  in  the 

second  correlation  we  use:  that,  namely,  between  the  *'  divine" 
and  the  <*  human**.  The  distinction  is  that  which  arises  to  us 
when,  in  comparing  the  works  of  men  with  those  of  general 
nature,  we  find  in  the  former  a  want  of  that  orderly  arrangement 
which  we  have  noted  as  being  the  characteristic  sign  belonging 
to  the  latter.  We  come,  by  means  of  this  comparison,  to  con* 
sider  it  as  the  characteristic  of  men*s  works  that  they  should 
be  disorderly:  that  is,  that  their  results  should  be  isolated 
results, — ^results  that  are  limited  within  their  own  sphere,  and 
not  carried  forward  into  harmony  with  general  results  ( — ^for 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  essential  character  of  disorder, 
as  assuredly  the  recognition  of  it  is  the  essential  point  of 
development-principle — ).  If  we  take  the  well-known  line  as  an 
illustration,  "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine,"  the  interpre- 
tation that  I  would  give  to  the  poet's  meaning  is  this : — ^Whereas 
error  is  a  thing  that  occurs  to  man  while  he  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  his  nature  only  in  their  ordinary  state,  which  is  thai 
of  inorganization  into  the  obedience  due  to  general  ordination ; 
'*  to  forgive  "  is  a  thing  that  implies  the  rising  into  the  supe- 
rior condition  to  which  it  is  proper  to  ignore  all  merely  personal 
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considenitions,  and  to  judge  in  the  same  way  that  an  nniversal 
spirit  might  be  supposed  to  jndge. 

Bnt  now  the  third  correlation  is  one  that  takes  altogether 
new  ground,  not  so  much  as  broken  up  by  the  orthodox,  but 
of  the  quite  peculiar  s^nificance  with  us  which  might  thence 
be  natarally  expected.  And  that  is,  the  one  based  upon  the 
eomparative  merits  of  one  class  of  human  operations  compared 
with  another  class  of  the  same.  With  the  orthodox  there  was 
no  distinction  except  that  works  such  as  were  not  divine  were 
human.  But  we,  in  addition  to  this  general,  or  outer  limitation, 
have  an  interior  one.  From  our  new  meaning  of  the  word 
«  diidne  "  we  see  that  there  may  be  degrees  in  the  human  attain- 
ment of  the  quality :  human  works  may  be  severally  more  or 
less  divine.  And  of  course  the  same  holds  good  as  to  that 
absence  of  divine  orderliness  characteristic  of  nature,  which 
(absence)  is  characteristic  of  men.  Hence,  according  to  the 
true  rule  of  classification,  seeing  that  the  proper  term  employed 
by  our  language  whereby  to  express  human  operations  in  gene- 
ral is  art,  it  follows  that  whenever  this  characteristic  human- 
ness  is  the  thing  that  we  want  to  signify,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  divine-ness  which  is  intrinsically  the  same  thing  as 
natural-ness,  we  have  to  express  the  former  by  the  word  artifi- 
cial. The  correlation  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural,  I 
say,  is  exactly  the  one  which  meets  the  need  of  our  case  now 
that  we  have  learned  to  regard  the  construction  of  religious 
theories  in  this  light  of  their  being  simply  works  of  human  art, 
so  unthought-of  by  the  orthodox.  While  to  the  latter  there 
could  be  but  one  interpretation  of  God's  ways,  that  of  His 
**  word  " ;  and  but  one  interpretation  of  His  ''  word  ",  that  of 
His  immediately-infused  spirit:  to  us  there  is  the  plan  of  a 
succession  of  interpretations, — call  them  ^*  revelations  "  if  you 
will,  but  at  all  events  of  individual  entire  systems  of  explana- 
tion, apart  from,  although  essentially  bound  up  together  with, 
one  another,  and  ascending  in  their  degrees  of  value  according 
to  the  ascending  character  of  the  mind  that  creates  them,  or  to 
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which  they  are  ''  revealed  ".  Which  of  these  ezpressiGnB  we 
have  to  use  depends  upon  the  aspect  we  are  r^arding.  We 
are  now  attending  to  the  hmnan  aspect,  (as  a  littie  while  ago 
we  attended  to  the  general,)  and  therefore  the  proper  phrase  to 
ns  is  that  the  hmnan  mind  is  the  actoal  creator.  And  this 
new  correlation  gives  ns  exactly  the  term  that  represents  for  ns 
that  difference  between  one  genuine  religions  creed,  and  another 
also  genuine  in  its  way,  which  orthodoxy  had  never  the  need  of 
representmg. 

Observe  how  happily  the  genins  of  language  helps  us  to 
the  kind  of  distinction  we  want,  by  its  expressing  here,  throu^ 
its  means  of  terminology,  that  quality  in  Art  which  all  our 
hitherto-gained  experience  has  taught  us  to  know  as  the  special 
defect  in  Art ! — ^Art  that  is  perfect  ou^t  to  call  no  attention  to 
its  being  Art,  such  as  is  implied  as  being  called,  by  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  the  character  of  artificial,*  Perfect  art  ought  to 
approach  so  closely  to  nature,  ( — ^that  is,  human  operation  to 
general  operation, — )  that  however  requiring  to  be  distinctly 
perceived  as  different  from  nature, — ^without  which  it  would  not 
be  Art, — ^it  shall  induce  us  to  take  pleasure  in  hiding  the  fact 
from  ourselves,  and  cajoling  ourselves  into  the  self-delusion  of 
calling  it  natural.  There  is  a  world  of  beautiful  ambiguity 
wrapt  up  in  the  idea,  and  which,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
such,  makes  the  charm  of  it  to  us : — asserting  by  it,  as  we  do, 
for  the  instant,  that  our  own  domain  of  fancy,  wherein  we  reign 
as  sovereign  creator,  is  really  a  nature  to  us  of  our  own,  bound- 
less and  perfect  as  that  model  one,  which  we  choose  to  hide 
behind  us,  in  this  our  temporary  exultation  of  self-expression. 
But  the  more  prominent  design  of  the  term  natural  is,  that  the 

•  It  is  trae  that  the  proper  oorrelAtiye  to  natural  should  be  artfid^ 
if  th«  word  were  ever  used  by  as  in  this  sense,  as  I  suppose  it  was 
originally  used.  May  it  not  be  inferred  that  when  the  nature  of  art  has 
been  sufficiently  analysed,  the  original  sense  wiU  be  restored,  and  thus 
the  newly-required  correlation  be  obtaioed  in  addition  to  the  former, 
between  the  artificial  and  the  artful  f 
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Art  contamed  in  the  work  considered  by  ns  is  banished  ont 
of  onr  consideration  by  its  own  perfectness.  And  so  also, 
notoriously,  does  the  employment  of  the  distinction  hence  in 
itself  imply  the  arrival  of  the  speaker  at  a  point  of  view  respect- 
ing Art,  where  he  is  npon  higher  ground  than  that  upon  which 
no  such  distinction  was  felt  to  be  needed.  For  the  rude  artist, 
whose  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  artificial,  is  the  one  who 
also  finds  a  merit  in  its  artificiahiess ;  but  none  the  less  is  it 
true  that  it  is  the  accomplished  artist,  who  makes  it  his  most 
strenuous  effort  to  hide  his  art,  that  is  still  the  only  one  really 
conducing  to  the  true  honour  of  his  art.  And  yet  at  the  same 
time  that  this  avoidance  of  artiflcialness  is  the  express  aim  of 
the  latter  in  regard  to  his  own  works  of  art,  it  is  he  who  has 
also  the  more  perfect  consciousness  than  any  body  else,  how 
inevitably  necessary  it  is,  as  the  general  law  of  the  matter, 
that  all  practice  of  art  should  begin  by  going  through  its  season 
•of  artifieialness  at  the  starting. 

Apply  this  to  Art  in  religion,  and  see  how  through  one 
apparent  paradox  after  another,  the  clear  image  of  progress 
marks  itself  out  through  the  identical  phenomena.  I  have  said 
first  that  Christianity  is  divine  because  it  is  natural.  I  said 
next  that  although  it  is  natural,  it  is  also  artificial.  I  finish  by 
the  crowning  paradox,  that  precisely  because  it  is  artificial  it  is 
all  the  time  natural.  That  is  to  say, — ^and  how  do  all  para- 
doxes melt  away  in  the  saying  of  it ! — ^it  is  nothing  but  what  is 
in  the  natural  and  divine  course  of  things,  that  human  efforts 
of  this,  as  of  every  other  kind,  should  have  their  stages  of  imper- 
fection at  the  beginning.  It  is  as  right  and  proper  in  the 
constitution  of  our  creeds  as  in  every  other  work  of  art,  that 
there  should  be  artificiahiess  in  the  first  instance,  however  the 
same  quality  is  seen  as  deserving  of  condemnation  when  we 
measure  it  by  the  intrinsic  standard  adapted  to  an  advanced 
position  of  religious  art. 

It  is  exactiy  this  kind  of  condemnation,  and  no  other,  that 
I  conceive  we  are  required  to  acQudge  with  regard  to  Chris- 
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tianity,  when  we  hold  it  up  as  we  are  required  to  do  by  this 
new  principle  of  ours,  as  no  longer  an  instantanflonsly-copveyed 
impression,  a  snn-painted  image  of  Divine  troth,  but  beoee- 
forth  only  a  laborious  striving  towards  sach  portraiture  on  the 
part  of  man.  Looking  upon  it,  as  now  we  may  do,  as  a  speci- 
men of  such  striTing,  which  from  its  thorough  acocHnplishment 
of  all  that  belonged  to  its  own  ''  scheme  ",  may  be  counted  as 
an  entire  and  finished  work  of  hnman  art,  we  find  that  it  is 
still  bat  an  artificial  piece  of  art.*  It  is  not  that  which  has  to 
be  condemned  as  false  with  regard  to  the  aim  set  before  it, 
but  as  that  whose  mode  of  fulfilling  its  aim  was  defectiTe  in 
proportion  to  the  defectiTeness  of  the  instrumentation  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  scheme  of  it  is  unmistakeably  over-bur- 
dened with,  and  disguised  by,  the  disorderly  nature  of  the 
portion  of  humanity  under  whose  hands  it  had  its  b^inniug 
constraction.  As  the  symbol  for  the  expression  of  human 
needs  that  was  devised  at  the  time  when  those  needs  were  of  the 
nature  of  the  most  selfish  animal  instincts,  it  has  a  coarseness, 
and  cumbronsness,  and  obtrusive  conspicuousness  of  selfism  in 
it,  that  can  only  be  repugnant  to  the  finer  kind  of  oonscioua- 
ness  which  belongs  to  the  religious  nature  under  culture.  And 
with  regard,  moreover,  to  the  peculiar  charm  that  I  have  just 
referred  to  as  the  proper  indication  of  high  art,  this  also  is  here 
present,  and  with  a  flavour,  truly,  of  moral  exquisiteness  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  aesthetic.  Superiority  in  art,  I  have  said, 
comes  with  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  at 
once  that  his  work  of  art  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  like  nature, 
and  yet  that  he  has  to  direct  his  best  efforts  to  tend  towards 
making  it  so.  And  so  is  it,  I  urge  you  to  observe,  with  ereed- 
formation,  under  the  present  view  of  it.  The  human  mind, 
setting  itself  to  body  forth  its  needs,  desires  to  do  it  with  an 

*  So  also  I  would  say  that  Bntler's  *'  Bcheme*'  of  Aoalogy  was  an 
artificial  scheme.  His  plan  of  the  interpretation  of  Christianitj  had 
the  yery  same  sort  of  defeet  that  I  belieye  to  find  in  Christianity  itself, 
as  the  interpretation  of  Nature. 
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abeolote  troth.  Bnt  this  is  impossible  to  it:  a  symbol  of  troth 
is  all  that  lies  within  its  ability.  And  such  symbol  is  religion : — 
while  the  troe  dharacter  of  religion  is,  that  by  means  of  it 
the  aim  of  man  is  rednoed  to  the  limitation  of  seeking  to  bring 
his  own  sense  of  things  into  harmony  with  the  general  sense  of 
things,  attributed  by  him  to  God.  But  religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  by  the  nature  of  it  that  which  is  appropriate  to  man 
only  in  so  far  as  he  stands  apart  from  the  generality  of  things : — 
his  symbol  mnst  always  be  a  human  symbol,  and  ean  never 
be  a  general  symbol.  And  thus  the  hnman  mind,  in  the  oon- 
stitation  of  its  religion,  must  to  the  last  be  sensible  within 
itself  of  a  tone  of  difference  from  the  general  harmony,  that,  for 
all  its  efforts  to  conform,  will  persistently  appear  either  to  sink 
it  below,  or  to  raise  it  above,  the  general  pitch,  according 
to  the  mood  under  which  it  is  estimated. — Perhaps,  in  fact, 
out  of  such  vibratory  diffiarences  comes  the  real  quality  that  is 
the  essence  of  the  universal  harmony! — ^But,  in  order  to  have 
such. an  effect,  the  oscillations  must  assuredly  be  only  of  the 
gentleness  which  belongs  solely  to  the  '< artful",  the  delicious, 
species  of  equivocation  here  pointed  out.  The  strong  con- 
tradiction asserted  by  orthodoxy  between  human  apprehension 
and  divine  apprehension,  was  that  which  could  only  produce 
from  the  alternation  the  sense  of  most  grating  discord.  And 
herein,  accordingly,  I  argue,  do  we  possess  ourselves  of  the 
real  instractiveness  to  be  gathered  out  of  this  parallel  with 
general  Art:  namely,  that  it  does  thus  give  to  us  so  precise  a 
feeling  of  what  the  character  of  the  amelioration  is  that  ortho- 
doxy is  in  need  of. 

But  then,  as  I  have  intimated,  this  aesthetic  mode  of  esti- 
mating religion,  so  utterly  un-orthodox  as  it  is,  has  at  the  same 
time  its  own  peculiar  danger  to  be  avoided; — ^which  danger, 
however,  has  nevertheless,  as  I  have  to  allege,  not  been  suffi- 
ciently avoided  by  SBsthetic  thinkers.  The  sole  possibility  of 
gaining  real  benefit  out  of  the  parallel  depends  always,  I  con- 
ceive, upon  our  confining  it  to  the  aspect  of  the  matter  to 
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which  it  ie  alone  approprifiie ;  while,  if  not  so  confined,  the 
reason  appears  to  me  eqaally  clear,  ^y  not  only  the  paraDd 
most  mislead  ns,  bat  why  it  has  moreover  within  it  that  spedal 
quality  of  repolsiveness  which  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the 
orthodox  that  all  correct  feeling  in  the  matter  must  of  necessity 
take  exception  against.  For,  to  consider  creed-formation  as  a 
work  of  human  Art  excqft  upon  the  individually-human  aspect 
of  it,  is  that  which  falls  expressly  under  the  condemnation 
which  rests  with  the  using  of  an  in-orgamc  nmUUude  where 
precisely  the  contrary  was  the  sort  in  a  special  manner  required. 
Creed-formation  taken  as  a  general  fact  pertaining  to  abstract ' 
humanity,  of  necessity  demands  a  similitude  that  shall  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  Time  regarding  it.  And  for  this 
reason  nothing  less  than  the  idea  of  Growth  can  in  any  way 
serve  for  it.  The  similitude  of  human  Art,  so  applied,  ia  there- 
fore, from  the  mere  mechanicabiess  of  its  suggestion,  that 
which  is  and  must  be  of  the  degree  of  inadequacy  that  on  that 

very  account  cannot  but  be  repugnant. It  may  indeed  be 

retorted,  upon  first  thought,  that  the  very  same  objection 
applies  to  the  individual  aspect.  But,  upon  farther  considera- 
tion, the  difference  will  soon  make  itself  evident.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  u  an  effect  of  Time  present  also  in  the  matter 
of  individual  creed-formation;  but  still  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
it  occurs  in  that  smallness  of  proportion  to  other  effects,  which 
causes  that,  in  conformity  with  general  rule,  it  may  be  aUowaHy 
ignored.  For,  reflect: — ^an  individual  man,  working  out  his 
creed  for  himself,  does  most  truly  see  it  pamting  itself,  by 
gradual  increase,  upon  his  consciousness,  in  the  very  mode  of 
an  ordinary  picture  in  the  act  of  becoming  completed;  while 
the  other  side  of  the  matter,  which  if  it  did  occur  to  him  would 
break  up  the  resemblance,  is  that  which  in  the  nature  of  thin^ 
scarcely  ever  does  occur  to  him:— just  because  rarely,  if  at 
all,  does  it  happen  that  the  individual  creed-former  lives  to  see 
his  finished  picture  in  the  natural  act  of  thenceforth  analytically 
dispersing  itself!     And  if  this  be  true  of  the  individual  man. 
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SO  Ib  .  it  also  exactly  in  the  same  way  trae  of  the  mass  of 
hmnanity  considered  individnally.  For  the  entire  labour  of 
abstract  humanity  towards  this  same  object,  before  we  gene- 
ralize it,  is  nothing  to  us  but  an  accumulated  succession  of 
such  individual  pictures,  each  of  them  requiring  to  be  judged 
of  in  precisely  no  other  than  the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared 
to  its  individual  creator.  If  one  man,  looking  upon  his  own 
ereed,  sees  it  as  a  picture,  so  does  the  mass  of  individual  men 
see  the  general  creed,  upon  the  side  of  it  next  to  them,  as  a 
general  picture.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  express  character 
of  the  generalization  upon  religion  which  comes,  or  ought  to 
come,  when  rdigion  is  looked  upon  as  a  generalization,  is  by 
its  own  peculiarity  solely  this,  that  it  enforces  upon  us  the 
dropping  of  all  suggestion  of  the  individuality  which,  though 
it  has  occurred,  is  now  (chemically)  obliterated  for  it.  This 
altogether  changed  estimation  of  religion  must  be  taken  solely 
apon  its  own  ground; — and  that  is,  as  a  growing  thing,  with  a 
life  of  its  own :  amending  itself,  indeed,  in  a  true  relation  of 
regard  to  the  needs  of  its  several  upholders,  but  still  entirely 
severed  from  any  unity  of  composition  with  those  individual 
creeds  of  dying  men,  which  died  out  in  fact  each  of  them  to- 
gether with  its  separate  creator. — ^And  yet,  neither,  agam,  does 
the  generalization  itself  live  for  ever! — ^for  here  is  the  point 
where  the  present  view  comes  into  its  two-fold  collision  with 
Positivism  and  Orthodoxy  at  once.  If  the  generalized  result 
of  human  creed-formation  were  such  as  lived  for  ever,  aasthetic 
Positivism  would  have,  after  all,  the  same  right  to  its  mechanical 
figure,  of  religious  creed-formation  constituting  the  finished 
work  of  Art  effected  by  the  general  Blind  of  undying  humanity, 
which  Orthodoxy  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in  attributing  the 
same  to  the  immediate  workmanship  of  the  pencil  and  fingers 
of  Deity.  But  in  so  figuring  out  their  thought,  I  say  that  both 
of  them  will  presently  find  themselves  at  issue  with  the  tracLngs 
of  the  really  divine  design  laid  out  by  Providence ;  and  not 
only,  as  just  seen  by  us,  in  human  history,  but  as  we  may 
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DOW  also  see,  in  ihe  right  reason  of  the  matter.  For  whatew 
has  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  musty  in  right  reason,  have 
a  eorrespon^ng  d^J^  also  specially  its  own.  And  therefore, — 
I  finish  my  argnment, — jnst  as  mneh  are  Positivists  bound  to 
admit  the  recognition  of  this  natural  termination  into  thor 
estimation  of  the  character  of  the  natural  production  of  Ghzis- 
tianity,  as  the  orthodox  of  Butler's  school  are  bound  to  admit 
it  upon  their  own  ground  of  Analogy.  The  conception  of  the 
disciples  of  Gomte  as  to  the  abstraction  of  Humanity  painting 
out  its  one  reflected  Image  of  Self  in  universal  Religion,  is 
indeed  the  necessary  first  stage  of  the  view  here  aimed  at;  but 
I  argue  that  the  preciseness  necessary  to  its  being  an  adequate 
conception,  cannot  be  gained  until  the  actual  division  of  the 
stock  of  Beligion  into  the  marked  stages  existing  upon  it,  is 
also  allowed  for  in  our  principle.  And  these  stages  are  only 
to  be  recognized  through  what  is  here  insisted  upon:  the  at 
once  breaking-up,  and  maintaining,  of  the  undeviating  line  of 
religious  progress,  through  the  life  and  death  succession  of 
abstract  forms,  that  thus  does  actually  fulfil  the  analogy  with 
concrete  existences  in  the  most  perfect  manner  that  theory 
can  require. 


This  then  forms  the  completing  of  what  I  must  call  the 
first  faint  outline  of  my  scheme.  The  seeing,  as  I  have  just 
done,  how  the  death  of  the  Christian  generalization  is  a  fact 
the  proving  of  whose  natural  authenticity  ia  as  important 
as  the  proving  of  that  of  its  life,  is  the  obtaining  of  the  hint  as 
to  the  actual  limitation  of  termination,  which  combined  with 
the  previous  limitations  as  to  origin,  and  general  constitution, 
makes  out  in  a  certain  way  the  conception  of  Wholeness  which 
has  been  desired; — ^while,  as  to  the  peculiar  character  required 
in  the  conception,  thk  also  has  been  added  as  fiEur  as  can  be 
done  in  the  mode  of  general  indication.     For  is  it  not  evident. 
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that  if  Ghristiaoity, — ^the  truly  defined  Form  of  Intellect  which 
I  am  asserting  it  to  be, — ^has  really  been  that  gaLoing  of  a 
certain  regulated  scheme  on  the  part  of  hmnan  thought  as  to 
the  dealings  of  general  Providence  with  men,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  ''difficulties"  found  in  it,  which  I  here  take  it 
for:  so  also  it  has  been  in  so  far  shown  as  the  eminently  nobis 
thing  which  it  lies  within  my  purpose  to  prove  it  ? — ^while  all 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  add  henceforth  Beorther  to  the  same  effect 
will  only  be  a  deepening  of  the  same  conclusion:  that  is,  all 
which  I  can  say  in  the  way  of  showing  that  subsequent  scheming 
of  men  has  only  been  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  which 
Christianity  made  but  the  beginning.  Thus  far,  therefore,  I 
consider  that  my  proposition  is  made  out.  But  yet  more  than 
this,  I  have  also  gained  the  general  character  of  that  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  need  of  further 
scheming  being  required  to  take  the  place  of  Christianity. 

For  if,  putting  the  opposite  views  of  the  matter  together,  I 
inquire  wherein  consists  the  a/rdficiaUby  in  the  Christian  mode 
of  symbolizing  out  the  character  of  Providence,  the  answer 
has  aheady  been  brought  out  in  every  direction,  that  it  is 
accounted  for,  as  universally  as  obviously,  by  the  originally 
pervading  custom  of  Catholicism, — ^thence  only  bit-by-bit  ex- 
punged out  of  Christianity  by  Protestantism, — of  over-laying 
the  subject  designed  to  be  symbolized  by  the  purely  arbi- 
trary supplementation  of  the  idea  of  Miracle.  What  true 
artbt  is  there  that  does  not  at  once  feel,  by  means  of  his 
own  special  instinct,  that  the  unity  of  design  which  he  knows 
is  every  where  that  which  really  distinguishes  genuine  Art 
from  that  which  is  not  genuine  Art,  cannot  by  possibi- 
lity co-ezist  with  the  supposition  that  Miracle  pre-supposes : 
namely,  that  there  can  be  in  existence  at  once  more  than  One 
order  of  things  I  And,  accordingly,  as  long  as  there  remains  this 
most  un-necessaiy  pre-supposition  in  religion,  to  the  slightest 
shade  of  a  d^ree,  it  must  be  protested,  wldo  protest,  that  the 
proper  character  of  Miracle  is  still  present,  repudiate  it  in  words  as 
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the  most  rationalistic  self-imagined  naturalist  may !  ^Bnt  it  is 

manifest,  I  repeat,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  hmidred  years, 
or  ever  since  the  Reforming  ioflnence  set  in  fully  to  operate 
upon  religion,  the  holding  of  the  gratuitous  assumption  has  been 
becoming  incessantly  less  firm.  Miracle  as  to  the  theorized 
nature  of  Deity  has  been  constantly  vanishing  into  mysticism : — 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  not  three  but  one,  have  more 
and  more  been  changing  from  the  realistic  image  of  the  three 
acknowledged  divine  incomprehensibles,  into  the  image  of  the 
human  mode  of  comprehending,  or  not-comprehending,  those 
incomprehensibles.  Miracle  as  to  the  moral  fact  of  the  taking 
away  of  Sin,  has  been  constantly  merging  itself  more  and  more 
entirely  into  the  method  of  ordinary  improvement: — no  longer 
does  Christ  lift  away  bodily  the  heap  of  human  transgression 
in  a  single  effort,  that  has  no  recognition  in  it  whatever  of  the 
need  of  Time;  but  it  is  becoming  constantly  more  and  more 
intimately  admitted  that  any  such  removal,  if  it  could  have  been 
effected,  would  have  had  a  result  the  direct  contrary  to  what  is 
known  by  us  as  improvement.  And  so  of  all  other  concomi- 
tant parts  of  the  Christian  scheme.  From  one  and  all  Miracle 
is  being  daily  shelved  away  as  an  idea  that  in  fact  simply  im- 
pedes our  true  understanding  of  whatever  matter  is  associated 
with  it;  while,  as  the  corresponding  hci,  just  as  the  artificial 
device  does  thus,  and  with  accelerating  speed,  fiedl  away,  and 
become  forgotten,  so  also  does  the  natural  element  that  is  freed 
from  it,  take  upon  itself  a  new  kind  of  increased  strength  and 
coherence. 

But  then,  if  this  be  the  case, — ^now  comes  this  farther  ques- 
tion to  be  asked : — ^why  then,  if  this  be  the  case,  must  there, 
after  all,  occur  to  the  Christian  scheme  such  catastrophe  6i 
conclusion  as  that  which  we  are  now  figuring  as  its  death?  If 
Christianity  be  indeed  thus  capable,  as  it  has  hitherto  shown 
itself  to  be,  of  casting  out  of  itself  the  element  of  error  that  has 
been  all  along  the  damaging  part  of  its  constitution,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  it,  when  that  error  shall  have  once  been  fuUy 
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banished,  from  remaming  as  a  thing  that,  so  far  from  having 
done  its  work,  and  coming  to  an  end,  may  on  the  contrary  go 
on  enduring  and  improving  itself  for  ever? 

To  this  question,  however, — ^pregnant  of  signification  as  it 
is, — an  answer,  both  definite  and  as  I  believe  sufficing,  lies 
already  in  waiting  to  be  returned; — ^though,  from  the  matter 
into  which  it  will  lead  us,  it  is  one  which  it  will  be  better  to 
reserve  to  be  treated  in  a  separate  chapter.  There  is  in 
Christianity,  as  I  shall  there  have  to  maintain,  a  source  of 
defect,  deeper  still  than  Miracle,  which  is  even  so  deep  as  that 
Christianity  can  by  no  means  rid  itself  of  it  as  long  as  ever  it 
continues  to  5e  a  Form ; — ^though  yet, — ^for  this  is  also  of  equal 
need  to  be  noted  respecting  it, — it  is  that  of  which  the  obvious- 
ness is  not  at  all  less  observable  than  the  profundity.  For  nothing 
could  be  a  more  effectual  proof  of  the  perfectness  of  the  scheme, 
as  a  scheme,  at  which  the  Christian  Form  has  arrived,  than 
this  is :  that  the  transcendental  root  of  decay  within  it,  as  I 
would  call  it,  haSy  in  spite  of  its  depth,  and  the  pure  meta- 
physicalness  of  character  consequently  belonging  to  it,  never- 
theless attained  to  the  depicting  of  itself  upon  the  very  surface 
of  that  Form.  And  yet  that  it  has  done  so,  is  so  immediately 
visible, — at  least  upon  the  principle  here  adopted, — ^that  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  that  no  one,  looking  out  for  it  with  such 
purpose  as  the  present,  could  for  an  instant  hesitate  as  to 
laying  his  finger  down  at  once  upon  it,  and  saying, — **Her$ 
precisely  is  it  that  Christianity  has  been  tried  by  Time,  and 
found  wanting.*' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ONE  FUNDAMENTAL  EBBOR  IN  CHBISTIANITT  WHICH 
HAS  NECESSITATED  ITS  FORMAL  DISSOLUTION. 

It  will  at  once  be  tmdersiood  by  those  who  are  aocnstomed  to 
the  rational  analysis  of  the  Christian  system,  that  the  enxir 
of  which  I  speak  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  ecdesiaatioal 
dogma  of  the  ''Fall  of  Man'*.  It  is  here  that,  as  I  allege, 
there  exists  a  dilemma  of  self-contradiction  and  of  inherent 
self-destructiYeness  so  palpable,  that  no  one  who  will  folly 
consider  it,  and  who  will  fully  resolve  with  himself  to  do  jus- 
tice to  it,  can  rationally  admit  any  opening  for  alternative  to 
the  catastrophe  of  dissolution.  The  case,  as  I  would  state  it, 
against  the  dogma,  or  rather  against  the  system  containing  the 
dogma,  is  this,  that  an  assertion  is  made  by  it  as  to  the  abso- 
lute facts  of  human  history  which,  although  it  is  contradictory 
to  all  that  has  now  become  scientifically  known  as  to  those 
facts,  has  nevertheless  so  perfectly  interwoven  its  consequences 
through  the  whole  substance  of  Christianity  as  that  they  can 
by  no  possibility  be  separated  from  it.  Alike  the  perfectness 
of  the  scheme,  forbidding  the  elimination  that  would  save  it, 
on  the  one  hand, — and  on  the  other,  the  transcendental  cha- 
racter of  the  error,  making  any  process  of  gradually  softening 
it  away  out  of  the  question, — combine  together  to  place  the 
dogma  specially  embodying  the  error  beyond  the  reach  of  rectifi- 
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cation.  Any  degree  of  rectification  short  of  fiat  denial  wonld 
be  attempted  to  no  purpose ;  and  yet,  if  the  doctrine  be  denied, 
Christianity  must  logically  fall  to  pieces. 

This  conclusion  seems  at  least  theoretically  so  inevitable  as 
to  make  any  demur  to  it  appear  impossible.  The  only  doubt, 
one  would  say,  that  can  exist  in  the  matter,  is  that  which  lies 
within  the  statement  of  the  dilemma.  But  even  there,  surely 
Tery  littie  is  there  needing  to  be  said,  in  the  way  of  strengthening 
propositions,  that  scarcely  any  one  would  be  found  at  the  present  • 
day  to  dispute.  With  regard  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  matter, 
asserted  as  cancelling  the  doctrine  of  ihe  **  Fail'',  I  have  indeed 
nothing  here  that  lies  within  my  purpose  to  do,  except  just  to 
assert  it.  It  stands  to  me  as  an  established  fact,  which,  let 
those  question  it  who  may,  is  to  me  involved  in  my  very  prin- 
ciple. But  neither  upon  the  other  side  does  there  seem  any 
thing  material  in  the  statement  that  requires  support.  Hardly 
can  it  be  needed  to  go  over  the  old,  well-trodden  ground,  to  show 
how  this  doctrine  is  a  fandamental  and  all-pervading  one.  It 
18  probably  because  the  ground  of  argument  in  proving  it  such 
has  been  so  abnndantiy  well-trodden  heretofore,  that  it  has 
become  the  prevailing  custom  with  Christian  writers  now-a-days 
to  ignore  as  they  do  any  necessity  of  farther  attending  to  it. 
And  yet,  in  their  practice  of  eschewing  the  old  track, — ^though 
efveiybody  will  agree  with  them  thus  far,  that  it  u  an  eminentiy 
desirable  change  to  set  aside  former  discussions  upon  <*  Plans 
of  Salvation",  while  this  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  the  better 
method  of  upholding  Christianity,  which  consists  in  discussing 
^<  Plans  for  the  working  out  of  Salvation", — ^it  cannot  but  be 
perceived  that  there  really  is  a  slur  cast  tacitly  upon  somewhat 
pertaining  to  the  making  out  of  the  logical  foundation.  And 
this,  however  it  may  occur,  does  certainly  imply  a  point  some- 
where at  which  we  must  make  a  stand ;  since  the  casting  of  a 
tacit  slur  la  obviously  incompatible  with  that  rendering  of  <<  full 
justice"  to  the  matter  before  us,  which  I  have  made  one  of  the 
postulates  of  my  assertion.    But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  one 
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part  of  the  question,  upon  which  our  consideratioH  is  now 
requisite,  that  I  believe,  when  we  have  considered,  will  show 
even  the  occasion  for  this  slur.  We  are  not  now  upon  personal 
ground.  Our  aim  is  only  that  of  enlightening  our  own  percep- 
tion as  to  what  has  been  the  general  continuity  of  thought 
amongst  the  minds  that  have  successively  carried  on  the  work- 
ing out  of  Christianity.  And  therefore  even  when  personal 
blame  or  personal  merit  seems  to  arise  before  our  view,  its  only 
purport  is  now  to  guide  us  towards  the  defect  or  otherwise  in 
the  principle  concerned. 

The  point  I  allude  to  is,  how  it  was  possible  that  a  logical 
foundation  with  such  an  express  contradiction  to  natural  truth 
contained  even  in  a  latent  manner  within  it, -could  ever  have 
been  rationally  adopted  as  it  was  for  their  religious  scheme  by 
rational  men.  You  perceive  by  this  stating  it,  how  there  are 
in  fact  involved  in  the  point  personal  considerations,  though 
still  the  requirement  is,  as  ever,  to  keep  the  personal  subordinate 
to  the  general.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  as  on  every  other 
account,  we  shall  do  best  to  recur  again  to  Butler,  and  con- 
tinue to  take  him  as  the  standard  mind  in  the  matter,  to  the 
consideration  of  whose  method  of  proceeding  we  may  confine 
ourselves.  For  upon  this  especial  point  of  the  systematic 
foundation  of  Christianity,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  which 
prevents  him  from  standing  as  the  exponent  of  the  entire  body 
of  rational  defenders  of  Christianity,  without  any  distinction 
whatever;  since  there  is  no  class  of  them,  Catholic  or  other- 
wise, that  does  not  accept  the  idea  of  the  "  Fall"  as  an  under- 
stood condition  of  their  belief:  Unitarianism  alone,  which  does 
710/  accept  it,  being  that  which  perforce  must  upon  this  logical 
ground  be  excluded  from  forming  any  part  of  proper  Chris- 
tianity. And  with  regard  to  Butler's  individual  qualification 
for  this  representative  position,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
known  resolution  of  his  to  see  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter 
that  was  to  be  seen,  which  in  itself  gives  every  where  the  trae 
stamp  of  a  mind  that  deserves  to  be  a  standard  mind ;  and  on 
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the  other,  we  have  the  pecnliar  evidence  of  the  needed  nicety 
of  intellectnal  perception,  which  is  afforded  hy  his  virtual  (if 
not  actaal)  acknowledgment  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  proof 
on  which  he  nevertheless  rested; — while  it  is  also  the  case, 
requisite  for  us,  that  the  historical  circumstance  upon  which  he 
did  rest  upon  this  point,  was  such  as  has  been  in  no  way 
affidcted  by  the  subsequent  discoveries  that  have  so  eminently 

affected  the  other  parts  of  his  scheme. Thus,  then,  dealing 

with  him,  let  us,  in  order  that  we  may  make  his  experience 
avail  to  us,  consider, — all  the  time  that  we  are  expressly  remem- 
bering how  his  experience  could  not  be  as  our  own, — ^what, 
however,  the  position  of  mind  actually  was,  in  which  he  found 
himself,  when  he  desired  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  his  ''Analogy". 
I  believe  it  may  be  stated  thus : — Scripture,  which  presented  to 
him  a  revealed  religion  that  was  (as  he  considered)  in  harmony 
with  natural  religion,  and  in  so  far  was  supported  on  that 
ground  of  internal  self-consistency  which  he  (justly)  estimated 
as  the  strongest  of  all  a  priori  proof  of  its  absolute  truth,  gave 
to  him  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  that  revealed  religion  the 
asserted  fact  of  mankind's  existing,  prior  to  that  revelation,  in 
<'a  state  of  apostacy  and  wickedness,  and  consequently  of 
ruin." — ^Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  offered  him  but  two  courses 
to  pursue.  The  one  was  to  set  himself  to  compare  the  asser- 
tion of  Scripture  with  the  general  history  of  mankind;  and 
according  to  modem  principle  this  would  have  been  the  legiti- 
mate course,  which  would  indeed  have  ended  by  showing  him, 
as  we  think,  how  utterly  Scripture  was  at  fault  in  the  assertion. 
But  this  treatment  we  see  was  not  that  which  was  chosen  by 
him.  The  intention  of  the  "Analogy"  was  on  the  contrary 
limited  to  showing  how,  assuming  that  Scripture  was  right,  or 
at  all  events  could  not  be  shown  to  be  wrong,  a  consistent 
theory  of  Providential  arrangement  might,  with  whatever  de- 
fects, still,  09  a  mere  theory,  be  in  some  measure  substantially 
made  out  respecting  the  entire  fact  of  the  case : — ^for  all  these 
limitations  to  the  character  of  his  theory  Butler  himself  admits. 
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And,  judging  by  the  event,  perhapB  after  all  he  was  by  thiB 
ehdice  of  proceeding  conferring  a  greater  benefit  upon  the  world 
than  he  could  have  done  in  the  other  way.  Nay,  judged  in 
this  light,  it  would  even  seem  certain  that  he  must  have  done 
so.  For  it  is  evident  that  he  was  thereby  fulfilling  a  need  that 
had  become  one  for  mankind  as  well  as  it  was  one  for  himself: 
that  need  being  to  get  their  belief  fairly  spread  out  in  the 
mamier  of  a  rational  scheme,  if  only  that  they  might  see 
whether  it  could  stand  the  hitherto  un-needed  process ;  and  if 
it  did  stand  the  process, — as  to  a  certain  measure  it  du{, — ^thafc 
they  might  farther  see  what,  if  any,  were  the  defects  in  it, — sb 
we  say  there  actually  were  defects  to  an  abundant  extent.  And 
now,  for  our  special  purpose,  let  us  see  how  this  theory,  jmdest 
this  representation  of  it,  stood  with  regard  to  the  fundamental 
matter  of  it. 

Having  begun  by  taking  the  assertion  of  Scripture  as  to 
man's  apostacy  and  ruin,  as  upon  strong  presumption  firom  the 
character  of  Scripture  a  statement  of  absolute  £Eust,  he  adduces 
as  the  external  support  to  that  presumptive  proof,  (and  that, 
merely  as  it  were  incidentally,  in  a  passage  occurring  in  the 
Conclusion  to  his  work,)  the  following: — ^''The  condition  of 
this  world,  widch  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  pre* 
supposes,  so  much  falls  in  with  natural  appearances,  that 
heathen  moralists  inferred  it  firom  those  appearances;  inferred, 
that  human  nature  was  fallen  from  its  original  rectitude,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  degraded  firom  its  primitive  happiness. 
Or,  however  this  opinion  came  into  the  world,  these  appear- 
ances must  have  kept  up  the  tradition,  and  confirmed  thebeUef 
of  it"; — while  in  another  passage  he  explains  that  the  real 
original  source  of  the  belief  which  he  thus  obscurely  alludes 
to  here,  was  the  existence  of  a  primitive  revelation,  respecting 
which  he  says  that  **  there  is  express  historical  or  traditional 
evidence,  as  ancient  as  history"  {Analogy,  Part  I.  ch.  vi.). 
This  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  whole  of  importance  upon 
the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  book. 
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Now,  if  we  look  npon  this  treatment  of  the  snbjeet  in  a& 
urgnmentatiTe  maimer,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  the 
tneagreness  and  inadequacy  of  it.  If  it  were  an  absolute  fact 
that  "  the  sense  both  of  their  condition  and  duty"  had  become 
"so  greatly  oormpted  amongst  men"  as  Bntler  supposes  it 
had,  certainly  it  was  most  logically  necessaiy  that  this  should 
gi^e  occasion,  as  he  said  it  did,  for  **  an  additional  dispensation 
of  Providence".  If  mankind  had  really  no  power  implanted 
within  it  to  right  its  own  mistakes, — ^to  amend  its  own  defi- 
ciencies,— ^in  a  word,  to  grow  in  mental  ability : — ^then  truly  it 
was  a  case  that  required  the  new  sort  of  system  which — ^not 
howeyer  ia  the  asserted  harmony  with,  but  in  express  contra- 
diction to,  the  former  system, — ^must  be  **  proved  by  miracle", 
and  contain  in  it  *'  many  things  appearing  to  us  strange,  and 
not  to  have  been  expected" ;  a  dispensation  **  carried  on  by  a 
divine  person,  the  Messiah,  in  or^er  to  the  recovery  of  the 
world".  But  then  to  say  that  the  world  had  no  power  to 
recover  itself,  was  the  begging  of  the  whole  question ;  since 
the  statement  of  Scripture,  until  it  had  undergone  its  own  trial 
of  proof,  was  no  more  than  its  own  statement.  And  to  take  as 
a  sufficing  confirmation  to  this  the  mere  tradition,  or  hint  of  a 
tradition,  that  he  does,  is  the  resting  of  a  conclusion  of  such 
gmftOTTig  magnitude  upon  a  basis  of  such  utter  insignificance,  as 
seems  almost  enough  to  raise  our  moral  indignation,  and  cause 
OS  at  once  to  repudiate  the  rank  we  have  assigned  to  Butler  as 
exhibiting  a  standard  mind. — But  this  mood,  I  say,  is  entirely 
changed  for  us  now  that  we  are  coming  to  recognize  in  his 
thought  that  which  naturally  had  to  develope  into  our  own. 
Under  the  larger  view  that  belongs  to  our  present  principle, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account. 
To  every  mind,  whether  then  or  now,  it  is  not  the  following 
out  of  any  one  consideration  that  is  the  thing  required,  but  the 
striking  of  a  true  balance  between  considerations ;  as  well  as 
the  dealing  with  them  in  right  order.  To  our  modem  inductive 
sense,  Butler's  theory,  in  its  lack  of  external  evidence,  lacked 
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that  which  had  the  only  right  to  constitute  it  the  rational  theory 
it  was  intended  to  he.  Bnt  the  fact  to  him  was  that  the  position 
occnpied  hy  Scripture  rendered  a  true  inductive  sense  impossible. 
A  dogmatic  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  was  such,  required  no  support 
at  all  from  human  history,  and  in  seeking  it  even  to  the  degree 
he  did,  Butler  was  actually  false  to  the  real  character  of  his 
theory.  We  must  observe,  however,  how  careful  he  was  in  hk 
mode  of  seeking  it.  He  did  not  in  the  least  bend  his  own 
attention  towards  the  fact  to  which  the  tradition  referred.  The 
only  fact  he  regarded  was  that  there  was  such  a  tradition ; — 
which  was  indeed  sure  ground  in  itself,  and  such  as  I  have  just 
remarked  has  been  in  no  way  subsequently  impugned.  There 
was  such  a  tradition,  namely,  of  both  the  fact  of  man's  apostacj, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  it  having  been  communicated  by  revela- 
tion ; — and  Butler,  looking  back  upon  it  in  the  light  of  his 
Christianity,  esteemed  also  respecting  it  that  it  ''fell  in  wiUi 
natural  appearances. ' '  The  real  strength  to  him  of  the  evidence 
therefore  always  remained  within  his  Christianity.  It  was  not 
only  Scripture  that  asserted  the  ''Fall*',  but  Butler's  Chris- 
tianity that  also  asserted  it.  And  remembering  how  much 
stronger  the  weight  of  his  religious  feeling  was  to  him  than  his 
desire  towards  historical  knowledge,  we  cannot  wonder,  nor 
even  blame,  that  the  balance  was  struck  by  him  as  it  was. 
The  logic  involved  in  his  religion  told  backwards,  with  a  force 
that  was  inevitable. 

But,  more  than  this,  there  was  the  dificulty  occasioned  to 
him  by  the  non-assortment  as  yet  of  the  grounds  of  evidence 
which  are  respectively  external  and  internal.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  "Analogy"  the  basis  of  man's  apostacy  is 
not  the  only  support  to  the  logical  belief  in  Christianity,  but 
is  associated  with  the  internal  basis  which  consists  in  the  human 
instincts  on  behalf  of  a  just  government  of  the  world,  and  of  a 
destined  future  life.  The  three  matters  are  woven  together; 
and  by  their  being  so,  as  I  have  to  object,  are  made  to  lose 
their  true  value,  and  even,  if  the  case  be  duly  reasoned  out,  to 
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niLllify  one  another.  And  here,  let  us  remember  to  observe, 
Mfe  come  in  fact  to  the  point  which,  as  I  sn^ested,  accounts 
for  the  slur  cast  by  modem  writers  upon  the  external  basis. 
They  have  probably  felt  that  the  internal  kind  of  "revelation", 
offered  as  the  testifier  of  Christianity,  was  incomparably  stronger 
than  the  outer  kind  relied  upon  conjointly  with  it  by  Butler; 
and  yet  that  the  fact  of  there  being  an  inner  *< revelation"' 
constantly  present  with  man  throu^  his  instincts,  is  an  effec- 
tual exclusion  to  the  idea  of  his  '*  apostacy",  which  was  the 
purport  of  the  other  * '  revelation  " .  Hence  they  have  naturally 
let  the  latter  go.  But  then,  with  what  consequence  ? — at  least, 
with  what  tendency  to  a  consequence  that  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  follow? — Is  it  not  evident  that  this  relying  of  theirs 
solely  upon  the  one-sided  matter  of  internal  evidence,  must  end 
by  the  reducing  of  religion  purely  to  that  figment  of  the  human 
mind,  which  our  natural  feeling  tells  us  is  a  non-reality?  It  is 
a  leading  into  the  ground  of  what  I  should  call  real  Scepticism 
and  real  Atheiloi :  from  which  the  actual  preventative,  and  the 
sole  preventative,  is  the  appreciation  of  the  symbolic  character 
of  religion  as  it  has  here  been  described;  since  symbolism 
of  right  and  essentially  preserves,  and  does  not  let  go,  the  due 
connexion  with  outer  fact,  notwithstanding  its  increasing  the 
distance  of  the  connerion.  And  the  danger  of  this  event  was 
truly  latent  in  the  theory  firom  the  beginning ;  just  as  the  other 
danger,  of  falling  flat  into  collision  with  historical  science, 
actually  occurring  to  it,  was  also  latent.  The  source  of  it, 
nnsuspected  then,  is,  as  I  believe,  the  natural  contradiction 
which  by  the  law  of  our  mind  must  for  ever  set  apart  inner 
experience  from  outer ;  and  which  under  proper  mental  regula- 
tion is  the  true  means  of  all  our  growth  in  knowledge.  The 
impediment  to  its  true  regulation  is,  however,  precisely  this 
supposition  of  the  experience  thus  gained  having  come  directly 
from  God,  and  therefore  having  no  need  of  the  correction 
proper  to  all  human  experience.  It  was  the  assumption  that 
the  ideas  in  question  were  matters  of  express  "revelation", 
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that  really  is  the  only  thing  which  has  made  all  that  &ere  is 
■of  difficulty  in  the  matter.  If  this  assumption  be  cmiy  set 
aside, — ^and  also  if  the  considerations  be  attended  to  with  their 
proper  distinctness,  and  in  their  right  order, — ^I  think  we  shall 
easily  see,  how  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  dilemma,  that 
was  indeed  so  great  in  Butler's  time,  has  even  entirely  yanished 
away  in  ours.  I  will,  accordingly,  now  state  the  manner  m 
which  I  am  myself  here  proposing  to  deal  with  it: — ^that  is, 
as  far  as  regards  solely  the  historical  basis.  For  the  internal 
one  I  leave  to  be  considered  when  alone  it  seems  to  be  naturally 
called  into  consideration:  namely,  when  in  the  course  of  thinge 
it  shall  present  itself  in  connexion  with  the  actual  interior 
details  of  Christianity. 

The  fact  is  that  I  find,  provided  it  be  taken  in  my  own 
manner,  the  very  same  historical  basis  that  served  Butler  will 
also  serve  me:  being  taken,  that  is,  in  exactly  the  reversed 
fashion  which  the  reversed  nature  of  my  rationale,  for  the  due 
accordance  with  itself,  of  necessity  demands.  *For  when  it  is 
thus  taken,  it  happens,  as  the  change  of  aspect  cannot  but 
cause  it  to  happen,  that  the  very  matter  which  was  fatal  to  his 
theory,  turns  to  become  what  is  the  strength  of  mine.  I  take 
the  floating  tradition,  just  as  he  represented  it,  and  find  never- 
theless that  precisely  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  is  the  veiy 
fact  in  the  world's  mental  history,  which  according  to  all  rea- 
son mustf  under  the  new  light  of  the  conviction  of  the  law  of 
progress,  have  been  that  which  gave  occasion  for  the  new 
^'dispensation'*  of  Christianity.  Just  because  it  was  SkfaUe 
tradition,  was  there  need  in  the  world  of  a  true  one.  If  the 
world  had  started  with  a  correct  notion  as  to  the  mode  of  its 
own  divine  ordering,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  set  it 
npon  meditating  to  find  the  means  of  acquiring  one.  Chris- 
tianity would  not  have  been  wanted,  and  Christianity  would 
not  have  existed.  That  there  should  have  been  a  tradition 
upon  the  subject  at  all,  is  just  the  fact  that  shows  this  much, 
that  mankind  had  begun,  in  a  certain  mde  and  inadequate 
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manner,  natural  to  l>arbarianS|  to  arrange  their  conceptions  in 
the  mode  of  a  religious  generalization:  and  this,  I  say,  was 
precisely  the  beginning  that  gave  Christianity  something  to 
proceed  upon, — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  gave  to  it  an 
adequate  basis. 

The  yagueness  of  the  fact,  you  perceive,  is  so  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  the  sort  of  theory  that  I  am  proposing  to  build, 
that  it  is  altogether  in  its  favour.  Dogmatic  theory,  though  it 
did  not  in  the  least  care  to  prove  what  toas  fact,  nevertheless 
required  the  supposition  of  absolute  fact  in  the  matter  of  the 
tradition.  My  theory  is  addressed  merely  to  understanding 
the  growth  of  the  mind's  manner  of  forming  its  own  religious 
ideas;  and  therefore  the  floating,  untrue  notion  contained  in 
the  tradition,  is  the  very  basis  that  adapts  itself  to  the  theo- 
retic organism  by  which  I  hope  to  supersede  all  the  former 

dogmatism. ^But  then,  am  I  upon  my  guard  as  to  the  other 

side,  which  requires  of  me  to  prevent  this  basis  from  being  a 
fMrely  arbitrary  one? — ^Yes,  I  return:  because  even  while  I  do 
thus  call  the  notion  contained  in  the  tradition  a  false  one,  I  am 
always  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  relatively  untrue. 
I  do  still  believe,  that  is,  that  it  had  the  certain  relationship, 
however  distant,  to  absolute  fact,  which  I  take  to  constitute  the 
essential  character  of  all  symbolic  ideas  whatever.  And  it  will 
presentiy  be  my  object  to  explain,  in  what  this  to  me  so  sove- 
reignly important  a  point,  of  actual  relationship,  consisted : — 
being  to  me,  as  it  is,  that  which  I  feel  to  be  giving  the  positive 
quality  of  reaUty  to  my  creed,  the  possession  of  which  is  the 
peculiar  matter  that  I  offer  as  its  advantage  over  the  phantom- 
like unreaUty  which  belongs  to  the  opposite  method,  of  taking 
human  ideas  as  mere  figments  of  the  human  mind.  But  for 
the  present,  it  must  suffice  only  just  to  refer  to  it  in  this  way 
of  mere  assertion. 

ff 

Thus  then,  I  think,  has  been  shown  what  we  required: 
namely,  how  the  needed  continuity  with  Butler  is  really  still 
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maintained  by  us,  (upon  this  express  point  before  as,)  even  in 
our  contradiction  of  him ;  and  so  how  we  are  really  justifying 
him,  even  while  we  blame  him.*  But  there  is  this  of  singa- 
larity,  as  we  may  also  observe,  not  without  an  even  special 
desirableness  of  being  attended  to,  how  by  this  means  we  are 
actually,  as  it  were,  turning  the  tables  upon  his  position  in 
another  matter.  I  mean,  in  the  practical  moral  that  has  been 
derived  by  him  out  of  his  theory.  Acknowledging,  as  he  does, 
the  lack  of  demonstration  afforded  by  it,  he  concludes,  we 
remember,  that  the  Divine  Author  to  whom  he  attributes  it, 
must  have  expressly  planned  such  lack  of  demonstration  in 
order  to  try  the  faith  of  men ;  and  thence  accordingly  he  infers 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  upon  insufficient  evidence. 
But,  if  the  above  be  correct,  we  hate  seen  that  just  this  very 
kind  of  obligation,  though  indeed  an  entirely  mistaken  one  in  this 
way  that  Butler  took  it,  as  a  morally-reUgious  one,  was  indeed  a 
true  obligation  in  his  own  case  as  an  inteUectual  one.  For  the 
result  we  have  come  to  about  him  is  precisely  this,  that  he  wojb 
compelled  to  form  a  theory  upon  an  insufficient  basis ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  compelled  moreover  to  give  the  facile  credence 
to  it  which  is  a  positive  delinquency  in  reason : — just  because 
there  was  upon  him  the  necessity, — ^the  Providential  necessity, — 
of  forming  a  theory  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  human  mind 
of  his  age  was  feeling  that  it  could  not  get  on  any  longer  with- 
out tiying  to  understand,  what  Catholicism  had  been  on  the 
contrary  so  quite  contented  to  do  without  understanding.  And 
therefore  it  seized  upon  the  basis  it  was  looking  out  for,  mere  pre- 
judice as  it  was,  just  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  made  the  best  it 

•  The  difficulty  of  here  dealing  with  the  hlame  and  the  no-hlame  of 
the  matter,  is  one  that  can  hardly  escape  observation  for  its  striking  illus- 
tration of  what  I  have  called  the  law  of  contrary  aspects,  arising  ont  of 
the  effect  of  Time  needing  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  addition  to  the 
proper  matter  of  approbation  or  non- approbation.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  steer  expression  so  as  to  keep  quite  clear  of  running  foul  upon  self- 
stultiflcation,  either  on  one  or  the  other  hand ! 
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conld  of  it,  simply  because  no  better  was  to  be  had.  What 
else,  that  was  more  advisable,  conld  have  been  done  ?  The  pre- 
judice was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  sort  of  argoing  that  Butler 
wanted  to  put  upon  it.  Nay,  it  has  held  together  for  the  same 
purpose  till — even  till  just  now,  when  truly  men  have  come  at 
last  to  perceive  that  it  will  bear  the  arguing  upon  no  longer: — 
when  they  feel  it  to  be,  in  fact,  slipping  away  of  its  own  accord 
beneath  their  feet.  And  this,  I  say,  has  been  the  real  diUy  of  the 
matter,  and  the  real  following  out  of  Providential  indications,  if 
only  it  be  observed  that  men  must,  farther,  continue  the  same 
spirit  of  obedience,  and  not  now  close  their  minds  to  perceive 
the  new  sort  of  indications  that  have  come  about.  Quite  true 
is  it,  I  would  argue  in  the  very  spirit  of  Butler,  that  although 
then,  beUeving  as  men  did  upon  insufficient  evidence,  they 
believed  upon  peril  to  their  faith,  still  they  believed  in  the 
manner  that  Providence  then  would  have  them.  But  fiawy — 
I  cannot  re&ain  from  urging  the  remonstrance : — so  changed 
is  now  the  state  of  the  case,  that  to  go  on  relying  upon  that 
same  shaking  basis  any  longer, — even  tacitly, — is  become  a 
rashness  of  such  obviously  wilful  blindness,  as  cannot  help  being 
exclaimed  against  as  even  an  irreligious  insult  that  Providence 
itself  is  being,  made  the  object  of! 

Yes: — it  was  indeed  natural  enough  that  a  speculative 
thinker,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  should  hold  himself  excused 
from  opening  up  the  whole  ground  of  ancient  history  and  natural 
science,  yet  unexplored,  before  he  should  begin  to  arrange  his 
rule  of  conception  as  to  the  matter  of  religion  and  morals  that 
was  so  much  more  of  immediate  interest  to  him, — ^that  was 
indeed  of  immediate  exigency  to  him.  But  is  not  the  case 
different  now  that  all  that  work  has  been  done !  Providence 
itself,  we  may  say,  has  revealed  that  which  was  before  only 
dimly  suspected  as  requiring  to  be  known.  The  discoveries 
brought  to  light  of  geology  and  comparative  physiology,  on  the 
one  hand ;  the  principle  of  development,  historically  blending 
those  new  lights  into  a  consistent  system  of  general  interpreta- 
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Hon,  on  the  other;  aoting  together  as  they  have  done  npon the 
sphere  of  theology,  notwithstanding  their  action  being  of  the 
outside  kind  that  it  is,  have  still  succeeded  in  so  undermining 
that  sphere  at  its  fEdse  foundation,  that  henceforth  it  is  notori- 
ously no  longer  the  rational  defenders  of  Christianity  merely, 
but  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  that  cannot,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  help  owning  to  their  feeling  to  the  very  centre  the 
movement  of  the  giving  way,  going  on  in  the  mass  undemeaUi 
them: — ^which  mass  once  having  tumbled,  nothing  plainly  will 
be,  or  can  be,  left  for  them  to  ding  to,  except  exactly  these 
now-scorned  abstract  principles,  which  so  happily  the  world's 

thinkers  are  now  occupied  in  making  £ast  for  them. ^For 

this  is  the  image  in  terrorem  that  toiU  occur,  notwithstanding 
the  manifest  artificiality  of  it. — ^But  why,  let  us  ask? — ^Why 
does  it  so  necessarily  occur,  except  for  this  reason :  that  there 
is  feaUy  an  artificial  obstruction  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the 
present  day,  which  does  indeed  act  as  a  preventative  against 
Christianity's  following  out  the  natural  course  that  is  the  one 
proper  to  it?  Why  should  not  Christianity  be  allowed  to  die 
the  natural  death  that  must  be  proper  to  it,  when  Providenoe 
tells  us  so  plainly  as  it  does  that  the  time  is  come  for  it  to 
die !  If  this  natural  course  were  allowed,  and  with  real  piety 
submitted  to,  there  would  be  none  of  this  sensation  of  inner 
tremor,  and  of  outer  convulsion.  One  form  would  pass  away, 
and  another  would  come ;  and,  except  the  watchful  thinkers, 
scarcely  would  there  be  any  member  of  the  religious  community 
of  men,  who  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  attention  to  it: — 
«ave,  indeed,  for  this,  which  most  certainly  has  no  terror  in  it, 
that  all  of  them  would  feel  that  breathing  of  a  new  and  a  lai^ger 
life  within  their  religion,  which  would  assure  them,  that  the  old 
foundation,  in  its  departing  from  them,  was  only  giving  way  in 
favour  of  another  altogether  better. 

But  here  there  arises  another  point,  lying  upon  the  scien- 
tific side  of  the  matter.    I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  as  soon 
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Hfl  we  do  make  the  fall  admission  to  oorselves  of  the  azudogy ' 
of  the  ooorse  proper  to  the  Ohristiaii  creed  with  that  of  all 
natural  organisms,  we  are  led  into  the  means,  if  the  analogy 
be  duly  carried  oat,  of  even  peroeiying  the  mode  of  that  entire 
ordering  of  the  first  framing  of  it,  in  respect  to  the  onder- 
lying  agency  concerned  in  it,  with  which,  if  history  has  indeed 
nothing  to  do,  yet  most  certainly  religious  science  is  called 
npon  to  inqaire  into.  The  former  shows  to  as  the  patting 
together  of  the  Creed  as  effected  by  the  ministration  of  Fathers 
and  CooncOs ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  giving  of  the  sort  of  con- 
sideration to  the  sabject  which  does  make  the  religioas  Form 
a  literally  homan  constraction,  instead  of  an  organism.  It 
makes  it  a  logical  buUding;  and  it  is  the  rights  of  the  matter 
that  it  should  do  so :  seeing  that  the  express  effort  of  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  men  towards  the  forming  of  their  own 
Creed,  which  is  the  object  of  history,  is  represented  by  this 
figare  in  its  own  exact  propriety; — ^for  all  its  having  been 
charged  just  now  as  a  faidt  in  orthodoxy  so  to  have  rednced 
the  matter  of  religion.  It  is  again  the  need  of  distingaiBhing 
the  separate  aspects  which  is  the  thing  in  question.  For 
observe  this: — the  orthodox  notion  which  I  am  combating 
was,  not  that  merif  but  that  the  Divine  Author  of  their  *<  Plan 
of  Salvation",  had  «o  produced  it,  as  that  He  might  be  thought 
of  as  piling  one  piece  of  logic  npon  another  piece,  in  order  to 
ity  in  the  same  way  that  in  reality  human  thought  had  had  to 
do:  which  sort  of  edifice,  if  it  had  existed,  was  indeed  such  as 
ooold  not  have  come  to  the  sort  of  natural  death  which  I  have 
said  it  ought  to  come  to ;  but  which  instead  would  really,  if  it 
were  destined  to  an  end  at  all,  have  arrived  at  it  by  the  very 
means  that  I  have,  reprobated,  of  a  merely  mechanical  crum- 
bling away,  and  falling  to  pieces.  But  what  I  am  urgiog  is, 
that  this  figure,  except  in  the  historical  mode,  is  utterly  out  of 
place  as  painting  the  true  course  of  the  matter.  Upon  the 
present  scheme,  all  sign  of  arbitraiy  deliberation  is  that  which 
as  expressly  requires  to  be  absent  from  our  generalization 
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respecting  ihe  growth  of  religions  thought,  as  it  is  absent  in 
the  event  of  growth  as  it  occurs — before  histoiy  begins  to  do 
its  human  work  upon  it.  For  the  way  in  which  Qod  rtxiUy 
thought  otU  His  plaUy  is  by  our  principle  not  so  much  as 
attempted  to  be  fathomed ;  while  all  that  does  actually  present 
itself  as  an  indication  of  that  plan  is,  we  see,  altogether  free 
from  what  we  habitually  consider  signs  of  direct  or  express 
intention.  The  natural  construction  of  Christianity  shows 
from  the  beginning  as  having  been  matter  of  the  purest  impulse. 
It  was  all  along  a  work  of  feeling; — not  only  in  the  original 
gradual  assimilation  of  external  impressions,  but  even  also,  after 
the  transmutation  of  character  undergone  by  them,  in  the  very 
acting  of  the  human  deliberate  intellect  upon  them,  which 
converted  them  finally  into  the  form  of  completed  dogma. 
And  now  the  point  which  is  my  immediate  object  is  this : — ^In 
history,  the  dogma  of  the  *^  Fall "  was  notoriously  the  last  of 
all  the  dogmas  constituting  the  Creed  that  came  to  its  full  per- 
fection. We  know  that  it  was  not  perfectly  made  out,  as  to  the 
logic  of  it,  till  the  time  of  Augustine,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Is  this,  then,  the  contradiction  that  it  seems  to 
be,  to  the  asserted  fact  of  its  forming  intrinsically  the  logical  bcuis 
of  Christianity  ? — Certainly,  proper  logic  would  say  that  it  was 
so.  But  then  I,  who  am  in  this  manner  of  viewing  repudiating 
proper  logic,  seem  to  discern  how  that  which  is  opposed  to 
logic,  and  is  actually  the  right  method  of  now  viewing  my  subject, 
does  show  how  this  very  circumstance,  looking  so  illogical,  is  really 
only  a  filling  up  of  that  which  I  suppose  the  right  thing  to  be 
fiMed  up, — ^namely,  the  analogy  of  organic  formation  in  general. 
For  I  appeal  to  physiologists,  whether  it  is  not  the  case,  that 
there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being  the  p]:pper  law  of  Forms, 
(so  far  as  it  can  be  guessed  at  hitherto,)  that  the  organic  prin- 
ciple which  is  earliest  in  its  intrinsic  assimilation,  mtist  thence 
OH  the  contrary  be  the  latest  to  make  out  for  itself  any  develop- 
ment that  is  special?  Because,  the  principle  which  is  earliest 
of  assimilation,  must  by  the  same  fact  be  the  one  most  univer- 
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Bally  difiiised,  the  being  of  which  is  evidently  equivalent  to  the 
being  necessary  to  the  general  life  of  the  organism :  and  there- 
fore it  seems  bat  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  very  fact  of 
its  showing  itself  outwardly  in  the  manner  of  a  special  develop- 
ment, when  it  does  do  so,  forms  in  itself  the  proof  that  its 
power  as  an  universal  component  is  coming  to  an  end: — seeing 
that,  of  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  general  organism  has  parted 
with  its  general  component  principle,  there  can  but  be  for  it  a 
general  setting  in  of  decline.  And, — supposing  that  this  really 
is  a  true  view  of  the  case, — -just  in  a  similar  way  is  it,  I  would 
say,  that  we  shall  find  an  altogether  natural  reading  as  to  the 
event  of  the  Greed.  The  final  formalization  as  to  the  <<  Fall", 
coming  as  a  key- stone  to  all  the  rest,  is  that  which  I  suppose 
to  give  the  entireness  of  perfection  belonging  to  its  intrinsic 
capability,  which,  precisely  from  such  character,  is  also  that 
which,  once  having  been  obtained,  leaves  jiothiug  more  in  the 
way  of  growth,  to  be  done,  except  only  that  new  kind  of  inner 
growth,  solely  possible  to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
outer  part's  decay. 

Nay,  we  may  even  go  at  once  to  the  very  depth  of  the 
cause  of  existence  to  the  organism  at  all,  including  its  entire 
course  of  transmutation  and  resolution.  Is  it  not  true,  I  ap- 
peal again  to  the  same  physiologists,  that  the  identical  fact 
which  I  have  assigned  as  the  actiug  motive  with  Butler  and 
his  compeers  for  the  framing  of  their  religious  scheme, — 
namely,  the  ''  intellectual  necessity  '*  of  the  case, — ^is  really 
one  in  harmony  with  what  must  be  estimated  as  the  actual 
cause  of  universal  forms  ?  A  present  need  to  formalize  upon  a 
foundation  that  tciU  hereafter  he  found  an  inadequate  one: — ^is  it 
not  surely  upon  occasion  similar  to  this  that  all  forms  what- 
ever must  have  been  originally  called  into  being!  Forms  are 
everywhere  that  which  expressly  by  the  temporariness  of  their 
existence,  have  it  in  them  to  fulfil  the  universal  purpose  of 
nature  which  consists  in  growth. Limiting  ourselves,  how- 
ever, to  our  immediate  object,  it  is  at  all  events  plain  how  the 
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I  analogy  of  formation  in  this  respeet,  derived  from  the  attribnted 

i  canse  of  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Christianity^  holds  good 

I  with  regard  to  what  I  am  attributing  as  the  cause  of  Chris- 

I  tianity  itself.    It  is  the  very  same  necessity  that  occurred  to 

Butler  that  I  am  conceiving  to  have  occurred,  only  minus  the 
intelligence,  to  the  actual  originators  of  Christianity.  Just  as 
Butler  was  obliged  to  begin  his  theory  of  explanation,  under 
a  so  far  defective  as  to  be  absolutely  mistaken  view  of  the 
natural  facts  of  the  case :  so  also  I  suppose  were  those  myriad 
creators  of  Christianity,  whom  we  have  imagined,  obliged  to 
begin  their  unconscious  working  towards  the  dogmatic  construc- 
tion of  the  creed  of  future  ages,  under  A  defective  and  absolutely 
mistaken  view  of  the  natural  facts  that  had  served  to  them- 
selves as  the  basis  of  their  own  state  of  belief  and  emotion. 
They  began  their  creation  of  Christianity,  not  indeed  because 
they  had  a  doffmadG  belief  in  the  <'  Fall  '*, — ^that  was  a  thing 
to  come  hereafter; — ^but  still  because  they  had  a  generally  dif- 
fused notion  of  it.  And  thus,  I  would  say,  did  it  come  abouty 
that  just  on  account  of  its  falseness  did  this  notion  give  to 
them  the  mental  discomfort  which  impelled  them  onwards  for 
the  correcting  of  it: — ^which  correction,  however,  when  it  was 
at  last  found  out,  as  it  must  be  found  out,  to  be  nothing  pos- 
sibly less  than  an  utter  extinction,  could  only  end  in  the  disso- 
lution of  the  entire  work, — ^though,  indeed,  a  dissolution  which 
must  still  be  gradual,  on  account  of  the  time  which  is  required 
for  the  correcting  and  destroying  influence  to  establish  itself 
generally  within  the  circle  of  the  various  departments  of  human 
cogitation.  So  that  by  the  same  time  that  the  decay  has  com- 
pleted itself, — or  rather  step-by-step  preceding  it, — ^wiU  also 
arrive  the  completion  of  the  transcendental  rectification. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  I  consider  an  entire  simplifica- 
tion, as  to  the  general  view  we  are  now  taking  of  what  is  eon- 
demnable  in  the  matter  of  Christianity.  For  the  element  of 
Miracle,  which  we  have  seen  generally  to  represent  the  whole 
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of  the  rectifiable  porfdon  of  the  error  contained  in  it,  we  now 
see  to  have  been  altogether  the  consequence  inevitable  npon 
the  original  defect.  Our  examination  of  Bntler  has  shown  us, 
how  what  in  the  last  chapter  was  said  to  be  deeper  as  a  defect 
than  Miracle,  may  now  be  set  down  as  the  ascertained  cauM  of 
the  latter ;  while  our  hint  as  to  the  science  of  the  matter  sug- 
gests the  likewise  ineyitable  process  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  elimination  of  Miracle,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rescuing 
and  preserving  the  latent  truth  obscured  by  its  artificial  coating, 
also  prepares,  and  fmally  on  a  sudden,  effects,  the  reversion  of 
the  false  foundation,;-~which  very  act  constitutes  the  laying  of  a 
new  one.  And  the  advantage  of  this  manner  of  drawing  out 
the  case  to  me  is  this  most  desirable  one:  namely,  that  I  am 
now  enabled  at  once  to  set  forth  the  actual  purport  of  the 
scheme  upon  which  I  am  about  to  work,  side  by  side  with  that 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  supplant,  and  thus  to  show  precisely 
wherein  lies  the  general  parallelism  and  asserted  superiority 
which  I  lay  claim  to.  The  case  between  the  old  principle  and 
the  new,  I  would  say,  stands  simply  thus : — Orthodoxy  asserted 
that  Christianity  consisted  in  the  presentation  of  a  Divine 
Mediatorship  to  make  up,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  for  what 
nothing  else  could  make  up,  namely,  for  the  effects  of  a  supposed 
state  of  human  ruin,  believed  in  on  the  faith  of  an  earlier  and 
inferior  kind  of  revelation  to  its  own  kind ;— our  Comparativism 
asserts,  that  Christianity  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Natural  Medium,  by  which  has  been  carried  on  the  work  that, 
according  to  all  the  probable  inference  that  our  experience  is  able 
to  make  on  the  matter,  could  also  not  have  been  carried  on  by 
any  other  means :  the  work,  namely,  which  truly  implies  the  exact 
contrary  to  a  ''  Fall"  at  the  base  of  it,  consisting,  as  it  does,  in 
one  uniform  course  of  ordinary  moral  improvement. 

This  definite  comparison,  then,  now  gained,  we  shall  scarcely 
have  occasion  any  more  to  refer  to  Butler ;  but  I  cannot  quit  him 
without  adding  this  farther  word,  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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method  of  arrangement  to  his  thought  which  his  theology  forced 
upon  him ;  and  which  was,  as  I  conceive,  so  obvionslj  to  his 
disadvantage,  as  that  I  need  not  doubt  of  general  sympathy  in 
setting  it  forth  as  such.  I  mean,  the  compulsion  experienced 
under  the  theological  mode  of  thought, — ^and  experienced  by 
defenders  and  impugners  alike,  and  stiU  more  in  the  mood  of 
private  meditation  than  in  that  of  controversial  discussion,— of 
carding  over  any  difficulty  found  incapable  of  being  disposed 
of  by  ordinary  considerations,  thereupon  immediately  into  the 
dread  region  of  "  metaphysics".  No  means  allowed  was  ^ere 
under  this  inexorable  rule  of  the  case,  of  pronouncing  any 
verdict  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  justice  of  the  matter, 
unless  first  the  unhappy  phantoms  of  Free-will  and  Fate, — 
condemned  spirits  for  at  all  events  this,  that  they  have  proved 
themselves  the  indubitable  Origin  of  incalculable  EviL  to  human 
brains, — ^had  been  duly  evoked,  and  ad  libitum  tormented,  upon 
one  side  and  another  of  the  question !  And  thus  accordingly 
has  even  Butler,  all  averse  as  he  evidently  is  by  nature  to  the 
principle  of  the  spiritual  torture,  found  himself  constrainedly 
forbidden  to  carry  through  his  argument  straightforward  as 
doubtless  he  would  have  himself  have  preferred,  and  as  most 
assuredly  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  miyority  of  his 
readers,  and  has  been  instead  compelled  into  that  long  paren- 
thetical dealing  of  his,  so  puzzling  to  an  inferior  order  of  minds, 
with  the  "objections'*  to  his  scheme  "which  men  may  &ncy 

they  have  from  notions  of  Necessity." Now,  from  all  such 

"  metaphysical"  diversion,  the  present  view  entirely  exonerates 
us.  We  have  turned  our  back  upon  the  dim  inane  of  "  meta- 
physics", technically  so-named,  once  and  for  ever;  and  however 
all  too  airy^  our  speculations  may  for  the  future  be  possibly 
accused  of  being,  they  will  at  all  events  have  for  their  repose 
a  ground  that  is  solidly  recognized  as  proper  for  human  tread. 
The  region  to  which  we  are  bound  is  simply  the  legitimate  one 
which  concerns  the  historical  matter  of  the  course  taken  in  the 
unfolding  of  human  conceptions. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PBOULIAB  STRENGTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  WHICH 
HAS  FORMED  THE  INTRINSIC  CORRECTION  TO  ITS 
OWN  ERROR. 

But  DOW  there  is  another  general  matter  which  requires  to  be 
specialized  upon  equal  terms  with  the  preceding  before  we  can 
jet  proceed^  to  details.  In  the  last  chapter  we  fixed  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  Christianity,  and  there  marked  out  the 
precise  error  which  showed  itself  logically  as  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  religious  form ;  we  have  now  to  make  out,  with 
such  definiteness  as  we  can,  what  there  is  in  the  finished  con- 
dition of  Christianity  which,  upon  still  the  general  consideration 
of  the  subject,  gives  us  the  right  to  say,  with  the  positiveness 
that  we  have  said,  that  the  decay  of  the  form  is  not  also  the 
atter  extinction  of  the  religion. 

It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  that  this  amounts  in  fact  to  only 
the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  we  require  to  turn  round  and 
ccmsider  the  identical  matter  of  the  last  chapter  indts  contrary 
aspect.  Already  there  we  found  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  fact  of  the  notion  of  the  ''Fall"'s  being  the  basis  of 
Ghristianity,  not  only  that  it  pervaded  in  its  consequences  the 
entire  ^bstance  of  Christianity,  but  also,  that  the  diffusion 
had  for  its  result  the  logical  contradiction  of  itself.  And 
hence  our  present  object  is  not  so  much  a  different  one,  as  to 
show  how  to  that  same  result  there  is  another  bearing,  which 
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is  indeed  necessary  to  give  it  any  actual  pertinency  to  our 
subject.  We  are  not  ainiing  in  religion  merely  to  set  ourselYes 
right  in  a  logical  matter !  The  resting  in  sneh  a  sort  of  correc- 
tion, if  we  did  rest  in  it,  would  most  truly  be  the  token  to  ua 
of  an  extinction  of  our  religion.  And  therefore  what  we  do 
indispensably  want,  is  a  correction  that  shall  be  of  the  properly 
religious  kind :  that  is  to  say,  one  which  is  addressed  peculiarly  * 
to  our  emotive  and  moral  nature.  For  it  is  manifest  that  it  is 
only  when  such  a  correction  as  this  is  present,  that  religion 
can  be  proved  to  have  in  it  the  force  which  has  been  here 
attributed  to  it :  of  going  on,  namely,  to  embody  itself  in  &r- 
ther  creation  of  form,  and  by  so  doing  of  affording  to  us  tiie 
same  essential  sign  of  continuity,  now  forwards,  that  we  have 
before  had  backwards. 

But  this  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  that  a 
correction  of  this  new  sort  is  a  thing  of  such  utter  vagueness  as 
must  entirely  £bu1  of  the  same  kind  of  expression  as  the  previous 
one.  For  although  it  is  true  that  the  transcendental  cause  of  the 
notion  of  the  "  Fall  '*  (yet  untraced  by  us)  was  itself  as  vague  as 
the  matter  we  are  now  about,  ( — and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  there 
would  have  been  no  means  of  that  infinitesimal  diffusion  through- 
out Christianity  which  is  the  condition  of  our  supposition, — ) 
still  the  notion  of  the  ''  Fall "  had,  through  its  final  exhibition  in 
the  mode  of  dogma,  obtained  once  and  for  all  its  appropriate 
rational  terms,  enabling  us  with  all  deamess  to  speak  about 
it.  But  how  is  it  in  the  present  case?  Tell  ourselves  that 
what  we  want  to  state  is — ^how  the  human  mind  at  the  present 
day,  represented  by  the  myriads  of  its  living  constituent  mem- 
bers, feels  impressed  upon  itself  the  surviving  result  out 
of  the  experience  undergone  by  the  multiplied  generations  of 
constituent  minds  that  have  successively  taken  up  the  expe- 
rience since  the  starting  of  the  Christian  form,  with  regard  to 
this  diffused  essence  of  the  form: — ^tell  ourselves,  I  say,  thai 
what  we  want  is  the  whole  of  this  result  brought  together  under 
a  single  phrase  of  intelligent  expression, — and  shall  we  not  be 
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apt  in  the  first  instance,  to  laugh  a  little  at  ourselyes  for  the 
modesty  of  the  demand!  It  is  in  the  natore  of  things  that 
average  ideas  of  the  kind  now  required, — that  is,  respecting 
matter  so  little  tangible  as  that  of  moral  experience, — can,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  only  grow  np  gradually  into  the 
general  mind  of  the  hmnan  race,  and  by  no  means  be  expressly 
invented  in  order  to  serve  a  special  purpose.  Bo  that  the 
demand  now  made,  which  is  in  fact  that  of  the  average  quality 
in  Christianity,  which,  when  expressed,  shall  serve  as  repre- 
senting the  saving  moral  connterpart  contained  in  it  to  meet 
the  destmctive  intellectual  mistake,  may  well  seem  at  first 
soch  as  can  only  rationally  be  set  aside  as  absnrd  on  account 
of  its  pure  unreasonableness.  And  yet, — judging  by  my  own 
experience, — ^the  instant  after  we  shall  have  so  set  it  aside,  may 
I  not  suppose  that  the  same  reflection  wiU  arise  in  the  case  of 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  as  this  which  has  arisen  to  me: — ^the 
thing  after  all  has  been  done  for  us,  and  is  no  more  to  seek! 
There  is  a  familiar  phrase,  perfectly  pointed  to  answer  the 
matter  of  our  demand,  that  has  been  lying  in  the  mouths  of  all 
of  us  ever  since  Christianity  began  to  be  at  all  a  thing  of  expres- 
sion. Paul  has  told  us, — or  rather  some  disciple  of  Paul  that 
at  all  events  in  this  instance  has  manifested  the  genuine  tone  of 
Paul's  mind, — that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  that  which  is 
**  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  "  (2nd 
Tim.  i.  7).  It  might  well  have  happened  that  Paul  himself, 
the  master-genius  of  Christianity  in  dogma,  should  also  have 
fJEurther  shown  the  spiritual  effect  of  his  lightnirig  conversion  in 
this  manner  of  a  flash  of  peculiar  moral  insight : — giving,  in  this 
way  that  belongs  to  all  genius,  the  central  core  of  the  matter, 
that  has  for  the  average  minds  of  men  to  be  only  slowly  elabo- 
rated by  a  long  subsequent  process,  which,  when  it  is  accom- 
plished, will  but  stand  after  all  as  the  confirmation  of  the 
original  expression.  But  still,  even  in  such  case,  the  test  of 
the  truth  of  the  genius  would  have  lain  in  that  subsequent 
eonfirmation :  so  that  whosesoever  were  the  words,  they  stand, 
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as  I  find  them,  upon  the  very  gronnd,  and  no  other  than  the  very 
ground,  that  I  require:  that  of  an  average  general  opmion. 
And  accordingly  it  is  better  for  my  purpose  that  they  should 
represent,  as  I  believe  they  do,  the  feeling  of  early  Christendom, 
rather  than  purely  that  of  Paul.  In  any  case,  however,  I  fed 
that  I  may  take  them  safely  as  that  which  I  want:  namely,  as 
expressing  in  a  manner  hardly  possible  to  be  questioned,  thai 
vague  something  which  I  am  wishing  to  speak  about,  but  which 
a  moment  ago  I  seemed  to  have  no  means  of  speaking  aboot. 
They  say  for  me,  what  it  has  been  that  Christian  believers,  as  the 
entire  body  of  them,  have  felt  in  the  sure  way  of  their  own  living 
experience,  as  to  what  Christianity  as  a  general  influence  has 
done  for  them.  And  this  is  furnishing  me,  not  indeed  with  a 
logical  definition,  whic^  would  serve,  like  that  of  the  "  Fall", 
to  dogmatize  upon,  if  such  were  the  kind  of  demonstration  that 
we  were  bent  upon, — but  still  with  such  as  precisely  does  afford 
the  manner  and  degree  of  distinctness  that  we  do  require  for 
our  purpose.  All  that  is  needful  for  me  therefore  to  do,  being 
thus  furnished,  is  to  show  the  method  of  my  own  appropriation 
of  the  Apostolic  idea.  I  have  to  translate  it,  you  remember, 
into  the  thought  that  lies  outside  of,  and  as  I  believe,  beyond, 
the  idea  of  Christian  believers. 

My  argument,  then,  I  would  lay  out  thus : — Taking  it  as  a 
basis  of  fact, — that  is,  of  actual  occurrence  in  human  nature, 
proved  such  by  the  consenting  voice  of  the  whole  of  general 
experience  that  lay  within  the  legitimate  duration  of  Chris- 
tianity,— ^that  the  general  result  out  of  Christianity  has  been 
the  obtaining  of  a  spirit  of  power,  and  love,  and  soundness,  it 
follows  that,  previously  to  Christianity,  there  must  have  existed 
a  condition  of  human  nature  that  was  deficient  in  these  quali- 
ties :  that  is,  a  condition  of  feebleness,  and  fear,  and  of  mental 
infirmity  in  generaj.  But  then,  is  not  this  moreover  exactly 
what  we  have  been  prepared  on  former  groimds  to  expect?  Is 
it  not,  I  ask,  exactly  what  the  moral  instinct  of  all  of  us  tells 
us  must  have  been  the  condition,  that  by  any  means  could  have 
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tallied  with  the  species  of  intellect,  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  satisfied  itself  with  laying  the  erroneous  basis  for 
it?  I  argae  that  we  have  here  precisely  the  meeting  of  the  two 
ends  of  our  demonstration,  which  proves  them  both  to  be  pf  the 
tme  order.  Snch  condition  of  nnsonndness  my  whole  percep- 
tion, moral  and  intellectnal,  tells  me  must  have  been  that  which 
belonged  to  the  human  beings,  who  not  only  invented,  but 
actually  solaced  themselves  by  inventiog,  a  scheme  of  things 
which  is  to  us  so  dismally  the  contrary  to  solace,  as  this  gospel 
of  degeneracy, — this  doctrine  of  degradation, — contained  in  the 
aboriginal  theory  of  the  primordial  **  Fall "  i  For  that  it  was 
a  gospel  to  them,  is  testified  by  the  very  fact  of  their  having 
taken  it  home,  as  they  did,  to  their  veiy  hearts :— of  which  fact, 
again,  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  is  itself  the  standing 
witness. 

By  this  mode  of  statement,  however,  it  is  evident  how  far 
I  am  from  carrying  out  the  thought  of  my  text  according  to 
what  would  have  been  the  interpretation  of  its  own  day  upon 
it.  With  regard  to  the  Apostolic  intention  in  the  matter,  my 
proposition  has  placed  itself  in  the  dilemma  as  follows : — ^WhUe 
I  accept  the  assertion  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul's  representative,  as 
to  the  nature  of  Christian  influence,  as  a  tried  and  established 
cme,  I  find  it  to  be  a  counter-fact  of  experience,  that  this  same 
proof  has  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  that  fundamental  por- 
tion of  Paul's  doctrine,  which  Paul  himself  would  have  been 
the  last  in  the  world  to  consent  to  part  with.  I  come,  in  fact, 
exactly  into  the  same  kind  of  conflicting  parallelism  with  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Apostle,  that  I  have  already  come  into  with 
that  of  Butler.  And  it  is  obvious  that  neither  can  I  do  other- 
wise in  this  case,  than  say  over  again  just  the  same  that  I  did 
in  the  former.  But  then,  I  appeal  even  to  the  warmest  Chris- 
tian, wherein  is  the  inappropriateness,  if  I  do  so  apply  the  same 
kind  of  condemnation  ?  My  averment  is  simply  this : — If  Paul 
had  had  the  same  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the  progressive 
culture  of  the  human  mind,  which  modem  Psychology  has 
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revealed  to  ourselves,  he  could  not  have  helped  seeing  the  total 
insufficiency,  and  even  irrelevancy,  of  the  cause  to  which  he 
himself  attributed  that  pristine  condition, — ^namely,  the  theolo- 
gically-conceived fact  of  the  **  Fall '' ; — any  more  than  Butler 
coold  have  helped  seeing  its  falseness  npon  historic  groimd,  if 
historic  information  had  not  been  wanting  also  to  him.  Snch 
information,  however,  being,  as  it  was,  eminently  wanting  in 
the  case  of  Patd,  he  conld  not  bat  rest  contented  with  thai 
dogmatical  mode  of  handling  the  matter  through  pnraly  sub- 
jective logic,  which  is  here  assigned  as  the  essential  character 
and  proper  intellectual  defect  of  all  orthodoxy.  And  in  such 
circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  the  theological  device  which  he 
actually  constructed  upon  his  own  presumptive  view  of  the 
case,  was  truly  the  most  serviceable  one  that  possibly  he  oonld 
have  formed.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Paul,  any  more  than 
Butler,  ( — ^how  much  less  so! — )  was  to  have  waited  before  be 
formed  the  theory  of  **  Human  Redemption  out  of  its  accredited 
Buin",  that  has  proved  its  degree  of  absolute  truth  by  satisfying 
eighteen  centuries  of  human  existence,  just  until  the  page  of 
past  experience  had  been  duly  unfolded  to  him  up  to  the  true 
requirement,  unlmown  to  him,  of  an  inductive  philosophy! 
No :  he  did  the  best  thing  that  his  Providential  exigency  per- 
mitted him  ( — ^for  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  by  no  means  was 
there  wanting  to  him  the  natural  exigency  that  should  impel 
him  to  his  actual  dogmatization — ).  He  attributed  the  long 
course  of  improvement,  of  which  he  but  saw  the  two  extremea, 
— soundness  with  Ghristiamty,  and  un-soundness  with  un-Chris- 
tianity, — all  in  a  heap,  directly  to  God,  where  at  all  events 
he  was  safe  in  attributing  it.  We,  thanks  to  that  same 
Providence,  have  now  the  means,  or  somewhat  of  the  means, 
of  eliminating  the  crude  directness  out  of  the  proposition; 
which  operation,  as  I  said  before,  will,  as  soon  as  it  is  properly 
accomplished,  leave  the  natural  truth  of  the  matter  behind 
unobscured,  with  only  the  one  necessary  destruction  effected, 
of  the  transcendental  falsehood  of  the  case. 
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What  we  have  therefore  to  do  is,  while  availing  onrselves 
of  Paul's  moral  insight  as  onr  landmark,  to  concentrate  our 
attention  upon  the  course  of  mental  historj  which  his  pure  suh- 
jectivity  (resting,  as  pure  snbjectiyity  always  does,  npon  a 
vap^oBed  fixed  position  of  things,)  made  appear  so  unnecessary 
to  him ;  and  we  must  try  by  this  means  to  gain  for  that  also 
somewhat  of  a  definite  image.  That  is,  we  must  try  to  gftin  it 
in  so  far  as  the  degree  of  definiteness  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
vagueness  that  is  really  the  only  thing  properly  in  place  ( — ^for 
snch  is  the  mode  of  distinction  that  pursues  us  of  necessity 
under  Comparatiyism !).  It  is  the  fact  of  the  case,  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  incisive  terms  in  which  Christians 
feel  themselves  able  to  speak  concerning  their  religion,  is  so  fac 
from  being  a  credit  to  it  from  our  point  of  view,  that  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  express  sign  of  narrowness  and  real  misappre- 
hension in  the  matter.  Accordingly,  I  repeat  that  there  is 
nothing  actually  against  the  scheme  now  seeking  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  that  of  Christians,  on  account  of  this  matter  of  the 
present  unsubstantiality  of  the  mere  general  impression^  which 
is  being  taken  as  a  really  more  fitting  basis  for  the  sort  of 
moral  argumentation  now  followed  than  the  dogmatic  assertion 
of  Christianity.  Christianity  itself  is  here  regarded  as  only  a 
generalization  which  has  gained  its  actual  degree  Qf  consolida- 
tion put  of  a  state  of  mere  general  impression  to  begin  with; 
and  hence  the  true  accuracy  in  the  treatment  of  it  must  be 
of  the  same  kind.  In  generalizing  upon  facts  such  as  these  of 
mental  experience,  and  of  mental  experience  the  greater  part  of 
the  course  of  which,  as  we  shall  find,  leads  us  into  un-historical 
ages,  whose  exploring,  in  the  lack  of  history,  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  non-inductive  mode  of  almost  unaided  subjective 
sympathy,  speculation  must  be  as  purely  speculative, — as  com- 
pletely transcendental  in  its  character, — ^nearly  as  speculation 
ean  be.  That  is,  ( — always  excepting  the  basis  of  analogical 
connexion  with  universal  law,  without  which,  speculation  has  no 
claim  to  real  rationality: — )  theory  respecting  such  facts. 
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however  wrought  up  into  all  the  clearness  that  theory  .iu  theoiy 
permits  of,  mast  never  for  an  instant  he  forgotten  to  he  men 
theory. 

This  sort  of  theoretic  clearness  is  then  oar  boanden  imme- 
diate object :  the  finding  of  an  image,  namely,  sach  as  will  reallj 
enable  oar  thooght  to  handle  its  matter  with  the  kind  of  accmacy 

befitting  it.     And  how  are  we  to  set  about  this  ? Surely,  in 

the  same  manner  that  all  our  general  ideas  are  gained.  We 
must  make  due  comparison  of  oar  present  general  idea,  with 
other  general  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  We  must  obtain  by  this 
means  a  new  general  idea,  that  shall  be  still  more  general  than 
any  of  them :  a  generalization  upon  a  new  and  higher  level, 
whidi  from  its  commanding  position  shall  suffice  in  so  fiir  to 
afford  a  real  substantiation,  as  to  all  the  rest,  so,  specially  for 
our  purpose,  to  the  one  we  have  in  hand. 

For  this  end,  then,  take  the  following  snggestions,  as  show- 
ing the  way  in  which  I  see  that  my  own  generalizing  instinct 
has  gone  to  work.  Take  them,  I  say,  az  su^^estionB;  and 
then,  if  you  wiU  also  consider  them  in  the  manner  that  is 
necessary  to  be  observed, — ^that  is,  if  notwithstandii^  the  widely 
independent  spheres  out  of  which  they  are  gathered,  you  will,  aa 
much  as  possible,  hold  them  all  present  together  in  one  sin^ 
act  of  thought: — ^you  will,  I  think,  perceive,  whether  or  not 
you  accept  it,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  confirmation  which  I  do 
believe  that  this  aiming  after  a  higher  generalization  will  really 
in  this  present  case  afford  us. 

Begin,  then,  by  taking  notice  of  that  first  minor  generaliza- 
tion which  I  have  already  tacitly  super-imposed  upon  Paul's 
definition.  Out  of  the  three  qualities  given  by  him,  I  have 
instinctively  settled  upon  one  which  I  assume  to  be  the  most 
general,  and  in  so  far  to  include  within  itself  the  whole  meaning 
that  is  essential  to  the  other  two.  *<  Soundness  "  is  that  quality 
respecting  which  I  have  determined  that,  whenever  I  speak 
of  it,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  consider*  that  the  ideas  of 
**  power ''  and  of  '*  love  "  are  involved  together  with  it: — ^this 
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is  my  first  reflection.  The  next  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
suggestion  as  to  the  low  moral  condition,  likely  to  haye  been 
that  which  was  satisfied  with  taking  the  law  of  nature  to  have 
been  that  of  prbclivity.  And  next,  a  propos  to  the  repngnanee 
that  this  false  notion  as  to  the  laws  of  nature  must  occasion  you, 
bethink  yourself  farther  to  go  directly  to  nature,  and  glance  as 
to  what  actually  are  her  laws.  Ask  her,  expressly,  what  is  her 
opinion  about  the  matter  we  are  now  speculating  upon.  Beg 
her,  now  that  we,  her  human  subjects,  really  feel  a  necessity 
for  some  law  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  mental  growth 
comports  itself,  that  she  will  s^ve  us  a  law  respecting  it; — and, 
haying  asked  her,  listen  to  the  voice  within  yourself  which  I 
say  you  cannot  misdoubt  to  be  her  answer: — <<  I  have  no  law 
to  give,  but  that  which  I  haye  given ;  behold  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  how  they  grow."  Finish,  accord- 
ingly, by  following  out  the  reference.  Cast  your  glance,  far 
and  wide,  over  the  whole  sphere  of  growth,  bodily  and  mental. 
You  will  see,  that  every  where  is  there  evidence,  at  once,  of  this 
much  of  certain  by  way  of  rule,  that  the  more  developed  any 
where  be  the  substance,  the  more  is  it  also  sound: — of  this  fact, 
at  all  events,  you  will  feel  no  room  for  a  moment's  hesitation. 
But  what  goes  with  the  soundness?  Raise  your  thought  now, 
I  say,  in  the  manner  proper  to  the  forming  of  all  general  ideas ; 
and  the  following  is,  I  conceive,  the  suggestion  that  must 
naturally  spring.  The  matter  concomitant  with  the  soundness, 
by  which  the  more  highly  organized  forms  have  their  marked 
superiority  over  the  less  highly  organized, — even  latently  sur- 
misable if  the  forms  be  of  the  vegetable  class,  but  at  all  events 
plainly  to  be  noted  amongst  animals, — consists,  eminently  above 
every  other  characteristic,  in  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to 
stand  erect,  and  (as  animals)  to  look  straight-forward  before 
them,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  when  advancing 
their  body  requires  to  advance ; — ^while,  in  the  moral  depart- 
ment of  human  nature,  when  we  come  to  this  top-most  matter 
of  the  survey,  the  characteristic  has  a  fulness  of  significance 
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yet  more  eminent  than  in  any  other  department.  The  sound- 
ness intrinsically  incident  to  the  moral  nature,  is  Courage: 
(— -or,  the  ability  to  make  obstructions  in  the  road  of  advancing 
no  actual  hindrance  to  advancing; — )  and  what  is  Courage,  in 
the  apprehension  we  are  habitually  compelled  to  form  of  it, 
other  than  the  noble  strength  of  bearing  which  results  from  the 
having  cast  away  the  coward's  sneaking  tendency  to  be  .per- 
petually looking  behind  him? Here  then  stop:  put  all  these 

considerations  together,  and  I  ask  if  there  is  not  present  to 
you  an  inevitable  anticipation  as  to  what  is  to  be  judged  of  the 
kind  of  progress  now  in  question  with  us? — Just  in  a  similar 
mamier,  I  conclude  for  my  own  part,  does  the  strength  derived  to 
the  human  constitution  out  of  Christianity  consist  in  the  mind's 
having  learned,  as  the  peculiar  result  of  Christianity,  to  hold  its 
attention  turned  away  from  an  habitually  dwelling,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ''  Fall"  implies  it  heretofore  to  have  dwelt,  upon 
the  Past  portion  of  Time,  and  in  its  having  now  acquired  the 
tendency  to  dwell  instead  habitually  upon  the  Future. 

I  told  you  that  the  idea  I  was  in  quest  of  was  as  transcen- 
dental as  it  was  vague ;  and  do  you  find  it  otherwise !  The  great 
difficulty  in  uttering  it,  I  repeat,  is  only  in  finding  how  to  say 
it  vaguely  enough ! — ^Mark  that  I  am  speaking  only  of  a  habit: 
— just  of  a  tendency,  amidst  the  multitudinous  oscillations  of 
the  thoughts  within  us,  to  rest  with  a  predominant  degree  of 
vehemence  upon  the  thoughts  which  lead  us  onwards  towards 
events  yet  to  come,  and  which  it  is  therefore  practicably  desi- 
rable that  our  thoughts  should  be  made  to  bear  upon;  rather 
than  upon  the  thoughts  which  have  reference  to  the  sphere  of 
action  that,  being  over  and  gone,  has  by  much  not  an  equality 
of  practical  importance  for  us.  It  is  this  which  I  mean  by 
having  our  mental  eyes  planted  in  front  of  our  forehead,  to  look 
the  same  way  that  we  are  going.  Progress  is  by  the  phin  of 
Nature,  according  to  the  view  we  take  of  her  by  hypothesis,  set 
towards  the  Future:  human  thought,  to  be  lq  harmony  with 
Nature,  must  thence,  .in  respect  of  its  general  habit,  turn  itself 
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the  same  way.  To  look  the  same  way  as  Nature  looks,  is, 
however,  also  by  onr  hypothesis,  the  only  genuine  purport  of 
Beligion.  Until,  therefore,  the  hnman  mind  had  obtained  the 
Bonndness  of  constitution  coincident  with  this  religious  habit, 
it  was  irreligious  in  respect  of  the  true  character  of  Religion. 
It  was  only  iiT  the  state  preparatory  to  its  falling  into  the  habit 
that  makes  the  legitimate  state  of  Religion.  You  see  how,  in 
fact, — ^I  call  upon  you  to  observe  once  more, — ^how  in  fact  I 
come  round  to  the  veiy  same  point  with  Paul,  notwithstanding 
the  more  transcendental  ground  I  have  entered  upon  for  my 
demonstration  i 

For,  let  me  remind  you, — ^in  order  to  show  you  Jiow  this 
more  transcendental  ground  does  really  constitute,  upon  my 
principle,  the  authoritative  kind  of  generalization  that  we  laid 
out  to  be  sought  for,-'Of  what  I  have  explained  in  my  Intro- 
duction as  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  mental  growth.  I  have 
there  stated  (pp.  87 — 89,)  that  mental  progress  consists  uni- 
versally in  the  making  acquisition  of  recognition  as  to  the  effect 
of  Time ;  giving  this  as  the  manner  of  it,  that  the  recognition 
comes  as  the  consequence  of  an  alternate  passing  from  the 
mental  attitude  of  emotional  belief,  into  that  of  purer  intelli* 
gence ;  and  the  reverse : — the  transition  being  made  by  means 
of  the  creation  of  Forms ;  while  the  nature  of  Forms  implies  the 
existence  of  a  reverse  current  in  the  vital  flood  that  maintains 
them,  occurring  during  the  latter  stages  of  their  prevalence, 
compared  with  that  which  the  flood  bore  in  their  beginning 
stage.  Very  well :  then  just  such  a  reverse  current  is  that  which 
the  change  of  habit  above  described,  when  considered  as  a 
permanent  one,  requires  to  be  figured.  It  is  a  new  direction 
given  to  the  prevailing  thoughts  of  men.  And  observe,  thai 
although  in  fiEust  the  progress  towards  the  new  habit  is  so 
gradual,  that  there  needs  but  the  supposition  of  one  single 
degree  of  weight  in  the  oscillations  towards  the  new  side  of  tho 
matter,  to  give  the  preponderance  which  forms  the  determi- 
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nation  of  the  habit : — ^still,  looking  upon  the  matter  as  a  general 
effect,  our  Noughts  cannot  avoid  painting  the  change  of  habit 
as  that  which  places  the  state  of  mind  in  a  total  opposition  to 
former  state :  just  as  we  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  as  an  abstract  occurrence  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  sea,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  snch  occnrrence 
in  regard  to  the  individual  variations  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
waves  which  really  constitute  the  change  of  tide. The  pro- 
priety of  the  phrase  then  being  taken  as  admitted,  may  I  not 
also  assume  that  it  is  evident  how  the  present  interpretation  of 
the  operation  of  Christianity  is  exactly  the  consistent  continua- 
tion which  the  already-propounded  scheme  was  in  want  of? 
As  I  before  stated  that  the  whole  result  of  the  Christian  Form 
was  the  gaining  of  a  recognition  of  the  effect  of  Time  in  general, 
as  to  the  matter  in  question :  so  I  now  show  how,  out  of  the 
two  currents  employed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Foim,  the  one 
current  adapts  itself  specially  to  the  recognition  of  Time  in 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  reverse  current  specially  to  that  of  Time 
in  its  contrary  aspect.  While  the  Form,  namely,  is  in  the  act 
of  growing,  or,  otherwise  speaking,  while  Emotion  is  prevalent, 
I  conceive  that  Time  is  chiefly  dwelt  upon  as  Time  in  the  Past; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  Form  is  decaying,  or  while 
the  Intellectual  fruit  is  ripening,  I  suppose  that  Time  begins  to 
be  appreciated  in  its  phase  of  the  Future.  And  it  is  this 
appropriateness  of  arrangement,  as  I  feel  it  to  be,  which  seems  to 
me  to  give  the  sort  of  sanction  which  I  have  alluded  to,  as  that 
of  which  this  sort  of  argument  is  solely  capable. 

But  I  may  go  farther, — at  least,  as  far  as  the  merest  hint 
towards  the  fact  may  suffice, — and  say,  that  this  new  character 
perceived  in  the  transaction  of  Form-creation,  gives  us  in  reality 
the  transcendental  distinction  that  serves  for  the  ultimate  cause 
of  separation  at  all  within  the  entire  fleld  of  mental  operations: 
that,  namely,  which  has  sorted  them  from  the  beginning  under 
the  two  great  classes  assigned  as  those  of  Science  and  Behgion. 
For  I  would  say  that,  as  a  prime  definition,  it  is  thus  that  it  is 
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sufficing  to  describe  them : Whatever  operation  has  its  final 

result  in  bending  the  mind  in  the  direction  towards  the  Fatnre, 
is  of  the  natnre  of  Beligion ; ^Whatever  has  its  proper  deter- 
mination in  leading  the  mind  towards  the  Past, — ^towards  thai 
portion  of  Time  in  which  the  scientifioally-discemible  eanses 
of  .all  things  that  exist  really  he, — is  of  the  true  character  of 
Science.  To  the  one  belongs,  of  right,  Aspiration;  Investiga- 
gation,  to  the  other.  And  by  the  present  idea  of  the  revene 
current  acting  in  all  creation  of  Forms, — on  the  part  of  the  one 
dass  as  well  as  the  other, — ^is  it  not  at  once  conceivable  how  in 
fact  one  single  impnlse  in  hmnan  natnre  may  keep  both  parts 
of  hnman  nature  going !  While  Beligion  is  declining,  the 
direction  of  prevailing  force  throughout  the  entire  mind  is  that 
which,  in  the  ex-religious  part  of  it,  is  promoting  the  creation  of 
a  new  Form  of  Scientific  thought ;  whose  realization,  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  obtained,  and  whose  decline  consequent  upon  its 
realization,  will  form  the  contrary  turn  of  the  tide,  which  will 
thereafter  be  found  to  employ  itself  once  more  in  the  develop- 
ing of  a  new  mode  of  Beligion.  A  two-fold  operation — a  grand 
oscillation, — ^that  may  be  supposed  to  go  on  for  ever! — ^and 
that,  under  the  law  of  Progress,  must  for  ever  give  a  constantly 
deepened  re-actionary  impulse,  to  cause  new  Beligion  to  fit  itself 
conrespondingly  to  advanced  Science ;  and  new  Science,  in  turn, 
to  go  beyond  itself  in  order  to  compete  with  purer  and  larger 

Beligion  I ^But  I  must  not  suffer  myself,  at  least  at  present, 

to  be  carried  away  into  so  enticing  a  theme  of  anticipation. 
Considerations  will  presently  arise  that  will,  as  I  believe,  essen- 
tially deepen  this  general  hint  of  a  scheme;  but  as  this  mere 
outline  it  had  better  now  remain. 

This  much,  however,  is  indispensable  to  add  for  present 
explanation : — such  an  alteration  as  that  contemplated  is  what 
can  only  begin  to  exist,  as  the  permanent  condition  of  the  mind, 
after  the  alternation  shall  have  been  once  fairly  set  afoot. 
And  that  is  scarcely  yet  I  For,  you  observe  that  I  am  sup- 
posing Beligion  to  be  only  just  now  arrived,  or  rather  arriving, 

L 
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at  the  character  which  gives  to  it  its  true  footing.  (Probably, 
the  very  same  is  also  the  case  with  Science;  bat  with  that  I 
most  not  here  meddle.)  Till  Religion  had  folly  and  perma- 
nently settled  itself  into  the  direction  which  made  the  Future  a 
matter  of  greater  importance  to  it  than  the  Past,  I  consider 
that  its  proper  career  had  not  been  began.  And  hence,  accord- 
iiigly*  comes  the  yalae  that  I  attach  to  Christianity,  as  having 
been  the  actaal  means  of  so  rectifying  it.  For  all  the  whole 
history  of  Religion  in  the  world  hitherto,  I  take  to  be  but  in 
fact  a  mere  preparation  for  the  beginning  of  what  will  first 

be  a  real  life  to  Religion! Still,  how  many  persons  are 

there  in  the  world  that  are  yet  ready  to  see  this  ? 

Let  as  now,  however,  settle  down  to  the  point  immediate 
with  as.  If  I  have  sojQ&ciently  traced  my  scheme  as  to  its  oat- 
line,  this  was  only  as  the  preliminary  to  the  incomparably  more 
important  matter,  of  showing  how  it  is  not  to  rest  as  the  mere 
metaphysical  figment  that  it  looks  like  at  present.  The  pare 
specalation  that  I  have  thrown  oat  as  to  the  mode  of  the  mind's 
growth,  is,  I  mast  now  go  on  to  explain,  not  only  that  which  I 
conceive  to  be  analogically  consistent  with  nature's  general 
laws,  bat  which  has  also,  according  to  my  own  conviction, 
ahready  expressed,  that  true  relationship,  of  the  requisite  sym- 
bolic sort,  with  actaal  natural  fact,  which  does  indeed  preserve 
it  from  the  mere  imaginatively-fictitious  charactw ,  and  give 
to  it  on  the  contrary  the  precise  kind  of  substantiation  which 
alone  the  case  seems  to  admit  of, — ^that  is,  a  high  degree  of 
a-priori  probability.  I  allude,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  the 
same  real  matter  of  occurrence  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as 
affording  the  basis  for  the  primsBval  symbol  of  the  '*  Fall " ;  and 
which  consequently,  by  my  own  principle,  must  likewise  con- 
tain in  it  the  basis  for  my  own  present  symbol.  And  this  will 
inevitably  bring  us  back  into  the  legitimate  ground  of  natural 
demonstration  which  can  alone  afford  the  true  support  to 
the  above  metaphysics.    Let  me  repeat  to  you  how  the  case 
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fltancb: — ^I  have  sapposed  that  ihe  human  mind,  in  seekiBg  to 
form  a  troe  generalizalion  as  to  its  own  relation  to  the  Whole 
of  things,  began  by  making  a  (oompan^yely-speaking)  xuk- 
wholesome  and  delusive  generalization ;  and  as  the  means  which 
may  be  eoiyeetnied  as  having  operated  in  bringing  about  the 
existing  remedy  to  the  mistake,  I  have  offered  the  foregoing 
speculative  solution.  But  the  question  obviously  remains, — ^is 
there  any  thing  in  nature  which  may  be  considered  as  suggest- 
ing the  source  of  the  remedial  oscillation^  Assuming  that  the 
fact  of  Beligion's  beginning  in  a  wrong  direction  may  have  been 
a  sufficient  cause,  through  the  discomfort  which  it  occasioned* 
of  driving  the  mind  towards  the  seeking  of  Religion  in  a  right 
directicm,  yet  still  we  must  inquire  what  was  it  that  made  it 
begin  by  making  such  a  mistake  ?  Surely,  if  the  idea  be  a 
valid  one,  there  must  be  recognizable  in  it  the  determinating 
influence  which  originally  did  necessitate  this  giving  of  reli- 
gious importance  to  the  Past,  which,  having  occurred,  set  the 
mind  of  man  off  into  the  pendulum  alternation  that  was  to  be 
so  essentially  concerned  in  its  entire  thereaftar  destination : — 
seeing  that  if  the  determination  had  been  the  other  way,  it 
would  appear  that,  mental  alternation  being  wanting,  neither 
would  there  have  been  any  creation  of  mental  Forms,  nor  con- 
sequently any  mental  life  at  all,  except  the  stationary  one  which 
would  not  have  been  life ! ^And,  I  say,  there  is  such  a  recog- 
nizable influence.  Not  indeed  immediately  discernible: — ^it  is 
true  that  at  the  first  glance  there  is  no  directly  ostensible  cause 
why,  seeing  that  the  real  design  of  the  inspiring  force  in  human 
nature  is  taken  for  granted  as  set  once  and  for  ever  from  the 
Past  and  towards  the  Future,  the  human  mind  should,  never- 
theless, have  been  compelled  to  start  with  a  false  impression 
as  to  the  fact.  But  I  am  now  going  to  show  what  I  consider 
is  such  a  cause: — and  one,  moreover,  that,  once  accepted  as 
such,  has  within  it  what,  as  I  believe,  cannot  fail  to  carry  along 
with  it,  in  addition,  the  whole  of  the  results  that  I  have  here 
made  pending  to  it.     And  one,  not  now,  I  repeat,  of  the 
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abstroBe  sort.  For  if  my  foregoing  theorization  upon  the 
general  nature  of  Ghristiamty,  has  indeed  led  me  into  snbile- 
ties  that  may  natnrally  seem  to  many  persons  altogether  too 
far  away,  for  any  likelihood  in  them,  from  having  any  real  con- 
nexion, to  be  esteemed  such,  with  so  plain  and  practical  a 
matter  of  experience  as  Beligion  ought  to  be  to  us :  I  shall,  at 
all  events,  in  what  follows, — ^passing  on,  as  we  are  now  ready 
to  do,  into  the  interior  examination  of  Christianity, — ask  my 
reader  for  nothing  more  than  to  enter  with  me  into  ground 
that  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  familiar  and  at  home  to  the 
experience  of  every  one  of  us. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RELATIONAL  VIEW  OF  THE   DOOTBINAL  NOTIONS 
COMPONENT  OP  0HBI8TIANITY. 


SECTION    L— THE   NOTION  OF  THE   "PALL". 

To  get  at  the  real  and  snlEiciiig  explanation  of  Beligion's  'having 
acquired  the  sort  of  realization  that  it  has  done, — namely,  that 
of  a  Form,  needed  to  bring  about  the  reversing  of  an  originally 
false  and  discomfiting  feeling  of  Religion, — ^it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  only  to  recur  to  that  matter  of  ordinary  circnm- 
sftance,  which  is  in  fact  the  one  matter  that  prevails  over  the 
entire  region  of  circumstance :  regolating,  as  it  does,  in  every 
department  of  nature,  and,  as  is  here  maintained,  without  the 
least  diminishing  of  the  community  of  its  application  when  it 
comes  to  be  the  sphere  of  Mind  that  we  are  contemplating,  the 
Tory  fact  of  existence's  being  the  actual  thing  we  find  it.  And 
that  circumstance  is,  the  ordination  by  which,  in  the  linking  on 
of  the  successive  generations  of  individual  beings  to  one  another, 
it  is  in  every  case  the  rule  of  the  matter,  that  the  life  of  the 
Parent  is  made  to  over-wrap  midway  that  of  the  Child. 

For,  as  soon  as  we  consider  it,  I  urge  that  there  is  in  this 
ordination  that  which  can  only  be  counted  as  the  compulsion 
towards  deceptive  impression  in  this  especial  matter  of  the 
Influence  of  Time,  which  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  human 
mind  should  have  escaped.  It  is  surely  self-evident,  that  the 
child,  as  soon  as  ever  it  begins  to  think,  can  by  no  means 
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think  otherwise  than  that  the  being  which  has  stood  in  sueh 
manifest  position  of  superiority  towards  itself  as  its  parent  has 
done,  should  possess  the  same  superiority  in  absolute  feu^. 
The  case  of  its  own  condition  is  such,  that  the  first  striving  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  relation  between  itself  and  its  parent,  when 
the  child  does  begin  so  to  strive,  can  do  no  otherwise  than 
eihibit,  upon  the  psychical  image  called  forth  by  the  striving, 
a  precise  inversion  of  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  as  it  has  to  be 
hereafter  made  out  by  the  mind.  And  here,  reader, — in  spite 
of  the  familiar  ground  I  promised, — ^you  will  perceive  with  me 
how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  hold  ourselves  clear  as  to 
what  the  gaining  of  a  relational  idea  is.  You  remember  that 
the  object  now  immediate  with  us  is,  not  how  the  child  learns 
what  its  parent  is  to  it,  but  how  the  child  learns  to  generalize, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  questioned  that  this  matter  of  its  rela- 
tion to  its  parent  is  that  which  I  assume  it  to  be,  the  very  first 
matter  which  must  have  called  forth  the  effort  to  generalize; 
and  therefore,  proceeding  upon  the  assumption,  I  now  make 
the  proposition, — ^which  involves  the  whole  of  my  scheme  of  the 
interpretation  of  Christianity, — that  it  is  the  proper  character 
of  all  generalizations  whatever,  as  of  this  Christian  generaliza- 
tion in  especial,  to  be  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the 
original  effort  at  generalization  was  determined ;  and  that,  not 
merely  in  the  way  of  imitation,  or  of  simply  taking  up  a  habit 
that  had  been  once  begun,  but  because  a  common  necessify  has 
in  every  case  given  the  same  determination.  When  the  child, — 
the  child  of  beginning  rationality  in  the  human  race,~~confined 
itself  to  the  thought,  <<  My  parent  is  superior  to  me",  it  was 
making  an  assertion  that  may  even  be  said  to  be  absolutely  truSf 
inasmuch  as  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  advanced  into  a  region 
of  thought  where  first  impression  came  into  the  conflict  with 
absolute  truth  that  should  convict  it  of  being  absokOelyfdbe: — 
in  other  wo^rds,  its  assertion  had  as  yet  nothing  that  called  into 
question  the  recognition  of  Time.  But  when  once  it  went  on  to 
generalize,  even  thus  fiEir  as  to  say,  ''  My  parent  is  a  superior 
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behi{i  to  me**,  immediately  the  &lsity  arose.  And  suppose  it  to 
go  on  to  the  extent  of  saying,  '*  Fathers  in  general  are  superior 
beings  to  children  in  general*',  the  flEdsity  becomes  manifestly 
all  the  gveater  in  proportion.  And  I  conceive  the  same  event 
to  be  universal.  In  every  forming  of  a  relational  idea,  what- 
ever it  be,  I  conceive  that  the  essence  of  the  transaction  is, 
the  bringing  of  the  original  perception,  taking  cognizance  only 
of  the  phenomena  respecting  Space,  into  one  that  takes  cogni- 
zance of  Time  also:  beginning  with  that  superficial  appreciation 
of  Time,  which  Circumstance — ^the  Circumstance  of  Parentage, 
which  I  hold  to  be  as  common  to  Ideas  as  to  animate  Beings, — 
renders  of  necessity  an  erroneous  appreciation. 

To  make  good  this  indispensable  postulate  of  the  matter, — 
this  prime  claim  upon  Universal  Analogy,  wherein  lies  the  sole 
but  sovereign  strength  of  my  principle, — ^I  ought  now  to  show 
haw  the  Parentage  is  common :  how  it  is  that  the  rule  of  the 
matter  is  just  as  applicable  in  the  region  of  mind  as  in  that  of 

corporeal  life. Probably,  the  proof  has  been  amply  made 

out  ahready,  if  it  were  not  that  my  ignorance  forbids  me  to 

know  where  to  refer  to  for  it! ^But,  in  fact,  a  very  few 

words  will  suffice.  The  sphere  of  mind,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  matter,  is,  as  just  said,  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
mere  faud  of  its  being  now  Ideas,  instead  of  animate  Beings, 
whose  relation  is  inquired  after.  And  farther  to  show  how  it 
is  really  the  case  that  every  Idea  begets  another  Idea, — how 
every  newly-gained  image  in  the  mind  has  had  its  parent  image 
as  truly  as  ever  the  human  child  has  had  its  human  parent, — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  fact  much  beyond  what 
I  have  already  said  at  p.  29.  In  every  forming  of  a  new  image 
without  a  sensible  object  to  paint  from,  there  is  the  subjective 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  mind  of  fulfilling  a  conformity  to 
some  previous  image,  which  is  the  actual  cause  that  makes  all 
abstract  ideas  in  their  nature  to  a  certain  extent  reUxtional  ones, 
afl  they  are.  The  conformity  to  previous  example  is  the  thing 
primarily  aimed  at.    And  is  not  this,  I  ask,  precisely  the  same 
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thing  as  attribnting  an  authority  to  that  preyious  example,  which 
is  the  essence  of  mental  parentage?  That  previous  example, 
already  fully  ripened  in  the  mind,  enforces  upon  the  newly- 
dawning  example  a  requisition  to  elaborate  itself  into  likeness 
to  the  parent  example,  as  that  which  must  be  done,  before  the 
mind  shall  go  on  to  add  new  addition  of  improvement  in  this 
present  case.  And  hence  it  is  the  fact,  that  though  it  is  the 
law  of  the  matter  that  the  mind  should  hereafter  take  this 
farther  step,  which  will  actually  nullify  the  sense  of  authority 
that  was  so  necessary  to  begin  witii,  the  mind  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  aware  of  the  nullification  before  it  does 
come.  And  this,  I  say,  is  the  very  repetition  of  the  &lsity  that 
lay  in  the  original  type  of  relational  ideas.  While  the  new 
idea  is  forming,  the  already  formed  one  hedges  it  round,  and 
forcibly  controls  it ;  and  this  is  being  a  parent  to  it. 

It  is  even  desirable  to  glance  so  far  forward  into  the  whole 
domain  of  the  subject  of  ratiocination,  as  to  catch  a  presentiment 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  great  branch  of  human  knowledge 
will  afford  finally  ( — ^must  I  say  **may  afford",  or  may  I  not 
rather  say,  ^*must  afford"? — )  exactly  the  same  kind  of  large 
confirmation,  that  I  claimed  in  my  Introduction  out  of  the 
history  of  Philosophy?  (p.  15.) — I  am  now  desiring  to  prove 
how  the  great  religious  generalization  of  the  world  could  not 
help  perforce  beginning  with  that  undue  reliance  upon,  or  wor- 
ship of,  the  Past,  which  forms  the  essential  spirit  of  Theology, 
but  is  essentially  contradicted  by  Reason.  And  may  I  not  say 
that  the  History  of  Logic  has  shown  precisely  a  similar  season 
of  error  taJdng  place, — and  even  in  the  manner  of  constituting 
a  perfectly  defined  era, — ^in  the  progressive  course  of  men's 
practice  of  Logic  ?  As  long  as  logicians  possessed  it  as  the  pre- 
vailing habit  of  their  mind,  that  they  should  give  the  predomi- 
nant degree  of  their  attention  to  that  stage  in  their  logical 
development  which  consisted  in  working  out  the  confwmity  to 
previous  ideas,  their  logic  was  of  the  kind  that  rested  mainly 
upon  Deduction^ — ^upon  the  following  out  of  logical  authorUy. 
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Bat  as  soon  as  the  balance  settled  towards  the  contrary  and 
better  extreme, — of  seeking  ont  the  New,  instead  of  merely 
copying  ont  OTer  again  the  Old, — logic  rose  into  the  higher 
character  that  has  acquired  its  name  of  Induction,  And  here 
also,  as  heretofore,  I  may  make  the  always-reqnisite  conclusion 
with  regard  to  Development-principle :  that  it  is  this,  and  this 
alone,  which  reveals  to  ns  how  the  two  stages,  of  first  prevailing 
Dedaetion,  and  then  prevailing  Induction,  meet  at  once  with 
their  only  proper  consummation,  when  it  comes  to  be  recognized 
how  each  stage  was  the  right  one  in  its  proper  place.  If  it 
was,  as  I  argue  it  was,  a  moral  falsity  to  begin  with  that  undue 
leaning  to  past  logical  experience,  the  moral  falsity  could  no 
more  have  done  without  existing  as  it  did  in  the  first  place, 
than  it  could  do  without  being  reversed  in  the  second  place. 

^But  this  is  a  travelling  too  far,  and  perhaps  too  boldly, 

out  of  our  immediate  road. 

Let  us  then  now  return  to,  and  fix  our  attention  exclusively 
upon,  the  matter  of  ike  primary  example  of  the  forming  of 
relational  ideas  before  us.  My  proposition  is,  as  I  beg  once 
more  to  state  it,  that  in  the  history  of  this  formation,  when  we 
come  to  unfold  it, — or  in  so  far  as  we  come  to  unfold  it, — we 
shall  find  the  essential  explanation  of  the  entire  operation  of 
Religion. 

And,  first,  let  this  be  the  point  that  our  thinking  dwells 
upon: — ^How  is  it  that  we  admit  that  this  relational  idea  of 
Parentage,  or  rather  of  the  progressive  potency  affected  by  Pa- 
rentage, actually  stands  to  aursdvesy  aided,  as  the  idea  actually 
has  been,  by  the  degree  of  enlightenment  now  possessed  by 
ns?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  stands  just  thus:  —  not  that 
we  have  altogether  got  clear  of  the  original  misapprehension, 
which  indeed  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  that  we  should  get 
alt<^ether  dear  of,  being  the  natural  and  therefore  inevitable 
impression,  as  2k  first  impression,  that  it  must  for  ever  remain 
to  be;— but  that  we  have  learned,  by  means  of  our  deepened 
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aoqnaintanee  with  onr  own  natore  and  that  of  mind  in  genend, 
to  reduce  the  overwhehning  importance  of  the  falsity  which  it 
had  when  first  it  took  possession  of  the  mind,  into  what  is  now 
nothing  at  all  more  than  what  we  may  catt  a  pleasant  pnzzle 
for  the  mind  ?  How  else  can  we  now  think  of  the  question,  10 
to  how  it  really  is,  that,  of  the  two  constitaent  parts  of  paren- 
tage, it  is  in  fact  the  child  Haki  is  actoally  the  dderJimng  of 
the  two !  It  is  not  a  little  cnrions,— one  cannot  help  remark- 
ing,— ^how  this  Unwonted  idea,  simple  as  it  is  as  soon  as  syste- 
matically adopted,  has  kept  continually  presenting  itself  every 
now  and  then,  in  the  course  of  literature,  precisely  with  thai 
forced  and  disconnected  effect  which  comes  as  from  an  unlooked- 
for,  and  quite  capricious,  spirt  of  inspiration!  Sages  of  old 
(if  I  am  not  mistaken,)  began  the  propounding  of  the  idea  out 
of  the  depths  of  their  own  most  solid  meditations ;  but  even  at 
the  present  day,  it  still  occasionally  utters  itself,  as  to  the 
ordinary  field  of  authorship  and  conversation,  with  the  tenacious 

air  of  being  an  original  remark  1 ^We  are  going,  however, 

at  all  events  now,  and  here,  to  take  it  as  that  which  has  had 
all  the  originality  long  ago  flattened  out  of  it.  It  stands  to  ua 
as,  in  its  own  peculiar  sense,  a  mere  plain  matter  of  recognized 
foct.  And,  accordingly,  being  such,  the  question  we  have  to 
proceed  to  upon  it,  is,  as  I  have  just  said, — how  and  why  is  it 
that  we  have  compassed  the  arrival  at  the  recognition? 

Notoriously, — we  must  answer, — ^through  our  being  now 
able,  as  the  consequence  of  our  attained  power  of  abstraction, 
not  attained  by  the  human  mind  in  general  until  that  mind  had 
grown  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  its  development,  to  entertain 
the  conception,  only  now  fully  established  as  a  conception,  of 
mankind  as  being  a  constituted  Race,  And  for  this  reason: 
that,  by  means  of  this  conception,  and  by  that  alone,  can  be 
done  what  of  necessity  requires  to  be  done  in  the  case: — 
namely,  the  making  of  the  comparison,  instituted  between  the 
lives  of  parent  and  child,  at  that  special  point  in  the  lives  of 
each,  which  in  fact  alone  affords  the  just  ground  of  comparison : 
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which  is,  obviooalyy  the  point  of  nud-Tigonr.  Those  pecraons 
idko  have  as  yet  no  power  of  abstraction  cannot,  it  is  mani- 
fest, raise  themsdves  up  to  that  gronnd;  and  are  therefore 
self-evidently  incapable  of  fonning  a  comparison  that  can  be  a 
just  one.  And  this,  as  it  is  the  case  still  with  the  child  and 
the  unreflecting  adnlt  of  onr  own  day, — and  as  it  most  be 
farther  the  case,  as  a  mrface  impression,  to  the  yery  highest  class 
of  mind  that  mind  can  ever  come  to  belong  to, — was,  to  the 
beginning  condition  of  mankind,  the  state  of  the  case  that  was 
oniyersal.  But  moreover, — ^for  it  is  here  precisely  that  lies  the 
knot  of  the  original  difficulty : — those  early  beings  had  present 
with  them  no  means, — ^no  straightforward  means, — of  arrivrng 
at  the  requisite  point.  The  express  £ftct  of  their  condition 
was,  that  the  phenomena  that  in  the  first  instance  had  to  serve 
as  their  sole  accessible  guide,  were  such  as  by  their  nature 
could  do  nothing  else  than  mislead  them.  How,  we  have  to 
consider,  was  it  that  the  infant  thought  of  mankind,  so  circum- 
stanced, could  actually  manage  to  effect  its  transit,  as  it  Km 
e&cted  it,  to  the  proper  station  where  first  it  could  learn  how 
those  fiallacious  phenomena  could  be  interpreted  ri^tly  ? 

Plainly,  the  difficulty  coM  solve  itself  only  thus: — the 
struggling  mind  had  to  travel  back,  through  the  idea  actually 
encompassing  it  of  Superiority-in-the-Past,  till  it  had  as  it 
were  turned  the  comer  of  the  over-wrapping  parental  influence, 
and  thence  recurred  on  the  other  Me  of  the  latter  to  the  level  of 
experience  such  as  really  corresponded  with  the  experience 
fiom  which  it  started.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  could  it  really 
find  the  balance  that  lay  equaUy  between  the  parties  whose 
cases  had  to  be  weighed; — ^while,  as  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,, 
the  attaining  of  the  just  balance  of  the  matter  is  virtually  an 
identical  thing  with  accomplishing  the  act  of  abstraction,  which, 
the  primitive  beings  needed,  but  were  incapable  of.  And  let 
us  also  remember  how  the  use  of  reflection  is  always,  in  fact, 
this  same  one  of  enabling  us  to  see  round  comers.  What  else 
is  the  meaning  of  it?    Reflection  is  universally  the  focus-likft 
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blending  of  ihe  lines  of  mental  vision  into  the  direotion  eontrazjr 
to  their  primitive  one,  the  spectnim  afforded  by  which  is  what 
only  inonr  impeded  mental  oircomstances  enables  ns  to  render  the 
lines  available  to  as.  The  true  command  of  this  idea,  I  wpeBif 
is  the  only  way  of  solving  the  knot  of  diffienlty  that  meete  ub  also 
still,  as  it  met  those  primitive  beings  at  first,  intwwoven  into 
the  entire  sphere  of  our  mental  constitution !  And,  eminautlyy 
observe  how  it  brings  ns  into  concnrrenee  with  two  sepante 
matters,  each  of  them  bearing  upon  onr  present  snlrjeet,  and 
that  are  moreover  each  of  them  of  prime  importance  in  their 
several  departments.  On  the  one  hand, — that  is,  in  respect  of 
Psychological  knowledge, — ^it  is  a  result  of  analysis,  little  now 
disputed,  that  aU  Beligious  Forms  are  intrinsically  of  the 
character  that  belongs,  characteristically,  to  acts  of  reflection, 
or  imagination:  the  peculiarity  of  the  mythological  inveslment, 
as  distinguished  from  the  investment  of  ordinary  ideas,  being 
simply  this,  that  in  the  former  the  image  is  permanently  exhi- 
bited, as  retaining,  and  npon  a  large  and  obvious  scale,  the 
character  originally  impressed  upon  it,  habitually  lost  by  the 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  result  of  Criticism,  as  cer- 
tain in  its  way  as  the  other,  that  the  effect  (intellectually 
considered)  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  one  of  Beligious  Forms 
which  has  the  acknowledged  right  to  stand  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  others,  has  been  precisely  to  convey  that  very  kind 
of  abstraction  into  the  human  mind  which  we  here  see  that  the 
human  mind  was  exactly  in  need  of.  It  was  Christianity, 
namely,  that  first  brought  about  the  abstract  sense  of  Humanity, 
which  was  the  very  idea  of  Race  that  we  have  just  now  found 
to  be  the  thing  in  requisition.  These  two  considerations,  put 
together,  afford,  I  say,  once  more  the  corroborative  check  upon 
the  principle  of  our  interpretation,  at  all  events  in  the  abstract 
view  of  it,  that  has  the  right  to  confirm  us  in  our  sense  of 
its  theoretic  consistency. 

But  let  ns  turn  to  the  companion  view  of  the  matter, — ^to  the 
moral,  or  individual  side  of  it, — and  see  if  the  consistency  is  not 
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obnfirmed  yet  still  more  effectnally.  If  the  admitted  pturport  of 
religions  agency  agrees  with  the  present  theory  in  its  intellec- 
tnal  aspect,  I  think  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  moral  aspect 
of  it  is  in  harmony  even  more  decisive.  For  consider :  what  doet 
show  itself  to  be  the  state  of  the  case,  as  between  Parent  and  Child, 
which  onr  theory  is  concerned  with,  when,  ceasing  to  look  at  it, 
as  we  have  done  in  this  chapter  hitherto,  from  the  otOnde,  we 
try  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  experience  in  question  from  the 
inside?  The  ease  stands  undeniably  thus:  the  two  members 
.  of  the  correlation  exist  in  the  economy  of  Nature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  two  independent  egoisms,  respecting  which  there  is, 
for  the  express  meaning  of  their  being  bound  up  together,  this 
peculiarity,  that  in  the  universal  struggle  for  existence  proper 
to  the  essential  nature  of  egoisms,  as  egoisms,  the  one  member 
has  at  starting  an  overpowering  advantage  over  the  other.  It 
must  be  remembered, — ^for  the  objection  naturally  to  be  made 
to  this  statement  is  so  obvious  that  it  had  better  be  disposed  of 
at  once, — ^that  in  this  matter  of  Beligion  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  we  are  concerned  with  that  part  of  human  nature 
alone  which  lies  apart  from,  and  higher  than,  the  remaining 
portion  which  man  has  merely  in  common  with  the  brute. 
And  therefore  it  is  that,  as  long  as  we  hold  ourselves  to  our 
exclusive  subject,  we  are  obliged  (except  in  a  certain  limited 
manner,  as  wiU  appear  hereafter,)  to  appear  to  ignore  what 
nevertheless  we  do  not  in  the  least  really  ignore : — ^I  mean,  of 
course,  the  sphere  of  the  affections  which  are  such  as  are 
rightly  to  be  classed  as  animal  or  sensual  affections.  The 
necessity  of  holding  the  spheres  apart,  is  precisely  that  we  may 
come  to  be  able  at  last  to  see  the  true  kind  of  connexion 
between  them.  And  to  this  consideration  must  besides  be 
added,  that  the  constituting  of  the  superiority  in  the  character 
of  the  affections  generally  belonging  to  human  natmre,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  affections  as  they  belong  to  the 
brute,  is  the  very  function  that  it  is  my  olgect  here  to  attri- 
bute to  man*s  possession  of  Beligion, — ^the  specially-human 
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afEection  tliat  the  latter  inoontrovertibly  is:  the  one 
of  emotion  that  alone  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  adapted 
to  consort  with  the  pure  intelligence,  which,  also,  no  other 
being  than  man  has  any  share  in.  Here  then,  I  say, 
— ^putting  these  considerations  together, — ^we  have  our  case 
made  altogether  complete  in  its  statement,  and  in  a  guise 
which  sorely  no  one  can  find  fanlt  with  me  for  r^oidng  in 
as  I  do,  on  acconnt  of  the  perfect  harmony  which  I  find 
it  to  bear  with  the  long  hitherto-established  mode  <^  the 
general  appreciation  of  Religion.  Assuming,  as  I  say  we  most, 
that  the  original  human  sense  of  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child  was,  in  regard  to  the  Tery  peenliarity  of  the  hnman-ness 
of  it,  that  distressingly  painfnl  one  which  so  nnerenly-balanoed 
a  relation  conld  only  proTC  itself  to  be:  then,  I  aigae,  the 
amelioration  to  the  snfGaring,  obtained,  as  is  here  supposed, 
under  the  inflnence  of  Religion, — or,  at  least,  of  Religion  of 
each  character  as  is  here  attributed  to  Religion, — ^is  a  supposi- 
tion whose  fitness  we  may  well  feel  to  give  a  degree  of  the 
needed  self-consistency  to  our  scheme,  that  we  ought  in  &ct  to 
take  as  sufficing.  The  galling  sense  of  the  suffering  could,  by 
the  natural  law  of  things,  only  result  in  an  unceasing  effort 
towards  the  rectification  of  the  natural  unfairness  of  condition 
which  was  the  source  of  the  suffering; — ^the  existence  of  such 
effort,  under  the  drcnmstances  of  beginning  human  life,  could 
only  cause  for  the  infimt  race*  a  kind  of  moral  atmosphero 
which,  compared  with  our  own,  we  now  see  to  have  necessarily 
been  one  altogether  pervaded  with  feeling  of  bitter  instinctive 
hostility:  and  of  hostility  ( — ^for  let  us  not  omit  to  notice  tiiis, 
which  is  eminently  the  part  of  the  matter  that  is  special  to  our 
purpose,— of  hostility)  that  was  not  only  directed  on  the  part  of 
one  section  of  human  beings  towards  the  other  section,  but  that 
was  also  directed  on  the  part  of  both  sections  towards  the 
Maker  of  human  beings  in  general ; — and,  finally,  the  inflnence 
required  to  soften  the  hostility,  of  both  sorts,  by  the  bringing 
of  that  sort  of  hostility  which  is  the  fundamental  sort  into  just 
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the  condition  of  merely  emnlotiye  and  helpftd  rivalry,  which 
we  know  to  be  the  most  desirable  condition  possible  for  difEbrent 
sections  of  hmnan  beings  to  lie  under,  is  precisely  that  which 
we  have  experimentally  learned  through  Christianity  to  kave 
been  actually  established  as  in  Hving  operation  m  the  world: 
namely,  the  influence  by  which  the  relation  between  the  con- 
tending parties  is  gradually  becoming  ennobled,  in  the  manner 
of  the  conversion  of  its  pristine  bitterness  into  the  newly-insti- 
tuted substitute  for  it,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Love ;  and  of  Love 
of  the  kind  which,  from  the  henceforth  spirituality  of  its  nature, 
is  as  truly  religious  in  its  character,  or  capable  of  being  directed 
towards  God,  as  it  is  certainly  also  deeply  appropriate  to  the 
strictiy  human  occupation  of  the  sentiment,  as  mutually  enter- 
tained between  fellow-beings. 

The  universal  function  of  Religion,  in  the  most  transcen- 
dental sense  of  it,  is  that  it  has  to  bring  the  human  soul  into  a 
conscious  acquiescence  with  the  position  in  which  the  human 
being  is  placed : — ^this  is  an  assertion  which  no  one  will  for  an 
instant  dispute.  But  I  conceive  that  an  equal  indisputableness 
belongs  to  the  following : — ^that  the  most  universal  and  deepest  of 
all  sources  of  human  discontent,  and  difficulty  of  reconciliation 
with  assigned  position,  lies  with  this  distribution  of  being  in  the 
mode  we  are  considering:  the  source  of  discontent  being  trans- 
parent to  US  upon  the  face  of  it,  when  we  consider  what  the 
nature  of  the  distribution  is.  For  it  is  this,  that  things  are  so 
'  ordered,  that  the  course  of  being,  taken  as  a  whole,  consists  of 
snccessiYe  generations  of  being,  of  which  the  condition  of  exis- 
tence, as  pertaining  to  each  several  generation  of  them,  is 
precisely  that  ea^h  one  shall  strive  to  maintain  that  permanence 
for  its  own  existence  which,  if  it  toere  maintained,  would  destroy 
the  condition  of  succession  upon  which  the  existence  of  the 
whole,  as  a  whole,  has  been  established.  Here,  accordingly, 
we  have  what  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  recognizing  as 
the  one  deepest  dilemma  of  all,  which  all  others  that  we  have, 
or  ever  can  have,  to  deal  with,  mtut  rest  upon,  and  take  their 
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determination  from,  as  their  aqtaally  ultimate  foundation.  A 
compulsion,  constantly  in  force,  through  which  each  generation 
of  being, — each  indiTidoal  member  of  the  generation,— rhaa  been 
mfl€e,  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  life  breathed  into  it,  to  desire 
its  own  permanency,  and  yet  which  has  been  commanded,  with- 
out power  of  resisting  the  command,  to  yield  up  that  which  it 
desires  in  favoxur  of  a  new  one ! — ^through  which,  parents  have 
no  means  of  escaping  to  surrender  all  their  actual  advantage 
up  to  the  possession  of  children,  who,  owing  all  to  them,  have 
it  in  their  birth-right  to  supersede  them! — through  which, 
children  have  thence  their  own  share  of  actual  enjoyment  to 
such  extent  cramped  and  crushed,  in  effect  of  the  parental 
jealousy,  that  what  ought  to  be  the  pleasure-bestowing  means 
of  improvement,  has  been  experienced  as  a  practical  torture  I — 
through  which,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  all  this,  there 
has  been  engendered,  on  the  part  of  both  classes  of  sufferers 
alike,  a  general  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  ordination  which 
has  made  the  discord  necessary : this,  I  say,  is  tiie  one  fun- 
damental fictct  of  the  case  which  is  t^  one  that  requires  to  be 
held  by  us  steadily,  and  at  first  soldy,  in  our  view,  when  we  set 
ourselves  to  know  what  it  is  that  Religion  has  had  to  do— nay, 
that  Religion  has  ab-eady  done, — in  the  world.  We  know  now, 
— ^we  know,  because  experience  has  taught  us, — ^that  it  was  this 
state  of  things  which,  existing  in  the  beginning,  had  in  it  the 
need  to  become  transmuted,  in  the  very  way  that  experience 
has  also  shown  us  that  through  Christianity  it  ha8  actually  been 
put  in  the  way  of  becoming  transmuted.  And  that  is,  into  the 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  both  the  two  contending  parties, 
that  in  this  very  ordination  under  which  they  are  groaning,  lies 
in  fact  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  of  which  as  human  beings 
we  have  to  be  conscious,  and  in  return  for  which  we  ought 
therefore  most  of  all  to  lift  up  our  spirits  in  thankfulness  for 
the  lot  that  abides  with  us.  This  is  the  full  merit, — ^but  an 
ample  merit  I  think  it  1 — ^that  in  all  I  am  going  to  say,  I  shall 
have  to  attribute  to  Christianity,  as  carrying  out  the  real  nature 
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of  Beligion.  Here,  upon  the  batUe-field  of  the  parental  and 
filial  egoisms,  eminently  above  eveiy  other  sphere  of  its  exercise 
whatever,  is  it  that  I  say  the  real  and  proper  glory  of  Beligion 
is  to  be  seen, — ^in  the  victory,  namely,  which  it  there  enables 
the  ''natural"  man  to  gain  over  himself.  And  to  see  that 
Christianity  has  done  this,  or  has  done  so  much  towards  this 
effect  as  it  has  done,  is,  I  argne,  the  owning  of  an  amount  of 
benefit  in  it  so  enormous,  as  that,  rightly  considered,  far  indeed 
surpasses  any  other  benefit  that  has  been  hitherto  accustomed  . 
to  be  attributed  to  it.  For  observe  that  thii  is  the  proposition 
which  I  have  laid  out  to  maintain: — Through  no  other  means 
than  Beligion,  I  assert,  is  there  any  possibility  whatever  to 
be  discerned  in  Nature  that  the  victory  shovld  have  been 
accomplished. 

Once  more,  then,  I  ask  you  to  lay  this  proposition,  for  our 
guidance,  side-by-side  with  the  view  which  Christianity,  in  the 
degree  of  consciousness  inherent  within  itself,  took  of  its  own 

object. Christianity,  as  to  the  average  sense  of  it,  supposed 

that  it  was  Chd,  who,  finding  the  state  of  man's  nature  dis- 
pleasing to  Him,  contrived  thence  a  means  of  reconciling  Him- 
self to  it. — The  doctrine  that  I  am  maintaining,  proposes,  on 
the  contrary,  this :  that  it  is  simply  man,  who,  upon  his  finding 
that  the  general,  or  divine,  disposition  of  things  is  unpleasing 
to  him,  betakes,  or  needs  to  betake  himself  thence,  <o  to  bend 
his  own  inclination  into  the  attitude  of  submission  in  the  matter, 
as  that  he  may  thereby  make  out  for  himself  an  effectual  recon- 
ciliation with  his  destiny. 

And  now,  we  have  to  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  mattw. 
We  have  laid  down,  that  through  intellectual  Christianity  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Humanity,  as  a  Bace ; 
and  that  through  moral  Christianity,  we  are  tending  towards 
reconciliation  with  the  terms  of  that  condition.  And,  accord- 
ingly, as  the  first  of  these  views  was  obtained  by  abstract 
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speenlaiaon,  so  now  I  am  hoping  io  show  an  exactly  coxrespondmg 
reenlt  for  the  seeond,  in  the  mode  of  an  exhibition  of  individnal 
experience.  Having,  therefore,  this  plan  of  oar  investigation 
complete  for  ns  npon  both  sides,  let  us  see  how  far  the  detailed 
considerations  which  we  have  now  to  draw  forth,  will  answer 
the  demand  pat  npon  them  to  make  the  principle  of  the  general 
statement  good. 

The  first  point  for  examination,  it  most  be  remembered,  is 
to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  Form  of  Beligion  which  ended 
by  conveying  the  knowledge  and  reconciliation  required,  was 
itself  urged  npon  the  acceptance  of  mankind, — ^that  is,  of  recent 
mankind, — in  conseqnence  of  the  imperative  instincts  that  made 
oar  predecessors  in  misery  without  them.  And  to  get  at  this, 
we  most  endeavour  to  bring  before  ourselves  in  as  lively  a 
manner  as  possible  the  early  condition  of  this  special  mutual 
relation,  which  we  have  been  seeing  as  ^ectively  the  prime 
cause  of  the  whole  movement.  Christianity  began,  we  have 
noted,  in  the  institution  of  the  notion  of  a  '*  FaU'' ;  we  have  to 
go  on  to  inquire  how  such  a  notion,  fiilse  as  we  now  know  it  to 
be,  came  to  be  then  in  requisition.  That  is,  we  have  to  try 
and  enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  circumstances  of  early  father- 
hood and  sonship,  as  that  we  may  thereby  appreciate  how  the 
primitive  institution  of  religion,  whatever  the  difference  of  its 
character  to  ourselves,  really  was  to  those  early  beings  so  veri- 
table a  boon,  as  that  modem  defenders  of  the  doctrine,  like 
Butler,  are  in  fact  justified,  as  I  would  say  firom  their  own 
point  of  view  they  are  justified,  in  postulating  it,  as  they  have 
done,  as  the  fruit  of  a  genuine  primsBval  revelation. 

What,  then,  is  the  spectacle  that  in  those  early  ages  meets 
us? — One,  I  aver,  that  does  in  all  truth  imply  a  dilftmma  of 
the  most  intricate  pamfulness.  We  see  the  barbarian  father 
as  (in  all  except  the  mere  animal  fondness  not  now  in  question,) 
the  despot  and  physical  tyrant,  confirmed  in  his  disposition  aa 
such  from  his  having  no  means  of  being  aware  of  it;  the  bar- 
barian child,  as  crouching,  and  resenting  the  t}rranny,  helplessly 
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limited  to  each  ineffectual  resistance  to  its  thraldom,  from  its 
powerlessness  to  discern  any  thing  better  for  it  to  do.  And  to 
make  the  plight,  as  would  seem,  utterly  pitiable,  and  as  it  were 
desperate,  we  see  Nature  herself,  with  that  seeming  cruelty 
which  she  always  exercises  upon  the  feeble,  placing  an  appa- 
rently fatal  check  upon  the  development  of  mental  enlightenment 
in  either  of  them.  For  the  natural  remedy,  that  ought  to  supply 
the  counteraction  to  physical  oppression  and  slavish  submission, 
is  solely  the  mutual  interchange  of  rational  sentiment  in  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  parental  counsel ;  but  here  the  case  is, 
that  the  influence  thence  to  be  obtained  is  such  as  works 
altogether  in  conjunction  with,  instead  of  in  opposition  to,  the 
operation  of  the  animal  passions :  that  is,  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  feeling  of  personal  egoism : — ^the  result  of  all  which  is, 
notably,  a  general  effect  of  depression,  acting  upon  the  energy 
of  the  new  candidate  for  existence.  The  true  part  of  the 
rational  father  is,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  experience,  to  encou- 
rage his  son  to  do  better  in  life  than  himself:  to  the  irrational 
father,  however,  this  is  as  plainly  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  we  see  it  to  be  contradicted  by  the  practice  that  is 
habitual  every  where  around  us.  Is  it  not  notoriously  the 
bearing  of  all  the  rebuke  hurled  so  unsparingly  upon  the  heads 
of  offspring  by  coarse-minded  parents,  even  at  this  day,  that 
''they  will  never  be  the  men  their  fathers  werel"  And  the 
accusation,  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  ( — let  the  point  be  well 
considered, — )  is  precisely  that  upon  which  ail  the  over-bearii^- 
ziess  of  the  primitive  father  must  have  turned,  so  soon  as  ever 
he  began  to  condescend,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  to  explain 
the  cause  of  it  at  all  to  his  son.  It  seems  to  me  indeed  pro- 
bable, as  may  be  more  plainly  seen  hereafter,  that  it  was  the 
special  need  of  self-justiffcati<m  in  this  respect  (demanded  by 
the  &ther's  kindlier  feeHngs,)  that  first  set  human  beings  in  any 
way  upon  the  task  of  the  working  out  of  moral  abstractions,  in 
this  earliest  of  all  instances  of  it.  Waiving  this  matter,  however, 
for  the  present,  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  accusation 
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referred  to  must  necessarily  have  occnrred,  as  an  habitoal  one, 
and  that  it  mast  as  inevitably  have  formed,  whenever  it  did 
occur,  the  constant  maintainer  of  the  soreness  incident  to  the 
natural  circumstance  of  the  bitterly  unequal  rivalry ;  while  the 
fact  i»  still  that  Nature, — so  far  as  yet  from  bestowing  that 
compensatory  gift  of  what  we  compliment  her  by  calling  ''  nata- 
ral  feeling  '*  upon  the  parent,  but  simply  following  instead  her 
own  custom  of  siding  always  with  the  one  of  contending  parties 
which  is  the  stronger, — takes  away  from  the  ^tistically-blinded 
tyrant  even,  as  at  first  appears,  all  chance  of  ever  finding  him- 
self out  to  be  in  the  wrong!  We  know  now, — we,  to  whom  she 
has  begun  the  unfolding  of  her  secret  purposes, — ^that  the  very 
oppositiveness  of  her  first  operations  was  owing  to  the  fact  of 
her  being  already  employed  upon  the  remedy  finally  to  be 
secured  to  meet  the  evil:  that,  if  she  was  expressly  deluding 
the  parent  by  the  mode  in  which  she  gave  him  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  being  of  his  child,  it  was  because  no  otherwise 
could  she  compel  his  own  being  into  the  mould,  that  would  alone 
give  to  him  the  character  that  is  the  far  more  essential  one  than 
that  at  present  under  consideration  to  make  him  a  true  parent. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  she  acted  as  she  did,  by  inserting  the 
feeble  bud  of  the  infant  life  upon  the  stem  of  midway  strength 
belonging  to  the  parent,  is  it  not  obvious  and  certain  that  never 
could  the  parent  have  been  brought  to  learn,  even  at  any  period 
of  future  degree  of  enlightenment  whatever,  that  "  natural  *' 
lesson,  as  we  now  so  happily  esteem  it,  of  what  it  really  is  to 
love  a  child?  And  accordingly  we  see  how  the  interchange  of 
dependence  and  protection,  merely  as  such,  if  as  yet  unequal 
to  this  final  purpose,  was  nevertheless  from  the  beginning  the 
sole  means  of  preparing  the  way  for  it.  Still, — ^to  return  to 
our  point: — ^it  is  evident  that  as  long  as  the  riddle  was  yet 
unread,  and  remained  unreadable  frK)m  the  want  of  faculties  to 
read,  the  express  delusion  put  upon  the  parentis  understanding 
was  for  the  time  the  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  his  rational 
escape  out  of  the  difficulty  which  his  false  impression  laid  him 
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under;  and  all  the  more  so  for  the  deepened  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  that  false  impression,  beyond  what  has  abready  been 
noticed,  which  must  also  be  attended  to.  The  fsuct  is,  that  the 
delusion  acts  as  strongly  in  the  way  of  stifling  the  efficiency 
of  those  incipient  beneficent  feelings  in  the  barbarian  father, 
which  when  kindled  become,  the  true  feeders  of  rational  im- 
proYement,  as  it  does  in  promoting  the  actual  force  of  his 
existing  animal  passions  and  rude  egoism.  Let  us  suppose  an 
interval  to  occur  during  the  habitual  sway  of  the  latter,  as 
certain  intervals  must  have  occurred,  where  a  happier  mood 
brought  the  better  part  of  him  uppermost,  and  when  accord- 
ingly the  ordinary  scornful  rebuke  was  exchanged  for  the  pon- 
dering of  the  tenderest  anxiety.  It  would  now  be  as  natural  to 
him  to  encourage,  as  then  it  was  to  depress;  but  however  he 
may  be  well  disposed,  he  has  not  the  means  1  To  the  fiEither 
who,  by  the  time  that  he  has  come  to  think  at  all  of  such  a 
thing  as  comparison  between  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son, 
is  himself  in  the  state  of  having  abready  turned  the  point  of 
midway  vigour  in  his  own  career,  and  of  henceforth  dwelling 
upon  the  side  of  life  when  all  his  actual  experience  is  that  of 
daily  decline,  has  not  Natxure,  I  ask,  made  it  clearly  impossible, 
80  long  as  actual  experience  is  the  only  experience  he  has,  that 
he  should  judge  justly  respecting  the  career  of  his  son?  She 
has  planted  them  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  steep  of  life, — ^the 
crowning  top  of  which  is  moreover  lost  to  mental  apprehension 
in  the  case  of  both  of  them,  immersed  as  it  is  in  the  unthought- 
fhlness  of  passionate  activity  to  the  one,  and  of  babyhood  to 
the  other ;  and  curtained  within  whose  intellectual  mists,  it  was 
hence  the  fitting  necessity  of  things  that  the  whole  brood  of 
fiunily  affections  should  not  only  have  had  first  to  be  bom,  but 
should  require  to  remain,  for  their  cherishing,  continuously,  as 
in  their  nestling  home : — ^how,  I  say,  is  it  to  be  thought  possible 
that  between  the  two  travellers,  so  parted,  there  should  still  be 
the  capability  of  discernment  into  opposite  condition,  surmount- 
ing this  existing  obstacle  to  discernment,  which  should  really 
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enable  the  one  of  them  whose  path  is  carrying  him  sliding  down 
the  fjEurther  verge,  nevertheless  dtdj  to  make  allowance  for  the 
difference  presenting  itself  to  him  whose  part  it  is  to  mount  t 
No  wonder,  in  truth,  must  we  esteem  it,  that  hence  it  should 
be  the  case  that  the  &ther,  in  feeling  sach  slippery  hold  as 
he  does  of  his  own  existence,  and  all  the  more  sensibly 
on  account  of  the  contrast  which  memory  keeps  thrusting 
before  him,  in  brighter  and  brighter  colours,  of  the  joyous 
power  that  belonged  to  him  in  time  that  is  past,  should  hSl 
to  believe  in  ihe  future  in  store  for  his  child!  He,  the  strong 
man  that  he  persists  in  desiring  to  consider  himself,  knows 
well  how  vain  it  would  be  for  him  iww  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  that  once  he  overcame:  how  shall  he  suppose 
that  one  he  sees  so  much  more  impotent  shall  ever  be  able  to 
contend,  so  as  to  overcome !  The  feeble  thing  at  his  feet,  which 
has  not  limbs  that  can  hold  it  upright,  how  shall  he  suppose  U 
capable  of  prevailing  in  manly  sports,  and  struggles  with  savage 
beasts,  and  more  savage  human  enemies,  as  he,  the  father,  has 
aforetime  been  wont  to  prevail? — ^No:  it  is  a  thing  to  him 
which,  if  he  must  forbid  himself  to  wish  to  crush  at  once  out 
of  life,  as  the  vehemence  of  his  compassionate  scorn  might 
compel  him,  yet  he  must  sorrowfully  weep  over,  as  totally 
unable  to  cope  with  the  trials  that  he  himself  has  encountered. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  cheer  on  his  child  to  the  struggle,  by 
telling  how  the  combat  was  won  on  his  own  part,  he  can  only 
communicate  of  the  despondency  that  becomes  more  and  more 
heavy  to  himself,  and  teach,  according  to  the  depth  of  his  own 
conviction,  that  his  hapless  descendant  has  nothing  for  it  bnt 
to  submit  to  the  ordination  of  fate,  which  has  made  it  m 
every  way  less  likely  for  him  to  prosper  than  it  was  for  his 
predecessor. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Child  how  does  the  matter 
stand? — ^It  might  be  expected  that  here  would  be  found  the 
action  of  a  counter  egoism,  that,  when  once  it  had  emerged 
out  of  the  subordination  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  would  keep 
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it  powerless  of  expression,  wonld  tend  to  rectify  the  mistake  of 
the  Father.  But  no:  this  natural  consequence  is  stopped  the 
instant  it  begins  to  work,  by  the  fact  that  immediately  the  new 
egoism  has  obtained  the  power  of  self-assertion,  the  condition 
in  which  it  stands  is  reversed.  The  Child  has  itself  become 
the  Father ;  and  all  its  energy  of  rationality  wiU  henceforth  be 
much  more  strenuously  bestowed  in  enforcing  the  prerogatives 
of  paternity  upon  the  generation  that  is  to  come  after  it,  than 
in  disputing  them  with  the  generation  that  has  gone  before. 

What  then  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  one  thing 
needed  for  both  Father  and  Child,  is  the  capacity  of  imaging 
by  reflection  the  condition  which  is  apart  to  either  of  them 
from  the  experience  of  the  moment ;  of  which  sort  of  experi* 
ence,  without  such  enlargement,  it  is  the  so  evident  character 
that  it  absorbs  all  judgment  within  the  bounds  of  its  own 
narrowness?  And  observe,  this  is  the  improvement  which 
even  thus  far  in  the  matter  we  may  discern  to  be  gradually 
making  its  way,  if  we  look  close  toough.  But  can  we  doubt, 
even  abready  in  theory,  in  the  interest  of  which  direction  the 
reflection  will  first  succeed  in  being  obtained  ?  All  experience 
has  at  every  moment  an  intrinsic  two-fold  bearing:  towards  its 
precedents,  and  towards  its  consequents.  And  of  the  two 
parts  of  experience  severally  thus  engaged,  is  it  not  as  plain  as 
any  thing  theoretically  can  be  plain,  that  where  there  is  a 
balance  so  unequally  weighted  as  is  here  the  case,  the  strain 
open  attention  must  be  upon  the  same  side  that  Nature  herself 
has  so  partially  favoured  :'i< — ^the  side,  namely,  attached  to  the 

*  I  am  aware  here  of  a  kind  of  ridicule  likely  to  rest  upon  my  expo- 
sition, which  it  seems  to  me  I  onght  not  to  tiy  to  defend  it  from.  It 
win  naturally  occur  to  every  reader,  that  it  is  the  simplest  thing 
possible  that  the  Past,  which  has  actually  had  its  status  in  the  world, 
Bhonld  be  more  impressive  than  the  Future  which  as  yet  has  had  no 
status  there.  But  the  liMst  is,  that  the  very  necessity  of  General  views, 
from  their  religious  character,  is  to  take  events  under  the  sense  of  the 
omnipresent  Now.  In  considering  the  Plan  of  universal  life,  aa  a  Plan, 
I  assert  there  if  no  ft  prion  right  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  one 
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inieredt  of  the  Past,  supported  by  the  instinets  of  orer-^mpping 
paternity,  and  not  the  side  of  the  Fatore,  which  has  no  olfaer 
representatiye  than  those  of  pony  infEoicy! 

We  know,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  so; — still,  however,  does 
there  remain  to  be  done  thaty  which  accordingly  let  ns  now  set 
about  doing.  Let  ns,  namely,  only  see  hew  it  mmt  haye  been 
so.  That  is,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  as  we  do,  in  hitherto  only 
the  vagae  nn-checked  manner  of  experience  taken  in  the  general 
mass,  let  ns  convince  omrselves  of  the  validity  of  onr  impression 
by  following  it  into  detail. 

The  main  impediment  to  the  growth  of  abstraction,  we  see, 
is  the  force  of  irritated  egoism,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
being  crashed  into  outward  silence  in  the  first  instance,  cairies 
itself  forward,  as  a  state  of  irrational  indignation,  to  relieve 
itself  upon  the. head  of  a  new  victim,  as  yet  unborn;  thus 
propagating  a  continual  current  of  oppression.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  it  follows,  which  tends  to  diminifth  the  egoism,  is 
indirectly  an  aid  to  abstraction.  And  this,  surely,  is  it  not 
eminently  the  work  that,  as  already  noted,  is  of  right  allotted 
to  the  affections  to  perform?  while  this,  also,  is  a  matter  of 
further  note,  now  to  be  heeded,  that  these,  characteristically, 
have  their  proper  representation  in  the  actual  plan  of  Natore, 
in  one  solely  out  of  the  two  phases  of  parentage:  in  that 
feminine  side  of  the  relation,  namely,  which  I  have  hitherto 
advisedly  ignored, — just  for  this  reason,  that  the  sort  of  eultnre 
under  consideration,  was,  from  its  regard  only  to  intellect  and 
intellectual  feeling,  really  not  associated,  in  the  rule  of  things, 
with  the  proper  province  of  women  in  the  period  of  human 
history  referred  to.  Direct  spiritual  influence  could  in  no  way 
proceed  from  the  extremely  low  state  of  mental  development 


differentiatioii  ont  of  the  Now  than  to  the  other.  And  therefore  if  lAy 
exposition  apt)ear8  ridicoloas  from  adhering  to  this  transcendental  aspect, 
in  contradiction  to  the  common- sense  aspect  of  the  same  matter,  I 
believe  it  is,  still,  simply  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
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naliarally  coineideiit  with  the  condition  of  household  slavery 
ineyitahle  to  women  in  barbarous  tiines.  Bat  then,  indirectly^ 
this  is  no  cause  at  all  preventatiye  to  their  having  afforded  the 
real  aid  towards  such  development,  which  the  nature  of  things 
made  the  peculiar  requisition  of  the  case.  For  still  it  was 
their  office,  even  in  the  depth  of  their  beginning  incapacity  for 
direct  furtherance,  then,  as  ever  afterwards,  to  smooth  the 
ground  in  which  alone  spiritual  wisdom  could  take  its  root. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  Mother,  most  truly  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  must  have  remained  for  ever  a  problem  impossible  of 
fulfilment,  that  any  thing  should  actually  have  been  found  of 
capability  to  soften  away  the  antagonism,  that  hence  would 
have  endured  to  the  last  as  the  effectual  impediment  to  all  and 
every  degree  of  mutual  understanding,  to  be  arrived  at  between 
the  father  and  the  son.  But — ^independently  of  this  part  of 
the  matter,  lying  within  the  consideration  of  the  division  of 
human  nature  into  the  sexes,  which,  for  the  simplification 
of  the  subject,  it  is  most  desirable  to  leave  altogether  out  of 
sight  for  the  present, — ^the  fact  is,  that  nature  has  also  secretly 
laid  the  design  of  a  similar  assistance,  that  is  to  act  even 
directly,  though  more  slowly,  within  the  nature  of  the  male  half 
of  humanity  themselves:  namely,  by  infusing,  as  it  were,  a 
seed  of  womanliness,  that  ripens  in  the  fiAther's  own  being, 
as  soon  as  the  force  of  physical  manhood  has  once  had  its  full 
play,  and  thence  begun  to  abate.  The  tyrant,  grown  old  and 
feeble,  would  be  forced  to  tremblsy — ^the  woman*s  part! — and 
before  his  very  sons.  And  hence,  in  time,  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  necessity,  tyrants  would  learn  to  make  pro- 
vision beforehand  for  the  season  of  retribution,  just  by  for- 
bearing somewhat  of  the  full  exercise  of  their  own  opportunity 
of  oppression,  while  strength  yet  remained  with  them.  Gradu- 
ally firom  this  would  come  the  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  sons 
towards  their  humbled  fiithers,  of  compassionate  protection, 
exactly  as  if  the  relation  had  now  been  reversed,  and  the 
parents  had  taken  the  place  of  children  to  the  latter.     And  at 
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last  would  come  a  deliberate  restramt,  pat  upon  the  verbal 
expression  of  egoism,  that  had  so  long  been  the  spur  to  keep 
the  relation  in  its  state  of  lively  contention.  The  &ther  wonld 
learn  the  courtesy  to  waive  the  exhibition  of  his  own  personal 
merits  as  the  means  of  trimnph  over  his  son,  and  would  refer 
instead  to  those  which  had  been  described  to  him  by  his  own 
father;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  backgroond  the  boast  of  superiority  wa&  thus  removed, 
the  less  and  less  would  it  be  received  as  matter  of  offence  by 
the  personality  of  the  pnpil-listener.  Btill  less,  however,  would 
be  the  occasion  of  irritating  snggestions,  when  the  parent-teacher  , 
was  rendered  incapable  of  possible  rivalry  for  the  fature,  by  hia 
lying  at  the  time  mider  the  harden  of  old  age ;  and  yet  leas 
still,  when  it  was  no  longer  the  father,  bat  the  fstther  of  the 
father,  who  was  the  speaker.  It  is  from  the  lips  of  the  aged 
grand-sire  alone,  that  mast  first  have  fallen  the  coansel  that 
would  come  to  youth  with  the  novel  apprehension  of  Wisdom. 
For,  ceasing  now  at  last  to  listen  at  all  under  the  influence  of 
crude  personal  /«ar,  he  would  begin  to  know  what  it  was  to 
revere.*  And  this  experience  having  been  attained,  close  upon 
the  human  mind,  we  feel  at  once,  must  have  been  the  tangible 
development  of  genuine  religion. 

The  ideal  picture  of  youth  stunulated  to  the  sense  of  glory 
by  the  tales  of  old,  delivered  glowing  from  the  enthusiastic 
memory  of  honoured  age, — while  the  influence  of  the  mother 
is  entirely  a  combining  one  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  respectfai 
attention  in  the  minds  of  her  children;  and  even  the  fiftther 
is  also  perforce  drawn  into  the  group,  by  a  willing  moment 
of  cessation  from  the  deeds  of  war  which  he  holds  to  be  the 
general  rightful  occupation  for  himself: — ^forms,  as  every  one 
instantly  feels,  the  noblest  conception  of  any  that  we  can  repre* 
sent  to  ourselves  of  the  primitive  domestic  condition.  And  yet 
how  inevitable  it  was,  that  the  brighter  the  glorification  that  was 

•  To /ear  by  reflection: — ^this,  I  Bnppose,  is  in  taioi  the  etymolosioal 
meaning  of  the  word  to  revere. 
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thus  being  imparted  to  the  thought  of  times  that  were  gone  by, 
the  deeper  was  the  gloom  that  at  the  same  time  was  being 
thrown  over  the  fatnre,  and  even  the  present! — seeing  that 
the  now  debilitated  chief,  like  Nestor, — or  wanrior-bard,  like 
Ossian, — conld  only  finish  off  the  moral  of  his  tale,  by  an 
homiliating  pity  for  the  **  degenerate  days  '*  that  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  his  aaditors.  And  what  mtut  have  been  the  practical 
effect  of  teaching  sneh  as  this, — ^what  else  could  it  have  been, 
except  persistently  to  maintain  in  the  minds  of  yonth  their  own 
opposite  egoism,  even  in  the  yery  act  of  softening  its  primitiYe 
harshness?  The  religions  worship  of  ancestors,  resulting  out 
of  this  heroic  exaltation  of  the  primitiye  fathers  of  mankind, 
could  only  be  the  feeble  and  ineffective  superstition  that  natn- 
rally  moulded  itself  according  to  that  which  was  its  origin, — 
the  garmlons  boast  of  senility. 

If,  then,  we  conceive  the  youth  now  driven,  as  he  must  sooner 
or  later  have  been,  by  the  disdainful  condemnation  of  his  own 
merits,  into  a  contemplative  inquisition  as  to  the  justice  of  it ; 
without  having,  however,  as  yet  the  slightest  notion  of  question- 
ing its  truth :  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  instinctive  defence  upon 
which  he  would  fall  back  must  have  been  this  following  retort  of 
of  impiety: — **  If  I  am  a  being  so  degraded,  whose  is  the  fault 
bnt  that  of  the  god-like  fathers  who  begot  me", — or,  more 

abstractly,  '<  of  the  father-gods  who  made  me?" ^And  this 

complaint,  once  started,  I  say  could  only  end  in  the  doctrinal 
adjustment  contained  in  the  notion  of  the  **  Fall ".  The  natural 
import  of  that  notion,  in  fact,  I  would  define  as  consisting  in 
this  very  thing:  it  is  the  working  out  of  the  necessary  separation 
(differentiation)  of  the  idea  of  the  foxier  as  deity,  from  the  idea 
of  the  father  as  concrete  man,  effected  as  ukdeb  pbbssubb  of 

THE   BATTLING  EGOISMS. 

For,  first,  as  regards  the  general  necessity  of  the  abstraction 
being  made  at  aU :  it  is  impossible  that  the  continual  shifting 
of  the  idea  of  the  father,  backwards  upon  the  grandfather  in 
the  first  place,  and  thence  upon  fathers  more  and  more  remote. 
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should  not  end  by  the  forming  of  an  excessively  Tagae  sense  of 
a  Father  who  comprises  within  himself  every  one  of  the  indi- 
vidual others,  and  yet  who  is  something  quite  different  from 
any  one  of  them : — and  this  is  the  abstraction  ii^  question.  It  is 
the  mental  creation  of  a  Being,  which,  indefinite  as  it  is,  is  thence 
all  the  more  capable  of  being  conceived  as  immeasurably  more 
glorious,  and  especially  more  terrible,  than  any  of  the  individual 
representatives  of  the  superior  power  and  authority  attached,  as 
of  characteristic  necessity,  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  father.  And 
hence,  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  conflicting  egoisms : — ^while, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  tendency  of  unjust  rebuke  (especially 
when  urged  home  to  the  youth  with  the  practical  object  of 
stirring  him  on  to  action  in  life,)  to  excite  resentment,  which, 
more  and  more,  is  felt  to  be  rightfully  directed  against  the 
framing  of  his  natural  constitution :  that  is,  against  his  father 
and  ancestors  in  the  character  of  his  own  Maker: — on  the  other 
hand,  this  much  more  just  kind  of  resentment  than  the  personal, 
intrinsically  considered,  is  slavishly  kept  down  from  expressing 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  superstitious  subjection  required 
by  the  notion  of  the  Abstract  Father  as  alone  at  present  it  is 
understood.  The  youth  feels  his  own  amenability  to  rebuke, 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  in  which  he  truly  finds  himself 
to  fulfil  the  demand  which  the  boastfdl  comparison  makes  upon 
him ;  he  is  compelled  by  nature  to  resent  the  injustice  done  to 
him  by  the  rebuke ;  he  dares  not,  however,  cast  the  resentment 
where  most  reasonably  it  ought  to  be  made  to  fall.  And  the 
result  of  the  complication  is  this  inevitable  one, — ^most  advan- 
tageous as  a  temporary  arrangement,  however  revolting  to  the 
ripened  moral  sense  of  our  own  times, — ^that  he  must  flatter 
his  supposed  Abstract  Tyrant,  by  throwing  all  the  blame  in  the 
matter  of  his  own  short-comings — not  upon  himself!  very  far 
from  it :  this  is  the  very  last  thing  that  it  ever  occurs  to  human 
beings  to  think  of  1  it  is  the  thing  that  it  takes  ages  of  Christian 
experience  ever  to  suggest  to  human  nature ! — not  upon  himself, 
but  upon  his  remote  ancestors.    He  acknowledges,  as  according 
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to  his  own  notion  it  is  becoming  in  him  to  acknowledge  respect- 
ing the  Sovereign  Creator,  that  He  made  men  just  as  they  ought 
to  be,  that  is,  perfect,  at  the  beginning ;  while,  all  the  time,  he 
is  equally  cajoling  the  egoism  belonging  to  himself  which  is 
determined  at  all  events  to  shift  the  blame  off  his  own  shoulders, 
and  also  gratifying  his  own  instinct  of  resentment  by  flinging 
the  blame  back  npon  the  very  objects  which  have  been  so 
obnoxiously  presented  to  him  as  models.  **  If  those  boasted 
ancestors  of  mine  ",  it  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to  mutter 
to  himself,  "  were  really  so  much  better  constituted  than  I  am, 
why  were  they,  after  all,  so  much  greater  fools  than  oyer  I 
would  have  been  in  their  place !  Let  me  only  have  had  the 
chance  that  Adam  had,  and  see  if  ever  /  would  have  fallen  1" 
This  is  the  inevitable  spirit  implied  by  the  doctrinal  fiction ; 
and  the  rendering  it  into  utterance  so  distinct  as  is  therein 
afforded,  must  accordingly,  I  argue,  have  conveyed  at  the  time 
predsely  the  kind  of  malignant  satisfaction  that  was  called  for. 
It  was  the  very  unworthiness  of  the  notion,  you  see  I  conceive, 
that  made  it  just  the  thing  that  was  wanted,  and  that  consti- 
tuted it  thence  the  full  embodiment  of  the  actual  state  of  mind 
with  regard  to  each  of  these  its  essential  points :  the  grossness  of 
the  existing  egoism,  and  the  modicum  of  abstract  principle  yet 
attained.  For  there  is  in  it  the  yielded  admission  (compulsively 
obtained)  of  the  higher  worth  residing  in  former  predecessors, 
and  yet  in  such  way  yielded  as  to  afford  not  the  least  conces- 
sion that  really  affects  the  personality  of  the  admitter; — ^there 
is  the  decided  recognition  of  actual  degeneracy,  without  the 
slightest  confession  of  blame  residing  in  self; — and  there  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  beginning  counteraction  to  the  crass  egoism, 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  permanent  Power  and  Greatness,  such 
as  might  not  dare  to  be  tampered  with  in  the  way  of  blame,  that, 
I  consider,  perfectly  represents  the  religious  feeling  in  the  matter, 
such  as  it  was  then  only  capable  of  being  maintained. 

It  was,  accordingly,  this  adaptation  of  the  notion  of  the 
•<  Fall "  to  the  state  of  mental  need,  that  I  would  therefore  say 
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seenred  to  it  a  finn  rooting,  once  for  all,  aa  the  foundation  of 
every  kind  of  religions  belief  henceforth  to  be  ever  possessed 
by  mankind.  For,  observe,  it  is  thus  that  I  gain  the  very  same 
kiod  of  backward-telling  logical  force,  on  behalf  of  this  present 
way  of  my  treating  the  traditional  basis  that  I  hold  in  commoa 
with  the  orthodox,  that  they  have  made  so  much  nse  of  npon 
theirs.  Theologians  found  that  it  was  a  thing  consistent  with 
the  character  that  they  had  learned,  experimentally,  to  attribute 
to  God,  that  He  should  be  credited  with  having  imparted  to 
early  mankind  a  proper  <*  revelation'*  respectlog  this  supposed 
inferiority  of  then-existing  condition  to  previous-existing  con- 
dition; building  up  their  argument  to  that  effect  upon  the 
power  of  conclusions  subsequently  gained  through  later  and 
riper  *'  revelation."  But  so  do  I  also  avail  myself  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  retrospective  conclusiveness,  when  I  say,  as 
I  here  do,  that  the  making  out  for  themselves  of  this  notion  of 
their  **  fallen  condition",  as  I  have  here  supposed  the  case  of 
it  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  those  only  naturally  self-instructed 
human  beings, — and  with  an  actual  religious  advantage  to  them- 
selves in  so  doing,  that  is  confirmed  as  such  to  u«  by  the  fiurther 
advantage  to  which  it  was  preparatory, — is  likewise  to  ns  a  &ct 
that,  in  a  quite  parallel  manner  with  orthodox  experience,  helps 
to  bear  out  all  our  experimentally-obtained  convictions  as  to 
what  belongs  to  the  consistency  of  character,  no  longer  vaguely 
stated  by  us  as  residing  in  Ood,  but  residing  specially  in  human 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  nature  of  religion  on  the 
other. 

Let  me,  however,  earnestly  entreat  your  attention,  above 
all,  to  thk: — Supposing  the  foregoing  representation  to  be  the 
mainly  correct  one  for  which  I  assume  it,  how  significant  is  the 
sign  with  which  it  already  furnishes  us,  as  to  what  is,  and  haa 
been,  the  actual  method  employed  by  Natural  Providence  in 
this  work  of  the. developing  within  us  of  our  religious  faculties  I 
We  have  seen  before,  in  the  way  of  general  principle,  how  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  effects  are  brought  to  pass  throng 
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counter-action  of  facts  of  directly  opposite  sort:  at  the  same 
time,  also,  that  to  the  human  agent  in  the. matter,  the  sort  of 
conseionsness  present  to  him  in  the  transaction  is  that  which  is 
entirely  alien  from  the  real  bearing  of  the  transaction; — but 
here  we  have  an  example  of  such  process,  in  immediate 
presentation,  which,  notwithstanding  the  preparation  our  prin- 
ciple has  afforded  for  it,  wiU  awaken  within  ns  the  feeling  as 
of  what  was  notiohe  expected.  Conld  we  have  belieyed  that  it 
should  have  been,  in  truth,  through  the  Tery  means  of  nothing 
else  than  the  passionate  Self-ism  of  man,  that  should  really 
have  been  effscted  for  him  that  totally  antagonistic  principle  to 
8elf-ism,  which  in  fact  was  from  its  very  antagonism  to  serve 
exactly  as  the  remedy  for  itself  I  And  yet, — ^if  the  above  be 
true, — is  it  not  evident  how  this  has  been  the  case  ?  The  very 
result  of  the  party  struggle  here  imagined  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  human  beings,  when  considered  as  that  effect 
in  mass  which  comes  out  of  the  multitudinously-accumulated 
heap  of  consequences  from  all  these  petty  individual  irritations, 
is  none  other  than  this:  the  intrinsically  fixing,  and  fixing  for 
ever,  of  that  which  is  to  be  henceforth  for  men  the  solely 
adequate  character  of  the  Symbol  to  be  appropriated  to  the  as 
yet  only  just  dawning  Abstraction  of  Deity.  Never,  it  seems  to 
me,  after  the  conception  should  have  once  arisen  in  the  way  that 
I  have  supposed,  could  there  be  any  possibility  of  Deity  being 
thought  of,  in  the  manner  of  a  settled  and  generally-accepted 
image,  otherwise  than  thus  symbolized:  namely,  under  this 
form  of  human  Paternity.  And  that  Deity  should  be  so  thought 
of, — ^that  this  Symbol  should  so  have  been  definitely  fixed, — 
who  is  there  that  will  dispute  it  to  have  been  a  fact  amid  the 
events  of  the  histoiy  of  human  InteUect,  that  is  in  very  deed 
identical  with  what  we  must  count  as  the  actual  birth  of 
Beligion?  So  to  prove  it  will,  at  all  events,  be  the  thread 
of  my  entire  demonstration  to  follow.  But,  i^  it  be  so,— 
if  Beligion  be  also  that  rightfril  ^antagonist  to,  and  remedy 
for.  Self-ism,  which  I  think  nobody  will,  any  more  than  the 
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preceding  assertion,  dispute: — ^how,  then,  I  repeat,  most  we 
marvel,  and  admire  as  we  marvel,  tiiat  this  so  wondrous  a  woidc 
of  remedy  should  indeed  have  been  brought  about,  nevertheless, 
by  means  that  to  us  appear  so  altogether  unworthy  of  being 
employed  to  such  endl — ^true  as  it  is  also,  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  evident  to  us  how,  according  to  the  existing  ordination  of 
things,  there  was  no  other  means  present  which  ix)uld  have  been 
employed  for  such  end.  For  what  can  be  more  palpable  than 
that,  if  this  work  of  definite  Symbolization  had  not  been  thus 
brought  about,  through  the  agency  of  the  low  instinct  to  which 
I  have  attributed  it,  nothing  certainly  was  there  at  that  period 
in  the  condition  of  the  agent  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
think  the  right  one  to  be  employed  in  the  matter, — namely,  the 
power  of  direct  Thought, — that  would  not  in  itself  have  utterly 
failed  to  accomplish  it ! 


SECTION  n.  —  THE  NOTION  OF  DIVINE  PATEBNITT,  C0N8I- 
DEBED  AS  TO  ITS  OBIOIN,  TBACBD  BAOK  INTO  THE  CONDITION 
OF   FBJS-BELiaiON. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  point  in  our  investigation,  where, 
I  believe,  it  becomes  first  obvious  what  is  the  natural  range 
that  actually  belongs  to  the  subject  we  have  undertaken: — a 
range,  namely,  that,  as  we  shall  presently  consider,  will  carry 
us,  when  duly  followed  out,  into  even  much  remoter  depths  of 
human  experience  than  those  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
searching.    For  our  proper  object  (as,  we  have  to  remember, 
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it  was  indeed  laid  ont  from  the  beginning,  bnt  certainly  as  it 
has  now,  at  all  events,  become  plainly  perceptible,)  is,  notwith- 
standing its  being  pursued  under  the  cireumstantially-deter* 
mined  form  of  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
really  the  same  thing  as  an  investigation  into  the  natural  origin 
of  Beligion  Universal.  And,  low  as  we  have  ahready  gone,  we 
are  still  far  from  having  penetrated  deep  enough  for  the  actual 
finding  of  this.  But  the  ground  here  becomes  of  such  extreme 
and  solemn  importance, — as  who  could  do  otherwise  than 
esteem  itl — that  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  as  to  the 
security  of  the  principles  by  which  we  are  abiding.  It  seems 
to  me  therefore  necessary  here  to  make  a  certain  pause,  with 
regard  to  those  principles,  before  proceeding  any  farther  with 
the  analysis.  I  must  ask  the  reader,  with  the  view  to  being 
actually  furnished  with  what  is  purely  indispensable  for  any 
degree  of  success  at  all  in  the  latter,  to  suffer  me  first  to  dwell 
and  at  some  length,  as  well  as  with  the  utmost  caution,  upon 
two  matters  of  general  consideration :  of  very  different  nature, 
indeed,  from  one  another,  but  which,  I  believe  I  may  say,  are 
equally  with  one  another  of  the  highest  necessity  to  be  held  by 
OS  with  firmness  and  accuracy,  before  we  can  hope  to  gain  any 
thing  upon  the  road  that  we  are  taking. 

The  first,  then,  of  these  relates  to  the  typical  character  of 
our  investigation.  It  will,  I  hope,  not  be  forgotten  that  I  have 
already  insisted,  in  the  way  of  general  principle,  upon  the 
essentialness  of  our  regarding  it  in  this  light ;  but  at  this  special 
point  we  come  to  the  matter  where  there  is  such  peculiar  need 
of  the  immediate  application  of  the  principle, — ^that  is,  where 
there  is  such  peculiar  need  of  due  self-consciousness  as  to  this 
mode  of  om:  own  thought  in  the  matter, — ^that  the  call  for  an 
explicit  attention  to  the  principle  has  become  imperative.  We 
are  now  come  to  what  we  may  consider  the  crucial  station  of 
difficulty  with  regard  to  Histoiy.  We  have,  here  if  ever,  to 
make  out  distinctly  for  ourselves  what  indeed  is  the  position 
which  we  are  to  feel  ourselves  legitimately  bound  to  assume 
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towards  it,  in  the  analogioally-probable  suggestions  whieh  we 
are  setting  ourselves  to  work  oat,  through  theory,  in  the  mode 
that  we  know  to  be  really  an  illegitimate  invasion  into  the  pro- 
vince belonging  to  History,  which,  if  Bistory  were  really  present 
there  in  power  to  maintain  its  own,  we  should  call  down  upon 
ourselves  ignominious  expulsion  for  the  venturing  upon.  And 
this  is  the  same  thing,  manifestly,  as  what  I  have  just  said: 
namely,  that  we  must  gain  a  nicety  of  entire  consciousness 
within  ourselves,  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  should  have  to 
answer  to  History,  if  History  loere  there  in  presence  to  claim 
his  own: — how  far  we  must  own  ourselves  entirely  amenable 
to  his  jurisdiction;  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  still 
hold  to  our  right,  as  aliens,  to  remain  in  a  certain  subordinate 
independence  upon  him. 

I  say,  <'as  aliens"; — ^for  is  it  not  clear  that  in  a  case  like 
this  present  one,  our  actual  quest  is  of  an  exactly  contrary 
nature  to  that  which  History,  in  itself,  has  any  power  to  teach 
us?  If  it  were  the  facts  of  human  occurrences,  of  which 
History  properly  consists,  that  we  were  bent  upon  ascertaining 
for  their  own  sake,  the  ''law  to  ourselves'*  that  we  should 
frame  in  the  matter  would  be  one  of  perfect  self-surrender, — of 
unconditional  abandonment  of  all  pre-conceived  notions,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  should  appear  to  enable  us  to  fill  up,  with 
always  analogical  probability,  the  historical  blank  before  us. 
But  now  our  object  is,  instead  of  this,  to  discover  only  tiie 
History  of  Principle, — of  Beligious  Principle:  human  firsts  ore 
therefore  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  us,  except  only  as 
they  lend  themselves  to  guiding — as  we  must  always  acknow- 
ledge they  have  the  sole  and  sovereign  right  of  guiding, — our 
own  constructive  images  respecting  that  birth  and  progress  of 
Principle,  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  no  other  way  than  by  such 

images. ^And,  accordingly,  I  trust  that  in  what  I  have  said 

in  the  foregoing  chapter,  no  reader  will  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  I  was  conceiving  myself  actually  to  re-produce  any  thing 
like  a  direct  expression  of  human  feeling,  as  having  really  taken 
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place  in  the  maimer  that  I  have  stated.  Snch  an  interpretation 
would)  in  fact,  be  60  fisttal  to  the  integrity  of  my  whole  scheme, 
that,  little  likely  as  it  is  that  it  should  have  been  made,  I  mast 
be  allowed  expressly  to  guard  myself  against  it.  The  tmcan- 
saoumess  on  the  part  of  the  human  beings  who  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  growth  of  religious  principle,  is  so  indispensable 
a  point,  that  it  is  especially  needful  to  be  seen  borne  out  in  the 
detailed,  as  well  as  in  the  theoretic,  scheme ;  and  yet  this  the 
supposition  of  direct  expression  upon  the  subject  would  utterly 
stultify.  But,  moreover,  consider  this: — ^not  only  would  it 
have  been  a  thing  of  the  most  evident  imnaturalnessj  to  attri- 
bute to  beings  so  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  as  those  in 
question,  an  intellectual  effort  such  as  that  of  deliberately 
working  out  a  theoretic  satisfaction  for  their  wounded  egoism : 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  of  the  sort  that  my  scheme  especially  rests 
upon,  that  direct  expression  was,  in  itself,  a  natural  impossi- 
hilUy  at  the  period  of  time  concerned.  For,  until  the  final 
period  had  arrived  when  the  notion  of  the  '<  Fall"  had  received 
its  destined  embodiment  in  tangible  dogma, — ^which  we  know 
did  not  take  place  till  far  hereafter  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
faith, — ^there  were  still  unexistent  the  very  words  and  phrases 
by  which  alone  it  was  possible  that  the  notion  should  be  directly 
talked  about.  And  the  special  desirableness  of  attending  to 
this  is  the  following: — only  thus  can  we  make  ourselves  aware 
of  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  influence  which  it  is  here  believed 
was  the  real  influence  at  work  in  the  creation  of  Religion :  here 
believed,  I  say,  in  pointed  contradistinction  from  what  is  asserted 
of  the  character  of  the  influence  by  the  orthodox.  They  sup- 
pose religious  effects  to  be  brought  about  by  sudden,  violent, 
miraculous,  accessions  of  progress ;  toe,  always,  by  a  movement 
that  is  infinitely  gradual.  And  therefore  I  argue  that  it  is  just 
the  vague  sort  of  sentiment  that  is,  as  here  supposed,  destitute 
as  yet  of  connexion  with  language,  although  it  still  is  capable 
of  association  with  practical  feeling,  that  accordingly  has 
the  extremely  feeble  degree  of  efficiency,  though  still  a  real 
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efficiency,  which  is  just  what  onr  theoretic  consistency  requires. 
And  snrely  also  it  is  that  which  is  in  the  plainest  accordance 
with  the  actual  prohahilities  of  savage  life,  that  the  influence 
exercised  upon  these  rude  heings  hy  religious  conceptions  should 
have  formed  hut  the  minutest  fragment,  when  compared  with 
that  exercised  hy  their  suhjects  of  interest  in  general.  GroBs 
ohjects  of  animal  ei\joyment  or  revenge  were  that  which  all  hut 
filled  up  their  lives ! — ^But  so  also  it  is  this  very  minuteness 
which  hy  my  scheme  is  the  only  thing  in  the  case  that  could 
have  heen  effective.  For, — ^bear  this  well  in  mind: — ^the  only 
result  in  the  way  of  religious  formation  which  I  have  indeed 
assigned  to  this  minute  influence  to  fulfil,  is  simply  this :  the 
determining,  out  of  two  directions  that  are  seemingly  both 
possible,  the  one  direction  in  Which  the  course  of  religious 
development  should  thenceforward  have  to  flow.  Is  it  not 
evident,  I  ask  you,  that  for  an  effect  such  as  this,  no  influence 
conceivable  could  have  been  actually  adapted,  except  exactly 
what  has  been  now  described:  that  is,  as  proceeding  out  of 
this  same  tacit  working  of  the  almost  insensible  energy  derived 
from  the  existing  amount  of  incipient  savage  intelligence? — ^for 
the  conceiving  of  which,  it  is  indeed  true,  we  need  rightfully  to 
carry  back  our  thought  even  into  ages  that  are  very  far  in 
advance  of  those  counted  as  historical. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  our  theoretic  consis- 
tency  is  in  danger  of  betraying  itself,  the  instant  that,  through 
a  supposed  necessity  attached  to  our  due  allegiance  to  historical 
truth,  we  lapse  into  the  real  un-truth  of  conceiving  that  what 
we  have  to  aim  towards  is  the  actual  facts  of  human  life, 
instead  of  the  typical  image  of  those  facts, — ^the  instant  that  we 
confound,  and  thereby  falsify,  the  history  of  Religion,  as  if  it 
were  not  the  essentially  different  thing  that  it  is  from  the  history 
of  human  beings.  As  the  lamatwalness  just  repudiated  would 
have  formed  a  general  falsification  with  r^ard  to  what  my 
theory  assumes  as  the  true  course  of  religious  progress,  so 
there  is  a  most  stringently  observable  particular  falsification 
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of  the  same  kind,  to  which  I  have  to  note  that  the  snbject  is 
liable;  and  not  only  this,  but  into  which  I  have  to  show  that 
orthodox  thought  has  actnallj,  in  a  most  notable  manner, 
fallen: — ^the  exhibition  of  which  has  indeed  constituted  the 
immediate  occasion  for  onr  need  of  at  present  dwelling  upon 
this  matter  of  subtle  distinction.  Before,  however,  I  proceed 
to  point  it  out, — or,  rather,  as  the  necessary  step  for  the  ena- 
bling myself  to  point  it  out, — ^let  me  say  thus  much  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  I  consider  that  my  own  scheme  is  rendered 
clear  from  the  liability  in  question.  It  is  quite  open  to  any 
one  who  should  attend  to  the  description  in  my  foregoing 
chapter,  to  object  that,  passing  over  the  matter  of  verbal 
expression  which  I  have  just  answered,  there  is  stiU  the  follow- 
ing charge  against  it:  namely,  that,  if  not  as  to  the  direct  use 
of  words,  yet  at  all  events  in  respect  of  the  general  mode  of 
religious  feeling,  there  must  have  been  intended  by  me, — or,  if 
there  was  not,  there  ought  to  have  been, — some  actual  resem- 
blance of  an  accurate  kind  to  the  hidden  historical  fact  of  the 
ease,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  accusation  that  no  precise 
example  of  such  a  process  is  any  where  to  be  found  by  us,  look 
for  it  whether  we  may  amongst  existing  tribes  of  savages,  or  in 
our  record  of  any  of  those  that  have  formerly  replenished  the 

earth. ^Now,  to  this,  there  is  akeady  an  answer  lying  ready, 

which  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  as  a  general  one,  just  in  merely 
resting  the  case  upon  the  same  general  rule  which  comparative 
science  has  amply  established,  with  regard  to  the  survival  of 
other  kinds  of  organic  specimens;  acknowledging  (as  surely 
there  can  be  reason  to  acknowledge,)  no  restriction  whatever  to 
its  application  when  the  specimens  are  now  those  of  ideal  forma- 
tions, instead  of,  as  heretofore  ordinarily  treated  of,  concrete 
formations.  I  mean,  the  rule  that  typical  perfection,  such  as  is 
in  its  nature  appropriate  to  an  age  now  long  past,  has,  in  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  such,  that  which  destroys  the  probability  of  the 
organic  specimens  possessing  it  being  now  extant,  either  within 
the  range  of  actual  existence,  or  in  preserved  remembrance: 
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on  the  one  hand,  because  the  typical  perfection  which  was 
appropriate  to  a  past  age  is  of  the  highest  unlikelihood  to 
occur  in  onr  own  age ;  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  typical 
perfection  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  when  it  %tas 
appropriate,  was,  from  the  very  reason  of  its  being  that  typical 
perfection,  subject  to  the  inevitable  consequence  of  being 
speedily  merged  into  the  altered  character  which  naturally 
must  have  ensued  for  the  carrying  on  and  ripening  of  the  type. 
Under  this  rule,  I  say,  I  have  an  answer  abready  supplied  me» 
that  if,  in  those  early  ages,  which  alone  I  have  in  this  case 
within  my  own  contemplation,  there  should  have  actually 
occurred  a  process  of  religious  developmant  in  close  re8eDa[hlaiiOQ 
to  the  speculative  type  I  have  afforded,  it  would  still  have  been 
the  really  natural  course  of  things  that  all  distinct  trace  of  it 

would  now  remain  hidden  from  us. ^But  yet,  however  just 

a  reply  this  reference  may,  and  I  think  does,  afford,  upon  the 
general  ground  of  the  matter,  I  fiilly  admit  that  it  is,  and  upon 
my  own  view  in  especial,  entirely  inadequate  to  stand  as  dealing 
with  the  particular  truth  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

For  the  peculiar  conflict  I  have  now  come  into  with  orthodox 
thought  is  this :  that  when,  in  bringing  my  speculative  view  to 
bear  upon  the  facts  of  human  experience  as  they  do  lie  before 
us  historically-determined  in  the  matter,  I  proceed,  as  it  is 
required  of  me  to  proceed,  to  make  question  as  to  which  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  particular  nations  of  the  earth  it  is  likely 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  typical  perfection  should  have 
occurred  amongst:  it  so  happens  that  the  one  upon  which 
orthodoxy  has  so  unhesitatingly  fixed  as  its  own  typical  speci- 
men, is  precisely  the  one  above  all  others  that  I  find  I  must  not 
fix  upon  for  mine.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  whatever  of  diffi- 
culty, upon  my  principle,  that  such  contradiction  should  have 
arisen;  but  rather  is  it, — ^granting  me  my  own  principles, — 
exactly  that  which  should  have  been  expected  to  have  arisen. 
For,  looking  at  the  religious  facts  which  human  history  spreads 
out  before  us,  as  it  so  spreads  them  out,  it  was  inevitable  that 
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orthodoxy,  upon  its  own  principle,  cotdd  think  nothing  else 
than  that  the  one  cafle  of  special  or,  as  I  should  express  the 
same  idea,  of  typical  development,  was  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
If  religion,  I  say^  had  really  come  in  the  way  that  orthodoxy 
supposes  it  to  have  come, — ^that  is,  as  a  perfect  whole  at  once, 
all  in  the  mass, — ^it  was  only  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  reception 
of  it  could  possibly  be  attributed.  And  yet,  observe  how,  for 
a  considerable  time  past,  there  has  befallen  this  natural  suppo- 
sition one  of  those  dilemmas  which  always  come  for  the  checking 
and  rectifying  of  suppositions  that  are  not  true  ones :  I  mean, 
the  dilemma  produced  by  the  extended  knowledge  of  history, 
which  in  this  case  has  made  it  generally  apparent  to  all  well- 
informed  persons,  that  this  fundamental  scheme  as  to  the 
worldly  course  of  religion  has  undergone  a  decided  critical 
conviction  of  being  an  erroneous  one.  Few  persons  at  all 
versed  in  the  subject  will  now  care  to  dispute,  that  the  notion 
of  the  ''  Fall "  was  so  far  from  being  native  to  the  Hebrew 
thought,  that  there  was  even  a  quite  peculiar  obviousness,  to 
be  felt  the  instant  the  orthodox  pre-possession  gave  way,  in 
expressly  the  very  fact  of  its  being  otherwise:  that  is,  in  its 
being  received  by  the  Hebrews  expressly  in  the  manner  of  an 
external  graft, — that  graft  being  also,  as  we  know,  derived 
in  truth  out  of  a  soO  that  lay  as  much  farther  East  than  the 
Hebrew  in  point  of  contemplative  illumination,  as  it  did  in 
geographical  position.  Fully,  however,  as  this  decision  may 
have  been  critically  admitted,  I  must  protest  that  the  entire 
import  of  the  fact  does  not,  and  cannot,  make  itself  manifest, 
until  solely  it  be  considered  under  the  here-maintained  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  development.  Under  any  view  different 
from  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  '<  obviousness  "  of  the  bearing 
of  the  circumstance  in  question  loses  aU  its  point.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  thoroughly  acknowledged  as  our  postulated 
assumption  this  two-fold  thing, — namely,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  tendency  to  form  religious  ideas  was  that  which  lay 
diffused  through  the  universal  mind  of  human  beings,  and  was 
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therefore  antecedently  capable  of  taking  a  definite  and  perma- 
nent arrangement  in  any  sphere  of  hmnan  habitation  whatso- 
ever into  which  circumstances  might  determinately  lead  it; — 
and,  on  the  other,  that  ,the  final  character  to  which  religioiia 
formation  has  by  the  nature  of  it  to  attain,  is  really  that  which 
development-principle  has  argued  it  to  be : — it  is  only,  I  say, 
when  both  these  assumptions  are  embraced  by  us,  that  we  are 
actually  in  a  state  of  thought  that  does  allow  us  to  see  the  mode 
of  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  &cts  of  the  matter,  such  as 
does  actually  bring  out  their  bearing  in  an  effectually  adeqasAe 
manner.  For,  let  me  ask  yon  to  consider: — ^with  a  floating 
universal  tendency  like  that  just  supposed,  naturally  theref6re 
liable  to  the  common  circumstance  of  all  variously-eonstitated 
(so  to  speak)  solutUmary  ideas,  of  settling  down  into  the  primaiy 
assortment  of  its  heterogeneous  elements  into  two  separate 
combmations  of  opposite  elements ; — and  with  a  final  character 
also  (teleologically)  in  prospect  for  it,  in  accordance  with  which 
we  are  abready  impressed  with  the  notion,  that  religion  is  what 
it  is,  solely  as  the  consequence  of  having,  as  we'  have  been 
instinctively  compelled  to  pre-conjecture,  grown  up  to  this 
point  out  of  its  being  originally  a  combination  of  determined 
opposites  of  mental  tendencies : — ^what  can  to  us  be  more  self- 
evidently  explicable,  though  certainly  it  is  not  so  without  such 
pre-conceptions,  that  the  facility  of  receptiveneas  in  the  Hebrew 
mind  which  criticism  has  exhibited  it  to  us  as  displaying 
towards  the  thought  which  was  naturaUy  alien  to  it,  was  indeed 
that  which  simply  resulted  out  of  the  even  peculiar  unJUnen 
within  itself  for  the  originating  of  such  thought  ?" — ^how  can  we 
help  perceiving  by  intuition  that  the  very  possession  of  this 
quite  opposite  tendency  to  that  which  was  presented  for  accept* 
ance,  was  the  precise  thing  which  rendered  the  amalgamation 
of  the  opposites  so  eminently  the  sort  of  union,  which  Nature 
was  so  willing  as  she  has  shown  ud  that  she  was,  to  put  her  most 
notable  sanction  upon  I  But,  yet  farther,  is  not  this  also  addition- 
ally self-evident? — just  as  the  Hebrews  were  in  themselves  the 
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farihest  of  all  people  from  being  naturally  addicted  to  the  mode 
of  abstrusely  glancing  through  the  far-off  region  of  intellectual 
images,  through  which  alone  it  could  have  come  to  pass  that  the 
universally-floating  religious  conception  should  have  gathered 
itself  as  it  did  into  shape ;  so  were  they  nevertheless  those  who 
did  in  themselves  beyond  all  others  possess  the  mental  quality 
that  forms,  in  a  positive  manner,  the  natural  substratum  to 
fitly  support  such  tendency :  and  that  is,  the  substratum  of  an 
imperturbable  personal  consciousness,  and  of  complacency  in 
self  as  self,  which  is  the  notorious  characteristic  that  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  Hebrewd  did  bear, — or,  at  all  events,  that 
ihey  did  bear  when  regarded  as  a  nation.  For,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  such  a  substratum,  is  it  to  be 
at  all  more  supposed  that,  missing  it,  the  Oriental  sphere  in 
which  the  Christian  notion  of  the  '*  Fall''  had  its  actual  root, 
could  have  brought  the  notion  into  the  degree  of  energetic  life 
that  it  did  actually  come  into,  than  is  seen  to  have  happened 
in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  abstrusely-disposed  nations,  of 
whom  we  have  historical  glimpses  of  their  having  feebly  striven 
towards  it?  Eminently,  for  instance,  does  the  ''  golden  ages" 
of  the  Grecians  form  exactly  such  a  specimen  as  it  may  be 
conceived  that  the  notion  might  have  come  to,  in  the  highest 
character  that  it  was  possible  for  it  to  reach,  so  long  as  it 
remained  in  destitution  of  the  element  that  alone  had  the  power 
within  it  to  achieve  for  the  notion  that  which  was  requisite  to 
it.  Equally,  I  imagine,  was  also  the  Oriental  thought  in  a  similar 
manner  liable  to  have  been  frustrated  of  its  destination,  unless, 
just  by  the  unique  circumstance  of  its  coi^unction  with  the 
mental  mould  of  the  ''favoured"  sons  of  Israel,  it  had  been 
enabled  to  do  that  which  we  know  it  did:  namely,  to  settle 
down  with  a  decisiveness  that  determined  the  associated  locality 
for  the  psychical  fact  of  this  special  belief,  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, thenceforth  and  for  ever.  And  thus,  therefore,  you  per- 
ceive, comes  out  what  I  intend  as  the  peculiarity  belonging  to 
the  present  view,  when  estimated  in  its  entireness.    It  is  the 
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now-apparent  &ct  of  this  doubleness  of  origin  to  the  religions 
conception,  which  now  shows  it  as  an  actoal  impossibility,  as 
before  it  was  shown  only  as  an  extreme  improbability,  that  the 
mode  of  origin  derived  speculatively  should  indeed  correspond 
with  any  preciseness  to  that  exhibited  historically.  The  case, 
in  its  two  aspects,  has  become  arranged  to  me  thus: — Because 
of  this  duplicity  in  its  foonclation,  enhancing  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  out  any  speculatively-estimated  origin  at  all,  into  now 
the  actually-insurmountable  degree  of  difficulty  of  tracing  it 
back  as  divided  into  its  two  several  departments,  is  it  that  we 
have  now  to  be  even  so  much  moii  on  our  guard  against  the 
delusiveness  of  histoiy,  in  respect  of  our  object,  than  we  aft 
first  saw  ourselves  to  be: — ^this  is  the  one  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  And  the  other  is  the  following: — Because,  likewise, 
nothing  would  do  for  Religion  than  that,  in  its  perfectness,  it 
should  be  able  to  combine  within  itself  all  that  belongs  to  the 
essentially  opposite  views  of  life,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  proceeding  from  essentially  opposed  characteristics,  exist- 
ing within  the  constituted  dispositions  of  human  beings:  so 
also,  and  therefore  is  it,  I  say,  that  it  now  appears,  and  appears 
as  in  justification  of  history,  how  nothing  else  than  in  fact  just 
such  an  event  as  this  which  history  does  show  to  us,  in  this 
union  brought  about  between  the  Hebrew  concreteness  and  the 
Oriental  abstruseness,  could  really  be  supposed  to  have  been 
in  any  way  capable  of  effecting  for  the  world  that  which  we 
know  it  has  effected.  And  that  is,  the  work  of  actually  laying 
down  that  solidly-composed  foundation,  to  serve  as  a  true  basis 
of  religious  formation,  of  which,  moreover,  considered  as  upon 
an  effective  scale,  we  know  also,  with  a  perfect  obviousness  of 
experience,  that  the  world  has  indeed  seen  but  this  one  solitaiy 
example. 

But,  even  yet,  this  is  not  all.  Very  far  is  even  this  firom 
being  the  whole  of  the  principle  of  the  matter  that  comes  here, 
as  it  were,  to  the  very  touch.  We  know,  and  ought  at  this 
point  to  be  sensibly  alive  to  the  feeling  that  we  know,  that  the 
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matter  which  is  here  implied  as  being  that  intrinsioally  asso- 
ciated with  the  institution  of  the  fdndamentai  notion  of  the 
«<FaU'*,  and  which  gives  to  it  in  &ct  the  entire  amount  of 
importance  in  regard  to  ourselves  which  it  possesses,  is  the 
feuiher  institution  of  the  sovereign  doctrine  of  Monotheism. 
This,  too,  critical  readers  of  the  world's  history  have  long 
habituated  themselves  to  see  as  a  graft  from  the  far  East,  only 
externally  appropriated  by  the  Hebrews.  But  in  what  manner 
has  it  been  considered  as  associated  with  that  other  notion,  in 
whose  company  it  came  9 — It  is  this  which,  I  urge,  is  now  the 
point  of  critically  leading  importance  to  us.  Let  me  beg  the 
reader,  once  more,  to  remember  what  I  have  said,  in  general 
terms,  in  my  Introduction  (p.  48,)  as  to  the  matter  which  to 
myself  has  appeared  to  give  a  not  otherwise  given  consistency 
to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  the  subject.  The  principle 
I  have  there  asserted  is  that  which  maintains,  that  in  every 
case  it  is  always  the  form  that  creates  the  belief,  and  never  the 
belief  that  creates  the  form.  And  now,  for  the  crucial  appli- 
cation of  it,  I  appeal  to  every  student  of  the  matter,  whether 
the  advent  of  Monotheism  into  the  world,  if  ii  he  taken  as  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  is  not  indeed  thereby  explained 
with  a  natundness,  such  as  the  contrary  principle  might  and 
must  labour  in  vain  to  give  to  it.  It  has  been  hitherto  com- 
mon to  speak  upon  the  matter  as  if  the  notion  of  the  '*  Fall" 
were  that  which  in  itself  implied  the  notion  of  Monotheism,  aa 
if  the  latter  had  been  a  pretdously  existing  notion  to  itself; 
whereas  to  me,  the  very  essence  of  the  matter  is  that  the  con- 
trary was  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  According  to  my  view, 
it  was  expressly  the  settling  down  of  what  I  have  called  the 
soluHonary,  ox  floating  sense  of  Deity,  which  was  the  act  con- 
stituted by  this  same  notion  of  the  ''  Fall" ;  and  which,  after 
the  act  had  been  consummated, — ^that  is,  after  the  notion  of 
the  **  Fall'*  had  once  been  thoroughly  believed  by  men, — and 
not  before,  produced  as  its  result  the  permanent  consolidation 
of  the  idea  of  Monotheism.    Not  that  I  deny,  what  indeed  it 
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would  be  absurd  to  deny,  that  m  loffic  it  is  always  and  inevitably 
Monotheism  that  mnst  be  taken  as  in  itself  the  rational  root  of 
Christianity.  Bat  simply,  that  here  again  is  an  instance  of 
the  contradiction  in  aspect  that  for  ever  requires  to  be  taken 
into  account  on  the  subject.  What  logic  sees  and  must  see  as 
the  cause,  it  is  indispensable  upon  development-principle  that 
we  should  see  logic  is  in  error  in  so  seeing.  The  natural  flEict 
of  the  matter  is  that  which  the  reversed  point  of  view  from 
which  logic  is  compelled  to  look  out,  cannot  help  showing  as 
exactly  that  which  it  is  not: — ^namely,  as  the  natural  root  of 
that  of  which  really  it  is  the  issue. 

Setting  logic,  however,  aside : — ^see  now,  as  the  best  vindiea- 
tion  of  the  present  assertion  that  it  would  be  in  any  way  possible 
to  obtain,  how  evidently  straight-forward  is  the  course  here 
proposed,  when  it  comes  to  be  realized  by  our  thought  in  detail. 
For,  supposing  that  the  working  out  of  the  idea  of  the  Abstract 
Father  had  actually  its  beginmng,  more  nearly  approaching 
than  in  any  other  instance  to  the  speculative  prototype  of  such 
working  which  has  been  described  in  the  last  chapter,  tpkhin 
the  Oriental  mind: — ^what  else,  let  any  one  consider,  is  there 
that  cottld  have  happened  to  the  idea  except  this,  that  it  should 
haVe  gone  on  continually  extending  itself,  so  as  incessantly  to 
include  within  its  representation  a  greater  and  greater  amount 
of  the  number  of  individual  fathers  so  represented ;  the  increase 
taking  place  just  in  proportion  as  the  Oriental  mind  became 
acquainted  with  them?  Surely  it  is  that  which  is  manifestly 
nothing  more  than  in  the  most  obvious  nature  of  things,  that 
the  idea  must  have  gone  on  so  extending  itself — ^being,  as  it  was, 
in  this  case,  remember,  un-stopped  by  the  only  thing  that  might 
have  had  power  to  stop  it,  namely,  the  circumstance  of  a  crude 
nationality  of  disposition,  such  as  we  see  precisely  did  not  belong, 
and  in  fact  could  not  belong,  to  the  abstrusely -constituted 
Oriental  mind: — I  say  that  it  is  manifest  that,  being  thus 
un-stopped,  the  idea  must  have  gone  on  extending  itself,  until 
precisely  it  came  to  be  the  case,  that  the  ideal  &mily  included. 
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80  &r  at  least  as  the  intention  of  the  matter  was  conoemed^  the 
whole  amonnt  of  hnman  heings  in  existence,  whether  esteemed 

as  nations  or  as  individuals. And,  then,  on  the  other  hand, 

remember  also  this,  that  we  have  seen  there  to  have  been  no  other 
mode,  naturally  open  to  men,  by  which  this  generalization  could 
have  been  brought  about,  except  that  which  included  the  view 
of  human  nature  standing  depicted  for  us  in  the  story  of  the 
«<  Fall ".  In  the  story ,  I  say :  for  otherwise, — ^that  is,  remaining 
as  the  mere  floating  notion  that  it  was,  before  it  came  to  be  fixed 
into  a  story, — there  was  nothing  present  by  which  the  human 
mind  had  means  of  taking  the  grasp,  through  which  first  so 
vast,  but  so  rare,  an  abstraction  should  become  really  available 
to  it.  Just  to  give  that  power  of  grasp  was  the  thing  now 
wanting.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that,  even  supposing  that  the 
story  was  indeed  fully  constructed,  or  rendered  complete  in 
itself,  by  the  same  Orientals  whose  invention  at  all  events  lay 
the  germ  of  it,  it  did  not  nevertheless  succeed  in  flourishing, — 
or,  at  all  events,  in  fiructifying, — as  long  as  it  remained  exclu- 
sively within  their  own  hands.  There  was  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  possession  with  them  the  affective  substantiality  that  alone 
could  make  of  the  notion  a  really  tangible  one.  It  remained 
but  as  the  mere  pre-sentiment  of  a  notion,  before  the  event 
occurred  that  the  realistic  Hebrews  took  it  up,  and  by  their 
cherishing  of  it  within  their  own  cordial  self-ism,  made  a  self  of 

it  also. Once,  therefore,  this  adoption  having  taken  place : — 

once  the  idea  having  fairly  been  grafted,  as  it  were  bodily,  upon 
the  egotistic  solidity,  and  concrete  moral  consciousness,  that 
belonged  of  specialty  to  the  compact  aggr^tion  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham :  and  then,  I  say,  it  was  indeed  that  the  idea  began 
the  sort  of  really  living  existence,  which — do  not  think  it  a 
sinking  of  the  subject  into  littleness,  that  I  thus  hint  out  the 
mode  of  it, — ^thence  made  requisite  for  itself  the  obtaining  of 
a  name: — since  a  most  truly  significant  fact  it  is,  that  ideas 
which  have  not  been  registered,  and  therein  at  the  same  time 
christened,  might  always,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned,  as  weU 
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have  never  been  bom ! ^Bat,  in  addition  to  their  presentation 

of  the  infant  notion  thus  to  the  font  of  the  lingual  baptism, 
the  Hebrews  gave  moreover  to  it  the  earnest  belief  ^  which  eon- 
stitated  the  tme  rearing  of  it. 

Now,  in  the  usual  mode  of  the  critical  explanation  of  the 
matter,  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  rationalistic  expomidera 
have  still  failed  in  bringing  the  adequate  degree  of  correction  to 
the  primitive  orthodox  explanation,  the  true  character  of  the 
event  that  has  its  certain,  however  defective,  representation 
under  the  latter,  appears  totally  driven  out  of  sight.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  acquisition,  that  the  Hebrews 
gained  their  Monotheism  from  the  enlightened  nations  amongst 
whom  they  spent  their  captivity  ( — ^I  say,  their  Monotheism, 
because  every  one  admits  that  it  is  the  special  Hebrew  form  of 
Monotheism  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  as  t^  repre- 
sentative form,  of  all  others,  whenever  we  use  the  term  Mono- 
theism— ).  But,  I  aver,  there  is  in  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
matter  a  radical  incapability  of  meeting  the  phenomena  that 
notoriously  occurred  in  the  case,  both  that  ensued  upon,  and 
that  accompanied  the  event.  It  was  surely  the  exact  contrary 
to  what  is  ordinary,  that  the  Hebrews  should,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  as  that  occupied  by  their  residence  amongst  the 
Persians  and  Assyrians,  have  compassed  so  vast  a  degree  of 
mental  enlargement,  as  is  implied  by  the  consummation  in 
question  upon  their  previous  ideas  having  been  arrived  at  by 
them  through  only  an  ordinary  process.  If  we  consider  the 
wide  difference  there  actually  is  between  this  Monotheistio 
acknowledgment  of  a  Universal  Father,  and  that  of  the  mere 
Hebrew  Jehovah,  I  think  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  the  inter- 
vening space  of  conception  requiring  to  be  surmounted  between 
the  two,  was  that  which  by  no  possibility  could,  in  only  the 
common  method  of  mental  improvement,  have  been  over-passed 
by  the  Hebrew  people  daring  only  the  seventy  years  of  their 
captivity.  There  was  in  their  own  native  conception  that 
degree  of  intense  personalism,  respecting  the  merely  magnified 
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hmnan  being  whom,  first  under  patriarchal,  and  then  nndt 
national  conditions,  they  pleased  themselves  with  consider- 
ing as  their  own  particular  Patron,  that  it  seems  evident 
nothing  less  than  an  external  imiption  of  new  ideas,  not 
only  ready  grown,  bnt  such  as  came  npon  them  with  the 
peculiar  violence  belonging  to  the  impetus  of  opposite  cha- 
racteristips  impelled  to  rush  together,  can  rightly  be  imagined 
as  having  been  able  within  such  short  space  of  time  .to 
break  through.  Previously  to  this  so  pointedly,  so  much 
mofn  than  ordinarily,  mOxaard,  influence,  the  Hebrews, — let 
OS  well  note  it  to  ourselves, — had  not  even  made  a  beginning 
towards  genuine  spiritual  thought.  They  had  nothing  that  in 
&ct  in  any  way  deserved  to  be  counted  as  a  religion.  Where 
a  religion,  or  the  beginning  of  a  religion,  should  have  been, 
they  amongst  men  to  an  eminently  special  degree,  had  only  a 
woridly  theocracy  of  such  utterly  crude  sort  of  worldliness,  that 
in  itself  it  had  no  likelihood  whatever  of  ever  rising  out  of  its 
worldliness : — so  that,  if  the  circumstances  of  Hebrew  history 
had  been  that  the  Hebrew  mind  should  have  missed  the  Orien- 
tal graft  that  actually  lighted  upon  it,  scarcely  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  mind  would  have  remained, — 
not  to  say  just  as  much  as,  but  even  very  much  more  than,  the 
early  Grecian  mind  so  remained, — arrested,  namely,  in  that 
which  was  to  it  only  the  preliminary  stage  of  pre-religion, 
without  ever,  to  the  end  of  time,  being  able  to  reach  the  point 
of  development  where  first  the  Monotheistic  condition  of  true 
religion  alone  becomes  possible.  But  this  strong  probability, 
afforded  by  our  historic  sense  of  what  is  the  natural  course  of 
things,  is  at  once  as  it  were  certified  by  the  principle  here 
maintained,  that  the  true  fulfilment  of  what  religion  requires 
to  be,  conM  not  in  any  way  have  been  brought  about  exce/pt 
thus  by  arriving  at  its  final  constitution  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  at  first  distinct  and  opposite  principles. ^Then,  now 

is  it  not  plain  how,  as  I  have  said,  this  view  brings  the  recon- 
cilement with — though,  as  ever,  in  believed  improvement  upon — 
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the  orthodox  view?  It  has  been,  I  would  assert,  a  true  insiinct 
with  which,  all  along,  the  latter  has  maintained,  as  it  has  done, 
on  the  part  of  onr  Hebrew  religious  ancestors,  that  the  religions 
knowledge  which  came  to  them  as  so  great  an  acknowledged 
benefit,  was  indeed  an  impartedy  and  not  an  (wquired  knowledge. 
For  see, — ^I  ask  yon  again  to  observe, — ^the  still-continaed 
natorahiess  that,  as  our  recognized  sign  of  tmth  here,  as 
always,  in  the  matter,  so  clearly  belongs  to  the  whole  event, 
thus  interpreted!  Once  having  received  the  foreign  accessioii^ 
as  a  not  indeed  mper-naturdl  accession,  bat  only  in  this  respect 
not  ordinary,  that  it  was  simply  extra-ordinary,  nothing  else  was 
there  in  the  matter  that  does  not  show  itself  as  purely  ordinary. 
Not  otherwise  than  thus,  but  still  eminently  thus,  does  the 
event  still  figure  to  us  as  precisely  the  indication  of  *'  selection", 
made  on  the  part  of  purely  natxural  Providence,  that  may  truly 
be  taken  as  the  result  of  the  blessing  of  circumstance,  pro- 
nounced, as  in  the  so-called  original  <' design"  of  things,  upon 
this  undeniably  ''peculiar"  people!  The  doctrinal  catastrophe 
to  which  the  ''Providential"  circumstances  attending  the 
Hebrews  actually  formed  the  induction,  was  surely  that  which, 
from  its  incalculable  importance  to  the  general  culture  of  man- 
kind, may  well,  and  on  the  grounds  of  barest  reason,  be  held 
yet  as  a  genuine  stamp  of  the  "grace",  and  seal  of  the  "elec- 
tion" bestowed  upon  them !  For  consider,  once  more,  in  what 
the  catastrophe  consisted, — ^what  it  was  that  was  contained,  and 
contained  as  of  necessity,  in  the  very  act  of  their  compassing 
the  reception  of  the  outwardly-afibrded  ideas: — ^nothing  less, 
remember,  than  the  sudden  clenching  of  all  previous  uncertain 
imaginations  of  divine  beings,  and  hierarchies  of  gods, — ^all  the 
whole  heap  of  wandering  fancies  of  Baalim,  and  of  Sovereignty 
as  gained  over  the  demon  hosts  of  heaven, — ^into  henceforth 
the  stable  concentration  of  the  One  Only  God: — attended, 
indeed,  by  that  which  was  its  indispensable  logical  counterpart, 
or  the  black  shadow  that  was  impossible  not  to  be  cast  by  the 
concreteness  of  the  new  Ideal,  the  rival,  although  suboidi- 
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naied,  Principle  of  Evil;  bat  otherwise  snch  as  had  swept 
the  whole  field  of  religions  conception  clear  before  it.  This, 
I  saj, — all  this  vast  amonnt  of  intellectual  progress, — ^was 
effected,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  the  assimilation  of  the 
unwonted  notions  circmnstantially  presented  to  them.  Not, 
however,  as  if  the  Monotheism  were  such  as  was  perfect  in  its 
own  nature  at  the  starting: — the  very  fact  of  this  black  shadow 
is  the  vivid  sign  of  its  imperfection !  It  is  the  express  point  of 
what  we  claim  as  our  superiority  over  the  orthodox  notion  that 
the  Providence  in  which  we  believe  does  not  effect  perfection  «in 
any  thing  at  starting.  But  still,  I  say,  we  have  here,  in  this 
strange  newness  manifestly  afforded  by  the  conception  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  which  did  actually  constitute  it  to  them  the 
effective  Catastrophe  I  have  called  it;  and  which,  being  such, 
could  not  but  carry  forward,  as  we  know  it  did,  the  sensation 
made  upon  themselves,  through  them  into  the  world. 

Then  now,  in  order  to  gain  an  abstract  moral  out  of  this, 
let  us  relapse  once  more  into  the  mood  of  self-consciousness, 
and  observe  what  is  the  general  suggestion  thence  reflected 
back  to  us.  Is  it  not  this: — that  by  our  finding  ourselves 
thus  again  in  the  position  of  mingled  parallelism  and  conflict 
with  orthodox  conception,  now  arising  from  our  abiding  m  this 
manner  by  always  the  acknowledgment  of  the  one  main  fact  in 
the  matter,  of  peculiarity  in  the  Providential  determination 
of  the  case,  we  come,  namely,  to  the  crisis  of  feeling  ourselves 
arrived  actually  at  the  point  of  mental  experience,  which  has 
been  already  premised  in  our  principle  as  needing  to  be  arrived 
at?  I  mean,  the  point  of  realizing  to  ourselves  the  peculiar 
sign  of  true  elevation  in  our  Religion,  considered  as  religious 
Art,  which  is  the  same  as  what,  in  regard  to  Art  in  general, 
we  have  learned  to  estimate  as  universally  the  sign  of  high  Art. 
For, — as  to  the  need  of  making  this  introspective  observation 
a  matter  of  express  attention^ —  it  is  not  enough,  in  regard  to 
our  object,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  simply  recognizing,  as 
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we  have  now  been  doing,  the  eminent  necessity  of  thas  following 
oat  accnrately  the  insisted-upon  typical^  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  to 
be  expressed,  mythical  interpretation  of  history,  as  that  which  can 
^one  enable  as  to  procore  oat  of  history  a  trae  gatheni:^  of 
specifically-different  Religions  history :  but,  as  regards  the  tme 
sense  which  rests  within  ourselves  of  oar  own  Religion,  it  is 
additionally  necessary,  that  we  should  leam  to  estimate,  as  in 
itself,  what  is  the  proper  nature  of  this  mental  construction, 
the  Myth : — I  mean,  that  we  should,  consciously,  own,  and  not 
only  own,  but  moreover  delight  in  owning  to  ourselves,  what 
is  the  extreme  beauty,  as  well  as  utility,  of  the  Myth, — the 
extreme  beauty  of  it,  let  me  rather  say,  that  precisely  is  eaish. 
because  of  the  delicate  peculiarity  that  belongs  to  the  also 
extreme  utility  of  it.  If  it  was  the  natural  course  of  things, 
as  we  here  take  it  to  have  been,  that  out  of  on  ocean,  or 
atmosphere,  or  rather  an  ocean-atmosphere,  of  vaguely-floating 
images,  of  inflnitesimal  minuteness,  was  the  real  origin  of  the 
definitely  condensed  ideas  that  we  now  possess:  so  is  the 
mythical  faculty  within  us  the  mental  function  which  precisely 
corresponds  with  the  circumstantial  fact.  Once  gathered  into 
a  story  f  that  primitive  ocean  of  conception  remains  as  faithfully 
preserved  in  substance  for  the  purpose  of  our  now  needed  work 
of  analysis  to  be  exercised  upon  it,  as  it  has,  we  know,  hitherto 
remained  for  the  exercise  of  the  continuous  belief  entertained 
towards  it  on  the  part  of  general  Christendom.  By  means  of 
it  we  have  still  the  sympathy  with  the  feeUng  of  that  hereto- 
fore belief,  which,  as  so  often  protested,  alone  enables  us  to 
judge  justiy  respecting  the  belief.  We  are  able, — do  you  not 
feel? — ^to  compass  that  so  admittedly-desirable  quality  of  dupli- 
city in  mental  vision,  pertaining  to  all  imaginative  power  of 
elevated  kind,  which  in  this  case  shows  itself — ^in  indeed  the  not 
so  admittedly-desirable  a  character  as  I  urge  that  it  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  be, — as  the  mental  phenomenon  of  believing  and 
not-believing  in  the  very  same  act  of  the  mind :  without  which 
ability, — is  it  not  evident? — we  should,  as  soon  as  w^  ceased  to 
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believe,  have  been  utterly  eat  off  from  that  connexion  with  belief, 
miflwng  which,  we  should  now  be  in  the  isolated  condition, 
nnapproyed  of,  and  unblessed  by  nature,  into  which  I  protest 
that  by  the  present  view  we  are  shown  not  to  have  fallen.  By 
means  of  the  Myth,  and  our  own  conscious  entertainment  of 
the  Myth,  and  by  that  alone,  is  really  preserved  the  Religions 
Unity  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  caiholie  necessities  to  Beli-; 
gion : — as,  in  the  present  instance  of  this  notion  <^  the  '^  Fall", 
it  is  so  manifestly  to  be  seen,  as  the  inherent  state  of  the  case, 
how  the  existence  of  the  notion  as  preserved  for  us  within  the 
familiar  tale  of  Genesis,  is  that  which  alone  has  enabled  us  to 
realize  the  sentiment  of  early  humanity  in  the  way  that  solely 
renders  it  available  to  us :  namely,  as  showing  its  relation  to 
our  own  sentiment.  Holding,  as  we  are  thankful  to  do,  firmly 
by  our  own  end  of  religious  development,  yet,  through  the 
instrumentation  of  the  mythic  function,  we  may  still  feel  vibra- 
ting within  us  the  very  life  of  the  mythic  embodiment,  that 
had  its  spring  in  human  xiatxure  at  the  other  end  of  the  fibre. 
The  Myth  is  the  artfully-constructed  (n-gan  for  the  sense  of 
Unity,  which  grows  out  of  the  doubleness  of  our  mental  per- 
ceptions, just  in  the  same  way  as  the  trueness  of  single  physi- 
eal  perception  d^ends  upon  our  regarding  our  bodily  object  as 
we  know  that  we  do,  with  two  of  our  different  senses  at  once. 
Sympathy,  to  credit  our  religious  fiction  as  real ; — intelligence, 
to  discern  that  it  is  ideal : — ^these  two  combined  give  to  us  alone 
the  fiEMsulty  to  carry  out,  and  to  realize  to  ourselves,  I  say,  the 
high  fiiscination  of  carrying  out,  that  which  constitutes  the 
true  nature  of  proper  Religious  Art.  They  confer  upon  us 
what  I  have  called  the  **  delicious  equivocation"  of  hi^  Art, 
which  here  consists  in  the  harmony-creating  oscillation  between 
the  present  sense  of  the  actual,  and  the  echoed  memory  of  the 
actual*: — that  vibrating  flavour,  of  infinitely  delicate  balance, 

*  I  have  doBcribed  this  oscillation  at  p.  107,  as  lying  between  the 
arises  severaUy  of  the  personally  hnman,  and  of  the  general  element, 
in  religious  symbolization.    I  hope,  however,  it  is  evident, — ^in  order  to 
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which,  just  as  much  as  it  turns  instantly  to  quality  that  is 
revoltingly  nanseons,  if  it  be  adulterated  by  the  smallest  particle 
of  the  falsehood  of  intentional  sophistry,  most  truly  is  the 
purest  of  all  luxuries  of  a  fipiritually-inteUectual  sort  when 
tasted  in  its  own  integrity :  that  is,  when  we  are  all  the  time 
conscious  that,  in  spite  of  the  duplicity,  we  are  aiming  at 
nothing  whatever  but  truth, — and  at  truth  of  expression,  as 
much  as  at  truth  of  thought. 

But  then  I  must  also  notice,  as  an  altogether  different  thing, 
that  there  is  in  existence  another  kind  of  equivocation,  so 
much  less  desirable  than  this,  that  in  fact  it  has  to  be  known 
as  springing  precisely  out  of  the  imperfection,  instead  of, 
as  here,  out  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
but  which  still  is  deserving  of  our  directing  our  attention  upon 
it;  chiefly,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  that  we  may  thence  be 
sufficiently  clear  as  to  our  making  the  requisite  distinction  to 
keep  it  apart  from  that  desirable  sort,  but  also,  to  a  certain 
degree,  for  its  own  sake,  that  we  may  note,  in  passing,  the 
curious  kind  of  casual  perplexity  that  it  is  apt  to  bring  into 
all  researches  like  the  present.  And  that  is,  the  following. 
Endeavour  as  we  may  to  fdlfil  the  condition  which  the  research 
by  its  nature  requires  of  us,  and  therefore  to  reverse  our  former 
apprehension  as  to  the  realism  of  those  old-world  pictures  now 
in  question,  of  the  (harden  of  Eden,  and  the  World's  Creation, 
and  to  banish  them  bodily,  as  we  ought  to  do,  into  the  sphere 
of  idealism  which  we  now  adjudge  to  be  the  one  rightly  belong- 
ing to  them ; — while  the  historical  void  thus  obtained,  if  it  were 
obtained,  we  would  willingly  fill  with  scenes  that  should  seem 
to  bear  some  genuine  relation,  however  slight,  towards  the  now- 


the  recognizing  of  a  coincidence  between  the  two  descriptionB, — ^how  in 
fact  the  human  element  is  always  identical  with  the  work  of  idealization, 
as  first  in  the  constmcting,  so  now  in  the  comprehending  of  the  con- 
stmction;  while  also  the  general  element  is  manifestly  the  same  with 
that  now  classed  as  the  real. 
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acquired  scientific  probabilities  of  the  case : — ^yet  so  thoroughly 
have  these  first  occupants  distempered  themselves,  as  it  were> 
with  the  strength  of  primsBval  colouring,  upon  the  walls  of  our 
ixmer  chambers,  that  no  voluntary  effort  whatever  of  which  we 
are  now  capable  can  suffice  to  displace  them !  Try  as  we  will 
to  paint  for  ourselves  anew  the  condition  of  men,  when  an  Adam 
was  as  yet  not  so  much  as  thought  of  amongst  them, — when 
the  real  visions  of  antiquity  ought  to  show  us  beings  who, 
BO  far  from  having  their  opening  sense  of  things  swayed  by 
God-given  notions  of  Paradise,  were  really  dowered  with  only 
memories  that  had  been  handed  down  from  brute  progenitors : — 
try  as  we  will,  I  say,  to  body  these  new  conceptions  forth,  yet 
still,  for  all  the  aid  that  a  Lyell,  a  Darwin,  a  Huxley,  a  Max 
MiiUer,  may  afford  us,  that  indelible  image  of  the  Mosaic  Crea- 
tion will  persist  in  maintaining  its  prepossession ; — and  keeps 
peeping  over  the  shoulders  of  the  innovators,  exactly  as  in  the 
ghostly  photographs  just  now  paraded  as  the  evidence  of  spiritual 

sittings! ^And  yet  how  easily  does  the  embaixassment  thus 

occasioned  us  unriddle  itself  t  Let  me  ask  you:  supposing  this 
latter  vulgar  pretence  were  being  actually  urged  upon  us,  and 
farther  in  a  case  in  which  obtrusion  was  made  by  it  into  feelings 
that  we  hold  sacred,  do  you  not  perceive  how»  even  at  the  very 
time  that  we  should  ( — ^may  I  not  say,  all  of  us,  or  must  I  only 
say,  most  of  us  ? — )  at  once  contemn  the  profaneness  of  it,  yet 
we  should  still,  if  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  making 
such  pretence,  value  the  scientific  fact, — namely,  of  the  tena- 
ciousness  of  the  original  impression,  that  was  the  source  of 
the  ghostly  persistency  ? — Just  so,  then,  I  argue,  must  we  deal 
in  our  estimation  of  these  similarly  pertinacious  shadows  of 
by-gone  ideals.  If  we  would  preserve  the  rectitude  sufficient 
to  our  mental  vision,  just  this,  I  say,  and  nothing  more,  is 
the  rule  that  is  needed  for  us.  We  must  hold  them  as  much 
deserving  of  preservation  in  the  one  light,  as  we  consider  them 
liable  to  indignant  repudiation  when  offered  for  retention  in 
the  other. 
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Sorely,  however,  is  it  thna  rendered  evident,  how  it  iB  in 
tmth  through  this  method,  and  this  method  alone,  of  redndng, 
as  we  are  now  trying  to  rednoe,  the  antique  portraiture  of  the 
venerable  Form  once  borne  by  our  ancestral  Religion,  into  the 
character  rightfully  belonging  to  it,  that  we  are  actually  effecting 
for  it  the  object  of  such  inevitable  desire  to  us  as  that  of  hence- 
forth enshrining  it  for  perpetuity  I  For,  useless,  and  worse  than 
useless,  as  that  portraiture  would  be,  if  perversely  insisted  upon 
as  ^till  serving  to  us  for  our  own  religious  standard,  yet  legiti- 
mately is  it  always  precious  on  its  true  ground  of  presenting  us 
with  a  specimen  of  what  was  the  pristine  religious  Art.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  I  say,  is  it  evident  that  whatever  was  indeed  true 
and  venerable  in  regard  to  it  at  the  beginning,  must  remain  in 
the  same  light  till  the  end  of  human  existence.  But,  mueh 
more  than  this,  it  is  even  the  case,  as  the  present  view  compels 
all  its  upholders  to  feel,  and  as  has  been  here  so  often  repeated, 
that  by  thus  learning  to  consider  it,  the  value  of  it  grows  into 
value  of  the  new  sort  which,  as  such,  very  far  surpasses  the 
former.  For  the  fact  is, — ^the  fact  in  which,  yon  remember, 
we  have  here  aU  along  rejoiced, — ^that  in  the  striving  to  realize 
how  the  myth  is  a  mental  fancy,  nothing  at  all  other  than  mental 
fancies  in  general,  we  bring  it  to  the  terms  where,  at  all  events, 
we  have  cordial  certainty  of  being  able  to  recognize  it  as  exactly 
the  thing  that  the  human  mind  wi^  in  want  of.  Long  ago,  we 
have  known  it  as  the  manifest  Law  of  the  mind,  that  through 
nothing  else  except  through  im/ige$  of  this  very  kind  have  men 
ever  succeeded  in  emerging,  so  far  as  they  may  have  emerged, 
out  of  primitive  brutishness  into  their  present  state  of  advance. 
Mental  images,  and  nothing  else  than  this,  has  it  been,  in  eveiy 
case,  that  has  formed  universally  the  exalting,  the  refining,  the 
saving,  the  creating,  of  our  souls  1  Equally,  therefore,  because 
it  was  a  belief,  and  because  it  was  only  a  belief,  must  we  now 
see  that  there  has  existed  what  stands  as  the  real  value  attaching 
to  the  mythic  tale  of  Eden.  In  the  time  when  it  was  actually 
believed,  it  famished  to  the  mind  the  only  means  it  could 
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posfidbly  haye  possessed  of  reflecting  upon,  and  so  of  ooireoting, 
its  own  original  impression  as  to  its  condition :  to  ns,  by  whom 
it  is  aotoallj  believed  no  longer,  it  famishes,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  indispensable  embodiment,  without  which  we,  as  I  am 
aiming  to  show,  should  be,  equally,  without  the  means  that 
are  just  as  necessary  to  uz  also,  of  rightly  understanding  out 
own  religious  condition.  And  how  it  is  such, — hovo  it  is  this 
indispensable  instrument  to  us, — 1  may  now  sum  up  the  present 

matter  by  expressing  thus : It  is  that  which,  by  means  of 

the  peculiarity  in  its  mode  of  delineation  which  forms  its  special 
Jidelity  of  delineation,  serves  us  as  a  reliable  exhibition  of  what 
ve  have  henceforth  to  build  upon,  as  constituting, — and  not 
CHily  then,  for  those  beginning  ages  of  religious  development, 
but  all  along,  and  for  our  own  selves  at  the  present  day^ — the 
actual  character,  or  true  characteristic  quality,  of  the  power 
intiinsically  contamed  in  Religion: — and  in  this  respect:  that 
it  shows  to  us,  namely,  as  it  does,  in  this  so  patently  typai  a 
manifestation  of  the  earliest  process  of  religious  working,  how 
it  was  that  Religion  originally  came,  as  our  human  instinct  of 
the  matter  has  so  long  made  us  intuitively  aware  that  it  did 
come,  in  the  way  of  rescue  to  the  poor,  trembling,  baby  soul  of 
man,  out  of  a  state  that  was  the  natural  maintainer  of  such 
pitiableness  of  human  condition  simply  for  this,  that  it  was 
destitute  of  Religion. 


But  why  use  an  expression  like  this: — ^the  *  trembling  baby 
soul  of  man!" — Why,  it  will  be  said,  need  we  «o  to  direct  our 
reflection  upon  the  matter,  as  thus  to  thrust  upon  babyhood  an 
association  that,  happily  for  ourselves,  has  become  so  entirely 
irrelevant,  as  to  right-minded  persons  this  indisputably  is,  with 
aU  our  own  properly-appropriated  ideas  of  "  smiling  infancy"  ? — 
The  incongruity,  I  call  upon  you  earnestly  to  observe,  is  neither 
a  casual  one,  nor  one  that  must  by  any  means  be  lightly  passed 
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over.  And  therefore  is  it, — ^that  is,  on  account  of  the  utter 
importance  to  onr  subject  which  it  actually  possesses, — ^that  I 
have  made  it  the  second  of  those  two  points,  (of,  remember, 
totally  opposite  character,)  the  consideration  of  which  I  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section  as  being  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  farther  progress  in  our  investigation.  For,  as  the 
matter  just  dealt  with  concerned  itself  with  merely  the  super- 
ficial adjustment  of  the  considerations  belonging  to  the  province 
of  the  aesthetic  religious  imagination;  the  present  matter,  on 
the  contrary,  having  to  deal  with  the  intrinsic  quality, — ^tha 
intrinsic  repugnancy,  let  me  at  once  call  it, — which  it  must  be 
fully  admitted  that  this  present  mode  of  viewing  religion  has  in 
it  the  liability  to  cause  to  strike  upon  previous  feelings  respect- 
ing religion,  wifi  address  itself  most  certainly  to  what  every  odb 
must  own  as  the  veiy  heart  of  the  subject. 

It  has  become  already  sufficiently  apparent,  I  believe  I  nay 
suppose,  to  the  mind  of  any  one  attending  to  it,  how  the  entire 
tendency  of  our  speculation  hitherto  has  indeed  carried  out  the 
warning  which  our  first  theoretic  statement  gave  us  (p.  187,) 
as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  matter :  that  is,  as  U  our 
finding  that  the  primitive  character  of  religion  was  in  truth 
thoroughly  involved  in,  and  permeated  by,  the  base  sentiment 
of  Fear.  But  the  new  matter  now  to  note,  and  to  account  for, 
is,  I  repeat,  the  peculiar  repugnancy  to  our  natural  feeUng, 
which,  though  I  am  going  to  argue  that  it  nimt  arise,  now  that 
we  are  bringing  the  subject  home  to  ourselves  in  detail,  had  at 
least  no  obvious  necessity  of  being  called  forth  in  th«  mere 
theoretic  view  of  it. 

The  maimer  of  its  arising  is  this: — since  it  Kas  become 
apparent  what  is  the  tendency  of  our  speculation,  the  conse- 
quence is,  there  has  opened  upon  us  a  gleam  as  to  final  result, 
for  which  indeed  nothing  as  yet  ha^  adequately  prepared  us. 
And  that  is  the  following; — If,  the  farther  and  farther  we 
retreat  in  our  examination  of  religion,  the  more  and  more  we 
do  thus  see  it  to  be  basely  involved  in  the  sentiment  of  Fear, 
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what  is  to  hinder  us  from  finding  at  last  that  it  is  totally  in- 
Tolved  in  the  same  low  principle? — ^how  are  we  to  be  stopped 
from  arriving  at  a  stage  where  Beligion  was  actually  nothing  but 
Fear?  And  this, — r^ect, — ^is  it  not  in  troth  the  same  thing 
as  saying,  in  abstract  statement,  that  our  own  present  Beligion 
had  its  origin  oat  of  pure  Fear? — ^a  result  which,  nevertheless, 
I  most  entirely  accord  with  the  whole  religious  world  of  the 
present  day,  is  one  that  goes  immediately  and  utterly  against 
all  onr  present  feelings  of  Beligion. This,  then,  to  recon- 
cile,— ^this  repugnance  to  those  feelings,  namely,  to  enable  our- 
selves to  overcome, — ^is  the  object  now  for  us  to  be  occupied 
with :  since,  until  the  repugnance  is  overcome,  it  is  plain  both 
that  we  must,  and  that  we  ought,  to  stumble  against  the  posi- 
tion that  we  have  brought  ourselves  into.  And  therefore,  I 
say  again,  above  all  things  let  us  encounter  it  fully. 

It  is  troe  that  this  forms  only  another  instance  of  the 
contradiction  between  subjective  and  abstract  presentations  of 
one  identical  thought,  which  by  this  time  we  have  been  amply 
tau^t,  in  a  general  way,  to  expect  everywhere ;  but  it  is  the 
particular  and  detailed  explanation  which  we  are  now  looking 
out  for.  And  now  that  the  question  is  one  of  the  intimate 
feeling  that  this  is,  we  can  no  longer  set  it  aside  with  the  same 
easy  sort  of  surrender  up  to  general  principle,  that  we  could 
while  it  was  merely  logical  correctness  that  was  concerned. 

Let  the  difficulty  then  be  fully  entertained.  And,  being  so, 
I  believe  it  will  be  seen  that  it  stands  thus : — Not  only  is  it  troe 
that  Beligion  was,  as  just  stated,  originally  derived  out  of  Fear, 
but  it  is  to  be  moreover  admitted  that  it  is  in  like  manner  con- 
tinuously maintained  by  always  the  agency  of  the  self-same 
principle.  From  the  very  beginning  until  the  actual  present, 
we  have  to  own  that  it  has  been  Fear  which  has  been  univer- 
sally the  proper  Causer  of  Beligion.  This,  accordingly,  is  the 
proposition,  observe,  to  the  reconciliation  with  which  our  adverse 
instinct  needs  now  to  be  brought.  But, — here  is  the  advantage 
of  giving  full  statement  to  it:— do  you  not  already  perceive. 
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even  thus  already  in  the  very  stating  of  it,  in  what  way  is  going 
to  appear  more  plainly  presently,  npon  closer  examination,  that 
in  fact  that  closer  examination  is  the  only  thing  required  to 
bring  about  the  reconciliation  for  us?  For  let  not  this  mistake 
be  for  a  moment  held  to  by  the  reader, — apt  as  it  is,  and  mnsfe 
be,  to  occur  upon  the  surface, — that  what  I  have  said  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  I  had  said  that  Religion  is  Fear.  The  fact  is, 
that  my  proposition  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

Only  bear  in  mind,  I  must  still  urge  npon  you,  that  it  will 
help  us  nothing  towards  the  clearing  up  of  this  difficulty  to 
consult  our  own  present  consciousness,  and  (subjectively)  to 
ask  ourselves  out  of  what  kind  of  feeling  it  is  that  our  own 
truest  feelings  of  religion  arise.  The  very  condition  of  the 
case,  as  here  maintained,  is,  that  the  fundamental  constitnticii 
of  religion  is  for  ourselves  totally  changed  from  what  it  was 
at  its  primitive  institution.  Through  the  form  of  Chnstian 
development,  my  assertion  is,  Beligious  Love  has  been  actually 
created.  And  what  is  this  but  saying,  that  before  the  operation 
of  that  form,  it  must  be  seen,  and  allowed  for,  that  the  human 
■mind  knew  not  of  such  a  thing  as  Beligious  Love?  Yon  see, 
therefore,  at  once  how  it  is  that,  upon  this  supposition,  the 
contradiction  in  the  aspects  has  arisen.  It  is  ihe  passage  of  the 
human  mind  out  of  the  one  state  into  the  other,  and  not  the 
consideration  of  actual  position,  that  is  the  thing  now  engaging 
us;  and  for  this  reason  is  it  that  we  are  compelled,  as  I  assert 
we  are,  to  accept  objectively  the  very  statement  that  a  true 
morality  causes  to  shock  our  subjectivity. 

This  is  the  foundation  arrangement  to  our  thought.  And 
to  follow  up  the  foundation  occurs  this : — ^Every  new  idea  needs 
its  concrete  image  ( — ^for  surely  it  may  be  said  that  the  relational 
view  of  Christianity  does  constitute  a  new  view,  more  or  less,  to 
all  of  us — ) : — ^very  well,  then ;  and  so  is  there  actually  in  readi- 
ness that  very  image,  which  our  struggling  attempt  to  realize 
this  new  relational  conception  of  the  matter,  may  immediately 
avail  itself  of.     The  objective  view  has,  already  instituted,  a 
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myth  of  its  own,  and  one  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  even 
fnlly  in  vogae  amongst  enlightened  Christians  themselves,  that, 
if  it  is  not  exactly  adequate  to  the  development  view  as  with  ns 
more  abstractly  carried  ont,  yet  is  still  sufficiently  so  for  the 
present  purpose : — and  that  is,  the  myth  by  which  the  course 
of  human  improvement  has  been  represented  as  the  <<  Education 
of  the  Human  Race."  This  current  notion,  I  say,  is  just  the 
myth  by  which  Positivism,  in  embodying  the  sense  of  mental 
acquisition  as  a  progressive  thing,  has  practically  in  a  tacit 

manner  superseded  the  old  myth  of  Creation. Taking  it  up, 

then,  to  work  with  upon  our  own  account,  the  question  before 
UB  settles  itself  now  into  this  form,  immediately  to  be  felt  as  a 
truly-serving  one: — How  is  it  that  Providence  has  manifested 
its  mode  of  teaching  mankind  ?  And  my  proposition  respecting 
it  is,  that  regard  to  absolute  fact  does  indeed  oblige  us  to  take  for 
answer  to  it,  this :  namely,  that  Providence  has  truly  reared  the 
human  mind  in  the  manner  that  did  make  it,  as  just  depicted, 
tremble  while  it  was  a  baby, — however  true  it  may  be,  and 
happily  is,  that,  as  the  effect  of  such  training,  the  pupil  has  at 
last  learned  how  to  stand  upright  under  its  correction  without 
trembling,  and  in  only  the  state  of  softened  awe  which  is  the 
becoming  attitude  towards  its  Teacher,  now  that  the  mind,  out 
of  its  babyhood,  has  passed  on  into  its  manhood. 

And  here  it  is  not  trifling  with  our  subject,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  most  rigid  pursuit  of  that  which  is  of  highest  impor- 
tance in  it,  expressly  to  note,  though  it  can  be  done  only  in 
passing,  the  following: — ^that  our  own  preferable  association,  a 
little  while  ago  alluded  to,  of  ''baby  smiles"  with  Infancy, 
has  in  truth  become  such  to  us,  notoriously,  as  a  rule,  not  in 
connection  with  the  idea  of  a  father's  rational  instruction,  but 
only  with  that  of  the  playful  endearments  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  the  affections,  which  depends,  in  its  own  special 
mode,  entirely  upon  our  recognition  of  the  fact,  here  purposely 
ignored,  of  the  separation  of  womanhood  out  of  the  general  mass 
of  humanity,  and  consequentiy  upon  our  seeing  that  the  province 
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of  the  mother  and  the  affectioiiB,  is  a  qnite  distmet  one  from 
that  of  the  father  and  of  the  intellect,  however  there  is  all  the 
time  a  common  nature  and  a  close  intimacy  of  relation  always 
existing  hetween  the  two : — ^the  history  of  the  affections,  I  say, 
wonld,  if  it  were  carried  out,  show  a  very  different  mode  of 
advance  appropriate  to  it,  from  that  to  he  seen  in  the  spiritoal* 
ized  sentiment  now  in  question  with  us.  But  still  the  difference 
would  he  of  the  kind  that  would  lie  only  in  this :  the  mother, 
characteristically,  cotuces  her  children  into  learning;  the  father, 
either  hy  force  or  hy  threats,  constrains  them.  For,  I  urge, 
not  in  any  case  can  it  be  said  that  the  effort  to  learn  arises  in 
a  manner  that  is  purely  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
and  free  from  external  influence  of  some  kind  or  another.  But 
thus  comes  back  the  question,  of  what  kind? — ^the  question 
which  is  now  our  point.  It  is  evident,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, that  if  we  seek  to  estimate  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
cultivation  in  regard  to  our  notion  of  education,  it  is  precisely 
this :  that  it  has  been  seen  advisable,  that  constantly  more  and 
more  the  nature  of  the  inducement  employed  should  be  changed 
from  the  violent  kind,  first  employed,  to  that  which  is  milder; — 
and  that  the  means  of  rendering  it  thus  desirably  milder  haa 
been  always  the  admitting,  to  be  blended  up  into  the  matter,  of 
the  affections.  We,  in  these  happier  later  days  of  educational 
progress,  are  become  convinced,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  training 
of  youthful  powers  does  actually  succeed  better  when  under  the 
influence  of  affective  stimulus,  than  when. under  the  scourge  of 
physical  apprehension.  Such  being  then  our  conviction,  why  is 
it,  we  have  to  inquire, — ^for  here,  I  repeat,  lies  our  stumbling- 
block: — why  is  it  that  the  great  Education  of  Beligion,  as 
figured  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Father  of  our  spirits, 
should  have 'needed,  as  it  seems  it  did,  to  have  at  all  events 
begun  in  a  manner  that  we  now  see  to  be  unworthy  even  of 
mortal  instructors  ? 

Now,  provided  that  we  follow  out  the  present  principle,  by 
taking  the  same  method  with  this  difficulty  that  we  have  found 
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serviceable  in  all  similar  difficulties,  it  appears  plain  that  there 
is,  here  again,  an  immediate  answer  to  be  given,  as  the  reason 
of  the  flEust,  that  as  far  as  it  goes, — ^that  is,  <u  a  merely  general 
answer, — ^mnst  at  once  be  owned  as  sufficient.  I  mean,  that 
the  LDstant  we  have  rendered  our  view  of  religion  compre- 
hensive enough  to  take  in  the  whole  course  of  religion,  which 
development-principle  does  qualify  it  for,  though  no  other  prin- 
ciple does,  we  may  indeed  discern  that  steadfast  matter  of 
nniform  progress  within  it,  out  of  the  lower  mode  into  the 
higher,  which,  abstractly  from  individual  considerations,  evi- 
dently justifies  the  beginning  by  the  end.  But  here  also  again, 
it  is  09  evidently  true,  that  this  general  explanation  does  not 
convey  the  peculiar  sort  of  even  mere  intellectual  satisfaction 
that  we  require, — does  not  so  much  as  touch  the  original  **  Why 
it  should  be  so"  that  lay  in  our  feeling  of  the  matter.  To  reach 
even  this,  however,  I  think  is  within  our  power,  if  we  only  go 
a  step  farther.  For,  let  us  consider,  what  is  it  that  really 
forms  the  difficulty  of  the  case?  It  is  granted,  that  it  consists 
in  the  crossing  of  one  of  our  best  instincts.  But  then,  if  we 
can  come  to  see  how  the  crossing  really  belongs  to  a  general 
principle  of  nature,  that  is  in  itself  so  wide  and  so  deep,  as  to 
include  within  its  sphere  the  source  of  every  one  of  our  acknow- 
ledged blessings,  over  and  above  its  including  also  of  our 
crosses; — and  a  principle,  moreover,  so  well  established,  as 
such,  in  our  philosophy  in  other  respects,  that  it  may  be  felt, 
safely,  to  carry  a  weight  of  implicit  reliability  along  with  it : — 
then,  I  say,  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  reasonable 
dissatisfaction  remaining  in  the  matter,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  full  sense  of  intellectual  reconciliation  with  the  fact  has 
been  obtained.  And  this  takes  place,  I  conceive,  as  soon  as  we 
bethink  ourselves  of  the  following  principle  as  being  that  under 
which,  by  a  due  classification  of  ideas,  we  ought  really  to  range 
the  present  fact :  namely,  that  pleasurable  sensation  never  does 
in  a7iy  case  occur,  except  only  in  Uie  one  mode  of  re-action  out  of 
painful  disturbance;  while  also,  as  a  corollary,  it  is  only  as  the 
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similar  result  out  of  a  state  of  proper  quietuds  at  the  beginning, — 
that  is,  of  tminterrupted  quietude^ — ^that  sensaUon  ai  all  hag  eaty 
existence.  Assume  this  principle  as  a  law,  and  follow  it  as  a 
guide,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  inevitably  find  eren 
that  degree  of  particularized  conformity  to  apparently  uniTersal 
ordination,  that  makes  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  our  own 
judgment  a  manifest  folly  to  ourselves.  If  it  become  evident, — 
and  this  is  what  I  say  it  wiUj — ^how  all  along,  through  the 
entire  series  of  experiences  in  qaestion,  both  those  which  we 
willingly  accept  as  delightful,  and  those  which  we  shrink  from. 
as  odious,  and  in  the  branch  of  the  affections  also,  altogether 
in  common  with  those  that  belong  to  the  intelligence: — how,  I 
say,  there  has  been  throughout  all  but  one  uniform  influence 
at  work;  and  that  of  the  kind  which,  from  the  satisfactory 
testimony  borne  in  behalf  of  it  by  the  sort  of  experience  where 
originally  we  became  acquainted  with  it,  (namely,  the  physical^) 
we  have,  or  ou^t  to  have,  no  difficulty  in  now  continumg  te 
recognize  as  in  constant  operation : — then,  I  argue,  the  mode 
of  our  perception  of  the  inherent  necessity  of  things  contained 
in  the  matter,  is  that  which  our  best  instincts  no  longer  eon 
strive  against.  Considered  intrinsically,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
revolve  the  thought  well  to  yourself,  whether  it  is  not  indeed 
true,  that  the  very  impulse  which  causes  the  babe  to  cling  to 
its  mother's  breast, — ^forming  thereby  manifestly  the  root,  out 
of  which  spring  thenceforth  into  being  all  forms  to  be  ever  sub- 
sequently taken  by  any  kind  of  the  affections  whatever, — miutt 
in  fact,  and  in  right  reason,  be  as  imperatively  classed  under 
the  proper  designation  of  Fear,  as  must  be  the  most  thoroughly 
conscious  terror  of  the  adult  1  The  one  kind  of  change,  that  is 
constant  in  all  matter  of  mental  progress,  must  indeed  be 
allowed  for :  namely,  that  at  every  stage  of  advance  the  sensa- 
tion of  Fear,  once  having  been  established,  becomes  incessantly 
more  and  more  abstract,  and  therein  more  and  more  con- 
sciously entertained  by  the  individual  person  affected  by  it; 
while  also,  according  to  the  preceding  corollary,  the  actual 
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beginniQg  of  the  sensation  is,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  only 

difielf  likewise  an  abstraction  out  of  what,  though  not  indeed  \ 

actually  a  sensation,  still  was  that  which  prepared  the  way 

for  a  sensation.     But,  except  for  this  kind  of  diange,  I  will 

now  try  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  I  think  it  is  proved  that 

there  is  in  existence  no  other. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  and  consider,  for 
instance,  the  nature  of  Hanger.  It  is,  obyiously,  a  bodily 
demand;  but  is  not  this,  I  ask,  equally  obvious  respecting  it, 
that  it  is  still  of  that  nature,  that  in  order  to  get  itself  relieved,  \ 

it  can  act  successfully  only  in  fact  through  the  institution,  < 

superinduced  upon  itself,  of  a  so-to-speak  mental  demand?  \ 

This  institution,   then,  let  us  thus  paint: — the  movement  ] 

which,  in  order  to  such  relief,  is  required  (by  the  fact  of  the  ^ 

existence  of  living  beings  at  all)  to  be  consequent  upon  the  | 

sensation  of  hunger,  is  only  brought  into  play  precisely  by  ' 

the  fact  of  there  occurring  an  abstract  repetition  of  the  sensa-  \ 

tion, — that  is  to  say,  a  repetition  of  the  sensation  transferred  ] 

into  what  it  is  more  convenient  to  begin  rww  by  calling,  as  it 
will  have  to  be  called  hereafter,  when  the  higher  part  oCthe 
series  is  in  question,  the  psychical  department  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Hunger,  therefore,  we  must  take  note,  causes  movement 
to  remove  hunger  only  when  it  has  become  the  dread  of  hunger, 
iiratead  of  hunger  itself:  since  this  is  the  very  meaning  of  the 
abstract  repetition  of  the  bodily  sensation.  And  that  it  should 
do  so, — ^that  is,  that  the  abstract  repetition  should  have  the 
absolute  power  of  propagatmg  motion  into  the  muscles,  Ssc,, 
which  the  bodily  sensation  had  not, — ^there  is,  I  conceive,  an 
adequate  cause,  to  find  which  we  have  only  to  recur  to  the 
common  law  of  mechanics :  namely  this,  that  it  is  essentially 
in  the  nature  of  a  violent  shock  to  paralyse,  while  it  is  only 
the  not' violent  influence  that  really  serves  to  do  that  which  is 
the  proper  means  of  propagating  movement  of  the  vital  sort 
now  in  question :  namely,  that  sets  up  a  re-action.  This,  then, 
is  the  first  point.     But  the  second  that  I  take  to  rest  upon, 
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I  comprising  the  other  element  upon  which,  together  with  the 

i  first,  my  whole  explanation  is  based,  has,  I  belieye,  an  eqnal 

measure  of  the  same  kind  of  accordance  with  purely  mechani- 
,  cal  law.     I  mean,  that  when  the  two  several  conditions,  of 

I  the  immediate  bodily  sense  of  hunger,  and  the  mental  reflec- 

I  tion  of  the  same,  are  once  instituted,  there  ensues,  in  con- 

I  tinual  operation,   a  state    of   oscillation    between   them:  — 

unappreciable,  indeed,  as  long  as  the  compound  sensation  i^ 
felt  by  us  in  the  mass,  but  tending  always  to  that  distinct 
separation  of  the  different  portions  of  the  sensation,  which, 
I  when  made,  will  bring  appreciableness  along  with  it.     What 

I  I  consider,  therefore,   as  the  transaction,  is   as   follows:  — 

f'  Directly  that  the  keen  sense  of  present  pain  of  hunger  subsides, 

I  and  is  replaced  by  merely  the  psychical  repetition  of  it,  the  state 

\  is  such  that  the  psychical  sense  can  now  make  the  comparison 

with  its  previous  condition  (probably  by  a  subordinate  oscO- 
lation  of  its  own,)  which  when  violently  impressed  it  could 
notf  but  which,  being  made,  effects  for  it  the  cognizance  of  the 
difference  actually  instituted  between  present  bodily  uneasiness 
and  former  bodily  quietude ;  while  from  this  cognizance  of  dif- 
ference, again,  results  the  psychical  restlessness,  which  comes 
as  the  echo  to  the  physical,  by  oscillation  with  which  the 
general  movement  of  the  muscular  system,  to  remove  hunger, 
has  finally  to  be  set  on  foot.  And  this  I  take  to  form,  in  fact, 
the  general  type  that  belongs  to  the  entire  series  of  the  opera- 
tions, which  it  is  now  my  object  to  show  as  being  thus  ana- 
logous. For,  in  my  view, — except,  as  I  have  said,  for  the' 
matter  of  increase  in  degree  of  abstractness  and  of  conscious- 
ness,— ^the  state  I  have  described  is  equally  fulfilled  at  each 
several  stage  that  forms  the  series,  however  little  accustomed 
we  have  been  to  recognize  its  identity,  and  consequently,  how- 
ever various  be  the  designations  we  have  familiarly  applied  to 
it.  If  it  occur  under  condition  of  ripened  consciousness,  we 
call  it,  and  with  an  entire  distinctness  in  our  use  of  the  term, 
a  desire,  deliberately  directed  towards  the  return  into  what  had 
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been  the  previoas  state  of  tranquility; — as,  if  it  occnired  at 
the  other  extreme  of  the  series,  or  under  condition  purely 
mechanical,  we  should  speak  of  it,  and  with  the  like  definite- 
ness,  as  simply  a  re-actionary  tendency  to  recover  a  broken 
eqnilibrinm.  Bnt,  in  the  more  uncertain  ground  of  condition 
where,  if  instances  occur  within  it,  as  I  say  with  regard  to  the 
instances  now  in  question  that  they  do,  we  can  only  describe 
their  position  by  saying  that  they  occur  somewhere  between 
those  extremes, — herey  I  say,  it  is  only  natural,  and  nothing 
against  the  principle  I  am  maintaining,  that  there  should  be 
the  difficulty  of  sorting  out  ideas  respecting  them  that  there  is ; 
although  still  I  maintain  that  the  true  arrangement  must  in  the 
end  show  itself  to  be,  that  this  same  peculiar  mode  of  suffering 
which  we  know  as  the  instmctiye  sentiment  of  fear,  however 
little  likely  to  be  at  first  thought  of  as  holding  a  serial  connec- 
tion with  the  two  modes  of  impression  just  described,  really 
has  such  connexion,  only  varied  as  now  lying  under  mean  con- 
dition, instead  of,  as  then,  under  that  which  was  extreme.  For 
what  else  is,  or  can  be,  fear,  other  than  that  of  which  I  have 
given  the  type:  namely,  the  psychical  reflection  of  physical 
suffering,  to  which  is  added  this  special  characteristic,  that  it 
forms  of  right  the  preliminary  stage  to  the  awakening  of  func- 
tion to  remove  the  object  of  fear?  Let  it  not,  indeed,  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  thus  overlooking  the  peculiar  difficulty  really 
in  question,  the  coping  with  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  my 
express  object: — ^I  perfectly  recognize  that  the  ''peculiari^** 
of  suffering  being  now  attached  to  the  impression,  is  that  which 
does  rightly  constitute  a  peculiarity.  But,  as  I  found  to  be  the 
case  once  before,  (p.  78,)  I  find  myself  now  again,  perforce, 
compelled  to  contradict  myself  by  saying  that  what  I  have 
asserted  as  no  change,  is  indeed  a  change,  of  sub-specific  kind. 
And  the  maimer  in  which  I  am  going  to  account  for  it  will  also, 
you  will  find,  be  of  the  same  sort:  it  will  always  be  of  the 
sort,  namely,  that,  once  and  ever,  I  have  taken  as  accounting 
for  every  one  of  these  constantly-occurring  cases  of  phenomenal 
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eoiAnSMan;  arising,  notwithstanding,  ont  of  the  only  eonstuii 
following  out  of  an  nnifonn  mode  of  proceeding.  For,  obaerve 
how  the  kind  of  change  that  I  have  allowed — ^namely,  in  degree 
of  abatractness  and  conseioaaneaa — mxmi,  in  the  nature  of 
things  haye  worked.  There  being  no  sense  of  saflkring  eon- 
cemed  at  either  ei^reme  of  the  series,  I  haye  thus  far  ahready 
explained,  that  the  sense  of  suffering  had  its  begmmng  throng 
a  distinct  separation  being  made  into  the  difbrent  jportiofw  of 
the  sensation.  That  is  to  say,  the  individual  affected  has  its 
attention  enforced  upon  the  sensation,  just  as  the  consequence 
of  a  certain  prolongation  and  greater  variety  of  character  in- 
duced into  it,  which  causes  the  perfecting  of  the  entire  operation 
to  be  arrested  at  its  separate  stages.  When  it  is  to  the  infiemt, 
or  the  insect,  that  the  sensation  of  Hunger  occurs,  not  only 
does  the  psychical  reflection  intervene,  but  the  psychical  reflec- 
tion peifonns  also  its  office  of  driving  the  individual  to  seek  its 
food,  without  however  in  either  case  any  mental  appreciation 
being  induced,  simply  for  this:  that  the  premonitory  feeling  is 
instantaneously  absorbed  into  the  action  induced  to  ensue  upon 
it.  And  accordingly,  I  think  it  is  plain  how  it  can  be  only  to  the 
kinds  of  existence  more  advanced  than  these,  that  the  transi- 
tional stage  comes  to  be  in  itself  the  thing  of  separate  unpwt^ 
ance  that  we  are  now  considering  it  as  being.  But  the  chief 
matter  of  note, — ^the  main  point  of  the  difficulty, — is  the  way 
in  which  the  suffering  has,  in  order  to  the  individual's  reaching 
the  final  character  in  the  series,  to  be  again  rendered  absent 
from  the  transaction:  absolutely,  that  is,  to  reverse  itself,  and 
cease  to  be  sufferingt  And  thus  then,  I  meet  it.  Remember, 
that  the  condition  to  success  in  the  transaction  is  always  this: 
that  the  re-action  engendered  be  sufficient  for  its  purpose;  that 
purpose  being,  as  you  wiU  also  bear  in  mind,  to  remove  what* 
ever  it  is  that  forms  the  existing  obstacle  to  the  individual's 
content.  Very  well:  then  is  not  this  the  same  thing  as  the 
following? — ^what  is  required,  in  order  that  the  mental  rert- 
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lessness,  or  straggle  of  the  being  to  right  itself,  may  avail  for 
that  purpose,  is,  that  it  e&ct  a  "correlation"  out  of  the  con- 
dition which  is  merely  a  passive  recipiency  of  distorbing  actioni 
into  that  which  is  an  active  comiter-action  to  the  disturbance. 
Is  it  not  evident,  that  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  it  does  effect 
snch  ''correlation",  that  it  does  likewise  attain  to  whatever  it 
attains  of  tnie  success  in  the  matter  ?  But  surely  also  it  is  plain, 
how  the  &ct  of  this  ''correlation,"  when  it  does  take  place,  is 
that  which  in  itself  caoses  an  ntteziy  new  mode  of  sensation  in 
the  experience  entertained  by  the  iadividmd  in  the  matter !  And 
jiist  for  this: — ^whereas  the  passive  recipiency  of  disturbance  is 
Pam,  the  active  counter-action  to  it  is,  and  must  be,  Pleasure, 
For  all  action — all  exercise  of  function  whatsoever,  normally  car- 
ried on, — ^is  Pleasure ;  and  this  exercise  of  function,  in  especial, 
is,  and  must  be,  the  source  of  the  highest  kind  of  Pleasure. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  need  that  I  should  seek  out 
a  apecial  proof,  how  such  "correlation"  might  take  place; 
since  it  seems  to  me  only  a  manifest  seqnence  upon  the  idea  of 
a  merely  just  over-balancing  weight  of  energy  having  been 
arrived  at,  on  the  part  of  the  newly-growing  function, — ^which, 
that  it  should  be  arrived  at,  is  again  only  a  matter  that  forms 
the  very  hypothesis  of  progress.  I  will  therefore  hasten  for- 
ward to  draw  out  the  exact  result  at  which  I  am  aiming.  The 
reason  for  the  disappearance  of  suffering,  as  a  characteristic 
sensation,  at  the  higher  stages  of  the  series,  is,  obviously  from 
the  foregoing,  that  now  the  portion  of  the  oscillation  between 
received  disturbance,  and  effort  to  remove  disturbance,  which 
rests  with  ihe  former,  has  become  so  insignificant  compared 
with  that  which  rests  with  the  latter^  as  that  the  sensation 
attached  to  the  former  may  be  said  to  be  really  merged  into 
that  which  is  attached  to  the  latter.  It  is  thus,  I  have  imagined, 
that  has  arisen  the  phenomepon  so  little  to  be  expected,  as  that 
out  of  one  uniform  operation  should  have  been  effected  a  change 
that  is  absolutely  from  experience  of  one  character  into  that 
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which  is  directly  its  opposite.  For  thronghoat  the  whole  series 
of  oscillatory  operations,  the  sole  fact  of  variation  reqnired  to 
acconnt  for  the  whole  actual  change  in  the  phenomena,  you 
perceive,  is  indeed  simply  this,  now  pointed  oat:  namely,  that 
in  the  lower  stages  the  physical  half  of  the  transaction,  heing 
the  predominant  one,  causes  the  prevailing  character  to  be  thai 
of  passivity,  which  is  pain ;  while  in  the  higher  stages,  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  psychical  half  that  gains  the  upper  hand,  is 
marked  by  the  converting  of  the  endurance  into  pleasurable 
re-action.  Then  now,  putting  together  our  data,  let  us  con- 
sider these  two  things: — let  us  remember,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Fear  has  been  laid  down  by  us  as  in  its  proper  nature  that 
which  forms  the  mental  counterpart  to  Pain ; — ^let  us  hold  fisist, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  philosophic  conclusion,  unrepog- 
nantly  now  admitted  amongst  all  of  us,  that  in  every  kind  of 
sentient  action  in  the  world  which  is  known  as  physical,  it  is 
imiversally  Pain  that  is  the  prime  mover: — ^and  why,  I  ask, 
seeing  what  we  have  just  seen  as  to  the  common  power  of 
transmutation  in  the  two,  shaU  we  any  longer  be  offended  at 
the  principle,  that,  in  like  manner  to  its  counterpart,  so  also  is 
Fear  the  prime  mover  in  all  action  whatever  that  is  mental? 
We  have  gained  the  analogy  that  surely,  as  far  as  abstract 
principle  can  go,  sets  every  thing  straight;  and  that  hence 
leaves  no  longer  the  least  degree  of  contradiction,  such  as  our 
moral  instincts  have  really  the  right  to  complain  of.  As  Pain, 
without  any  essential  change  in  its  nature,  except  only  the 
tempering  and  refining  of  it,  arrives  at  a  certain  point  at  that 
variation  in  the  balance  of  its  constituent  elements,  which 
causes  the  general  character  of  it  to  mount  up  at  once  into 
absolute  Pleasure;  so  may  Fear  by  the  very  law  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  with  only  the  same  kind  of  modification  as  in 
the  other  case,  dilate  itself  suddenly  at  last  into  the  qmvering  joy 
of  Hope !  And  if  Hope  is  indeed  that  which  we  have  learned 
to  consider  it,  the  most  exquisite  of  ail  mental  sensations  in 
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possession  with  ns, — ^tben,  snrely,  the  existence  and  active 
exercise  of  Fear,  which  is  the  proper  parent  of  Hope,  cannot 
any  longer  be  murmured  agmst. 

It  is  thus,  you  observe,  the  removing  of  all  idea  of  arbitrari- 
ness out  this  employment  of  Fear,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
**  Education  of  the  human  race",  that  I  am  urging  as  the  fill- 
ing up  of  our  principle,  that  really  suffices  to  vindicate  the 
employment  to  us.  But  only,  remember,  in  an  abstract  man- 
ner. Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  in  the  above 
I  have  been  confounding  abstract  intellectual  satisfaction  with 
personal  satisfaction.  I  fully  recognize  that  it  is  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  matter,  that  even  the  very  drawing  out  of  what 
we  may  count  as  intellectual  satisfaction  in  the  special  matter 
we  are  upon,  only  makes  us  the  more  vividly  conscious  of  a 
lurking  discontent,  that  from  its  heing  thus  hitherto  ignored, 
grows  thence  as  it  were  into  the  necessity  of  becoming  impor- 
tunate for  recognition.  And  so  important  do  I  esteem  this 
recognition,  that  in  fact  this  result  of  drawing  it  out  into  the 
due  expression,  under  which  it  may  be  effectually  dealt  with,  is 
to  me  of  much  greater  value  than  any  which  may  lie  purely  in 
the  demonstration  for  its  own  sake.  Very  sure  am  I,  that  only 
when  the  personal  discontent  is  fully  expressed  and  allowed 
for,  can  we  gain  any  real  understanding  even  of  how  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  matter  lies  before  us.  Abstract  satisfaction 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  personal  satisfaction; — and  in  the 
foregoing,  you  remember,  the  thing  at  which  I  aimed  was 
the  removal  of  the  difficulty  which  consisted  in  the  crossing  of 
our  best  instincts :  while,  most  certainly,  I  do  not  think  of  our 
peculiarly  personal  instincts  as  being  those  which  are  our  best 
instincts ; — ^but  still,  so  far  am  I  from  here  intending  to  pass 
over  what,  if  not  best,  is  still  eminently  most  pressing  to  us, 
that  the  chief,  and  only  immediate  object,  with  which  I  have 
now  attempted  the  foregoing,  has  been  that  I  might,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  bring  the  principle,  when  it  shaU  have  been 
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thus  prepared,  to  bear  npon  iiiat  matter  of  the  eontintiation  of 
bur  subject,  presently  to  be  reenmed,  that  will  indeed,  as  wiQ 
appear,  relates  expressly  to  what  is  personal  with  all  of  .ns. 

Hhe  case  present  with  ns  has  been,  yon  will  remember, 
tiiat  the  occasion  of  the  rousing  the  sense  of  repugnancy  within 
us,  was  the  bringing  of  the  view  respecting  the  actual  cause  of 
Beligion  into  that  abstract  view  where  it  does  affect  ourselyes, 
in  common  with  all  our  fellow  beings.  As  long  as  we  looked 
back  upon  Fear  as  connected  only  with  far-remoyed  occupiers 
of  human  conditions,  the  matter  seemed  of  little  immediate 
concern.  But  the  instant  the  matter  wore  a  form  of  universal 
application,  our  instincts  respecting  it  started  up  into  alarm. 
And  why  they  have  done  so, — why,  in  fact,  they  had  just  oaose 
for  doing  so, — ^is  what  we  have  now  farther  to  see:  since  the 
truth  is,  that  very  far  is  the  above  from  bringing  us  to  the  point 
of  appreciation  that  is  really  adequate  to  the  matter,  even  sup- 
posing that  it  may,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  indeed  admitted  as 
representing  the  actual^general  state  of  the  case.  For  you  will 
have  perceived,  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  tracing  of  the 
scheme  as  to  the  ameliorating  nature  of  the  causative  pnneiple 
of  Beligion,  was  made  out  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Beligion,  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  qualify  my 
delineation  of  the  amelioration  with  conditions  that  precisely 
exclude  Beligion  from  participating  in  the  fall  effect  of  it !  And 
this  is  the  reason,  I  call  upon  you  to  consider,  why  personal 
satisfaction  cannot  go  along  with  the  abstract.  The  very 
nature  of  Beligion  forbids  it.  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  the 
only  kind  of  success  which  it  lies  within  the  possibility  of 
Beligion  to  achieve,  is,  that  it  frustrate  itself  t  And  yet  why 
should  I  call  this  a  paradox,  when  in  &ct  it  is  the  plainest 
meaning  that  can  be  given  in  any  way  to  Beligion,  to  say  thus 
that  it  is  the  very  thing  to  which  success,  otherwise  counted  as 
success,  is  an  inherent  impossibility?  Consisting,  as  we  aH 
know  that  Beligion  does,  in  Aspiration,  is  there  any  thing  that 
is  really  less  paradoxical,  than  in  saying  that  if  success  in 
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ftttftinmg  its  end  were  possible^  AsfHradoii  being  fiziazigniafaady 
Beligioa  in  the  very  same  act  wonld  also  cease  to  be  Beligicmy 
and  theron  would  therefoie  cease  to  be! 

We  saw,  before,  that  the  peonliarly  intellectnal  part  of 
Religion  had  in  it  the  necessity  of  starting  with  that,  in  its 
general  view  of  things,  which  was  an  actual  falsity; — ^it  was  a 
natoraUy-aceompanying  discovery  that  the  moral  side  of  Beli- 
gion  should  also  be  compelled  to  begm  with  an  unworthy 
motiye^principle  that  should  have  in  course  of  time  to  be 
reyarsed: — ^according  to  that  universal  mode  of  Nature,  need- 
ing every  time  to  be  spelt  out  afiresh,  by  which  every  where 
ends  are  wcnrked  ont  by  means  that  are  contrary  to  the  ends. 
But  now  the  self-frustrating  character  that  belongs  so  specially 
to  Religion,  as  to  make  it  solely  what  it  is,  comes  with  a  force 
so  essential,  that  in  truth  if  we  do  not  allow  it  to  pervade  our 
whole  sense  req)ecting  it,  we  shall  make  nothing  of  the  entire 
matterof  the  portion  of  our  subject  which  has  now  to  follow: — 
the  portion  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  eminently  the  part  of 
pressing  personal  concern  to  us. 

The  matter,  upon  the  threshold  of  which  we  have  now  only 
just  entered,  has,  I  urge,  been  hitherto  treated  by  us, — ^that  is, 
by  mankind  in  general, — ^in  the  way  that  is  reidly  destructive 
to  religious  feeling,  of  supposing  that  Fear,  in  relation  to 
Religion,  was  actually  capable  of  fulfilling  the  transmutation 
inherently  proper  to  it,  circumstances  permitting,  into  Hope. 
To  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  all  the  reflection  that  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  has  been,  that  just  for  this  reason, 
that  droumstances  do  iwt  permit,  is  it  the  case  that  there  has 
occurred  what  Aa« occurred: — ^namely,  that  the  truncation,  so- 
to-speak,  of  Hope,  as  to  the  actual  object  of  Hope,  in  question 
in  {he  matter,  has  been  the  source  of  the  creation  of  the  diverted- 
spiritualify  of  object  in  the  nature  of  Religion,  which  really 
gives  the  sole  value  to  Religion.  Fear,  in  the  case  of  Religion, 
being  deprived  of  the  actual  power  of  transition  into  Hope, 
which  indeed  implies  that  the  success  in  the  removing  of  the 
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object  of  Fear  ^as  that  which  the  intellect  should  see  as  within 
reach,  never  consequently  actually  ceases  to  be  Fear ;  although 
it  shows  within  itself  still  that  amelioration  undergone  in  the 
course  of  Religion's  passing  on  always,  as  it  does,  on  the  road 
from  Fear  and  towards  Hope,  which  is  marked  by  the  gaining 
of  what  we  may  call  a  prevailing  degree  of  Hopefulness  in  the 
mode  of  the  mind's  religious  regard  towards  the  Future,  as 
contrasted  from  what  had  been  a  prevailing  degree  of  Fearful' 
ness.  And  a  most  valid  change  this  is ! — since,  just  what  the 
sensation  of  Hunger  has  grown  into,  (to  keep  to  our  original 
example,)  when  it  has  become  the  animal  luxury  of  healthful 
appetite,  with  appropriate  food  spread  out  in  reach  of  the  palate, 
compared  with  the  craving  voracity  of  the  original  pang : — such, 
we  may  say,  is  the  blessed  yesamng  of  spiritual  aspiration,  with 
its  appropriate  enjoyment  now  found  within  access,  compared 
with  the  primitive  sense  of  fierce  destitution  that  first  drove 
human  nature  at  all  to  seek,  in  spiritual  things,  the  counter- 
active replenishment  that  it  was. destined  to  seek,  against  the 
evil  that  was  ever  to  press  upon  it  in  the  physical.  A  hopeful 
Religion  is  a  spiritual  Religion;  while  sl  fearing  Religion  is  that 
which  holds  down  the  soul  to  corporeaJism.  But  still,  if  Fear 
could  have  been  actually  extinguished,  the  proper  counteraction 
to  Fear,  which  I  say  Religion  essentially  is,  would  have  no 
bnger  any  thing  to  counteract,  and  would  therefore  cease  to 
exist. 

Here,  then,  is  the  limitation  to  be  rigorously  preserved  by 
us  in  all  that  we  have  yet  to  seek: — simply,  this  so  apparent 
a  truism,  that  Religion,  in  all  that  is  required  of  it,  must  not 
be  required  to  do  that  which  reason  shows  us  would  be  a  nulli- 
fication of  itself.  It  was  indeed  formerly  supposed  that  Religion 
had  within  itself  the  prerogative  to  control  the  whole  field  of 
outer  circumstance, — ^to  alter,  for  individual  benefit,  the  entire 
disposition  of  things  laid  out  as  under  Nature's  general  law. 
But  scarcely  will  ikU  be  adhered  to,  at  least  in  abstract  prin- 
ciple, by  even  the  merely  average  intelligence  of  the  present 
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day.  The  only  demand  therefore  is, — and  truly  it  ts  a  great 
demand! — ^that  the  abstract  principle  be  suffered  to  do  that 
which  it  is  its  highest  and  most  indispensable  function  to  do: 
namely,  to  act  as  a  control  npon  personal  self-willedness. 

We  began,  first  of  all,  with  seeing  it  as  the  prime  introduc- 
tory point  to  be  assumed  as  the  guiding  principle  of  our  subject, 
that  the  proper  aim  of  Religion  upon  its  purely  intellectual  or 
abstract  side,  was  an  unattainable  one :  namely,  that  nothing  ever 
can  give  to  us  the  true  Knowledge  of  God  ^hich  nevertheless 
Beligion  binds  us  ever  to  seek.  This  was  our  hypothesis : — 
ground  that  had  been  abready  amply  prepared  for  us.  But  we 
are  coming  now  to  ground  that  has  not  been  ahready  so  well 
prepared ;  however  it  be,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  such  as  in  itself  is 
equally  sure.  The  properly  personal  aim  of  Beligion  is  surely 
to  be  owned  as  unattainable  in  reality  as  the  intellectual.  I  have 
already  argued,  upon  the  first-considered  department,  that  not- 
withstanding the  self-frustration  encountered  by  the  Intellect^ 
still  has  the  unattainableness  of  its  object  not  in  the  least  impeded 
both  the  serviceableness  and  the  intrinsic  truth  of  Beligion : — I 
am  going  to  argue,  in  the  same  way,  that  just  such  will  be  the 
ease  with  our  sense  of  Beligion  that  is  morally  personal. 


We  may,  then,  now  return  to  the  point  where  the  digres- 
sion into  these  two  points  of  preliminary  principle  seemed 
necessary.  Having  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  the  needed 
character  of  pure  speculativeness  in  our  quest;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  abstract  unobjectionableness  of  the  principle  which 
has  henceforth  to  embody  itself  vitally  as  the  very  heart  of  our 
speculation :  we  are,  as  I  hope,  in  the  sufficient  state  of  pre- 
paration for  resuming  the  search  we  have  entered  upon  as  to  the 
primitive  history  of  religion.    And  let  me  ask  yon  to  observe 
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this,  that  in  what  I  haTO  heretofore  said,  I  am  quite  aware  d 
its  utter  insnffieienGy  as  it  stands.  I  see  as  well  as  doubtless 
yon  have  seen,  that  I  have  done  nothing  at  all  more  than  point 
to  what  appears  to  me  as  the  sufficing  eanse  of  the  mould  taken 
by  religions  principle  in  ihe  beginning  of  its  career.  The 
original  source  whence  religions  movem^it  in  the  mind  shoold 
at  all  have  taken  place,  is  still  to  seek; — ^though  snrdy  dose 

enongh  at  hand ! Bnt  it  will  be  convenient  shortly  to  reca- 

pitolate  the  gronnd  already  gone  over. 

Enongh  for  onr  purpose  may  be  concisely  summed  c^ 
thus: — The  human  mind,  advandng  upon  its  march  of  im- 
provement, or,  in  other  words,  commencing  its  acquiidtion  of 
a  sense  of  the  operation  of  Time  (these  being,  yon  remember^ 
essentiaQy  equivalent  propositions  with  ns) ;  and,  making  such 
advance  under  that  which  was  the  condition  Providentially 
X«e8cribed  to  it,  of  the  battling  egoisms  of  Parent  and  Child: 
could  actually  effect  such  advance  in  no  other  way,  than,  in  the 
fret  instance,  by  giving  itself  up  to  the  idea  of  a  Soveraiga 
Potency  residing  in  ages  gone  by.  And  the  result  was.  the 
primeval  Form  of  religion  which,  however  genuine  and  salutary 
at  the  time,  was  nevertheless,  according  to  tibe  standard  by 
which  we  have  now  to  measure  our  terms,  in  comparing  that 
past  kind  of  religion  with  what  religion  ought  to  be,  an  influence 
most  feeble,  and  even  actually  d^reeeing  to  the  energies  of 
men:— just  as  its  fundamental  principle  of  Superiority-in-the- 
Past  was  essentially  fiEdse,  and  therefore  such  as,  to  those 
recognizing  its  fiilseness,  it  would  be  a  manifest  self-contradic- 
tion to  associate  with  any  quality  other  than  that  of  feebleness. 
The  kind  of  religion  accruing  from  this  originally  erroneooSy 
and  as  yet  un-corrected,  notion  of  the  actual  relationship  of 
things  in  the  cosmical  ordering  of  the  whole,  was,  namely,  but 
that  which  it  is  evidently  natural  that  it  should  have  been, — 
the  gospel  of  self-degradation,  instinct  with  servility  and  humili- 
ation, which  formed  the  apinropriate  basis  to  be  hereafter  so 
gloriously  contrasted,  as  it  was  contrasted^  by  the  spirit  of 
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aspiration  deBtined  to  prooeed  in  the  liper  gimelure  of  rdigioii 
oat  of  ChriBtiamty. 

But  beyond  this  historical  perception  as  to  the  baseness  of 
the  character  of  religion  in  its  earliest  form  of  manifestation, 
we  have  gone  on  to  recognize  it  for  the  abstract  principle  of  the 
matter,  so  far  as  analogical  probability  goes,  that  Fear  is  the 
tery  origin,  and  constantly  influential  prodnoer  of  Religion. 
"What  remains  for  ns  now,  therefore,  to  do,  is  to  set  before 
ourselves  distinctly  the  precise  fact  in  Nature  which,  by  the 
natm^  constitution  of  things,  actually  formed  the  Circumstan- 
tial Object  upon  which  this  human  Fear,  both  primcTal  and 
permanent,  has  rested. 

The  prime-moving  Fear  which  even  now  is  at  work  in  the 
bosoms  of  every  one  of  us,  making  Religion  the  consequence 
upcm  itself  that  we  cannot  part  with  if  we  would,  is  the  Fear  of 
Death.  Death  is  the  thought  that,  unescapable  as  it  is,  makes 
it  for  ever  impossible  to  us  to  cease  thinking  also  about  God. 
As  long  as  we  have  to  dUt  we  must  also,  unless  we  cease  to  be 
blinking  beings  at  all,  have  ^tat  to  think  of,  which  is  outside 
of,  and  superior  to,  the  thought  of  Death.  Here  is  it,  I  say, 
that  lies  the  Origin  of  Religion  which  in  eveiy  way  we  shaD 
And  adequate  to  stand  as  the  rational  foundation  our  inteUect 
is  seeking,  if  only  the  moral  control  I  have  lately  spoken  of  be 
duly  gained: — that  is,  if  we  be  indeed  armed  against  making 
our  personal  predilections  the  obstacle  that  shall  prevent  our 
accepting  such  understanding. 

We  have  been  hitherto  demanding  of  Religion  ( — ^it  is  th» 
truth  of  the  matter  that  cannot  be  denied! — )  that  it  should 
remove  the  great  Object  of  our  universal  Fear  away  from 

OS  I ^No:  not  thus  is  it  that  Religion  will  give  answer  to  us,. 

according  to  any  view  of  Religion  that  makes  it  not  only  a 
personally-craving  impulse,  but  aUo  a  mode  of  rational  seeking 
for  Divine  intelligence  upon  the  matter.  The  Rdigion  that 
does  accord  with  Divine  intelligence,  is  that  which  for  ever 
requires  from  its  professors,  not  the  persisting  ery  of  entreaty 
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for  the  passing  away  of  the  actaal  cnp  of  agony,  but  the  final 
submission  in  this  matter  of  soffering,  (so  deep  in  human  nature 
that  human  nature  could  not  exist  without  it,)  that  here  also  the 
suffering  mortal  must  resign  himself,  and  say  "  Not  my  will, 
but  a  Higher  will,  be  done !"  If  it  cannot  do  for  us  the  effect- 
ing of  thi»  spirit.  Religion,  I  say,  must  deny  itself,  as  having 
proved  itself  really  of  nothing  worth.  We  must  die: — ^if  we 
cannot  yet  make  the  offering  up  of  our  life  a  voluntary  surren- 
der towards  that  Supreme  Ordering  of  things,  which,  if  we 
do  not  actually  see,  yet  we  cordially  believe,  to  be  Good, — ^if 
we  cannot  yety  I  say,  do  and  believe  thus,  let  us,  at  all  events, 
then  lay  open  our  souls  that  a  help  may  come  to  our  unbelief: 
as  I,  for  one,  feel  assured  that  it  wUl  come. 

Truly,  however,  I  admit,  as  I  have  already  signified  the 
necessity  of  admitting,  that  we  are  here  falling  upon  the  most 
deadly  contradiction  to  our  Intuitions !  Every  kind  of  previous 
obstacle  that  has  hitherto  opposed  itself,  in  the  course  of  this 
new  rendering  of  the  purport  of  Religion,  as  residing  in  the 
character  of  our  acknowledged  instincts,  is  but  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  greatest  of  aU  obstacles  of  the  kind,  now 
lying  full  in  the  path-way  before  us.  Are  we  then  still, — ^the 
question  has  come, — ^to  pass  on,  and  seemingly  trample  upon 
tlm  instinct,  which  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  here  dis- 
puting as  really  the  deep-laid,  and  all  but  universal  prompting 
of  our  nature  that  it  is  commonly  asserted  to  be, — ^the  human 

desire  for  Immortality! ^Butthe  fact  is,  as  I  have  intimated, 

that  the  ruthlessness  apparent  in  the  treatment  here  pursued, 
is  exactly  that  which  does  not  really  exist.  It  is  assuredly  my 
object,  so  far  from  in  any  way  trampling  upon,  or,  what  I  think 
is  as  reprehensible,  avoiding  the  instinct,  most  fuUy  now  to 
encounter  and  seek  to  do  it  justice.  Have  I  not,  as  every 
human  being  has,  the  fullest  of  personal  interest  to  do  it  justice! 
If  I  had  within  my  compass  of  known  possibility,  any  means 
by  which  I  could  wring  out  from  Nature  any  sign  of  a  consent 
to  my  own  instinctive  desire,  that  this  my  personal  self,  which 
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is  to  me  all  that  I  am  able  actuallj  to  feel  oat  of  the  smn  of 
happiness  and  nobleness  existent,  was  really  endowed  with  the 
anthoritative  permission  of  Nature  to  live  and  eigoy  itself  for 
ever, — am  I  not  ready  as  any  Christians  can  be,  thankfnlly  to 
echo  the  paean  of  self-gratolation  that  thns  woold  arise  to  me 
as  to  them,  for  the  victory  seeming  to  be  obtained  over  the 
natural  annihilator  of  my  personal  enjoyment!  Certainly,  my 
natnral  egoism  would  snatch  at  the  boon  as  what  it  could  not 

choose  but  seize  upon,  if  only  it  were  oflfered. But,  if  it  is 

not  offered? — ^Must  I  therefore  lapse  back  from  what  is  indeed 
even  the  Christian  standard,  and  suffer  myself  weakly  and 
impiously  to  repine,  as  the  old-eoYensjit  hero  repined,  *'  It 
would  have  been  good  for  me  never  to  have  been  bom"? — 
Surety,  to  murmur  notCy  after  all  that  these  intervening  ages 
have  done  for  us  in  the  way  of  strengthening  our  religious 
dispositions,  just  as  Job  in  his  own  time  more  excusably  mur- 
mured, would  be  indeed  a  sinking  of  ourselves  as  much  beneatli 
Job,  as  our  present  condition  of  religious  progress  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  better  than  his  was. 

If  it  was  an  intrinsic  truth  as  to  the  nature  of  Religion,  that 
it  should  convey  to  human  beings,  (as  we  just  now  saw,)  in 
place  of  the  satisfaction  sought  out  by  them  in  regard  to  reli- 
gions matters,  constantly  nothing  else  than  an  Internal  Substi- 
tute for  the  actual  satisfaction : — so,  I  say,  now  that  we  bring 
this  abstract  principle  to  bear  upon  the  real  matter  now  in 
question  with  us,  ( — ^namely,  this  matter  of  Death,  the  reli- 
giousness of  the  nature  of  which,  if  it  be  doubted,  is  indeed 
that  which  I  am  going  to  prove : — )  it  has  become  with  us  as 
it  were  the  even  self-evident  hypothesis,  implying  every  thing 
that  is  logically  necessary  in  nothing  more  than  the  very  stating 
of  it,  that  the  human  intuition  in  respect  of  this  peculiar  matter 
of  Beligious  Fear  is  that  which  7nmt  have  to  be  thwarted.  This, 
I  argue,  is  the  inevitable  proposition,  that  as  matter  of  general 
reason,  in  regard  to  the  proper  consistency  belonging  to  the 
general  Plan  of  the  Whole  of  things,  is  what  reason,  as  reason, 
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oannot  do  otherwise  than  be  satisfied  with.  And  yet,  abee 
there  is  here  also,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  tracmg  oat  of  the 
first  abstract  principle,  a  kind  of  intellectual  satisfjAction,  that, 
though  intellectual,  is  still  not  so  purely  such,  as  that  this  hypo- 
thetical statemoit  eon  alone  serve  it: — so,  I  say,  there  is  to  be 
had,  here  just  as  there,  the  kind  of  confirmation  in  detail,  that 
wiU  e£fectuaUy  support  the  statement; — and  that  thus  will,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  help  us  onward  towards  the  sort  of  morally 
personal  satia&ction,  which  thou^  by  hypothesis  it  is  unat- 
tainable, is  by  hypothesis,  also,  capable  of  being  to  a  certain 
extent  approximated.  But  before  proceeding  to  this  matter  of 
detail,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  a  little  fisurther  with  the  notion  in 
ordinary  preyalence  upon  the  subject. 

There  is,  in  truth,  it  appears  to  me,  a  prevailing  concdpticm 
as  to  the  matter,  that  forms  an  actual  fallacy,  of  the  kind  thai 
we  need  above  every  thing  to  see  distinctly  as  such,  before  we 
can  hope  to  come  to  a  real  understanding: — I  mean,  the  c(m- 
ception  as  to  <<  intuition".  There  is,  in  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  this  term,  a  degree  of  assumption  implied  as  to  ihe 
facts  of  the  case,  which,  according  to  my  view,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  as  most  specially  a  vivid  instance  of  the  inevitaUe 
resting  in  error,  which  by  natural  law  constitutes  always  the 
first  stage  of  aU  our  abstract  or  rdational  ideas.  The  word 
*^  intuition"  implies,  indeed,  even  per  se,  that  there  is  actually 
an  outward  fact  in  correspcmdence  with  the  human  conception. 
If  it  be  supposed  to  mean  an  intoard  teaching^  it  implies  both 
a  teacher  and  a  lesson  as  already  existing  things,  to  which  the 
circumstance  alone  remaining  in  requisition  is  that  the  human 
mind  be  capable  of  receiving  the  inculcation.  If  it  be  supposed 
to  mean  a  looking  into  things,  still  there  is  the  same  implica- 
tion :  namely,  that  there  is  a  truth  of  the  kind  imagined,  wait- 
ing ready  to  be  looked  into.  And  this  is  begging  the  whole 
question.  The  shifting  of  the  meaning  which  I  say  is  requi- 
site, is  that  it  should  be  made  to  contain  within  it  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  mind's  subjection  to  the  oniversal  condition  of 
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nund,  that  it  is  its  own  impresgion  of  things  \rithoiit,  and  never 
the  things  themselves,  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  The  omission 
of  this  aoknowledgment,  I  nige,  throws  as  back  at  once  and 
oompletelj  into  the  sphere  of  miracle: — ^atterly  disclaimed,  as 
I  am  aware  that  such  relapse  is,  by  those  of  the  present  day 
who,  in  setting  forth  the  value  of  Beligion  by  Intnition,  regard 
it  as  in  that  respect  specially  adapted  as  the  antagonistic  notion 
to  Beligion  by  Miracle.  Direct  oommnnioation  of  any  kind,  I 
invite  sach  to  consider,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Miracle;  and 
therefore,  if  we  sufficiently  reflect,  that  which  relates  to  tnuh^ 
not  at  all  less  than  that  which  relates  to  any  other  matter  of 
bestowal.  Direct  communication  of  tmth,  if  we  consider  it, 
wonld  form,  I  say,  as  manifest  an  infinngement  npon  the 
acknowledged  law  of  Experience,  as  any  other  sort  of  infringe- 
ment that  we  can  conceive  to  onrselves.  Knowledge  that  has 
mdied  been  naturally  gained,  must,  according  to  what  has  been 
found  here  as  the  true  law  of  Experience,  have  consisted  in 
this  only:  a  symbolical  interpretation  put  by  the  human  mind 
upon  the  impressions,  of  whatever  sort  they  might  be,  externally 
o&red  to  it.  And  accordingly,  the  passing  over  of  the  recog- 
nition of  this  essential  part  of  the  transaction,  the  intermediate 
symbolism,  whenever  we  do  pass  it  over,  must,  by  this  view, 
cause  us  to  remain  as  fully  within  the  r^on  of  proper  super- 
naturalism  as  if  we  had  never  imagined  ourselves  to  have  aban- 
doned it.  I  say  therefore,  earnestly, — ^if  there  is  here  a  point 
where  of  all  others  the  thing  needed  by  us  is  truth,  and  where 
to  deceive  ourselves  is  a  mischief  to  our  moral  nature  greater 
than  any  other  we  can  undergo,  let  us  take  lieed  how  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  rely  implicitly  upon  what  Nature  would  seem, 
through  our  intellect,  to  be  thus  bidding  us  specially  not  to 
rely  implicitly  upon.  If  the  matter  really  lie  as  is  tending  now 
to  appear,  the  intyition  we  feel,  all  of  us,  towards  an  everlast- 
ing existence,  is  that  which  has  been  instilled  into  us  by  the 
teaching,  precisely,  of  those  out  of  the  mass  of  our  instincts 
which,  instead  of  being  the  most  trustworthy,  are  in  fact  the 
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least  80.  And  accordingly,  in  this  case,  the  only  security  for 
us  practically,  can  he  in  the  following  oat  the  role  that  I  hare 
before  signified:  namely,  in  using  our  intellectual  perception 
as  the  legitimate  guide  which  Nature  has  provided  us  with  for 
the  controlling  of  those  specially  personal  promptings  of  ours. 

To  make  the  ground  we  are  going  upon  sure,  it  seems  to 
me  therefore  much  better  to  limit  the  terms  we  use  to  such  as 
point  the  certainty  of  the  matter  to  that  particular  wherein 
alone  we  can  prove  the  right  to  make  assertion  of  certainty; 
and  this,  it  is  evident,  we  may  do,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  saying  that  what  we  recognize  in  ourselves,  is  simply  the 
instinctive  desire  for  Immortality.  Thus  being  limited,  the 
natural  impulse  will  indeed,  as  I  have  wished  to  give  warning, 
acquire  a  character  totally  the  reverse  of  that  hitherto  attri- 
buted to  it ;  but  this,  I  still  say,  is,  by  the  present  principle,  a 
change  that  in  no  way  implies — ^that  is  indeed  the  contrary  from 
implying — ^an  actual  extinction,  as  taking  place  with  regard  to 
what  has  so  long  proved  itself  the  incontestible  vivifier  of  all 
our  highest  powers  of  life.  It  is  not  here — ^I  mean,  it  is  not 
in  this  first  part,  of  my  present  work, — ^that  I  can  enter,  as  I 
hope  to  do  later,  into  the  practical  delineation  of  what  the 
belief  I  speak  of  grows  into,  when  carried  on  under  the  operation 
of  this  change  in  its  character;  but  this  much  I  must  say  at 
once,  as  indeed  belonging  to  the  general  scheme  of  thought 
requiring  to  be  here  laid  out : — ^there  is  really,  in  the  limitation 
and  correction  here  aimed  at  of  the  idea  as  generally  enter- 
tained, not  at  all  more  of  a  tendency  to  crush  the  hope  of 
Immortality  in'its  true  character  out  of  the  human  heart,  than 
I  have  before  protested  that  the  same  kind  of  correction  as  to 
the  ordinary  idea  of  obtaining  real  knowledge  of  God,  was  in 
fact  the  Atheism  that  it  cannot  help  appearing  to  be  in  the  eyes 
of  orthodox  believers.  Let  us  say  that  our  Hope  of  Immor- 
tality requires  to  be  known  by  us  now  as  a  Symbolical  Hope, 
instead  of  as  a  real  Hope : — ^I  maintain  that  the  real  benefit  of  the 
Hope  will  increase  within  us,  just  by  its  thus  attaining  that  which 
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is  every  where  else  the  sign  of  elevation, — ^the  higher  abstract- 
ness,  namely,  in  itsdf^  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  deeper 
consciousness  in  ourselves  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of  it.  /  For 
as  to  the  prime  iact  of  there  being  an  absolute  truth  in  the 
instinct, — of  Nature's  sort,  though  not  of  our  sort, — ^I  think 
it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  following  idea  thus  generally 
expressed,  as  that  which  I  believe  indicates  the  clue  which  in 
time  Nature  will  reveal  to  us :  namely,  that  the  continuity  of 
the  Life  now  within  us,  although  truly  preserved  as  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  carried  forward  into  new  existence  without  the 
dimioishing  of  any  thing  that  forms  its  absolute  essence,  will 
neyertheless  be  so  changed  as  to  all  the  attributes  that  make  us 
know  it  as  our  Life,  as  to  render  it  in  fact  a  mere  figure  of  speech 
so  to  denominate  it.  And  empty  as  this  symbolical  Hope 
naturally  appears  of  the  hind  of  vivifying  effect  experienced 
heretofore,  while  we  have  adhered  to  the  figure  of  speech  as  if 
the  truth  it  contained  were  a  literal  truth,  yet  still  the  finding 
that  there  is  a  genuine  relation  between  the  symbol  and  the 
thing  symbolized  ( — ^how  otherwise  would  it  be  a  symbol? — 
surely  if  any  logic  in  the  world  is  dear,  it  is  that  a  symbol  could 
not  arise  without  that  certain  resemblance  to  actual  fact  in  the 
matter,  which  resemblance  in  truth  alone  makes  it  a  symbol ! — ) 
the  finding,  I  say,  that  there  »  this  genuine  relation  between 
the  symbolical  Hope  of  living  for  ever  in  an  existence  that  is 
properly  and  personally  our  own,  and  the  Hope  that  appears 
an  absolutely  true  one,  that  our  proper  personal  existence  will 
for  ever  retain  a  certain  and  vital  connexion  with  all  existence 
that  has  to  come  after  it,  is  an  explanation  of  our  Hope  that,  I 
allege,  ought  both  to  satisfy  ourselves  and  to  vindicate  Natmre, 
as  to  at  all  events  this  which  I  say  is  the  main  point, — ^namely, 
as  to  there  being,  with  certainty,  nothing  that  we  have  the  right 
to  consider  as  delusive  in  it. 

To  pass  on,  then,  to  the  matter  of  the  general  consistency 
with  the  whole  Plan  of  Nature,  of  the  *'  intuition",  henceforth 
taken  as  meaning  indeed,  as  here  proposed,  nothing  whatever 
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bejond  the  implanted  instmct,  to  be  r^arded  solely  as  the 
'*  Desire  for  Immortality" ; — ^it  appears  to  me  plain  that,  when 
thus  limited,  there  is  really  no  gromid  at  all  on  whidi  we  can 
properly  set  it  apart  in  any  way  from  the  desire  of  oontiuiied 
Life  whieh  acts  upon  ns  nniversally,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
condition  of  onr  feeling  towards  Life  which  alone  makes  any 
measure  of  continuation  of  Life  a  possibility.  Bat,  avoiding 
the  teleological  argoment,  let  ns  look  upon  the  matter  simply 
as  to  the  natural  origin  and  growth  of  the  feeling.  To  say 
that  a  being  in  a  state  of  content  with  actoal  position^  desires 
an  indefinite  continuation  of  that  position,  seems  to  me  so 
inevitable  a  proposition,  (making  allowance  for  a  certain  neces- 
sary anthropomorphism  in  the  statement  of  it,)  that  we  ou^t 
to  dass  it  in  &ct  as  the  first  Law  of  Motion  in  the  mind: — a 
Law,  namely,  of  vis  inertia^  quite  as  applicable  here  as  in  the 
crudest  physics.  The  mind  in  a  state  of  actual  content,  desires, 
or  expects,  to  continue  in  that  state  for  ever,  unless  outward 
prohibition  forbids  it  so  to  expect.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
keep  the  phrases  we  use  down  to  the  point  required.  By 
saying  the  mind  "  desires'*  or  ^*  expects'*,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  any  conscious  desire  or  expectation  to  be  implied;  and  by 
saying  the  mind  expects  continuance  ''for  ever",  I  do  not  in 
the  least  mean  that  the  mind  requires  to  have  any  sense  of 
Infinity  such  as  the  accomplished  reason  of  the  present  day 
entertains  it.  I  mean  only,  that  the  mind,  as  a  universal  rule, 
thinks  not  of  any  arrest  to,  or  diversion  of,  its  actually  appre- 
ciated condition,  unless  such  arrest  or  diversion  be  externally 
enforced  upon  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  obvious  that  the  lowest 
human  faculty  has  the  most  perfect,  just  because  the  most 
undisturbed,  sense  of  Infinity.  It  has  not  yet  b^un  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  of  those  forms  of  limitation,  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  is  always  that  which  constitutes  Thought.  The 
expectation  of  a  new-bom  babe,  or  of  an  ignorant  savage,  to 
live  for  ever,  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  BU|^>08ed 
intuition  of  an  enlightened  adult;  but  still  it  has  the  one 
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charaeterisiio  needed,  that  the  mind  poBsessed  by  it  sees  no 
cause  of  limitation.  And  nntil  the  mental  vis  tnerHa  of  its 
state  of  rest  is  overcome,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  ever  should 
see  any  cause  for  it!  K  the  Post-pliocene  savage  was  in  this 
respect  upon  the  same  terms  of  immortal  anticipation  with  the 
religions  beUever  of  to-day,  the  explanation  of  the  community 
of  trast  between  them  seems  to  me  to  have  its  tnie  interpre- 
tation, not  in  the  nobleness  of  the  savage  mind, — except  com- 
paratively with  the  degree  of  brutishness  that  was  incapable  of 
snch  a  thing  as  anticipation  at  all, — ^bat  in  the  still  incapacity 
or  reluctance  of  the  modem  religionist  to  sabmit  his  natural 
desire  to  the  limitation  which  increased  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  Nature  in  the  matter  must  bring  to  him.  Not  even  yet, — 
not  even  after  the  thousands  of  centuries  that  geological  explor- 
ings  show  us  to  have  intervened  since  first  of  all  the  mind  of 
man  began  to  speculate  respecting  its  own  Futurity, — not  even 
yet  have  we  learned  to  ofifer  up  truly  &om  our  hearts  the  prayer 
towards  the  Ordainer  of  our  Futurity,  which  Religion,  if  true 
Beligion,  ought  to  enable  us  to  offir  np* — **  Teach  me  the 
measure  of  my  days,  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  ami" 

The  fact  in  human  nature,  thus,  which  I  consider  we  have 
before  us  to  go  upon,  is  that  which  we  must  pourtray  to 
ourselves  as  follows: — The  intuitive  Desire  for  Immortality, 
limited,  as  we  have  now  limited  it,  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  desire,  is  in  truth  but  the  reverse  side  of  the  otherwise- 
named  Fear  of  Death ;  except  for  this,  which  does  indeed  carry 
it  the  one  essential,  however  to  ordinary  thought  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, step  beyond  the  merely  nominal  distmction,  which 
consists  in  the  first  starting  of  the  change  in  the  quality  of 
anticipation,  already  described  as  the  passing  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  Fearfuhiess  into  that  of  Hopefulness.  And  these  two 
circimistances,  taken  together,  give  to  the  matter  an  entire 
simpleness.  The  acquinng  of  this  new  aspect  to  itself,  on  the 
part  of  that  which  is  always  one  and  the  same  sentiment, 
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shows  io  118  at  onoe  the  mode  in  which  we  see  thai  Nature 
may  have  worked  oat  the  problem  we  are  inquiring  into. 
The  Desire  of  Immortality  has,  by  the  nniversal  consent  of  at 
all  events  Christian  experience,  become  associated,  and  to  all 
appearance  indelibly  so,  with  the  presence  of  Religion.  And 
for  such  associate,  then,  do  I  also  unreservedly  take  it.  For  the 
instant  that  Fear  converts  itself  into  Desire, — or  rather,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  does,  with  infinite  gradnalness,  begin  so  to  convert 
itself, — I  perceive  how  it  is  possible,  nnder  the  milder  action  of 
the  at-first  too  mnch  perturbing  shock  upon  the  moral  nature,  for 
there  to  be  the  instituting  of  the  marked  re-actionary  influence 
which  I  am  supposing  that  Religion  is.  I  perceive,  that  is, — ^to 
state  the  matter  comprehensively, — ^how  a  naturally  implanted 
Bentiment,  that  could  not  help  arising  within  man  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  be  man,  and  that  must  also,  by  the  same  necessiiyy 
continue  for  ever  to  abide  with  him  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
be  man,  is,  and  by  still  no  other  than  the  same  necessity,  the 
likewise  natural  awakener  within  him  of  all  those  higher  fEtcul- 
ties,  now  classed  by  ustin  regard  to  this  especial  bearing  as 
Religion,  the  exercise  of  which,  although  it  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  surmount  the  Fear,  yet  counteracts  it  by  so  great 
benefit  of  an  opposite  kind  to  the  Fear,  as  truly  supports  the 
claim  experimentally  put  forth  by  Religion,  to  have  done  a 
better  thing  for  us  than  if  it  had  surmounted  the  Fear. 

The  Fear  of  Death,  I  say,  let  us  freely  acknowledge  to  our- 
selves, is  that  which  we  must  count  as  an  absolute  Pain.  But 
then,  I  argue,  so  far  from  this  being  truly  a  rational  objection 
with  regard  to  the  beneficence  of  its  ordination,  it  is  simply 
that  which  brings  the  present  matter  of  our  cosideration  into  a 
perfect  accordance  with  the  general  mode  of  ordination,  which 
otherwise  we  have  abundantly  recognized  as  beneficent.  For, 
(—let  me  be  pardoned  the  iteration,  if  it  be  felt  unnecessary : — ) 
is  it  possible  that  the  disturbance  of  mental  vU  inerlim^  sup- 
posing it  to  occur,  should  do  otherwise  than  inflict  Pain? — ^is 
it,  again,  possible  that  the  interruption  to  actual  content,  which 
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the  prospect  of  eessation  to  actaal  content  fonns,  should  act 
otherwise  than  as  a  disturbance  to  mental  vis  inertim  ? — ^and  these 
two  things  being  admitted,  is  there  indeed  any  thing  else,  as  a 
final  restdt,  than  the  foregoing,  that  can  rationallj  and  morally 
be  required  in  the  case?  The  only  thing,  I  say,  that  we  can 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Pain,  is  that  it  be  calculated  to 
stir  up  the  counteraction  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  shall  be  in 
itself,  from  the  very  fact  of  the  activity  that  constitutes  its 
nature,  of  the  transmuted  character  belonging  to  the  sphere 
of  Pleasure.  And  this  character  surely  does  belong  to  that 
noble  degree  of  Fortitude,  which  shall  suffice,  in  the  manner 
here  required,  for  the  surmounting  to  this  extent  of  the  actual 
feeling  of  Sdf; — ^while,  though  it  be  true,  as  it  is  evidently  true, 
that  it  is  but  in  the  rarest  exceptional  cases,  that  such  effect  of 
transition  as  this  is  really  e^)erienced  as  having  been  accom- 
plished by  Beligion,  yet  no  one  will  dispute  that  it  is  noto- 
riously within  the  capability  of  Beligion  to  tend  to  effect  it. 
And  this  is,  in  fact,  all  that  my  pdqiiciple  asks  for.  That  the 
effect  towards  which  Beligion  is  directed  should  not  be  gained  all 
at  once,  is  the  special  point  that  really  gives  the  validity  I  claim 
to  the  whole  plan.  The  one  thing  meanwhile,  and  the  clearly 
simple  thing,  that  I  have  asserted  to  form  the  needed  matter 
of  discrimination  to  us  in  the  case,  is  merely  this : — ^that  whereas 
in  its  refined  character,  as  happily  known  by  us  in  some  mea- 
sure now,  Beligion  acts  towards  the  counteracting  of  the  Fear 
of  Death  in  a  manner  that  is  successful,  or  self-overcoming,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  rendered  more  gentle  and  elevated  by  its 
conjunction  with  our  more  loving  and  purer  sympathies;  Beli- 
gion, in  the  character  that  originally  belonged  to  it,  worked 
towards  the  same  end  in  a  manner  that  was  inadequate  to  its 
purpose,  in  proportion  as  its  operation  was,  on  the  contrary, 
rude,  violent,  and  external. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  matter  upon  which 
an  equally  careful  adjustment  of  our  manner  of  thinking  has 
become  needful :  I  mean,  respecting  the  peculiarity  of  the  movld 
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into  which  we  have  made  it  onr  begiiming  position  that  Religion 
is  to  be  esteemed  as  having  betaken  itself,  in  order  to  the 
obtaining  for  itself  a  working  form.  We  have  taken  it  as  onr 
fondamental  notion  of  the  Amction  of  Religion,  that  it  has  to 
create  within  ns  an  acquiescence  in  the  lot  divinely  ordained 
for  ns;  while  we  have  seen  that  the  pre-eminent  matter  in 
which  onr  own  will  comes  into  conflict  with  the  divine  ordina- 
tion, is  that  mode  of  successive  existence  which  compels  the 
truncating  of  egotistic  enjoyment  of  existence,  in  favour  of 
the  on-coming  generation  of  existing  beings,  which  stands  to  the 
actual  generation  in  the  filial  relation :  all  this  enforcing  upon 
us,  as  the  problem  hence  requiring  to  be  accomplished,  the  final 
palliation  of  the  originally  battling  temper  of  the  respective 
^oisms  of  parent  and  child,  into  the  spirit  that  shall  consist 
of  muhud  love,  established  between  them.  But  have  we,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  to  reflect,  sufficiently  regulated  our  notion 
as  to  what  it  is  that  mutual  love  between  parent  and  child  really 
implies?  How  entirely  diflerent,  I  would  invite  you  to  con- 
sider, are  the  characters  of  the  two  component  parts  of  this 
"  mutual  love" — the  love,  namely,  as  entertained  by  the  parent, 
and  that  as  entertained  by  the  child, — ^fi:om  one  another!  Is 
not  the  Filial  love,  in  its  proper  character,  even  an  expressly 
adverse  thing  from  the  Parental?  So  far  from  there  being  any 
thing  like  the  parity  of  constitution  that  the  phrase  of  <<  mutual 
love"  on  the  surface  implies,  the  case  is  as  utterly  otherwise  as 
the  condition  of  the  several  beings  has  been  seen  to  be  dis- 
similar. We  have  noted  a  little  while  ago,  how,  in  the  earliest 
beginning  of  life  to  the  infant,  the  movement  that  impels  it  even 
towards  its  mother,  is  properly  Fear ;  while  much  more  obvi- 
ously is  it  the  case  that  all  the  subsequent  motives  that  specially 
bind  the  child,  as  a  child,  in  connexion  with  the  controllers  of 
its  child-like  existence,  are  of  the  same  nature.  But  to  the 
parent  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case.  The  parent  loves  from  the 
beginning.  And  yet,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sort  of  love 
with  which  the  parent  begins,  is  that  which  never,  to  the  last, 
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loses  the  character  of  mere  spontaneoas  animalism  that  of  right 
marks  it  as  parental  love.  Filial  love,  on  the  contrary,  when 
it  does  come,  is  an  abstract  sentiment.  So  far  from  being  pos- 
sessed, like  the  Parental,  as  a  gift  of  natm-e,  at  the  honr  of 
the  birth  of  circnmstance  that  calls  for  it,  it  is  a  thing  which 
has  to  be  distinctly  created,  in  the  proper  manner  of  all  original 
creation: — ^by  oatward  inflnences,  namely,  imbibed  within  the 
limits  of  the  individnal's  own  experience.  A  chQd,  I  repeat, — 
let  ns  think  well  if  the  assertion  is  possible  to  be  questioned: — 
is  never  drawn  instinctively  towards  its  parent,  eaxxpt  through 
the  sense  of  actnal  need.  And  even  when  the  attraction  has 
grown  to  be  an  abstract  one, — ^that  is,  when  the  child  desires, 
or  loves,  the  parent,  no  longer  for  what  the  parent  gives,  bat 
for  what  the  parent  is, — still,  the  motive  is  radically  only  of 
the  same  kind  as  ever  of  seeking  for  a  resource  from  evil  feared 
to  be  otherwise  encountered.*  The  child's  love,  that  is  to  say, 
never  in  tnith  tarns  back  from  what  is  its  natural  coarse, 
namely,  onwards  towards  its  own  child,  so  as  to  compass  the 
act  of  re-flecdng  itself  upon  the  fostering  beings  behind  it,  which 
constitates  the  child's  proper  share  in  the  compound  work  of 
'^  mutual  love", — ^never,  I  say,  aflbrds  to  its  parent  even  this 
kind  of  secondary  and  rarefied  love,  except  when  it  happens  that 
there  occur  what  is  indeed  the  obvious  condition  required  every 
where  to  bring  about  reflection ;  and  that  is,  some  solid  obstruc- 
tion to  the  child's  anticipation  of  ordinary  content,  encountered 
by  it  in  front. 

Such  obstruction,  incomparably  beyond  all  other  kinds  of 
human  disappointment  whatever,  is  Death !  Death  is  it  which, 
because  it  is  the  source  of  the  fear  to  us  that  is  of  all  fears  the 
Master-fear,  stands  to  us  as  the  one  sufficing  representative  of 
all  objects  of  inferior  fear  in  general.  And  hence  is  it  Death 
also  which,  I  infer,  forms  at  the  same  time  the  one  eminent 

*  As  when  the  sinner  of  grown-np  years  is  hronght  to  feel  that  the 
rememhrance  of  his  mother^s  image  is  an  inflaence  that  $aves  him  oat  of 
present  iniquity. 
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Reflector,  which, — just  as  in  the  individnal  ease,  so  likewise  in 
the  all-comprehensiTe  general  case, — serves  the  great  purpose 
to  human  beings  in  the  mass,  of  compelling  attention,  by  means 
of  the  inteiraption  it  brings  to  individual  enjoyment,  backwards 
upon  that  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  enjoyment.  Thus,  I 
say  then,  does  the  giving  heed  to  the  difference  existing  between 
Filial  and  Parental  love,  afford  to  us  the  clue  for  the  whole 
problem  now  before  us.  Since  Religion  in  general  is  the 
general  result  of  the  check  put  upon  human  Self-ism,  by  tins 
solid  obstruction  of  Death,  raised  by  Divinely-ordained  circum- 
stance as  necessaiy  to  be  encountered  by  the  Intuitive  Desire 
proper  to  that  Self-ism :  the  result  being  of  the  special  nature 
of  that  same  reflected,  or  abstractly-intellectual  love,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  struggle  between  the  parental  and  filial  egoisms 
here  under  concern,  constitutes  the  kind  of  love  appropriate  to 
the  child  and  not  to  the  parent : — ^it  follows  that  the  phase  of 
Religion  which  becomes  the  elevated  and  comparatively  suc- 
cessful phase,  is  that  which  is  arrived  at  precisely  on  account 
of  the  Filial  share  in  the  mutual  love  required  to  soften  the 
conflict,  becoming  of  the  two  shares  the  predominant  one.  This 
fact  once  recognized,  it  seems  to  me  truly  that  whatever  there 
has  been  hitherto  of  right  to  puzzle  us  in  the  matter,  is  clearly 
done  away  with.  For,  if  it  is  not  quite  simple  to  see  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  fact  at  once, — as,  indeed,  it  is  not, — consider 
this : — ^the  very  existence  of  filial  love  at  all,  is  that  which  in 
itself  implies  that  the  parental  love  in  question  has  also,  on  its 
own  side,  so  far  improved  itself  as  to  have  reached  as  near  to 
an  abstract  character  as  its  nature  will  admit  of;  and  just  for 
this  reason,  that  the  affective  movement  within  one  and  the 
same  individual,  does,  as  we  have  noted,  pass  from  being  of 
the  one  kind  onward  into  the  other  kind.  Filial  love  is,  how- 
ever, as  we  know,  chiefly  composed  of  gratitude;  and  hence 
the  above  is  the  same  as  saying  this,  that  children  that  have 
been  gratefol  to  their  own  parents,  are  likely  to  place  their  own 
ofispring  in  a  similar  mood  towards  themselves.    Surely,  then, 
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this  is  the  causing  of  the  course  of  generations  henceforth  to 
run  ^th  a  smoothness  that  never  could  have  heen  known  as 
long  as  the  predominant  sentiment  concerned  in  the  matter  was 
limited  to  heing  only  that  of  parental  fondness  or  pride.  The 
entire  tone  of  the  mutual  relationship  is  raised;  and  this, 
again, — what  is  it  hut  saying  that  henceforth  father  and  chil- 
dren alike,— or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  mass  of  human 
beings, — ^have  risen,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  into  a  marked 
advance  of  harmony  with  what  is  religiously  considered  as  the 
Divine  regulation  of  things? ^And,  then,  as  a  second  con- 
sideration, observe,  on  the  other  hand,  how  to  meet  the  need 
here  implied,  is  the  following  provision  in  the  case : — ^the  special 
function  which  Religion  has  been  seen  to  have  had  enforced 
upon  it  by  its  natural  mould,  was  precisely  this  of  holding  up 
an  Ideal  of  the  Parental  character,  such  as  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  contemplation  of  it.  Filial  love  could  not  but,  when  the 
course  of  the  entire  operation  in  question  should  have  been 
completed,  become  developed. 

Stm,  however,  there  is  a  third  consideration,  that,  it  is 
true,  has  a  degree  more  of  intricacy  in  it,  and  that  has  thence, — 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, — ^been  the  source  of  a  misunder- 
standing that  few  indeed  of  us, — ^that  none  of  us,  without  express 
attention, — can  get  rid  of: — just  because  it  belongs  to  the  kind 
of  matter  that  human  thought  must  take  erroneously  in  the 
first  place.  Say  that  the  function  of  Religion  is  that  just 
stated:  still,  there  is  in  the  course  of  religious  progress  that 
decided  specific,. or  (as  I  have  rather  called  it,)  sub-specific 
change  in  the  mode  of  its  fonction,  that  acts  here  exactly,  as 
it  were,  in  the  manner  of  a  turning  inside-out  of  the  matter, — 
such  as,  indeed,  must  exist,  in  order  to  enforce  that  reversal  to 
our  thought  which,  by  my  principle,  is  what  all  marked  pro- 
gress in  our  thought  ever  does  require.  The  Ideal  presented 
by  Religion  to  the  human  mind  has,  I  say,  accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  religious  development,  to  exhibit  that  eniare  disguise 
of  the  conditions  that  were  involved  in  the  original  conatitu- 
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fion  of  it,  (— «nd  what  else  bat  sach  diBgoise  does  the  yery 
meaning  of  involutum  signify? — )  that  it  is  impossible,  -pte- 
Tionsly  to  rectifying  inqnisition  into  the  matter,  to  conceive  how 
what  offers  itself  as  the  Ideal  at  the  one  end  of  the  develop- 
ment, is  really  of  identical  constitation  with  what  comes  oat 
of  it  at  the  other  end.  The  point  of  difficalty  that  is  here 
flactnating  in  the  mental  balance  is  this: — is  it  the  Ideal 
respecting  haman  relations  that  is  finally  to  convey  to  as  know- 
ledge respecting  €h)d;  or  is  it  the  Gk)d-like  Ideal  that  is  finally 
to  teach  as  the  truth  respecting  human  relations  f  Orthodoxy 
has  asserted  the  former;  Positivism  maintains  the  latter.  Bat 
the  present  view  alone  is  it,  I  assert,  that  in  taking  ap  both 
aspects  assorts  the  matter  within  the  tnie  distinctions.  Both 
effects,  I  wonld  say,  andoabtedly  follow.  The  learning  to 
honoar  Paternity,  in  an  abstract  manner,  is  most  assaredly  the 
trae  means  to  the  inducing  of  a  practical  reverence  for  indi- 
vidual human  parents ;  and  such  reverence  may  be  said  indeed, 
always  with  truth,  to  be  of  the  nature  of  reU^ious  reverence. 
But  most  asBoredly  it  is  not  Religion,  according  to  what  we,  in 
our  ripened  sense  of  it,  ought  to  esteem  as  Religion.  To 
confound  it  wUh  Religion,  is  a  mistake  that  it  seems  to  me 
positivists  fall  into,  which  I  cannot  help  considering  as  more 
grievous  than  any  which  results  firam  the  mere  rudeness  of  the 
notion  with  which  the  orthodox  have  ecmtented  themselves. 
Religion,  except  as  it  belongs  to  what  is  estimated  as  general, 
in  the  sense  as  nearly  api»x>aching  to  the  proper  idea  of  umiwr- 
meZ  as  the  speaker's  mind  is  capable  of,  appears  to  me  a  nullity ; 
while,  also,  I  see  an  evident  occasion  for  the  confusion  it  seems 
to  me  to  betray, — ^pertaining  to  the  disguise  of  primitive  con- 
ditions just  spoken  of, — arising  out  of  the  neglect  of  the 
peculiar  principle  which  has  here  been  taken  as  the  fimdamental 
one.  I  mean,  in  the  confounding  of  the  Idea  that  ought  to  be 
held  as  Symbol,  with  the  reality  that  it  symbolizes.  Now  such 
delusion,  being  that  to  which  human  thought  has  been  liable 
all  akmg,  was  of  necessity  the  crudest  of  all  at  the  beginning. 
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To  the  primitive  beings  who  wron^t  out  the  actual  initiation 
of  the  religions  function  at  all  within  the  homan  mind,  there 
was  an  excess  of  concreteness  present  in  the  idea  of  the  Abstract 
Father  that  made  np  almost  the  whole  of  it :  that  is,  there  was 
no  capability  of  distinction  whatever  as  to  the  two  offices  that 
ought  finally  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  several  directions  which  are 
human  and  religious.  But  now,  the  acquiring  of  the  actual 
apprehension  of  what  the  nature  of  Symbol  is,  ought,  if  truly 
carried  out,  effectually  to  rempve  all  such  confusion.  If  the 
notion  of  abstract  Paternity, — so  far  divested  as  it  has  now 
been  of  its  original  concreteness  as  to  60,  in  the  minds  of 
philosophic  thinkers,  this  pure  abstraction: — ^if  even  this,  I 
say,  be  employed,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  employed  by 
positivists,  as  in  any  degree  ittelf  the  object  of  religious  homage, 
that  homage,  by  whichever  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Gomte  that  it  be  paid,  is  by  my  principle  as  flat  an 
idolatry  in  reality  ^s  any  that  was  rendered  by  the  crudest  of 
the  original  worshippers  (see  above,  pp.  17,  18).  Nay,  more 
than  this : — ^if  the  homage  paid  to  Paternity  be  considered,  as 
by  the  mass  of  the  opponents  of  Positivism,  as  merely  that 
which  takes  it  for  an  adequate  representation  of  the  actual  mode 
of  government  pursued  by  a  Divine  Being,  as  a  Divine  Being : 
still,  I  argue,  there  remains  the  identical  charge  to  be  made 
against  it.  Only  when  the  notion  of  Paternity  is  taken  as  fully 
a  stfmbolical  one,  does  the  matter  acquire  the  aspect  that  can 
here  be  regarded  as  properly  religious : — ^that  is  to  say,  as  con- 
taining what  our  hypothesis  respecting  religion  requires,  namely, 
that  it  respect  a  somewhat  that  is  utterly  inaccessible  to  our 
perception  excq>t  under  the  disguise  of  symbol.  To  honour 
Paternity  simply  in  respect  of  its  being  that  best  of  Divine 
institutions,  which  accordingly  has,  according  to  our  own  appre- 
hension of  the  accessible  facts  of  the  matter,  the  right  to  take 
the  representative  position  in  constituting  our  habitually- serving 
notion  of  Divine  character, — this,  I  say,  seems  to  me  of  the 
very  essence  of  Religion,  according  to  the  very  ripest  meaning 
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the  eouree  of  religioiifl  development  has  hy  this  time 

3d  us  to  affix  to  it. 

{ere,  then  is  the  point  which  I  have  sought  hy  this  expla- 
nation to  set  straight.  While  the  foregoing  is  the  condition 
belonging  of  right  to  Present  Religion,  the  conditions  involved 
in  Primitive  Beligion  are  those  which  we  are  to  be  prepared  to 
see  offering  an  aspect  so  apparently  alien  in  nature  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— ^Whereas  at  onr  own  stage  of  improvement,  even  so 
far  as  we  have  gone  already  forward  in  it,  it  is  the  express  hd 
of  the  case,  that  the  Fear  of  Death  stirs  within  as,  characteris- 
tically, mnch  more  eminently  the  idea  of  the  Father  in  heaven, 
who  was  the  ultimate  Appointor  of  Death,  than  that  of  the 
hmnan  parent,  the  circumstance  of  whose  existence  as  such 
was  merely  the  instrumental  occasion  of  our  having  the  need  to 
die ;  it  was  the  original  fact  of  the  case,  which  in  truth  it  is  no 
contradiction,  but  only  a  clearing  up  of  the  matter,  to  offer  as 
such,  that  it  was  exactly  a  mnxLar  influence  which  in  the  begin- 
ning should  have  caused  the  contrary  effect,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  have  to  see  that  the  existing  circumstances  limited  it. 
The  religions  effect,  I  argue,  may  well  be  esteemed  by  us  as 
uniform,  however  we  may  find  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  as 
much  more  unrefined,  and  inunediate,  and  corporeal,  than  it  is 
now,  as  the  Fear  of  Death,  its  acting  cause,  was  itself  more  rude» 
and  violent,  and  more  near  in  its  character  to  simple  bodily  fear. 
And  that  is  to  say, — to  include  all  in  one  word, — it  is  evident 
that  the  corporeal  character  must  go  on  deepening  until  we  Shall 
have  tracked  it  precisely  into  the  matter  of  its  very  earliest  mani- 
festation.  ^Thith9r,  accordingly,  we  must  now  trace  it ;  since 

it  is  thus  only  that  we  shall  gain  that  which  is  the  still  unat- 
tained  point  with  us :  of  seeing,  namely,  how  it  was  originally 
possible  that  the  lowest  kind  of  religion  should  have  been  able  to 
spring  out  of  that  which  was  in  itself  no  religion  at  all. 

And  for  this  purpose  we  must,  as  I  have  already  said,  do 
this : — ^we  must,  in  the  first  place,  resolutely  denude  ourselves 
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of  all  the  orthodox  prepossessions  as  to  the  beghuiiiig  of  religion 
which  have  heretofore  occupied  the  ground.  Paradise,  we  mast 
rememher,  has  heen  altogether  abolished, — ^rplled  away  before 
ns  as  a  scenic  scroll, — and  all  the  mythic  folds  of  Oriental  story 
have  been  swept  asnnder,  as  by  an  ''  Open  Sesame"  of  psycho- 
logical magic.  We  have  driven  onr  Adam  and  Eve  oat  atterly 
from  their  Ctoden  of  bliss,  whose  angels  and  whose  serpent 
will  be  visible  to  as  henceforth  never  again,  except  only  in  oar 
reveries  of  volontary  self-delasion.  We  have  placed  oarselves 
in  presence  solely  of  that  which  is  to  as  as  the  image  of 
Creating  Nature,  who,  with  her  instrament  of  Fear  in  her 
hand,  pointed  towards  the  Common  Object  of  haman  terror,  is 
becoming  revealed  to  as  as  thereby  compelling,  anharriedly 
bat  xmrestingly,  the  haman  constitution  onwards: — not  now, 
indeed,  as  with  the  flaming  sword  of  Gabriel,  upon  a  coarse 
that  is  down  from  tip-top  enjoyment  of  God-like  innocence,  into 
the  dreary  depths  of  continual  degeneration;  but  upon  one 
whose  direction  is  ever  upwards, — ^whose  leading,  moreover,  is 
towards  a  state  in  which,  having  gained  it,  scarcely  shall  men 
any  longer  seem*  to  be  driven;  since  the  urgency  that  impels 
them  to  mount,  shall  be  more  and  more  likening  itself  to  the 
sole  in-springing  longing  to  mount. 

If  we  consider  the  point  steadfastly,  as  I  would  invite  you 
now  to  do,  is  it  not  evident,  I  refer  to  you,  that  there  is  most 
truly,  in  this  matter  of  the  actual  institution  of  the  Fear  of 
Death,  amongst  the  brute-descended  race  of  men,  that  which 
does  give  to  it  the  specialty  of  significance  I  am  asserting? — ^is 
there  not,  I  wotdd  say,  that  which  plainly  does  mark  out  the 
epoch  signalized  by  it,  as  forming  in  reality  an  epoch  such  as 
no  other  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  human  history,  of  whatever 
possible  nature  it  be,  can  by  any  means  approach  to  equal 
in  r^pect  of  the  degree  of  its  importance?  It  forms,  I  aver, 
that  which  is  manifestly  to  be  recognized  as  the  true  dawning 
point  of  spiritual  life: — spiritual  life,  remember,  in  the  act  of 
being  bom  into  a  world  which,  before  it  was  bom,  contained 
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in  it  nothing  but  ntterly  animal  life!  Do  not,  I  pray  you, 
conceive  any  longer  of  snch  things  as  angels  hymning  its  arrival 

from  on  high! Think  only  soberly,  bat  think  with  intent- 

ness  thus : — how  did  it  come;  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  its 
coming?  What  was  the  diflGsrence  implied  by  its  coming? — Is 
it  not  this? — While  bnites  had  been  going  on  dying  their 
brutish  deaths,  and  indeed  not,  so  far  as  the  higher  kind  of 
them  were  concerned,  without  the  fBcling  of  fear  as  to  a  certain 
extent  connected  with  it,  still  their  fear  was  such  as  rested 
only  upon  the  immediate  agent  and  circumstances  of  the  dying. 
And  this  they  might  have,  and  obviously  did  have,  without  the 
faintest  imagining  of  what  Death  was.  But  even  to  men, — to 
the  men  that,  let  us  suppose,  had  become  so  far  developed  out  of 
brutes,  that  it  seems  wrongful  to  count  them  any  longer  as  brutes, 
though  we  have  nothing  yet  by  which  we  can  rightfully  say  that 
they  are  otherwise:— even  to  these  candidates  for  humanity,  I 
would  suggest,  have  we  ever  yet  thought  of  realizing,  how  slowly, 
how  imperceptibly  creeping  on,  must  have  been  the  advent  of 
experience  as  to  such  an  image?  Long  after  they  had  come 
to  the  possession  of  the  corporeal  organization,  and  io  the 
habits  of  life,  which,  so  far  as  they  went,  might  seem  to  convey 
the  human  distinction,  I  say  it  is  evident  there  must  have  con- 
tinued wanting  any  such  experience.  For  what  was  the  nature 
of  those  habits  but  this,  that  (except  as  they  were  connected 
with  the  matter  of  household  provision,  and  gratification  of 
the  afifective  impulses,  not  to  be  considered  of  here,)  they 
necessitated  an  entire  engrossment  of  attention  upon  active 
war&re : — ^that  is  to  say,  upon  an  internecine  struggle  with  one 
another,  which  brought  Death  upon  them  in  the  manner  of 
forming  the  consequence  out  of  bodily  combat  with  bodily 
foes?  Here,  obviously,  then,  was  no  spiritual  knowledge  as 
yet  likely  to  be  gained!  As  long  as  this  state  of  things  was 
the  case, — and  for  the  estimate  of  the  length  of  it  we  must 
carry  our  thought  into  geological  eras, — ^nothing  at  all  was 
there  present  to  experience  that  had  within  it  the  slightest 
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capability  of  tending  towards  awakening  the  thought  which  is 
the  proper  thought  of  Death :  namely,  as  the  thing  that  is 
abstractly  independent  of  the  bodily  means  of  Death.  To  know 
it  as  that  which  has  nothing  intrinsically  to  do  with  sach  sort 
of  bodily  enconnter ;  as  that  which  will  come  of  its  own  accord, 
whether  or  not  it  happen  that  its  coming  be  in  a  slight  d^ee 
hastened  by  snch  method  of  the  hnman  courting  of  it: — this  is 
the  mental  acquisition  which,  to  have  grown  upon  the  world 
by  its  own  power,  in  the  absence  of  any  divine  revelation 
respecting  it,  must  truly  have  taken  all  that  amount  of  time, 
all  those  ages  of  difficult  advancement,  with  the  idea  of  which 
indeed  we  are  becoming  familiarized,  as  in  eveiy  case  the  con- 
dition that  is  of  necessity  implied  whenever  there  is  in  question 

the  establishment  of  what  constitutes  newness  of  species. 

It  is  very  true,  that  while  the  whole  number  of  adult  men  were, 
in  the  mass  of  them,  engaged  in  warfare,  there  was  still  a 
large  proportion  of  women  and  children,  not  to  speak  of  the 
rare  cases  of  aged  men,  who  must  have  died  by  what  we  call 
natural  causes.  But  then,  on  the  one  hand,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  so  insignificant, — ^so  little  able  to  speculate  concern- 
ing themselves,  and  so  little  objects  of  the  serious  kind  of 
interest  which  might  have  served  to  awaken  speculation  regard- 
ing them,  to  those  connected  with  them  who  did  possess  the 
somewhat  higher  thinking  capacity; — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  such  total  ignorance  eveiy  where  as  to  what  natural 
causes  were,  that  they  should  require  being  set  apart  as  such: — 
that  I  think  we  may  safely  assume,  that  the  matter  would  not 
begin  to  take  any  thing  like  a  definite  form  of  apprehension  in 
the  minds  of  the  men,  until  it  had  for  some  certain  time  been 
remarked  upon  as  that  which  affected  themselves.  And  this 
i  .    again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  could  not  be  until  the  prac- 

tice of  warfare  had  made  a  decided  subsidence  in  fiEtvour  of 
the  domestic  occupations  of  life.  It  could  not  assuredly  be, 
as  long  as  it  was  the  case  that  the  one  idea  of  manly  life,  pre- 
sented to  rising  youth  by  their  model  sires,  was  that  of  enabling 
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ihem  Bncoessfhlly  to  kill,  jnst  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
killed.  An  idea  of  this  sort,  held  up  as  an  Ideal,  was  that 
which  could  only  hold  back  the  mind  from  aniTing  at  the 
abstraction  we  have  in  view.  The  idea  of  Death,  as  long  aa 
Death  remained  that  which  had  to  come  from  mortal  enemies, 
was  in  its  nature  a  thing  not  to  be  dwelt  npon — I  need  not 
say,  with  thought  of  dread,  but  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  with 
thought  at  all.  That  is,  not  with  thought  that  rested  upon 
itself;  since  its  inevitable  effect,  the  instant  it  was  started,  was 
to  carry  over  attention  immediately  to  the  called-for  means  of 
bodily  resistance.  It  was  only  when  this  practical  result  was 
cut  off  from  all  power  of  supervening, — ^it  was  only  when  it 
came  to  be  realized,  as  a  quite  new  order  of  experience,  that  it 
was  an  actual  fact  of  generally  liable  occurrence,  that  men  did 
sometimes  die  without  there  being  any  possibility  that  a  bodily 
enemy  should  have  had  access  to  them ;  and  therefore  when  an 
awfrd  presentiment  must  have  come  creeping  over  the  realizers, 
that  the  secret  Slayer  was  a  terrific  Mystery  whom  human 
powers  would  avaQ  them  nought  to  deal  with: — ^it  was  only 
now,  but  now  it  was  most  certainly,  that  attention  on  the  part 
of  these  newly  stimulated  gazers  into  the  Unknown  would  be 
riveted  towards  the  stimulating  fact,  exactly  in  the  same- man- 
ner as  that  of  a  fiascinated  animal,  when  even  upon  the  latter 
is  there  induced,  as  so  notoriously  there  is  commonly  induced, 
the  sudden  agony  of  superstitious  alarm.  Whatever  there  ia 
no  present  means  of  accounting  for,  if  it  be  of  pain-causing 
nature,  must  excite  superstitious  alarm;  to  the  animal,  how- 
ever, the  effect  remains  of  necessity  arrested  in  the  pre-thought- 
fnl  condition  proper  to  the  case.  But  the  human  animal  in 
question  was  that  which  had  the  power  of  dealing  with,  and 
making  something  out  of  his  terror! — ^The  idea,  then,  once 
recognized  of  this  Mysterious  Slayer,  was,  I  say,  such  as  it  is 
manifest  that  men,  except  at  intervals,  could  by  no  possibility 
ever  again  succeed  in  averting  their  thinking  powers  from 
gazing  upon.    And  therefore,  do  I  conceive  also,  must  this 
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sorely  have  been  that  which  formed  the  OYer-mastering  occasion 
to  them,  of  thence  effecting  at  once  the  enlargement  of  their 
thinking  faculties  into  the  new  capacity  we  haye  now  in  ques- 
tion. This  was  it,  namely,  I  suppose,  which  raised  the  thii^g 
fdnotion  henceforth  to  the  ability  of  resting  upon  the  high  level 
of  relational  ideas,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  possessed,  was  ever 
after  to  form  the  distinctive  attribute  of  human  rationality. 
Brutes,  apparently,  possess  abstract  ideas  of  inferior  kind: 
that  is,  they  appear  to  hold  general  notions  as  to  what  are 
merely  sensible  qualities  of  things.  But  abstraction  that  has 
Tegard  to  the  general  condition  of  things,  is  of  sure  certainty 
that  which  makes  the  glory  of  human  reason  alone.  And  in 
the  matter  before  us  there  is,  I  urge,  at  once  the  sufficing  cause, 
and  the  intelligible  means,  for  the  bringing  about  of  the  great 
effect.  Never  could  the  mere  sight  of  beauty  and  serviceable- 
ness  in  creation,  have  awakened  in  a  savage  mind  really  that 
species  of  inquiry  as  to  a  Creator,  which  has  been  poetically 
suggested  for  it,  and  which  is  natural  to  ourselves, — just  for 
this,  that  the  savage  was  as  yet  destitute  both  of  the  power 
of  admiration,  and  of  investigating  the  source  of  admiration. 
But  the  terror  of  Death  was  a  stimulus  that  coidd  act  upon 
him,  and  that  mmt  have  acted  upon  him.  It  was  that  from 
which  he  could  not  escape ;  and  it  was  that  which  could  not  do 
otherwise  than,  being  experienced,  set  his  hitherto  uncalled- 
forth  imagination  to  labour  towards  discovering  what  had  been 
the  cause  of  it.    The  panic  was  that  which,  having  seized  hold 

upon  him,  would  not  let  him  alone  to  lie  still  under  it. 

Neither,  observe,  is  there  any  unnatural  suddenness,  implied  by 
the  starting  of  the  new  fonetion,  when  we  consider  it  in  this 
way.  For,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be 
most  readily  perceived,  as  to  the  gradually  on-coming  growth 
of  idea  thus  taking  place.  It  is  that  which,  with  the  materials 
at  hand,  and  with  a  simple  following  out  of  the  rule  that  we 
know  to  belong  universally  to  the  growth  of  abstract  ideas,  may 
most  evidently  be  seen  to  have  been  that  which  must  naturally 
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haye  ensued.  For  eongider : — the  eayage  who  had  never  enter- 
tained any  thing  like  a  relational  idea  before,  could  still  do,  and 
could  not  help  doing,  this:  tormented  as  he  was  by  his  new 
sospicion  as  to  the  mysteiions  Destroyer,  he  could  not  but  be 
driven  into  forming  a  host  of  coigeotures  as  to  its  nature,  of 
some  wild  and  fleeting  sort  whatever.  But  however  wild  and 
fleeting,  it  could  not  be  that  they  would  fleet  without  leaving 
their  trace  behind  them.  Each  image  whatever,  in  its  falling 
away,  would  leave  upon  its  track  certain  fragmeptaiy  impres- 
sions; and  these,  amassed  together,  would  at  last,  as  it  weieaf 
their  own  accord, — I  mean,  without  voluntary  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  savage, — grow  to  suffice  for  the  filling  up  of  the 
abstract  shape  that  the  savage's  mind  was  in  quest  of.  And 
mark  how,  thus,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  materials,  is  in  this 
way  enforced  the  excessive  concreteness  of  the  abstraction, 
which,  I  say,  because  it  was  such,  makes  the  transition  out  of 
that  which  was  no  abstnfotion,  so  natural  and  so  imperceptible* 
The  image  in  this  way  associated  with  Death  would  be,  it  is 
evident,  so  remote  from  anything  like  the  abstract  idea  we  now 
entertain  of  it,  that  it  seems  a  wrongfulness  of  language  almost 
to  speak  of  it  as  being  an  abstraction ; — ^thou^  an  abstraction 
it  still  so  certainly  was.  It  would  be  the  portraiture  of  a  certain 
kind  of  Death-bringer,  vaguely  enough  defined,  which  would 
however  have  this  obvious  tangibleness  of  attribute  about  it, 
that  it  would  do  nothing  more  than  repeat,  in  exaggerated  and 
distorted  proportions,  features  already  known.  It  would  form 
merely  this, — ^a  ghostly  and  ghastly  embodiment,  pieced  toge- 
ther as  a  general  reflection  out  of  all  the  minor  horrors  that 
had  been  previously  heaped  up  in  memory  or  imagination,  as 
gathered  firom  experiences  of  individual  enemies  and  death- 
bestowers.  If  we  could  indeed  see  it  as  it  really  presented 
itself  to  the  semi-brutish  man,  in  its  uttermost  grossness  ot 
original  concreteness,  it  was  in  all  probability  thus  that  it  was 
shaped:  namely,  in  the  likeness  of  a  cannibal  god,  whose 
ferocity  to  possess  himself  of  human  flesh  for  his  food,  was 
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witnessed  to  their  pereeption  by  the  bones  which  so  speedily 
became  the  sole  remnant  of  the  bodies  which  any  where  M 
under  his  teeth.  He  was  a  hidden  monster,  that,  never  seen, 
was  still  for  ever  snrmised  in  the  apprehension  of  each  seTeral 
anticipated  victim,  as  lurking  somewhere,  always  at  hand,  and 
always  doubtless  on  the  watch, — ^ready  at  any  moment  to  glide 
out  of  its  darkness,  spring  upon  him  unawares,  and  devour  him. 
Is  not  this,  then,  truly,  the  sort  of  fear  that  here  our 
demonstration  requires?  Is  it  not  truly,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sort  of  fear  which,  while  manifestly  a  spiritual  fear,  is  still 

hardly  other  than  a  bodily  fear? ^But,  taking  it  as  such,  let 

us  go  on  to  the  mainly  important  consideration  respecting  it. 
Let  us  see  in  what  manner,  being  such,  it  must  have  acted,  as 
I  am  asserting  that  it  did  act,  in  procuring  its  own  remedy. 
Certainly,  I  say,  the  way  in  which  it  would  act,  would  be  the 
way  in  which  we  see  that  a  fear  of  such  sort  does  familiarly  act, 
whenever  it  occurs  still  amongst  our  own  selves;  and  that  is 
the  following: — ^it  would  act,  namely,  by  throwing  men  forcibly 
back  upon  the  sphere  of  those  domestic  relations,  which  have 
precisely  the  fonction,  as  they  alone  have  it,  to  soothe  ills — 
all  ills  whatever — ^that  in  their  nature  are  of  the  kind  to  be 
esteemed  specially  personal.  If  it  be  the  case,  that  even  to 
guard  against  bodily  enemies  obvious  necessity  compels  men  to 
herd  themselves  together:  I  say  it  is  not  at  all  less  necessary 
in  £act,  though  it  be  less  obviously  so, — ^nay,  I  say  it  is  even 
more  necessary  in  &ot, — ^that  men  should  use  the  very  same 
kind  of  defence,  when  the  danger  to  be  defended  from  is  of  the 
kind  that  attacks  the  inner  sense  of  human  beings.  Be  this, 
however,  only  observed:  just  because  the  necessity  is,  as  I  say, 
really  stronger,  and  not  less  strong,  than  in  the  physical  case, 
80  also  is  the  kind  of  union  with  fellow  beings  that  is  required, 
needed  to  be  likewise  a  closer  and  more  immediately  personal 
sort  of  union,  than  the  vague  social  connexion  which  is  found 
indeed  sufficing  in  regard  to  mere  outward  evils.  Put  the  ques- 
tion home  to  our  own  closest-lying  eirole  of  experience,  and 
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does  it  not  tell  us  with  an  ingtraotive  response,  that  when' the 
case  be  to  meet  the  emei^ency  of  a  terror  like  the  concretely- 
spiritaal  one  now  in  question,  nothing  whatever  bat  recourse  to 
the  family  afifections  is  the  thing  that  in  any  way  will  serve? 
What  is  plainer  than  this : — ^the  child  that  is  frightened  rashes 
to  its  mother's  lap;  and  therefore,  the  savage  man  that  was 
frightened,  in  so  far  as  he  was  the  child  in  respect  to  human 
nature  in  general,  must  be  held  imaged  by  us  as  having  crouched 
np  for  protection  against  his  spiritual  fear,  to  the  circle  in 
general  of  the  domestic  influences, — ^those  influences,  I  repeat, 
which  are,  in  any  case  whatever  of  universal  experience,  the 
notoriously  stirest  means  in  human  possession  of  stifling  mental 
pain  of  the  immediate  sort  ?  Very  well  then :  here  reveals  itself 
what  surely  we  cannot  mistake  as  forming  the  initial  move- 
ment of  the  whole  transaction.  It  is  thus,  I  conceive, — thus, 
observe,  in  the  manner  of  what  shows  as  an  ail-but  merest 
bodily  instinct, — ^that  first  b^ins  the  action  of  the  great  motive 
power,  the  object  of  which  was  to  drive  human  nature  in  the 
direction  it  requires. 

But  I  do  not  suppose,  as  you  wiU  feel  immediately  that 
explanation  needs  to  be  made,  that  this  action  is  by  any  means 
directly  carried  on.  According  to  our  present  sense  of  the 
propriety  of  things,  it  is  the  name  of  father  that,  amongst  the 
holders  of  domestic  relations,  stands  distinctively  as  the  legiti- 
mate synonym  for  protection.  And  yet  the  case  is  actnallyy 
that,  in  the  initial  condition  supposed,  the  father  is  amongst 
the  several  members  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  one  whom  we 
cannot  help  seeing  as  the  very  last  to  whom  the  terrified 
savage,  whose  terror  was  of  the  sort  now  considered,  would 
desire  to  betake  himself  to  cling  to.  Whenever  it  happened 
that  the  special  terror  arose, — ^that  is,  as  we  may  suppose  for 
the  rule  of  the  case,  every  time  it  happened  that  the  dangerous 
shades  of  night  approached :  every  time  that,  together  with  the 
duly  vanishing  of  day-light,  the  youthful  savages  must  have 
felt  the  horror  of  the  secret  Enemy  creeping  over  them,  so  as  to 
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oanse  them,  habitnally,  to  dread  committmg  themselves  to  sleep, 
lest  they  should  wake  to  find  themselves  within  his  claws : — ^the 
victims  of  the  miseiy  must  have  been  perfectly  aware,  as  we 
are  supposing  their  condition,  that  the  strong  paternal  arm 
which  might  have  sheltered  them  against  bodily  attack,  conld 
do  nothing  for  them  in  that  way  now.  And  in  the  absence  of 
snch  power  of  help,  the  case  remains  that  his  characteristic 
sternness  wonld  make  him  the  being  that  naturally  they  would 
feel  the  least  desirable  for  them  to  be  near.  Much  preferably, 
therefore,  wonld  they  hnddle  together  with  the  companions 
whose  similar  weakness  to  their  own  would  bring  them  the 
solace  of  sympathy,  and  whose  fondness  would  pnt  it  oat  of 
their  mind.  "When,  however,  the  case  was  snch  that  it  conld 
not  be  pat  oat  of  their  mind, — ^when  the  superstition  was  at 
that  height  which  could  not  be  lulled  so  as  to  admit  of  possible 
repose : — still,  even  then,  it  would  be  the  contrary  to  the  hard- 
headed  man  of  arms,  that  they  would  be  impelled  to  have 
recourse  to.  They  would  go,  of  certainty,  instead,  to  whisper 
their  fears  into  the  inclined  ear  of  some  one  of  the  aged  mem- 
bers of  their  community, — some  medicine-man  or  woman,  who 

could  in  retom  afford  them  a  charm, ^And  had  ihu^ — it 

will  be  objected, — any  thing  to  do  with  what  we  ate  now  con- 
cerned with?  Had  a  charm  really  any  thing  connected  with  it 
that  was  not  even  directly  opposed  to  what  ought  to  be  thought 

of  as  having  gone  towards  the  creation  of  genuine  religion  ? 

Tes:  I  would  say;  it  had  indeed  thus  much  to  do  with  it:  it 
led  at  all  events  to  the  habitual  regard  to,  and  honouring  of, 
aged  persons,  a&  aged  persons ; — and  hence,  to  the  honouring 
of  age,  as  age.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  recurrence  to 
the  medicine-crones,  whose  existence  we  know  forms  the  regular 
accompaniment  of  savage  institutions  wherever  such  occur, 
did  indeed  afford  to  the  consulters  a  measure  of  that  which  they 
sought  for:  namely,  an  alleviation  in  r^ard  to  that  which  was 
to  them  immediate  spiritual  pain.  Perhaps,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  us  now,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  mass 
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of  such  instances  of  benefit,  to  estimate  ynXb.  any  tdequBcj  to 
ourselves,  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  honour  paid  to  age 
in  primeval  times,  was  indeed  owing  to  the  gratitude  paid,  in 
genuine  coin,  in  return  for  the  felt  relief,  received  from  ima- 
ginary agonies,  as' to  that  which  had  no  eidstencel — ^Was,  how- 
ever, I  would  ask,  the  honour  at  all  less  a  fact,  and  was  the  fact 
a  fact  less  one  of  exceeding  benefit,  for  its  having  had  precisely 
this  unsubstantiality  at  its  foundation?     Surely,  we  cannot  be 

so  self- wedded  to  our  own  fancies  as  so  to  mis-count  it! 

But,  we  have  the  matter  already  drawn  out  in  system  from  our 
previous  consideration: — do  you  not  recall  it? — ^The  honour 
paid  to  age,  when  enriched,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  otherwise 
was  enriched,  by  means  of  affectionate  intercourse,  and  ctdti- 
vated,  as  we  have  seen  it  was  cultivated,  by  means  of  traditional 
instruction,  was  the  express  instrument  that  was  the  natural 
bringing  about  of  the  ideal  abstraction  of  Paternity  that  has 
been  described: — that  Ideal  which,  in  the  end,  was  to  be  as 
sovereignly  efficient  as  the  counterpoise  to  superstitious  fear, 
as  the  idea  of  the  mere  individual  human  father  was,  in  the 
beginning,  so  entirely  and  specially  unavailing  for  the  purpose. 
And  thus,  therefore,  occurred  what  in  fact  amounts  to  the 
whole  of  what  the  present  theory  has  asserted.  In  this  way 
was  really  induced  the  first  essential  change  in  the  mode  of 
thought  directed  towards  the  Parent,  which  constituted  the 
beginning  operation  of  the  entire  series  of  operations  to  be 
thereafter  undergone  respecting  it.  For  this  b^inning  stage 
being  accomplished, — ^this  maldng,  namely,  out  of  the  human 
father  an  ideal  substitute  for  the  human  fiftther,  to  do  that 
which  the  human  father  was  wanted  to  do,  bat  which  he  was 
not  able  to  do : — ^this  beginning  stage,  I  say,  being  once  accom- 
I^shed,  there  was  accomplished  the  prime  event  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  our  explanation  of  the  subsequent  course,  of 
things  has  hitherto  been  logically  waiting  for.  There  is,  truly, 
the  obtaining  of  the  actually  original  motive  force  required  to 
give  the  start  to  religion  in  human  nature: — the  impulse, 
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namely,  whieh  may  manifestly  hare  sufficed,  to  ao  aet  upon  the 
stream  of  opening  human  intelligence,  as  to  caose  it  effectiyely 
to  fill  np  the  mould  which  we  have  seen  that  the  constituted 
state  of  things  had  prepared  for  it.  And  this  done,  I  repeat, 
nothing  at  all  else  is  there  Ihat  is  not  of  the  simplest  traceahle 
se^ence.  For,  consider : — ^in  the  yery  same  act, — ^I  mean  of 
thus  filling  up  the  mould  of  religious  formation,  under  the 
dziving  impulse  of  the  constantly-acting  motive  of  the  fear  of 
Death : — in  this  yeiy  same  act,  there  is  effected  the  hirth  of  the 
idea  antagonistic  to  the  fear  of  Death,  destined  to  do  hattle 
with  it  for  ever  hereafter,  which  idea  moreover,  in  entering 
upon  such  destiny,  has  upon  its  own  side  the  prerogative  of 
advantageous  terms  in  regard  to  the  battle  which  are  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  these:  namely,  that  this  later-bom 
antagonist  has  all  along,  through  the  entire  course  of  the 
struggle,  the  same  bearing  of  the  mighty  General  Force  of 
Nature  acting  in  its  favour,  which  we  see  it  to  have  here  at  its 
initiation.  The  later-bom,  upon  the  principle  of  Progress,  is, 
as  such,  every  where,  and  essentially,  the  stronger.  And  thus, 
I  say,  have  we  indeed  made  good  the  veritable  rise  of  genuine 
Religion.  Together  with  the  dawning  conception  of  a  Father, 
reaUy  abstracted  above  conditions  of  Humanity,  we  have  the 
never-to-be-effiiced  settlement  of  a  point  of  Ideal  Resistance  to 
the  corporeally-crushing  influence  of  the  recognized  Necessity 
of  Dying,  which,  bidden  as  it  is  by  the  law  of  Nature  to  go  on, 
ever  and  ever,  increasing  in  the  vantage  power  originaDy  pos- 
sessed by  it,  will  and  must  accordingly  for  ever  constitute  the 
true  centre  of  vital  energy  in  the  human  mind;  and  which  the 
human  mind,  so  fax  from  ever  coming  to  require  to  ignore, 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  thence  for  ever  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  possessing,  and  of  needing  to  possess. 

But,  moreover,  as  the  case  stands,  neither  are  we  without 
that  which  may  surely  be  taken  as  even  a  sort  of  historical 
corroboration  to  this  theoreticaUy-founded  scheme.    May  we 
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Qot,  indeed,  I  would  ask,  consider  to  be  Buch  the  &et,  so  felid- 
tonsly  made  apparent  through  the  snggestive  showing  of  rec^it 
lingual  speculation,  that  exactly  snch  condition  as  that  here 
supposed  to  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  the  creation  of 
religious  thought,  is  by  all  rules  o£  probability  to  be  inferred 
as  having  actually  occurred  where  this  theory  would  require  it 
to  have  occurred:  namely,  amongst  that  one  of  the  primitive 
tribes  of  men  which  is  now  recognized  to  have  been  the  pro- 
genitor of  every  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  religious 
development,  as  well  as  general  enlightenment,  has  been  noto- 
riously pre-eminent  in  histoiy?  The  great  Aryan  family,  of 
which  it  is  now  received  as  one  of  the  most  highly  significant 
of  its  distinctive  traces,  that  it  has  bequeathed  in  common  to 
every  one  of  its  descendants,  amongst  other  verbal  signs  of 
things  which  none  of  them  could  do  without,  thisj  of  signifi- 
cance beyond  what  can  in  any  way  belong  to  any  other,  of  the 
henceforth  thus  for  ever  indestructible  name  of  **  Ghd'\ — is 
also  known,  through  similar  indications,  as  having  been  pre- 
cisely marked  by  that  characteristic  determination  in  r^ard  to 
the  primitive  habits  of  life  belonging  to  its  members,  which  has 
been  here  urged  as  the  sole  condition  possible  to  afford  the 
abstract  estimation  of  that  which  is  the  only  preparative  for 
the  arriving  at  a  sense  of  Deity, — ^namely,  of  Death.  They 
were,  that  is  to  say,  a  peaceful  tribe : — ^peaceful,  at  all  events, 
comparatively  with  contemporaneous  tribes,  and  with  them- 
selves at  previous  eras  of  their  existence. 

And  there  is  yet  another  confirmation  to  thb  view,  of  different 
sort,  but  to  my  mind  quite  as  forcible.  I  mean,  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  arrangement  which  it  brings  to  all  our  ideas  of 
ancient  mythologies.  According  to  my  principle,  there  is 
uniformly,  along  the  entire  series  of  religious  formations,  under 
whatever  peculiarity  of  circumstantial  modification  entertained, 
but  this  one  distinction,  as  a  primaiy  one,  necessary:  whether, 
out  of  the  two  essential  elements  of  religion,  the  one  which 
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oonsists  in  the  fear  of  Death  be  the  stroi^er,  or  the  one  which 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  Paternal  character  of  God  (or, 
of  the  Unknown  Oaasation  of  things).  If  the  first,  the  character 
of  the  religious  form  will  be  fetishistic,  or  such  as  is  pervaded 
by  fear,  and  administered  through  ''charms" ;  if  the  latter,  the 
form  will  be  held  in  its  proper  subordination  to  the  essence  of 
the  form,  and  the  accompanying  feeling  will  be  the  spiritual  love 
which  can  do  without  "charms".  In  proportion  as  religion  is 
elevated,  the  symbol  is  recognized  as  the  symbol;  in  the  very, 
lowest  stages  the  fetishistic  element  is  so  predominant,  if  not 
so  purely  the  only  one,  that  the  symbol  is  worshipped  almost 
literally  on  its  own  account.  I  say  ''almost",  because  that  a 
symbol  should  be  worshipped  with  entire  strictness  of  meaning 
on  its  own  account,  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  Worship 
only  begins  to  be  worship  when  there  has  also  begun  to  be 
recognized  that  there  lies  an  unknown  essence,  whatever  it 
be,  somewhere  behind  the  form.  Under  the  lowest  kind  of 
Fetishism,  when,  say  as  an  example  that  a  savage  is  seized  with 
superstitious  fear  upon  the  sight  of  an  uncouth  pebble,  or  weird 
shape  of  a  rock  or  tree : — I  should  account  for  it  by  supposing 
much  rather  that  he  took  the  object  for  an  indication  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mystic  Enemy,  than  that  he  took  it  for 
the  Enemy  himself.  The  pebble  might  have  been  dropt,  the 
tree  might  have  been  bent,  on  occasi6n  of  the  Destroyer's  having 
been  lately  passing  that  way.  And  even  otherwise, — ^that  is, 
if  he  did  take  it  for  the  Enemy  himself, — ^he  would  be  sure  to. 
explain  the  fact  to  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  only  one  of  the. 
ways  in  which  the  Dread  Being  was  in  the  habit  of  showing 
himself:  which  brings  the  prmciple  of  the  matter  to  the  same, 
thing.  There  was  at  all  events,  in  every  case,  a  one  single 
essence  imagined  as  underlying  the  various  existing  manifesta- 
tions. And  the  recognition  that  the  idea  of  Death  was  uniformly 
the  thing  that  constituted  that  essence,  accounts,  I  consider, 
with  simple  consistency  for  that  which  might  otherwise  seem 
unaccountable  in  the  case,  namely,  the  extent  of  abstraction 
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knplied  as  preBont  in  minds  that  were  bo  rode.  For,  yon  per- 
ceive, the  troth  of  the  ease  thns  shown  is,  that  the  ahstraction, 
however  produced  by  the  minds  of  men,  like  all  other  abstrac- 
tions, had  still  an  outer  fact,  far  more  plainly  such  than  can  be 
predicated  in  the  case  of  any  other  abstraction,  that  eminently 
favoured  its  being  so  early  produced  into  its  due  recognition 
of  abstractness.  That  Virtue,  for  instance,  should  acquire  a 
definite  individuality  for  its  idea,  was  hindered  by  an  enormous 
amount  of  variation  in  the  apprehension  that  different  beings  are 
compelled  to  form  respecting  it. .  But  that  which  constitutes 
the  individuality  of  the  idea  of  Death,  is  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible simplicity,  and  invariableness,  that  can  be  imagined  as 
occurring  in  any  abstract  idea  whatever: — ^whence,  I  argue,  it 
obviously  must  have  taken  place,  as  it  apparently  did  take 
place,  the  first  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  abstract 
ideas, — I  mean,  of  relationary  abstract  ideas.  But  then,  what 
follows  but  this? — the  natural  uniformity  of  conception  as 
to  Death,  could  not  but  render  it,  as  to  the  essence  of  it,  a 
Monotheism,  in  fact,  from  the  very  begimiing.  There  must 
have  been,  that  is,  a  Monotheism  latent,  as  a  natural  founda- 
tion, even  in  the  very  rodest  Fetishism,  which  hence  could  not 
but,  when  it  should  come  to  have  worked  out  the  consequence 
naturally  contained  in  itself,  produce  as  the  proper  antagonist 
to  itself  the  Monotheism  also  requisite,  though  not  at  first  so 
obviously  requisite,  to  the  counterposed  idea.  And  hence, 
observe,  how  immediately  the  intricacy  as  to  our  ordinary 
classification,  or  want  of  classification,  of  human  religions,  dis- 
poses of  itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  view  casts  aside 
at  once  the  whole  region  of  belief  which  appears  historically 
as  Polytheism,  as  that  which,  when  rightly  regarded,  forms  but 
a  nullity, — a  mere  accident, — ^taken  in  relation  to  what  forms 
intrinsic  development.  It  stands  as  nothing  more  than  this, — 
just  the  phenomenon  which  marked  that  there  had  been  a 
frustration,  or  arrest,  of  the  troe  development.  For,  as  to  our 
idea  of  what  troe  development  is,  nothing,  I  say,  in  the  whole 
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world  of  hmnaik  eonception  is  tiiere  that  ean  ever  interfere  with 
this: — ^As  there  is  bat  One  Death  in  the  world,  so  neither  did 
it  lie  in  the  possibility  of  things,  that  to  a  mind  come  to  its  right 
understanding  of  the  &ct,  there  should  be  more  than  One  God 
and  Father  of  the  world. 

This,  however,  is  bat  the  general  effsct  of  the  proposed 
classification,  to  be  followed  oat  by  corresponding  redaction 
in  another  way.  After  we  have  thas  sammarily  disposed  of 
Polytheism,  there  is  another  large  mass  of  mythology,  still 
requiring  to  be  separated  and  set  aside,  apon,  I  consider,  eqaally 
valid  ground.  And  that  is,  the  eminently  most  intellectaal  of 
all  ancient  fo^ns,  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  son, 
moon,  and  stars: — jast  for  this  reason,  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
precisely  too  intellectaal  to  have  within  it  any  right  to  be  counted 
as  belonging  to  religion,  under  the  trae  character  of  religion. 
Except  as  long  as  it  remained  in  its  lowest  fetishistic  stage, — 
for  then  indeed  it  did  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  what,  if 
it  was  not  yet  religion,  was  still  the  proper  antecedent  to  reli- 
gion :  the  common  stock,  namely,  that  was  not  yet  ridden  of 
the  destined  to  be  eliminated  elements,  whose  elimination  could 
alone  enable  it  to  proceed,  as  of  right,  into  the  development 
proper  to  it: — except,  I  say,  so  long  as  it  remained  thus  in  its 
gross  beginning  stage,  this  sort  of  Sabean  worship  is  so  fur 
from  having  any  thing  really  to  do  with  religion,  that  it  is 
manifest,  its  proper  termination^  under  development  actually 
adapted  to  it,  lies  in  nothing  else  than  just  astronomical 
science: — ^a  quite  opposite  thing,  troly,  to  that  which  is  the 
sole  legitimate  sphere  of  religion,  namely,  the  self-knowledge 
of  the  human  soul ! — ^As  to  its  fetishistic  stage,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  long  as  the  homage  received  by  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
merely  the  trembling  effort  at  placation,  accompanied  by  bribery 
of  victims,  which  signified  their  being  regarded,  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  pebble,  as  nothing  beyond  the  indication,  or 
actual  and  accidental  presentation,  of  the  One  Death-bestower, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  mark  their  worship  as  having  any 
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peculiarity  of  character  its  own :— except  indeed  this,  which, 
mappreciable  as  it  was  at  the  time,  is  to  us,  looking  back  upon 
it,  the  most  pertinent  of  all  characteristics:  the  worship  was 
snch  as  that  by  no  possibility  could  any  human  sentiment  of 
the  affective  kind  ever  come  to  mingle  with  the  homage.  No 
sense  of  the  Fatherly  nature  could  by  any  means  conceivable 
arrive  to  become  associated  with  objects  that  were,  as  these, 
only  the  cold  and  distant  potentates  of  the  firmament.  And 
hence  was  it  indeed,  we  may  consider,  that  to  all  appearance 
the  Hebrew  instinct  set  itself  so  strongly,  and,  in  a  religious 
sense,  so  rightfully,  as  it  did,  against  them.  Their  stead&st, 
undeviating  impartiality  made  them,  truly,  ( — so  must  those 
self-petted  children  of  the  *<  promise"  have  set  forth  their 
representation  of  the  fact, — )  fit  objects  to  be  held  in  adora- 
tion by  the  ''Gentiles*';  but,  for  themselves,  ( — and  here,  I 
say,  their  religious  instinct,  as  such,  was  justified: — ^for  them- 
selves) there  must  be  a  Deity  who  would  have  for  them  a  special 
and  individual  favour.  Such  was,  I  repeat,  the  true  instinct  of 
religion ;  and  well  was  it,  I  consider  too,  for  humanity  in  general 
that  they  had  it.  Never  otherwise  than  in  similar  manner,  it 
is  my  confirmed  conviction,  could  there  have  been  obtained  by 
the  mind  of  our  race  that  sense  of  distinct  individualism,  per  se, 
without  which  the  full  measure  of  its  present  stature  could 
never  have  been  reached. 

The  sole  developmental  distinction,  therefore,  that  I  would 
at  all  preserve  as  needed  in  a  just  classification  of  the  entire 
subject,  is  simply  that  which  lies  in  the  one  fact  of  the  succes- 
sive forms  be^g  marked  by  an  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
element  of  Filial  feeling  towards  Deity,  over  that  which  in  its 
grossness  forms  fetishistic  superstition.  Taken  in  series,  we 
have : — ^first,  pure  Fetishism ;  then,  Fetishism,  allayed  by  the 
recognition  of  God  as  a  tyrannical,  passionate,  very  human- 
like Father  in  heaven;  lastly.  Fetishism  entirely,  or  all  but 
entirely,  merged  into  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  Father 
of  the  character  that  needs  to  be  attributed  to  one  who  is  freed 
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from  human  imperfections: — ^these^  at  least,  are  snck  as  may 
pass  for  broad  distinctions  which,  if  by  no  means  close  to  theur 
pnrpose,  will  at  all  events  eerve  for  practical  use.  For,  yon 
perceive,  I  consider  that  there  is  in  fact  a  tinge  of  Fetishism 
left  even  in  the  purest  attainable  form  of  religion; — and  jnst, 
as  is  evident,  for  this  reason:  from  the  inherent  necessity 
there  is,  that  wherever  religion  is,  there  must  also  be  a  form  of 
Toligion.  Or,  if  the  word  ofifends  us,  shall  we, — as  we  may,--^ 
get  rid  of  it  thus?  We  may  say  that  the  Fetishism,  always 
latent,  shows  itself  even  under  the  highest  form,  whenever  there 
occurs  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  form  than  the  case 
absolutely  requires:  that  is,  greater  than  just  so  much  as 
recognizes  its  need  to  be  present  as  nothing  more  than  the 
means  of  holding  the  essence.  Any  respect  to  it  that  goes  at 
all  beyond  this,  is,  as  I  have  ahready  so  strongly  protested^ 
that  which  brings  down  upon  us  the  condemnation  of  idola>try, 
which  not  the  utmost  purity  of  intellectualism  can  save  us  from, 
at  all  more  than  the  most  degrading  coarseness. 

But  still,  in  seeing  this,  we  must  especially  not  omit  to  bear 
in  mind  what  has  been  ahready  intimated  respecting  original 
condition:  namely  this,  that  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
measure  accurately  the  proportion  of  the  two  elements  in  the 
present  more  enlightened  forms  of  faith,  in  the  beginning  state 
of  faith,  or  before  any  forms  had  begun  to  be  instituted,  it  is 
literally  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The  institution  of 
forms  has  in  fact  been  precisely,  in  itself,  the  sorting  of  ideas 
respecting  them.  For  here  we  meet  with  the  puzzle  that  in 
b11  subjects  of  this  kind  so  long  habitually  baffles  us,  that  we 
require  to  hold  ourselves  in  mindfulness  of  how  the  ideas  that 
have  evolved  themselves  into  their  true  elemental  antagonism 
for  us,  were  originaDy  blended  up  all  together  in  an  indistin- 
guishable confrision.  To  the  minds  of  pre-religionists,  we  must 
remember,  the  ideas  of  the  Being  who  was  the  Death-causer, 
and  of  the  Father  who  is  the  life-giver,  must  inevitably  have 
for  the  time  run  in  one  common  stream  of  turbid  imagination 
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together.  And,  indeed  it  is  to  be  noted  how  much  of  actual 
evidence  of  this  having  been  the  fact,  is  really  betrayed  in  the 
stamp  borne  by  the  traces  of  the  mdest  kind  of  idolatries,  as  thej 
have  been  pieseryed  to  us.  Wherever  bloody  sacrifices  are  shown 
as  supposed  to  be  acceptable,  we  have,  at  all  events,  the  certain 
sign,  that  this  state  of  nnorganism  to  religious  conception  con- 
tinued to  be  the  yet  unsnrmounted  state.  Saturn  devouring  his 
children,  was  essentially  a  fetishistic  idea ;  Jupiter,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  ruled  by  equity,  and  loved  to  spare,  was  an  effort 
being  made  towards  a  properly  religious  notion :  but,  in  the 
retention  of  the  two,  again,  within  the  compass  of  one  combined 
mythic  picturing,  have  we  not  a  hint  as  to  the  farther  manner 
in  which  simply  the  absence  of  carrying  out  the  required  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  antagonist  elements  of  the  conception,  may  be 
seen  to  account  for  all  the  mythologic  phenomena  extant  ?  Not 
caring  to  woik  out  the  distinction,  the  Grecian  mind,  at  the 
time  in  which  it  held  by  these  two  anachronisms  of  mythic 
imagery  in  one,  satisfied  itself  by  the  compromise,  of  such 
purely  dramatic  nature,  as  that  Jupiter,  being  the  wiser  son 
of  Satmn,  had  shown  his  superiority  and  his  wisdom  by 
turning  his  &ther  out  of  his  kingdom. — ^Without,  however, 
stopping  to  entangle  ourselves  amidst  Grecian  fables,  there  is 
this  clear  point  which  we  may  take  hold  of,  as  defining  with 
sufficient  precision  the  nature  of  the  era  which,  whenever 
it  occurred,  and  in  proportion  to  the  definiteness  with  which  it 
occurred,  may  be  assumed  as  having  been  marked  by  the  dif- 
forentiation  in  question  taking  place  together  with  it :  and  that 
is,  tiie  time  when  the  idea  of  the  Paternal  Being  was  so  &r 
elevated,  by  the  influence  of  culture,  out  of  that  of  the  pure 
Tyrant  that  it  was  at  first,  as  to  cause  there  to  be  a  natural 
moral  impossibility  that  the  horror  permanentiy  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  Destroyer,  should  any  longer  co-exist  with  it 
under  one  and  the  same  image.  For  observe  the  stages,  as 
they  lie  when  viewed  backwards  from  our  own  day.  The  idea 
ef  Death,  which  was  the  earliest  formed,  has  now  airived  at 
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having  fairly  worked  itself  out  into  the  tme  character  requisite 
for  it,  of  a  spiritual  abstraction  perfectly  understood  by  ns  as 
sach.  The  idea  of  Deity,  corresponding  to  it,  ought,  by  my 
view,  to  be  in  like  manner  regarded  in  the  yei7  same  light;  but^ 
as  the  case  stands, — this  idea,  namely,  lying  short,  and  in 
chronological  propriety  so  lying,  of  having  arrived  at  the  same 
capability  of  perfection  with  the  other, — it  remains,  in  the 
apprehension  o/  the  majority  of  existing  believers,  held  with 
an  ntter  indignation  aloof  from  what  is  supposed  such  degra- 
dation to  be  enconntered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  fact,  let  me 
stop  to  observe,  that  in  the  theological  way  of  viewiog  the 
matter,  the  actnal  dispute,  as  between  the  orthodox  and  na» 
precisely  tmms  npon  the  degree  in  which  either  idea  may  be 
said  to  have  driven  the  other  into  the  same  kind  of  imagined 
destruction : — ^that  is,  they  believe  us  to  have  adhered  to  Deaths 
rejecting  God;  themselves  to  have  adhered  to  Gk>d,  rejecting 
Death: — ^while  the  truth  of  the  case  (as  I  esteem  it,)  all  the 
time  is,  that  the  one  idea,  just  as  much  as  the  other,  is  inhe- 
rently incapable  of  destruction.  If  the  idea  of  Death  ooidd  be 
rejected,  that  of  God,  I  say,  might  be  rejected  also;  but  the  if 
18  one  which  Nature  has  put  to  scorn.  The  only  matter, 
therefore,  which,  I  say,  really  admits  of  consideration  with 
r^;ard  to  the  two,  is  this :  which  of  them  is  to  be  held  by  men 

as  having  the  greater  weight. Now,  when  the  diffarentiation 

had  just  begun,  it  is  evident,  three  cases  were  liable.  The 
least  desirable  was,  that  the  idea  of  Death  should  continuouslj 
remain  mightier  than  the  idea  of  the  Father.  But  if  to  any 
extended  period  it  did  so  continue,  the  result  accnung  could 
only  be  that  the  latter,  feebly  stru^^^ling  as  it  was  into  birth, 
would  be  extinguished,  and  Fetishism  thus  be  enabled  to  assert 
itself  in  permanence : — ^permanence,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the 
time  appropriate  for  its  existence,  as  in  association  with  an 
average  degree  of  extant  civilization ;  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been — shall  we  say,  through  the  ages  counting  from  the 
Post-pliocene  formation  in  geolo^,  up  to  the  meditated  saeiifioe 
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of  Isaac? — The  second  case,  however,  woidd  be,  that  the 
two  notions  should  be  estimated  as  on  a  footing  of  equality; 
and  hence  wonld  resnlt  the  Oriental  doalism,  which  is  known 
to  have  attained  so  extensive  a  sway  over  early  mankind,  and  to 
have  reached,  even  then,  a  height  of  moral  purity  which  makes  I 

it  worthy  of  onr  present  admiration ;  but  still  which  was  never- 
theless— except  only  for  the  powerful  influence  which  it  served 
to  infuse  into  the  remaining  form  of  thought, — utterly  barren  of 
power  contained  within  itself  of  progressing  farther  with  its 
development. — The  third  case  is  accordingly  the  sole  one  to 
our  actual  purpose;  and  that  is,  the  one  in  which  the  spiritual 
essence  of  Deity  is  seen  to  have  been  from  the  beginning 
the  inherently-destined  prevailer  over  the  spiritual  essence  of 
Destruction.  It  was  the  form  that,  precisely  from  its  being 
such,  could  not  help  approving  itself  to  the  temper  of  strong 
self-confidence  residing  with  the  humanism  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  how  evidently  has  the  unfolded  circumstance  of  the  case,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  shown  us  also  the  mode  of  this  third  form's 
availing  itself  actually  of  the  second  1  The  Ahrimanes  of  the 
Persians,  seized  upon  as  its  idea  was  by  the  Judean  captives 
to  be  appropriated  as  their  own,  was  still  so  seized  only  to  be 
dragged  upon  the  spot  down  into  the  rank  of  subjection  to 
Jehovah;  the  obtaining  of  which  triumph  formed  indeed  the 
only  terms  upon  which  these  engraiued  scomers  of  their  own 
enslavers  could  have  been  made  in  any  way  to  condescend  to 
admit  a  god  of  Gentile  creation  within  their  own  theology.  And 
from  the  admission,  such  as  it  was,  came,  as  we  know,  the 
enlargement  into  their  own  narrowness  of  conception,  which 
prepared  the  real  perpetuation  of  the  idea  of  the  hostile  Deity, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  actual  progression  of  religious  ideas  i 

permitted  of  its  being  perpetuated:  namely,  as  the  Satan  of  ' 

Christianity.  For  this  union  with  the  dualistic  abstraction  of 
the  East  was  it,  I  conceive,  that,  by  means  of  the  mythic  tale 
hitherto  considered,  produced  all  that  onset  of  fertile  idealiza- 
tion upon  the  subject,  which,  it  may  be  said,  worked  onwards 
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the  eyolation  of  human  thonght  so  far  as  to  fill  np  the  space 
that  lay  before  the  coming  of  the  second  great  era  of  Gentile 
amalgamation :  that,  namely,  with  the  Hellenic  thonght,  which, 
when  it  had  taken  place,  was  to  bring  abont  a  new  evolation, 
incomparably  mightier  in  its  consequences  stUl. 

To  that  second  era,  therefore,  with  all  its  immensely- 
enhanced  intricacy,  we  have  now  to  pass  on; — ^though  always, 
as  I  mast  again  renund  the  reader,  with  this  caationaiy  reflec- 
tion to  be  attended  to,  that  in  fact  we  require  to  hold  onrselves 
in  snch  frame  as  will  preserve  ns  aware  that  we  have  little 
really  to  do  with  any  such  thing  as  eras  of  transition  at  all 
in  the  matter.  We  must  again  compel  ourselves  to  forget, 
except  as  again  shall  arise  the  occasion  for  incidental  reference, 
which  it  is  that  is  ordinarily  considered,  or  may  be  more 
correctly  considered,  the  Hebrew  share  in  the  doctrine  that 
comes  before  us,  and  which  the  Oriental,  or  the  Grecian; 
and  only  remember  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  human 
development  in  general,  and  per  se.  As  a  preparation,  how- 
ever, let  me  first  give  the  following  as  a  summing  up  of  the 
position  that  we  have  gaLned  by  the  investigation  of  this  pre- 
sent section. 

We  have,  in  fact,  done  no  more  than  come  back  to  the  same 
point  that  we  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  last  section.  Our 
matter  having  lain  in  the  consideration  of  the  actual  origin  of 
religion  in  the  previously  un-religious  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  whole  of  progress  that  we  have  made  with  our 
subject  is  this:  that,  in  returning  to  the  epoch  when  we  have 
made  it  a  settled  position  that  the  principle  of  the  *<Fall" 
was  accepted  by  mankind  (circumstantially  represented  by  the 
Hebrews,)  as  a  then  admittedly-desirable  arrangement  of  human 
speculation,  we  now  add,  as  I  would  hope,  the  greater  clear- 
ness in  respect  to  the  same  fact,  that  we  see  how  forcible  is  the 
bearing  of  the  terms  of  the  myth  upon  the  peculiar  mental 
facts  that  we  have  now  been  tracing  as  constituting  actually  the 
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state  of  pre-religion.*  The  point  which  cBiries  the  central 
force  of  the  story  in  Genesis  is,  that  because  of  the  having  dis- 

*  In  UBing  this  indispensable  word,  I  am  not  without  feeling,  as  the 
reader  may  fed,  how  the  nse  I  am  making  of  it,  mider  the  present  prin- 
ciple, is  that  which  is  altogether  nnanthorized  by  the  general  analogy  of 
onr  language,  in  regard,  for  instance,  to  such  words  as  presentiment, 
pre-exiitence ;  though  it  is  true  a  partial  sanction  u  giyen  by  the  modem 
word  pre-historie,  and  an  even  perfect  sanction  is  afforded,  or  might  be 
afforded,  by  the  word  pre-humanityt  if  employed  to  signify  the  oonditioa 
of  ape-hood.  But,  in  here  using  the  word  pre-religion,  not  only  is  it  not 
previou»'religion  but  that-which-was-previmu-to-reUgum  that  I  wish  to 
express,  but  moreover  I  have  an  especial  object  present  with  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  sort  of  fiace-to-face  opposition  I  intend  as  existing  between 
religion  and  what  I  call  pre-reUgion,  And  hence  it  was  my  instinctiTe 
impulse  to  have  recourse  to  the  Latin  prefix,  which  seems  to  have  within 
it  this  special  force,  not,  at  all  events  hitherto,  naturalized  in  the  Eng- 
lish. But  here  occurs  this  reflection,  which  seems  so  notably  apt  to  my 
subject,  that  I  caimot  help  offering  it  to  the  reader^s  consideration.  The 
antecedent  to  religion  that  should  be  qualified  as  prcB-BtanSy  is  that 
which  to  the  Latin  mind  would  have  signified  S9mething  more  excellent 
than  religion  I  Is  not  this  fact  then, — I  mean,  of  the  interchangeableness 
of  meaning  thus  apparent,  in  the  manner  of  thinking  of  that  early  people, 
between  what  was  prior  in  point  of  time,  and  what  was  in  itself  of  supe- 
rior worth, — that  which  I  may  consider  as  peculiarly  significant  of  the 
primitive  feeling  as  to  the  effect  of  Time  which  I  have  been  here  dis- 
cussing? It  seems  to  me,  in  truth,  the  history  of  this  little  preposition 
contains  within  itself  an  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  relational  con- 
ceptions now  the  subject  with  us ! But,  at  all  events,  let  me  invite  yon 

specially  to  tiy  in  your  own  mind  the  effect  of  this :  whether  the  inter- 
changeableness  of  meaning,  namely,  is  not  a  singularly  felicitous  example 
in  indication  of  the  presence  of  that  very  same  natural  puzzle,  which  has 
been  here  before  referred  to,  respecting  the  child's  being  older  than  its 
father.  We  have,  indeed,  exactly  the  corresponding  equivocation  in  our 
own  language.  To  go  before^  is  the  association,  in  fact,  which  at  once 
natural  practice  and  natural  reflection  both  will  and  must  connect  with 
personal  pre-eminence.  And  observe,  as  long  as  we  are  speaking  only  ii^ 
reference  to  contemporaries,  or  beings  the  consideration  of  whom  calls 
into  no  question  the  Idea  of  Time ; — or,  at  all  events,  as  iQng  as  our 
thought  remains  in  the  merely  subjective  mood  in  which,  even  if  other 
than  contemporaries  are  dragged  into  presentation,  it  is  still  under 
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obeyed  the  command  of  God,  came  Death  into  the  world,  as  to 
be  thence  in  itself  the  leading  sign  of  all  our  woe: — ^whioh  ia 
indeed  an  attempt  at  f(vming  a  rationale  of  the  dealings  of 
Providence,  that  has  now  approved  itself  as  manifestly  fidse, 
as  the  transcendental  belief  contained  in  it  with  regard  to  the 
inherent  effect  of  Time  was  also  false  I — ^Bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  ns  regard  it  as  simply  the  ignorant  speculation  that  it  was, 
and,  I  aver,  we  shall  find  in  it,  by  only  pntting  onrselves  into 
the  mental  position  that  its  framers  were  in,  an  even  positive 
and  equaUy  manifest  truth !    And  this,  I  snggest,  may  be  drawn 

out  as  follows : ^The  CJieator  made  men  perfect,  and  perfectiy 

happy,  at  the  beginning  ( — ^this  was  the  postulate  of  necessity 
indispensable — );  bat,  being*  so,  they  were  also  then  of  neces- 
sity free  from  the  fear  of  Death,— of  Death,  remember,  who  was 
the  rival  monarch,  and  who,  in  having,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  a  monarch,  also  the  diabolic  nature  which  made  him  for 
ever  demand  human  beings  as  his  prey,  was  accordingly  intent 
upon  royally  satiating  his  appetite  by  entrapping  them  any 


relation  to  se^f  aa  the  starting  point  of  oontemplatiom  :~no  eqniToeation 
in  the  matter  eziats.  Bat  let  the  mood  of  our  thought  become  abstraot, 
and  the  question  of  Time  come  in,  and  watch  in  yourself,  I  say,  the  effect 
of  the  transition  that  has  been  instantaneously  neeessitated.  Supposing 
oontemporaiy  friends,  or  beings  rendered  for  the  instant  mentally  such, 
die,  or  are  called  into  that  which  we  esteem  as  Futurity,  do  we  not  say 
of  them  instinctively,  that  they  have  gone  before  uet — Suppose,  howeyer, 
we  turn  our  thought  in  a  manner  abstractedly  from  personal  feelings  to 
those  generations  fore-elapsed  that  haye  with  precisely  a  similar  truth 
gone  also  before  ut : — and  can  we,  I  ask,  avoid  neyertheless  depicting 

the  ease  to  ourselyes  as  that  they  are  lying  behind  u$  f ^Nay,  is  it  not 

a  quite  similar  predicament  to  this,  of  yet  more  ordinaty  kind,  that 
occurs  in  so  homely  a  reference  to  Time  as  is  this  ? — ^namely,  that  when 
.notes  are  being  compared  as  to  the  matter  of  a  dock  that  goes  too  slowly 
or  too  fast,  scarcely  can  it  be  avoided  that  between  any  two  persons 
whatever  that  shall  be  so  engaged,  there  shall  not  arise  some  momentary 
perplexity,  as  to  the  mode  of  speech  to  be  employed,  whether  in  fiiot  it  is 
before  or  after  the  true  time  that  the  clock  should  be  said  to  be. 
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where  and  every  where  into  his  clatches.  Thej  then  having, 
by  hypothesis,  suffered  themselves  in  actnal  fact  to  be  thus 
seduced  away  from  the  sway,  which  was  the  rightful  sway,  of 
the  Father-God,  what  could,  or  must  have  been,  the  expression 
as  to  the  sentence  thence  pronounced,  except  just  the  inevitable 
one  as  it  stands :  namely,  that  from  that  hour  (of  dis-allegiance), 
they  and  their  descendants  should  surely  die  ?  But  again,  as 
to  why  they  had  suffered  themselves  so  to  be  seduced  as  to  call 
down  such  a  sentence  upon  them, — here  it  is,  I  say,  that  lies 
the  singular  specimen  of  the  necessity  in  human  thought  to 
project  outwardly  what  really  lies  wit^  itself,  that,  in  affording 
at  once  the  requisite  enlightenment  as  to  the  fact  truly  under 
representation,  we  may  and  ought  to  take  as  the  truth  I  have 
just  called  it.  It  wca^  surely,  a  fact  that  mankind  had  fallen 
under  the  conscious  Fear  of  Death,  just  as  the  consequence  of 
their  gaining  what  is  the  real  thing  that  it  is  manifest  they  had 
gained :  namely,  the  abstract  knowledge  of  Death,  Kecognizing 
this,  how  simple,  I  say,  and  at  the  same  time  how  true,  in  a 
mythical  sense,  is  the  turn  given  to  the  representation,  that 
whereas  under  the  Sovereign  ordination  which  had  maintained 
effect  upon  them  before  that  knowledge  was  obtained,  they  were 
free  from  the  impression  of  the  sentence  of  Death  ( — ^free,  that 
is,  if  not  as  angels,  yet  as  brutes  are  free! — )  yet,  together  with 
the  knowledge,  the  sentence,  as  to  their  impression  of  it,  did 
come.  In  that  previous  condition,  the  institution  of  Death, 
as  an  institution,  was  in  very  deed  a  nullity  in  human  compre- 
hension; and  it  was  only  the  necessary  way  of  figuring  the 
fact,  to  do  so  by  saying  that  it  had  also  been  a  nullity  in 
the  Divine  intention. 
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SECTION   m. THE   NOTION   OP   DIVINE   PATESNITT  AS   ASSO- 
CIATED  WITH   THE   NOTION   OF   DIVINE   SONSHIP. 

Once  agam,  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  remember  the  dif- 
ference which  my  theory  essentially  implies  between  the*  notion 
contained  in  the  primitive  Story  of  the  "  Fall",  and  the  Chris- 
tian Dogma  of  the  fifth  century,  which  was  finally  wrought  up 
out  of  it.  Between  the  two,  we  must  never  forget,  lies  the 
whole  substance  of  Christianity,  as  regards,  in  fact,  the  mani- 
festation of  it  that  we  know  was  successively  unfolded  to  human 
experience.  And,  in  consequence,  just  as  much  as  Christianity, 
taken  as  a  whole,  differed  when  it  was  completed,  firom  what  it 
was  when  it  was  making  its  beginning,  does  in  like  manner 
every  one  of  its  component  doctrines  proportionately  difEer. 
We  are  in  truth, — ^let  it  not  be  thought  unnecessary  that  I 
remind  you, — ^nnder  the  special  dilemma  in  our  proceeding  to 
treat  of  the  latter,  that  not  only  are  they  intermingled  with  one 
another  in  that  manner,  proper  to  a  scheme  as  a  scheme,  that 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  them  at  all  in  isolation, 
but  the  very  thought  under  which  we  think  of  them,  and  the 
very  language  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  express  ourselves 
respecting  them,  are  imbued  with  conditions  which  intrinsically 
fJEdsify,  instead  of  faithfully  representing,  that  which  it  is  our 
object  to  interpret.  This  difficulty  forms,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  so  inevitable  an  accompaniment  of  the  case,  that  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  it  constantly  present  in  our  memory, 
so  as  to  make  the  allowance  required  by  it  with  all  the  fuUness 
and  fairness  that  we  are  able. 

To  set  against  this  difficulty,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have,  as  we  must  not  fail  to  remember,  the  countervailing 
advantage  in  our  actual  position,  which  reduces  the  temporary 
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obstrnction  to  a  thing  as  of  no  moment  in  comparison  with  it. 
And  that  is  what  I  have  already  so  strongly  insisted  npon,  that 
by  means  of  our  being  now  able  to  look  back,  as  we  are,  npon 
the  working  oat  of  the  Christian  scheme,  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  gained  sabseqnently  to  that  working  ont,  and  npon 
the  whole  scheme  thus  as  an  accomplished  fact,  we  have  the 
possibility  of  understanding  it,  which  in  no  conceivable  way 
could  have  been  possessed  while  it  was  yet  only  in  the  act  of 
being  worked  ont. 

Looking  back,  then,  now  upon  the  mass  of  Christian  doc* 
trine  with  this  object  in  view, — ^namely,  of  exercising  npon  it 
Uie  power  of  analysis  which  I  claim  thus  as  become  the  possi- 
bility to  ns  that  will,  or  at  all  events  that  might,  really  enable 
ns  to  draw  ont  from  the  mass  of  seeming  entanglement,  sach 
threads  of  meaning  as  may  indeed  serve  as  an  effectual  guide 
towards  a  true  entering  into  the  nature  of  its  purport, — ^I  will 
now  state  the  result  of  my  own  thinking,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  such  analysis  appears  to  me  to  become  the  most  availing 
for  such  end.  With  a  design  so  slight  as  mine  is  towards  the 
degree  of  comprehension  to  be  aimed  at,  I  find  in  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  general  i^atter  of  Christianity  which  needs  to  be 
referred  to,  in  order  to  the  filling  out  of  what  so  extremely 
feeble  an  attempt  at  a  scheme  requires,  may  be  taken  as  in- 
cluded under  the  three  following  leading  considerations: — of 
which  the  first  alone  I  propose  to  take  as  the  subject  of  the 
present  section,  while  the  others  must  be  reserved  for  the  sec- 
tions that  are  to  succeed. 

First,  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  Divine  Fatherhood, 
which  takes  place  by  means  of  the  obtaining  of  a  counter  idea 
of  Divine  Sonship; — 

Secondly,  the  institution  within  human  nature  of  thai 
which  had  been  previously  the  entirely  un-comprehendad 
sense  of  Sin; — 

And  thirdly,  the  settling  of  the  current  of  human  atten- 
tion, in  an  established  manner,  predominantly  in  the  direotioii 
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which,  with  respect  either  to  actions  or  to  sentient  condition, 
regards  Consequences  preferably  to  Causes. 

I  might  otherwise  describe  this  airangement  as  forming  a 
separation  of  the  elements  of  Christianity  into  those  which  are 
severally  the  doctrinal,  the  moral,  and  the  peculiarly-personal. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  whatever  distinction  be  made  is  still,  firom 
the  actual  interweaving  of  its  parts,  so  essentially  the  contrary 
to  accurate,  that  the  less  be  made  of  it,  as  distinction,  the 
better,  except  in  so  far  as  concerns  immediate  convenience. 
The  only  real  accuracy  in  the  matter  lies,  as  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  in  our  preserving  as  to  it  the  very  extremity  of 
vagueness,  which  indeed  has  its  true  correspondence  onl^  in 
the  pure  tenuity  of  metaphysics!  And  siogularly,  moreover, 
in  accordance  with  such  fact,  must  we  see  to  be  the  experience 
constantly  occurring  in  regard  to  it: — how  the  mind,  namely, 
that  is  in  quest  of  accuracy,  does  indeed  feel  itself  wontedly, 
and  as  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  driven  accordingly  inio 
that  sphere  1  I  am  now, — ^let  me  tell  the  experience  immediate 
to  myself, — ^with  all  the  directness  of  purpose  I  am  capable  of, 
bent  upon  simply  following  on  the  track  which  shall  enable  me 
to  enter  into  the  ordinary  feeHngs  that  have  occupied  my  fellow- 
beings  ;  and  yet  the  case  is,  that  the  more  I  so  endeavour,  the 
more  I  am  forced  to  perceive  that  actually  there  is  no  means 
present  to  me  of  getting  at  them,  except  by  the  ascending  to 
that  generally  considered  un-ordinary  sphere.  Just  as  it  was 
with  Christianity  itself,  so,  I  say,  are  we  practically  made  to 
feel,  whenever  we  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  the  experience, 
is  it  with  our  comprehension  of  Christianity.  There  was  dis- 
tinctness in  the  pure  theological  notion  of  it;  and,  according 
to  my  conviction,  there  may  be  distinctness  in  the  purely 
metaphysical  notion  of  it ;  but  every  where  between  them  lies 
the  same  mass  of  entanglement  in  our  conceptions,  that  lay 
originaUy  in  the  space  that  actually  intervened  between  what 
was  the  foundiog  of  the  notions,  and  what  was  the  founding 
of  the  dogmas. 
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Because  this  is  so,  then,  is  it,  or  appears  it  to  me  to  be, 
necessary  to  do  that  now  which  I  most  beg  the  reader  to  have 
patience  with  me  for  doing ; — and  that  is,  for  going  over  once 
more  the  metaphysical  principles  that  I  consider  to  be  involved 
in  my  subject:  modified,  however,  by  the  addition  of  those 
fresh  items  of  principle  which  I  feel  to  be  now  called  into 
requisition,  that  will,  indeed,  I  may  perhaps  hope,  famish 
within  itself  sufficient  vindication  for  the  repetition.  If  I  had 
attempted  to  lay  down  the  whole  at  the  beginning, — as  a  true 
systematic  method  would  seem  to  require  to  be  done, — I  am 
conscious  that  I  should  have  carried  myself  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  ability  to  deal  properly  with  it.  And  therefore  I 
have  followed  what  I  find  to  be  the  best  practical  rule  in  the 
case:  namely, — except  for  the  larger  matters  of  principle  that 
I  have  laid  down  in  my  Introduction, — ^to  seek  out  the  imme- 
diate  principle  as  it  comes  to  be  found  wanted. 

The  thing  demanded  of  mental  progress  is,  that  the  mind 
shall  have  permanently  extended  itself  in  regard  to  its  sense 

of  Space  and  Time : — this  is  the  fundamental  proposition. 

The  next  is,  as  to  the  mode  of  such  extension ;  and  I  have 
stated  it  to  consist  in  the  creation  of  Forms,  of  which  it  is  the 
prime  characteristic  that  they  end  by  leaving  the  mind  in  a 
reversed  position  with  regard  to  Circumstance  from  that  which 
it  held  when  they  began.  The  projection  of  the  inner  mental 
being  into  free  contact  with  circumstance  (which  is  the  rationale 
of  the  form,)  causes  the  increase  in  the  inner  sense  of  Space ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  reversed  position  finally  acquired  is  that 
which  gives,  through  comparison  with  former  position,  the  idea 
of  change,  or  of  successive  condition,  which  is  the  essence  of 

the  sense  of  Time. The  third  proposition  is,  that  the  mind 

has  no  consciousness  of  its  operation  till  it  is  completed :  that 
is  to  say,  till  the  increase  as  to  Time  is  registered.  And  the 
aspect  under  which  the  effect  is  known,  is  the  attaining  of  the 

recognition  of  Growth,  as  being  the  work  of  Time. ^But, 

fourthly :  the  nature  of  advancing  culture  of  mind  is,  that  atten- 
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tion  is  made  to  rest  apos  these  supposititions,  or  abstract,  agents 
of  human  improvement.  They  are  idolized,  not  indeed  as  a 
cmder  stage  of  mind  wonld  have  idolized  them,  into  concrete 
beings^  but  into  the  home  of  concrete  beings.  Space  becomes 
the  habitation  of  God* ;  Time  becomes  the  habitation  of  deified 
man,  that  is,  of  a  deified  Me,  who  am  henceforth  an  Immortal 
being.  And  the  rationale  of  the  so  sorting  of  the  ideas  is,  that 
in  the  creation  of  the  ideas,  as  just  stated,  the  essence  of  the 
idea  of  God  is  that  He  is  evdry  where  present  at  the  same 
moment,  or  an  Ever-present  Now;  while  the  idea  of  Self  is, 
that  it  is  a  thing  of  successive  growth,  to  which  as  long  as  no 
termination  is  perceptible,  it  can  be  apprehended  onlj  as  under 
the  unlimited  condition  of  possessing  existence  that  is  to  be 

continuous  for  ever. And  thence,  fifthly:   as  these  two 

deified  ideas  come  to  be  dwelt  upon,  they,  like  all  other  ideas, 
become  subject  to  the  inevitable  discrimination  of  parts.  The 
idea  of  God  is  divided  in  the  manner  that  at  first  is  the  forming 
of  a  dualism,  but  which  cannot  end  till  it  is  constituted  into 
a  Triad.  The  idea  of  the  Me,  in  accordance  with  a  corre- 
sponding necessity,  is  likewise  divided, — much  more  confu- 
sedly and  complexly  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  its  lying, 

*  Not  that  the  idea  of  God  does  not  belong  to  Time,  as  well  as  to 
Space ;  but  the  idea  of  God  does  belong  to  Space  characteristically,  as 
required  to  distingtiish  it  from  the  idea  of  the  Ego.  The  theological  idea  of 
God  fills  all  Space  with  one  small  exception:  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Ego  which  contemplates  Him.  He  also,  it  is  tme,  fills  all  Time;  but,  in 
its  own  apprehension,  so  does  likewise  the  Ego.  That  is  to  say,  the  Ego 
supposes  itself  to  fill  all  Time  except  only  where  its  existence  is  limited 
by  the  idea  of  God,  out  of  which  it  needs  to  acknowledge  itself  to  have 
sprung: — which  acknowledgment  doesj  in  fact,  amount  to  what  we  must 
allow  for  as  a  virtual  exclusion  of  Time  Past  as  pertaining  to  Self,  leaving 
to  Self  the  strict  possession  of  only  the  Present  and  the  Future.  The 
metaphysical  necessity  which  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  to  regard  as 
governing  the  formation  of  conception  in  the  case,  was  simply  that  the 
two  ideas  should  be  essentially  complimentary  to  one  another,  and  there- 
fore that  when  taken  together  they  should  be  such  as  would  make  up  the 
whole  of  things. 
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as  it  does,  ainidst  a  presging  environment  of  fellow-beings 
flim^ar  to  Self;  but  still  it  is  divided — ^into,  Myself  as  now 
existing;  Myself  as  ancestrally  existing  in  Time  Past;  Myself 
as  somehow  or  other,  but  the  ''how'*  yet  unknown,  existing 
in  Time  Fntore. 

Now,  though  it  is  plainly  the  human  necessity  of  the  ease 
that  the  two  complimentary  ideas  of  God  and  of  the  Ego  shonld 
appear  to  be  essentially  separate,  we  most  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  such  necessity  absohitely.  All  that  we  are  entitled 
to  say  absolntely  is,  that  the  human  mind,  in  its  proper  striving 
towards  knowledge  in  general,  is  compelled  so  to  separate  the 
ideas.  And  this  also  is  an  absolute  fact :  of  the  two  ideas,  the 
mind  forms  the  idea,  such  as  it  is,  respecting  God,  before  it  can 
begin  to  form  an  idea  respecting  itself.  According  to  this,  then, 
let  us  state  the  matter  as  that  Self  shall  be  counted  as  forming 
the  final  object  ( — ^not  that  it  is  necessarily  so,  but  that  we  will 
choose  for  the  present  so  to  consider  it — ).  The  mind,  we  will 
say,  is  aiming  to  separate  the  knowledge  of  itself  into  the  three 
parts  marked  by  the  three  divisions  of  Time  appropriate  to  it. 
Well,  we  have  already  seen  how  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  human  attention,  in  its  opening  effort,  was  driven  to  rest 
prevailingly  upon  Time  Past, — just  as  the  accompanying  neces- 
sity to  its  doing  that  other  necessary  thing,  of  making  out  for 
itself  an  abstract  sense  of  protecting  influence  above  it,  identical 
with  Paternity.  The  gaining  of  the  sense  of  Grod  as  a  Father 
was,  in  truth,  the  same  thing  as  the  gaining  of  a  sense  with 
regard  to  Time  Past; — true  as  it  is,  all  the  time,  that  the  mind 
cannot  actually  become  aware  of  the  fact,  till  it  shall  have  come 
round  again  to  the  point,  after  having  progressed  to  take  in  the 
entire  circle  of  considerations  involved  in  the  fact.  But  then, 
if  the  knowledge  of  God  as  a  Father  is  identical  with  the  pro- 
curing  of  knowledge  as  to  Time  Past,  the  obtaining  of  knowledge 
as  to  Time  Future  can  come  only  with  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  a  Son.  And  moreover, — ^by  the  corresponding  corollary  to 
the  one  just  expressed, — ^neither  in  fact  can  the  knowledge  of 
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the  Father,  as  the  Father,  come  in  the  manner  of  a  eoniMnons, 
or  of  a  tme  an4  sufficing  knowledge,  ontil  it  has  additionally 
occmrred  that  we  have  known  Him  also  as  a  8on. 

Bat  let  ns  tmn  ronnd  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  same  thing, 
which  shows  the  personal  metaphysics  of  the  matter,  jnst  as  the 
foregoing  has  shown  the  ahstract.  Let  ns  drop  the  idea  of  Time 
as  matter  of  conscious  recognition,  and  suffer  our  thought  to  be 

purely  subjective. ^I  find  myself,  as  it  were,  alone  in  Space : — 

alone,  that  is,  with  God.    In  my  whole  universe  of  conception 

there  are  but  these  two  beings :  myself  and  God. ^For  it  is, 

indeed,  as  necessary  to  transcendental  speculation  as  it  is  to  ordi- 
nary religious  feeling,  so  to  arrange  itself:  transcendental  specu- 
lation and  ordinary  religious  feeling  are  perfectly  at  one  in  the 
matter,  and  with  a  perfect  incontrovertibility  as  to  their  propriety 
in  so  being.  No  one  in  the  world  capacitated  for  either  of  them 
will  for  an  instant  dispute  that  the  experience  is  as  stated.  The 
humblest  subject  of  religion  cannot  6ut  perceive  that  the  intimate 
concern  of  religion  is,  and  can  be,  only  that  which  lies  between 
himself  and  his  Maker,  without  reference  to  any  other  being 
whatever.  The  transcendentalist,  with  only  the  same  inevitable- 
ness,  seizes  upon  it  as  the  one  only  clear  basis  to  all  subsequent 
thought,  that  this  is  the  case :  namely,  that  besides  the  Msy  there 
is,  and  can  be,  only  the  Not-me: — and  the  Not-me  is  identical 

with  Deity. ^But,  supposing  myself  standing  thus,  in  isolated 

self-ism,  face-to-face  with  the  idea  of  God: — ^what  is  He  to 
me? — ^how  am  I  to  get  at  Him? — what  means  are  there  to  me 
of  breaking  through  the  utter  inaccessibility  of  sympathy  which 
holds  Him  aloof  from  me? — ^He  is  a  notion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  human  nature  to  endure  for  more  than  the  shortest 

period  of  continuance  1 This,  I  say,  is  what  both  must  and 

does  arrive: — ihe  bond  of  strained  subjectivity,  as  if  of  its 
own  necessity,  bursts  itself  asunder;  and  then  the  relief  that 
is  needed  instantaneously  follows ; — ^for  what  but  such  relief  is 
the  kiting  in,  that  must  hence  take  place,  of  human  analogies, 
into  the  matter  of  the  unendurable  solitariness — ^the  matter  in 
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itself  nnendorable  on  acconnt  of  the  solitariness  involved  in 
it, — ^that  it  was,  previously  to  the  admission  ?  The  soul,  I  say, 
when  it  is  thus  lightened  of  its  strain,  by  that  which  is  the 
brmging  in  of  the  remembrance  of  its  earthly  environment, 
becomes  in  the  instant  aware  of  what  it  is  that  it  really  needs 
in  the  case :  becomes  aware,  that  is,  that  what  it  wants  of  God 
is  that  it  may  know  Him  as  a  Father; — and  this  consciousness 
as  to  its  want  is,  I  urge,  the  sort  of  relief,  really  such,  that  is 
in  truth  the  only  relief  that  the  case  admits  of.  This,  how- 
ever, being  the  case, — ^being  so  according  to  surely  the  unde- 
niable experience  of  all  persons  that  have  ever  been  concerned 
in  the  matter, — ^how  can  we  help  adding  farther  to  our  perception 
respecting  it,  that  which  reason  so  clearly  proffers  as  an  even 
intrinsic  necessity  in  it  that  we  have  to  acknowledge, — ^in  this 
mode  of  experience,  I  mean,  to  which  there  seems  so  plainly  to 
exist  in  nature  no  imaginable  alternative?  How — ^let  me  ask 
any  one  to  consider, — in  the  case  of  being  without  such  remem- 
brance of  earthly  environment  could-  there  be  any  possibility 
of  the  event  of  its  arriving  to  us  to  conceive  of  such  relation, 

as  held  by  Deity  towards  us? ^An  individual  soul,  alone  with 

Ood,  I  maintain,  could  neveb  attain  to  such  conception. 

What  then  follows ! — What  foUows,  I  ask,  but  this,  that  the 
recognition  of  fellow-beings  has  systematically  to  be  admitted 
as  the  indispensable  step  towards  the  realizing  even  of  indivi- 
dual union  with  God? And  now  comes  the  matter  which 

is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Christianity,  in  so  far  as  it  stands 
apart,  in  ordinary  estimation,  from  what  is  counted  as  natural 
religion!  "Why",  it  may  be  said, — as  so  frequently  it  « 
said, — "should  we  need  to  know  any  thing  more  about  God 
than  that  He  is  a  Father,  when  the  natural  limit  to  the  desire 
actually  instinctive  with  us,  is  merely  thus  determined,  that 
we  skoidd  know  Him  thus  as  a  Father?" — Simply  for  this,  I 
answer, — and  so  also,  I  bear  in  mind,  has  Orthodoxy  answered : — 
simply  for  this,  that  desire  as  we  may,  we  have  no  means  of 
fulfilling  our  desire.     So  to  know  Him,  except  for  the  means 
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to  it  which  Providentially  have  occxured,  I  perfectly  own,  in 
accordance  with  the  orthodox,  is  a  natural  impossibility. 
For, — ^to  continue  the  explanation  that  I  have  only  just  entered 
upon  in  the  above, — ^the  instant  that  the  idea  of  feUow-beings 
has  obtruded  itself,  as  it  must  obtrude  itself,  between  Self  and 
God,  the  result  is  the  idea  of  a  second  kind  of  relation,  which, 
as  on  the  one  hand  it  is  the  means  of  giving  the  relation  to 
God  which  we  desire  Him  to  have,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
not  allow  such  relation  to  exist  without  being  attended  by  its  own 
kind  of  relation  in  conjunction  with  it.  For  if  God  is  a  Father, 
He  can  be  so  only  by  the  family  of  human  beings  existing 
as  Brothers.  A  Uttle  while  ago,  (at  pp.  171,  172,)  in  tracing 
the  process  of  abstraction  through  which  the  conception  of  the 
Abstract  Father  was  practically  wrought  out,  we  saw  how  it 
was  obtained  through  the  images  of  a  number  of  fathers,  of 
fathers  of  the  fiEither,  and  so  on  back  into  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  examples  of  fatherhood;  but  the  fact  is  apparent, 
that  the  instant  the  effect  is  gained,  and  there  is  accordingly 
realised  the  idea  of  a  Being  whose  abstract  paternity  embraces 
the  whole  number  of  the  individual  fathers, — ^by  the  same  act 
ihe  fathers  are  converted  into  brothers!  This,  theref(»:e,  is, 
it  appears  to  me,  the  reason  of  the  natural  necessity,  and  the 
necessity  never  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  we  cannot  in  any  way 
possess  what  we  would  have  in  God,  unless  in  admitting  our 
fellows  to  share  in  the  possession.  It  seems  to  me  clear,  that 
by  no  possible  means  except  this  could  there  ever  have  taken 
place,  what  nevertheless  we^^are  compelled  to  infer  must  have 
taken  place:  namely,  that  the  concrete  relationship  of  the 
human  fiftther  should  actually  have  suggested,  as  it  can  only 
be  rationally  considered  as  having  suggested,  that  of  the 
Divine  Parent. 

Here,  then,  we  feel  ourselves  plunged  at  once  into  the 
innermost  heart  of  the  Christian  Mysteries.  As  the  Abstract 
Father  could  not  be,  without  the  brotherhood  of  human  fathers 
as  the  accompaniment  to  His  idea,  so  is  it  also  a  necessity. 


A 
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plainly  recognizable  to  the  mode  of  human  thinking,  that  the 
hmnan  brotherhood  should  first  have  had  oognizance  taken  of 
it  by  the  hmnan  mind  under  the  aspect  of  the  Abstract  Son, — 
without  which,  indeed,  the  idea  of  the  Abstract  Father  is, 
abstractly,  a  non-entity: — of  a  Son,  therefore,  whose  genera- 
tion UKU  indeed  manifestly  as  eternal  as  the  existence  of  the 
Father  himself.  The  very  dogma  of  dogmas  which  was  con- 
fessedly the  stumbling-block  to  human  reason,  when  taken  as 
representii^  the  absolute  constitution  of  Deify,  becomes  thus,  by 
the  doing  of  what  is  merely  the  assumed  necessity  of  the  tzeatment 
of  the  subject  to  be  done,  simple  to  the  most  ordinary  level  of 
common  intelligence:  that  is,  by  its  being  taken  as  showing 
only  the  working  of  human  thought  in  regard  to  Deity.  And, 
let  me  remark,  it  is  observable  how  fully  this  explanation  in  &ct 
accounts  for  what  Mr.  Jowett  has  called  the  *< sound  instinct'* 
of  the  Christian  Church,  in  relation  to  the  chief  matter  of 
controyersy  with  the  outlying  members  of  the  Church,  who  for 
their  rationalizing  tendencies  have  been  habitually  stigmatized 
as  seceders  from  the  Church : — ^I  mean,  the  controversy  as  to 
the  real  or  non-real  humanity  of  Christ.  The  reason  for  the 
proper  Deity  of  the  Son,  is  here  seen  to  rest  exactly  upon  the 
same  ground,  in  the  really  natural  view,  as  that  for  the  proper 
Deity  of  the  Father.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  Abstract 
Father  having  been  gained,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the 
imaging  of  a  succession  of  fathers  in  the  light  of  brothers, 
there  is  a  natural  redwsdo  ad  absurckan  in  the  taking  of  the 
parentage  of  Deity  in  a  concrete  sense,  which  for  ever  holds 
aloof  the  ideal  conception  from  actually  lapsing  again  into  what 
must  be  counted  as  a  really  human  conception.  But  there  is 
just  the  skme  inherent  contradictoriness  in  the  relation  attri- 
buted to  the  ideal  Son,  which  equally  requires  us  to  retain  the 
Christ  apart  from  an  actual  station  amongst  those  who  are  called 
his  brethren.  A  significant  sign  of  the  latent  impossibility  of 
so  doing,  lies  in  fact  in  the  inappropriateness  of  the  practice 
familiar  to  all  believers  in  common,— Unitarian  heretics  as  well 
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as  Orthodox  conformists, — of  ealliog  him  the  Elder  Brother  of 
mankind,  at  the  very  same. time  that  he  is  specially  marked 
ont  as  having  appeared  only  in  the  '*  latter  ages"  of  mankind's 
history.  But  the  orthodox  have  at  all  eyents  the  consistency 
of  plainly  acknowledging  the  essential  contradiction  which, 
represented  as  it  is  in  their  doctrine  of  the  doable  nature  of 
Christ,  making  him  real  €k>d  and  real  man  in  simultaneous 
condition,  confessedly  sets  reason  at  defiance. 

And  yet  is  this  not  evident? However  wrong  a  thing — 

at  least,  however  nndesirable  a  thing,  it  is  to  set  reason  at  defi- 
ance, still  the  &ct  is,  at  aU  events,  as  Comparativism  enables 
us  to  judge  of  it,  that  nothing  else  but  such  defiance  was  pos- 
sible at  the  time.  Orthodoxy  is  shown  to  have  been  right  in 
doing  the  vrong  to  reason  that  it  didt  If  reason  was  not  then 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  struggle  with  religious  feeling 
which  was  to  be  the  means  of  the  bettering  of  both  of  them, 
it  was  the  legitimate  consequence  that  reason  should  have  to 
succumb.  But  that  is  no  cause  why  reason  should  not  rise  up 
to  again  assert  itself,  as  soon  as  it  feels  itself  to  have  become 
sufficiently  furnished ;  and  furnished,  indeed,  not  only  to  enter 
anew  upon  the  encounter,  but  to  come  out  of  it  with  possession 
of  the  victory. 

Let  it  be  remembered  always  that  it  is  only  just  now, 
according  to  my  principle,  that  we  have  the  means  present  to 
us  of  looking  back  upon  the  course  of  religious  development, 
which,  while  it  was  in  the  act  of  proceeding,  was  the  matter  of 
mere  blind  instinct;  and  then,  I  say,  former  difficulties  vanish. 
While  the  human  mind  was  as  yet  but  working  its  way  through 
the  intermediate  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  really  final  object 
upon  which  we  now  know,  abstractly,  that  its  instinct  was  alone 
solely  bent, — ^that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  as  its  Father, — 
was  one,  as  I  would  depict  the  matter,  simply  not  possible  to 
it  until  just  it  should  have  obtained  that  greater  degree  of 
advance,  not  only  intellectual,  but  of  the  general  mental  nature, 
which  the  mediatorial  knowledge  of  Christ  was  expressly  the 
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natural  means  of  affording  to  it.  The  self-contradiction  inhe- 
rent in  the  nature  of  religion  (met,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
actual  human  history  of  the  case,  by  the  double  nature  of  the 
constitution  transmitted  into  Christianity  by  the  Gentilized 
Hebrews,  who  had  grown  to  be  abstractly-capable, — or  capable 
of  abstraction, — and  not-capable,  at  one  and  the  same  time,) 
required  that  for  a  long  time,  under  the  acting  of  Christian 
conditions,  there  should  continue  to  be  extant  nothing  but  the 
contest  between  *'  natural  reason"  and  ''  spiritual  faith**,  which 
notoriously  has  constituted  the  substance  of  the  whole  intel- 
lectual movement  that  has  formed  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church: — the  meaning  of  which  struggle,  however,  when  we 
have  come  to  the  ability  of  interpreting  it,  shows  itself  as 
merely  that  mode  of  first  the  one  contending  party^  and  then 
the  other,  gaining  that  small  measure  of  advance  to  its  own 
share  of  truth,  which,  when  the  whole  effect  of  the  alternate 
accessions  is  brought  together,  exhibits  the  destined  end  result- 
ing from  it  of  enabUng  them  both  at  last  to  coincide  in  one 
common  representation  of  truth.  In  favour  of  the  retention 
of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  compound  idea  of  his 
Divine  Manhood,  there  was  indeed  the  manifest  ground  which 
has  given  such  plain  common-sense  support  to  the  Unitarian 
side  of  the  argument  respecting  it,  in  the  fact  of  the  floating 
religious  idea's  having  become  associated, — accidentally,  as  it 
were,  according  to  our  estimation, — with  the  tangible  personality 
of  the  Hebrew  individual  Jesus :  since  (at  least  under  the  view 
which  I  have  heretofore  stated  myself  as  following  with  regard 
to  the  historical  character  to  be  attributed  to  Jesus,)  this  asso- 
ciation was  in  truth  so  felicitously  appropriate,  as,  it  would 
seem,  must  continue  to  stand  as  marking  the  true  point  of 
circumstantial  contact  between  the  idealism  and  the  actuality 
of  the  matter  to  the  end  of  time.  It  was  truly,  I  would  main- 
tain, at  the  moment  when  the  spiritual  thought  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  head  of  the  Nazarene  '^  fdlfiller  of  all  righteous- 
ness" pertaining  to  the  Jews,  that  the  Son  of  Mary  was  really 
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to  his  followers  become  henceforth  the  Sod  of  the  living  God. 
The  day  that  he  was  first  so  thonght  of, — that  day,  truly  may 

we  say,  was  he  indeed  so  begotten. But,  independently  of 

this  ''accident",  there  was  in  addition  the  moral  need  involved 
in  the  belief  of  Christ,  (which  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next 
section,)  which  had  in  fact  a  much  deeper  effect  than  this  of 
merely  historical  circumstance,  in  preserving  that  integrity  of 
humanness  in  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  made  the  beUef  the 
special  religious  agency  that  it  was. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  preserving  of  the  contrary  side 
of  the  belief  which  regards  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  it  is 
an  easy  way  of  figuring  the  fact  involved,  to  say  that  it  was, 
as  it  were,  the  dramatic  necessity  of  the  case,  that  the  Abstract 
Son  should  be  of  similar  nature  with  the  Abstract  Father. 
But  my  object  is  to  show  how  I  conceive,  that  the  necessity  of 
his  being  such  was  that  which  we  may  actually  trace  in  the 
much  more  satisfactory  manner,  of  seeing  how  it  pertained  to 
the  very  manner  of  the  growth  of  the  idea.  I  have  just  said,  in 
general  terms,  that  its  growth  was  a  thing  that  held  close  rela- 
tion with  the  general  advance  of  the  human  mind  and  heart : — 
let  us  now  attend  more  particularly  to  the  historical  working 
out  of  the  event,  and  see  in  what  way  this  advance  presents 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  of  the  advance  circumstantially 
chosen  to  be  affected  by  it. 

I  believe  I  may  without  hesitation  make  the  assertion,  that 
before  the  Oriental  graft  of  thought  had  been  received  by  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  represented  by  the  notion  of  the  ''  Fall'*, 
the  whole  tenour  of  their  sacred  writings  bears  witness  to  their 
utter  lack  of  any  idea  as  to  their  God  being  really  also  esteemably 
their  Father.  The  idea  but  just  begins  dimly  to  be  at  work  in 
the  pages  of  the  later  prophets  who,  we  know,  wrote  after  the 
captivity;  as  when  Malachi  says  (ch.  i.  v.  6,)  ''  K I  be  a  father, 
where  is  mine  honour?" — or,  as  in  Psalm  ciii.  18,  where  it  is 
said,  *'  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
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them  tliat  fear  him.***  And  this  was  what  apon  my  scheme, 
jast  as  apoQ  the  Christiaii,  must  indeed  he  counted  as  thai 
prophetic  prescience  of  the  sense  of  Divine  Fatherhood  which 
oould  he  properly  realized  only  through  the  revelation  of  his 
Son,  which  it  is  ordinarily  described  as  being,  much  rather  than 
as  requiring  to  be  taken  as  implying  any  distinct  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  having  been  arrived  at.  But  before  the  captivity 
had  taken  place,  there  was  no  idea  of  the  kind,  we  may  say, 
even  under  suspicion.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  to  this  fact 
there  is  a  two-fold  aspect,  which  in  fact  marks  a  quaHty  of 
superiority  in  the  Hebrew  disposition  on  the  one  side,  just  as 
much  as  goes  against  the  religious  proficiency  of  the  nation  on 
the  other.  When  the  event  occurred  that  the  notion  of  the 
Divine  Father  ripened  as  it  were  precociously,  as  it  did  eminently 
amongst  the  Grecians,  we  know  that  there  was  that  coarse 
sensualism  in  it  which  is  the  peculiar  stigma  of  the  Grecian 
mythology,  caused  by  the  showing  of  the  gods  as  literally  the 
bodily  progenitors  of  the  human  offspring.  From  this,  however, 
the  Hebrews  were  happily  saved,  expressly,  as  I  conceive,  by 
their  very  slowness  of  intellect,  and  want  of  religious  imagina- 
tion. With  them,  accordingly,  was  this  so  special  an  advan- 
tage over  all  other  religious  workers  in  the  world : — ^the  God-like 
Son,  needed  in  the  case,  was  not  bom  until  a  '*  body"  of  the 
right  sort  had  been  *'  prepared  for  him." — ^Even  back  into  the 
patriarchal  times,  when  we  may  consider  that  the  idea  of  Pater- 
nal Deity  was  in  a  latent  manner  abready  fashioning  itself,  so 
as  to  be  in  waiting  for  the  correlative  idea  that  was  to  draw  it 
out  into  ostensible  reception  hereafter:— ^ven  at  that  extremely 
rude  period  of  the  transaction,  there  seems  to  have  been  with 
the  Hebrews  that  feeling  of  the  just  requirement  of  the  case, 

*  It  is  trae  there  occurs  in  2nd  Sftmnel,  vii.  14,  the  following  expres- 
gion,  of  similar  kind,  respecting  Solomon — **  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son: " — ^but  I  do  not  think,  from  the  manner  of  its  occurrence, 
that  mnch  stress  needs  to  be  laid  npon  it  as  forming  any  really  Talid 
exception  to  the  above  statement. 
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which  has  anihorized  the  orthodox  mode  of  carrying  the  attri- 
hation  of  the  prophetic  prescience  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
people's  existence  as  a  people;  and  which,  rationally,  has 
mdeed  a  natand  enough  explanation  in  the  recorded  traces 
handed  down  as  to  the  great  fayonrite  of  Eastern  tradition  who 
was  the  actual  father  of  the  nation.  If  amongst  the  children 
of  Jacob  who  inherited  the  *'  promise**  by  having  excladed  from 
the  *^ promise**  their  brethren  who  were  the  children  of  Esau; 
and  whose  father  Jacob  was  himself  the  inheritor  of  it  only 
through  his  father  Isaac's  having  in  like  manner  excluded 
Ishmael: — if,  I  say,  amongst  these  limited  descendants  of 
Abraham  there  was  still,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of 
mind  and  heart  implied  by  the  exclusiveness,  a  marked  supe- 
riority as  to  the  characteristic  just  mentioned,  that  we  cannot 
but  recognize  in  the  nature  of  the  family  God  possessed  by 
them  above  that  of  family  Gods  upon  the  same  level  of  thought 
any  where  else  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  still  it  is  a 
consequence  that  is  at  once  sufficingly  accounted  for,  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  abstract  lore  with  which  Abraham  is  said  to 
have  been  enriched  during  hid  original  abode  in  Chaldea.  It 
was  this  which,  in  being  infused  into  the  cast  of  Hebrew  reli- 
gion at  its  very  earliest  moulding,  we  may  surely  perceive,  had 
plainly  within  it  the  capability  of  bringing  about  the  pheno- 
menon in  which  the  Hebrews  so  justly  exulted, — ^and  exulted, 
according  to  our  former  conclusion,  so  eminently  the  more  on 
account  of  the  utter  extemahiess  of  the  infusion  in  regard  to  the 
capacity  present  to  their  own  mental  nature.  In  this  manner, 
BO  truly  above  their  own  power  of  effecting,  may  really  have  been 
effected /or  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  circumstance  which 
was  so  justly  a  matter  of  boast  for  them  as  was  this :  the  saving, 
namely,  of  the  deity  adopted  by  them  from  ever  lapsing  into 
the  base  corporeality  of  actual  parentage  to  them,  which  dis- 
graced suiTOunding  deities.  For  all  his  being  the  family  God 
that  he  was,  the  case  was  always  that  Jehovah  stood  in  the 
apartness  from  the  family  which  made  him  truly  a  God,  and 
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not  a  being  of  hnman  condition;  and  that  he  was  so,  I  repeat, 
was  only  the  natural  sequence  ont  of  his  original  worshipper's 
having  been  "  called",  as  he  was,  by  the  special  predilection  of 
circmnstance,  out  of  '^Ur  of  the  Ghaldees": — this  influence 
being  indeed  subsequently  supported  in  the  notable  way  it 
was,  by  the  correspondingly  abstract  conceptions  introduced 
by  Moses,  out  of  the  hidden  wisdom  stored  up  within  the 
priestly  mysteries  of  Egypt. 

And  just  the  same,  indeed,  did  the  case  remain  intrinsically, 
when  the  change  took  place  that  the  family  God  was  raised 
into  being  the  national  God,  notwithstanding  that  now  there 
did  occur  what  before  had  not  occurred :  namely,  that  although 
Jehovah  had  never  in  patriarchal  times  received  what  would 
seem  to  us  so  natural  a  figurative  designation  as  that  of  the 
Father  or  Patriarch,  he  did  now  receive  the  figurative  designa- 
tion of  a  King: — ^the  title  being,  in  a  manner,  forced  into  such 
application  by  the  circumstances  of  the  political  transformation. 
"  They  have  rejected  me,*'  was  the  reproach  conveyed  by  Samuel 
when  the  people  began  to  crave  a  monarch  who  should  render 
their  government  on  a  par  with  neighbouring  governments  (Ist 
Sam.  viii.  7) — *^  Ye  said  unto  me,  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign 

over  us ;  when  Jehovah  your  God  was  your  king"  (xii.  12). 

But  still,  is  it  not  plain,  that  now  under  this  change,  as  all 
along  previously,  the  one  matter  which  stands  as  the  cause  of 
even  what  is  admirable  in  the  case,  just  as  of  what  is  the  con- 
trary, is  always  this  same  point  of  the  narrowness  constitutional 
to  the  Hebrews? — obvious  as  it  is,  that  the  narrowness  gave  to 
the  idea  concerned  that  peculiar  condensation  which  we  must 
own  as  the  merit  here  belonging  to  it,  however  true  it  is  that 
the  quality  is  so  far  from  being  a  meritorious  one  in  itself.  It 
was  to  the  last,  as  from  the  beginning,  by  means  of  their  reso- 
lute exclusion  of  all  others, — of  all  other  nations^  in  the  second 
place,  as  of  all  other  individiudsy  in  the  first  place, — from 
having  any  share  in  their  own  God,  that  the  Hebrews  kept 
him  as  they  did, — to  be  a  possession,  as  they  thought,  for 
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themselves,  though  in  fact,  as  we  know,  for  the  world.  Just 
as  they  had  hegon  hy  cutting  off  from  participation,  first  the 
children  of  Ishmael,  and  then  the  children  of  Esan; — and 
next,  as  we  go  on  to  find,  even  out  of  the  twelve  divisions  of 
descendants  of  Jacob,  still  casting  off  from  their  fellowship  all 
those  ten  of  the  tribes  that  were  not  actually  the  elect  two  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin : — so  to  the  end,  as  in  fact  they  had  been 
doing  all  along,  did  they  persistently  refuse  to  do  any  thing 
with  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  other  than  virtually  ignore  their 
existence  altogether.  Most  iUogically,  indeed : — for  the  abstract 
idea  of  God  which  they  clung  to*  as  bequeathed  to  them  by 
Abraham,  demanded  in  the  very  terms  of  it,  if  they  had  been 
capable  of  comprehending  them,  that  his  sway  should  be  one 
vaithout  exception.  But  in  fact  they  were  so  ignorant  that  they 
had  no  faculty  as  yet  whereby  to  discern  their  own  irrational 
inconsistency !  They  managed  the  matter  as  all  unreasoning 
beings — that  is,  as  all  beings  who  have  only  a  dawning  faculty 
of  reason — ^manage.  They  ignored  the  Gentiles : — this  is  what 
states  the  case  with  the  perfectness  that  leads  us  on  to  see 
every  thing.  They  made  out  themselves  to  be  the  whole  of 
human  beings,  as  it  were,  actually,  just  as  they  had  a  dim 
consciousness  that  their  recognition  of  Deity  implied  that  they 
ought  to  be  theoretically.  For,  it  has  been  laid  down,  that  no 
theory  of  true  Deity  can,  in  the  nature  of  it,  avail  any  thing 
except  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  Deity  are  taken  as  a  totality. 
This  is  the  hypothesis  at  the  very  base  of  the  matter.  Or, 
take  it  the  other  way, — since  even  more  fundamental  is  the 
foundation  when  thus  expressed: — ^it  is  the  instinctive  effort 

*  I  do  not  forget  what  the  actual  history  of  this  people,  and  still 
more  the  criticism  that  is  now  being  exercised  npon  that  history,  has  to 
show  npon  this  point  as  to  their  having  not  clang  to  their  inherited 
religion.  But  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  make  allowance  for  the  degree  of 
inaccuracy  thus  committed,  by  remembering  the  necessity  my  plan  lays 
me  under,  of  passing  over  everything  except  what  belongs  to  the  purest 
generality  of  the  matter. 
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towards  the  coneeiying  of  human  beings  as  a  totality,  that  in 
fact  gives  birth  to  the  conception  of  Deity.  And»  in  accord* 
ance  with  this  requirement,  sach  in  tmth  was  the  presumption 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  they  did,  namely,  constitnte,  in  the  eyes 
of  Jehovah,  as  in  their  own  eyes,  what  was  the  totality  of 
hmnan  beings  I  They  were,  at  all  events,  the  whole  of  what 
they  supposed  that  he  considered,  as  they  themselves  con- 
sidered, solely  worthy  of  notice.  And  accordingly,  by  this  to 
US  so  flagrant  a  self-imposition  in  the  matter,  they  did,  in  an 
actually  sufficing  mode,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  illogical- 
ness  of  it,  nevertheless  fulfil  the  terms  that  were  essential  to 
the  rational  condition  for  the  holding  of  Deity  in  the  abstract 
sense  that  they  did; — however  at  the  expense,  as  their  so  doing 
was,  of  all  the  more  generous  feelings  due  to  the  estimation 
of  the  general  human  race. 

Let  us  pass  on  then  to  the  period  when  the  captivity  had 
brought  its  marked  accession  of  enlargement  to  their  ideas, 
and  observe  now  how  the  totality  is  still  so  far  from  being  dis- 
persed by  it,  as  with  less  power  of  condensing  assimilation  it 
must  have  been,  that  even  in  the  very  widening  of  its  capacity, 
the  totality  assumed  by  them  only  becomes  more  than  ever 
deepened  in  its  character  of  a  totality  I  From  their  having 
been  forced  to  compare  themselves  as  a  nation  with  other 
nations,  there  started  forth  that  vivid  sense  respecting  <<  Israel" 
which  is  diffiised  over  the  whole  number  of  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  which  has  especially  painted  itself  with 
an  unsurpassable  intensity  of  living  feeling]  in  the  poetry  of 
the  younger  Isaiah.  Our  Christian  associations  have  indeed  so 
seized  upon,  and  possessed  themselves  of,  the  description  con- 
tained in  the  world-hallowed  fifty-third  chapter  of  this  latter 
prophet,  that  it  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  touch  it  criticaUy ; — 
while,  nevertheless,  it  actually  forms  the  record  of  the  impres- 
sion entertained  at  the  time,  which  it  is  quite  as  necessaiy  for 
us,  as  for  Christians,  to  give  a  leading  place  to  within  our  noted 
points  of  the  case.     Let  this  however  be  our  alternative: — 
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pi:ecisely  let  us  not  touch  it  critically ; — ^let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
in  thinking  of  it  with  closest  attention,  think  of  it  nevertheless 
in  only  the  mode  of  the  purest  feeling  that  we  can : — likely, 
surely,  as  we  are,  thereby  to  gain  a  far  more  accurate  truth  in 
this  special  sort  of  interpretation  required,  than  the  aoutest  of 
criticism  could  give  us.  Let  us,  I  would  propose,  for  a  moment 
do  this: — entirely  forget  all  that  belongs  to  our  present  subject, 
and  ieeA  ourselyes  into  the  mood  that  would  come  over  us  if  we 
were  in  the  act  of  listening  to  an  exquisite  performance  of 
HandeFs  yersion  of  the  sentiment  of  the  chapter. — '*  He  was 

despised  and  rejected  of  men !" ^Ah  yes !— our  feeling  would 

be: — ^we  began  with  an  endeavour,  indeed,  to  think,  as  the 
intention  of  the  composer  bade  us,  only  upon  Jesus, -forsaken, 
as  he  has  been  represented  to  us,  by  his  disciples,  and  bound 
in  the  court  of  Herod; — but  how  speedily  did  the  moving 
impetus  of  those  tones,  with  their  expressiveness  of  utter 
heart-loneliness,  open  up  sources  irresistibly  of  secret  anguish 
that  belonged  to  matters  of  purest  personality  to  ourselves  I 
Surely  he  had  borne  our  griefs !  The  truth  of  the  music,  the 
truth  of  the  prophet's  words,  the  truth  of  the  feeling  that  is 
the  soul  of  both,  is  truth,  after  all,  for  nothing  else  than  tkis^ 

that  it  is  that  which  is  common  to  all  human  beings! 1 

refer  to  this  mode  of  artistic  representation,  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  simply  because  the  music  of  Handel  is  that  perfect 
work  of  art  which  affords  the  immeasurable  heightening,  without 
in  any  way  the  changing,  of  the  character  of  the  feeling  that 
lies  in  the  chapter  itself.  But  in  fact  the  simple  reading  of 
the  chapter  may  suffice  with  sufficient  perfectness  in  itself.  All 
I  aim  to  point  out  is  that  the  force  of  the  description  arises, 
like  that  of  all  other  descriptions,  from  the  appeal  it  makes  to 
our  feelings  as  individuals.  For  thence  I  can  argue,  as  it  is 
my  object  to  argue,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  its 
impression  upon  our  personal  feeling,  is  it  necessitated  to  have 
sprung,  in  the  manner  of  all  utterances  of  stirring  emotion,  out 
of  the  personal  feeling  of  the  writer.     Here  then  is  the  point  of 
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this  special  kind  of  criticisiu  that  will  now  expressly  avail  me. 
Let  me  therefore  carry  this  conclusion  with  me ;  and  now,  taking 
up  again  our  subject,  let  us  once  more  read  the  chapter  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  That  is,  let  us  read  it  not  now  with  a  view  either 
to  our  own  Christianized  remembrances,  or  to  our  own  indivi- 
dual experience,  but  solely  under  the  design  of  sympathetically 
realizing  the  feeling  of  the  lately  captive  Hebrews,  for  whom — 
instead  of  for  us,  as  we  have  been  apt  to  suppose, — all  historic 
truth  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  writer  intended  it. 
Thus  exclusively  regarded,  how  many  of  the  allusions,  which 
have  been  the  torment  of  commentators,  and  no  less  the  sub- 
ject of  torment  at  their  hands,  start  up  as  having,  in  manifest 
likelihood,  had  a  to-be-presumed  point  for  those  expressly-de- 
signed readers  or  hearers,  entirely  lost  for  us !  As  long  as  the 
prophet  speaks  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  under  the  figure  of 
the  righteous  servant  of  the  Lord,  as  him  who  had  been,  in  a 
merely  general  way  of  speaking,  **  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted," 
and  treated  with  human  contumely  in  consequence,  he  is  indeed 
upon  ground  where  every  human  being,  that  has  had  ordinary 
experience  of  human  life,  can  understand  him.  But  when  he 
more  closely  speaks  of,  for  instance,  the  '^  prudence",  as  well 
as  '<  patience",  by  which  the  stricken  sufferer  was  charac- 
terized,— as  the  consequence  of  which  it  is  so  probable  in  itself 
that  there  should  have  ensued  effects,  of  which  there  may 
well  have  been  special  examples  ready  in  the  memory  of  the 
Israelites  who  listened  to  the  description  when  it  originally  fell 
from  the  prophet's  lips:  such  as  that  the  '*  prudent"  servant 
was  **  exalted  and  extolled",  and  made  '*  veiy  high",  notwith- 
standing that  '<  marring  of  his  visage"  which  may  naturally 
enou^  have  followed  their  indulged  weeping  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  that  uncomeliness 
of  "  form"  which  was  so  likely  to  have  been  made  matter  of 
ordinary  galling  remark,  as  found  belonging  to  slaves  of  foreign 
race,  and  to  have  been  thence  keenly  resented  by  them  in  secret, 
as  one  of  the  injuries  that  Jehovah  himself  could  not  fail  to 
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take  acconnt  of  in  their  behalf; — ^while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  shows  itself  the  boastfdl  satisfEiction  in  the  reward  gained 
by  thdr  outward  silence  nnder  rebuke,  that  so  much  of  com- 
mendation and  favour  had  been  shown  them,  as  that  they  had 
(apparently)  been  permitted  even  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to 
share  the  graves  owned  by  their  wealthy  heathen  masters: — 
in  all  thisy  I  say,  most  evidently  have  we  quitted  the  ground 
which  is  general,  and  are  upon  that  which  is  properly  and 
solely  Hebrew.  Eminently  may  we  note,  moreover,  how  touch- 
ingly  appears  the  mark  of  that  which  was  the  peculiar  Jewish 
grievance  of  not  being  suffered  to  keep  up  the  genealogical  con- 
nexion recorded  with  regard  to  ancestors  still  under  legal  regula- 
tion with  regard 'to  descendants,  in  the  complaint  of  the  eighth 
verse:  '*  who  shall  declare  his  generation? — cut  off  **  as  the  suc- 
ceeding clause  tells  us  he  was,  ''  from  the  land  of  the  living," 
which  to  them  was  exclusively  the  land  of  Canaan: — here 
also  occurring,  observably,  the  incongruousness  in  the  figure, 
which,  little  as  it  is  of  importance  under  the  typical  aspect 
here  attached  to  the  poetry  as  the  rightful  aspect  of  poetiy, 
has  nevertheless  been  justly  found  the  insurmountable  stum- 
bling-block that  it  has  under  the  literal  understanding  of  the 
prophet's  words:  namely,  that  even  in  the  telling  how  the 
Lord  should,  in  thus  cutting  him  off,  "  make  his  soul"  indeed 
''  an  offering  for  sin",  it  is  still  added  as  part  of  the  description 
iJiat  he  should  yet  '^  see  his  seed ",  should  <'  prolong  his  days", 
and  have  '<  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  his  hand". 
For,  self-contradicting  as  this  actually  is  upon  the  orthodox  inter- 
pretation, upon  ours  it  is  simply  the  strain  upon  the  figurative 
image,  which  is  of  the  sort  that  a  quick  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  never,  in  similar  cases,  finds  any  difficulty  in  passing 
over.  Notwithstanding  the  typal  figure  of  Israel's  having  been 
made  to  die  and  be  buried,  as  the  state  of  immediate  despair 
to  the  people  required  them  daring  the  emergency  to  consider 
as  his  fate,  it  was  still  the  only  natural  sequence  to  their 
arising  in  some  measure  out  of  their  despondency,  that  he 
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should  be  imaged  as  having  been  all  the  time  conscious  of  the 
prosperity  destined  hereafter  to  arrive: — destined,  namely,  by 
the  necessity  of  the  figure,  to  arrive  to  himself  in  a  condition 
that  should  be  subsequent  to  his  actual  condition.  That  is,  the 
dramatic  compromise  was  necessitated,  by  which  the  **  Israel'* 
of  the  future  was  figured  as  the  o£kpring  of  the  *<  Israer*  in 
present  captivity. ^And,  will  it  be  asked,  why  do  I  thus  lin- 
ger on  what  seems  so  little  relevant  to  my  proper  subject  as 
this  effort  to  realize  these  particulars  of  then  contemporary 
interest? — ^For  this,  I  answer:  solely  because  I  want  to  enforce 
the  observation  it  is  necessary  to  make,  as  to  how  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  graphical  particularity  contained  in  the  prophetic 
delineation  of  national  circumstances,  which  in  fact  caused  it 
to  convey,  as  it  did,  to  the  Hebrews,  (in  the  manner  of  all 
typical  efforts  of  genius,)  that  definite  impression  of  national 
character, — ^that  now  closely-outlined  portraiture  of  what  had 
been  previously  only  a  floating  undetermined  sense, — which, 
having  been  effected,  produced  the  consequence  which  I  am 
now  pursuing  as  the  one  of  special  importance  ba.  the  matter: — 
namely,  the  deepening  of  their  already  possessed  feeling  as  to 
the  virtual  totality  of  their  own  nation.  This  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  I  conceive, — ^forming,  as  it  were,  the  culminating 
point  of  all  the  poetic  reflection  of  general  Hebrew  sentiment 
contained  in  the  whole  body  of  the  prophetic  writings, — ^gave 
to  the  Hebrews  that  peculiar  sense  as  to  their  nationalism,  which 
we  know  experimentally  from  similar  cases  in  general,  can 
only  come  from  the  institution  thus  afforded  of  a  fictitious  type. 
Wanting  this  chapter,  I  would  say,  no  more  would  the  Hebrews 
have  had  the  definite  consciousness  which  hence  they  had  as 
to  their  own  national  characteristics,  than  we  on  our  part 
should  have  understood  as  we  do  now  what  was  the  meaning 
of  an  '<  ancient  Boman'*,  if  we  had  not  read  the  idealized 
descriptions  handed  down  to  us  in  the  true  typical  fashion  that 
they  have  been,  of  Brutus,  Begulus,  Cincinnatus;  or  of  an 
«<  ancient  Athenian",  if  we  had  never  had  similar  Plutarch 
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Tersion  as  to  Thexmstooles,  Pericles,  Alcibiades.  The  Petitions 
type  of  any  nation  having  actually  been  laid  down,  that  nation  has 
henceforth  attained  its  status  in  the  mind  of  every  one  thinking 
of  it,  as  at  all  events  an  image  that  is  a  distinct  image,  whether 
it  be,  in  primitive  fashion,  as  a  person,  or  in  oar  more  abstract 
&shion,  as  simply  a  thing: — ^since  whether  it  be  as  a  penon,  or 
whether  it  be  as  a  things  is  a  difference  of  no  accomit  whatever 
to  the  principle  of  the  matter.  To  the  Hebrews,  in  their  actoal 
state  of  cultivation,  it  was  of  necessity  that  "  Israel"  shonld 
retain  the  vividness  of  concrete  life  under  which  alone  their 
spiritual  sense  could  appreciate  him; — and  has  not  the  same 
necessity  in  fact  remained  with  the  religious  descendants  of 

the  Hebrews,  down  to  the  very  experience  of  to-day? ^Here, 

however,  is  the  result  that,  having  arrived  at  it,  let  us  now 
hold  ourselves  to : — it  was  in  fact  nothing  other  than  a  mere 
accordance  with  general  rule,  which  caused  that  every  Hebrew 
who  had  once  possessed  himself  of  the  impression  conveyed 
by  this  chapter,  should  ever  after  hav^  a  keener  and  more 
positive  sense  as  to  what  was,  so  to  speak,  the  nationality 
of  his .  own  nation,  than  he  had  before  he  had  so  possessed 
himself. 

But  imagination  that  has  been  roused  in  a  way  like  this,  is 
that  which  will  not  be  stopped  in  its  working; — and  let  us 
therefore  carry  on  our  consideration  accordingly.  As  soon  as 
Self  has  become  in  this  way  identified  in  the  case  with  a  special 
embodiment  of  national  sentiment,  it  follows,  as  the  inevitable 
accompaniment,  that  so  also  is  there  at  the  same  time  arrived 
the  condition  for  the  properly-developed  religious  dualism,  which 
makes  the  Ego  stand  as  being  now  effectually  interpreted  under 
that  embodiment.  Every  Hebrew,  that  is,  who  felt  himself  in 
this  manner  faithfully  represented,  as  to  all  that  was  essential 
in  the  matter  to  be  represented,  by  means  of  the  prophet's 
''  Israel",  willingly  and  entirely  merged  his  own  Ego,  in  reli- 
gious concerns,  into  the  representation.  And  accordingly  we 
have  to  set  down  as  the  event  of  the  case,  that  the  complim^i- 
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tary  notions  now  arrived  at  by  that  people,  of  Jehovah  and 
'*  Israel",  were  indeed  to  them  the  sufficingly  adequate  counter- 
part, for  the  time,  of  the  dnalism,  naturally  essential  to  religion, 
which  consists  ever  in  the  opposition  to  God  of  what,  if  not, 
as  in  its  origin,  strictiy  the  personal  Ego,  must  be  an  admitted 
equivalent  to  the  latter.  For  this  is  the  indispensable  point  of 
my  principle,  that  although  the  idea  of  a  totality  of  the  beings 
concerned  is  necessary  to  give  substance  to  the  idea  of  a  true 
representative  of  the  Ego,  yet  the  totality  need  be  such  only 
in  the  conception  of  the  mind  conceiving  it,  and  by  no  means 

in  absolute  fact. ^Here  again,  observe,  is  the  ever-recurring 

case  of  the  old-metaphysical  mode  of  assuming  ''absolute 
truth"  in  human  idea  as  possible,  which  all  along  we  have  to. 
combat  with  as  the  in -rooted  mistake  of  orthodoxy!  Never, 
in  any  instance,  we  have  over  and  over  again  to  protest,  is  the 
matter  of  religion,  any  more  than  any  other  matter,  to  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  purely  relationary  to  the  mind  thai 
entertains  it! — In  absolute  fact,  according  to  the  only  mode  in 
which  we  can  get  at  it, — ^that  is,  in  respect  to  the  mathematical 
exercise  of  reason, — ^we  know  it  to  be  the  actual  requisition  of 
the  case,  that  the  representation  of  the  Ego,  to  be  that  totality 
which  it  assumes  to  be,  must  include  every  single  human  being 
of  the  human  race ;  the  thought  of  all  of  whom  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  be  held  by  the  mind  within  its  contemplation. 
And  hence,  even  when  the  religious  dualism  comes  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  case 
can  stiU  only  be  that  the  mind  using  it  shall  make  a  certain 
allowance  to  itself  for  its  own  infirmity,  which,  having  been 
made,  shall  reduce  the  assumption  in  question  finally  thus: 
namely,  that  the  individual,  whoever  he  be,  that  at  the  time 
feels  himself  under  religious  infiuence,  shall  bear  present  with 
him  the  restraining  reflection,  that  the  ''  I "  of  which  he 
is  conscious  as  standing  in  its  rightful  position  of  solitary 
face-to-face  opposition  with  God,  is  still  only  an  "I"  that 
stands  upon  equal  terms  in  respect  to  the  rightfulness  of  such 
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opposition  with  the  entire  number  of  fellow-beings.  This  being, 
however,  the  adjustment  ^at  our  best  actual  reasoning  shows 
to  be  the  intrinsically  desirable  one,  I  assert  that  there  was  still 
existent  the  condition  that  rendered  the  same  compromise,  to  an 
inferior  extent,  available,  while  as  yet  the  character  of  the 
dualism  remained  far  short  of  this  perfection :  just  on  account 
of  that  same  mere  relativeness  of  sufficiency  here  demanded. 
That  is  to  say,  the  condition  indispensable  for  the  constitution 
of  the  totality  reduces  itself  to  simply  this,  that  at  the  time  of 
its  assumption  there  shall  be  present  in  actual  contemplation  to 
the  mind  assuming  it,  no  particular  instance  of  exception  to  the 

totality. ^Let  this  principle  then  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the 

Hebrews ;  and  I  conceive  we  shall  find  at  once  both  where  lay 
what  we  must  count  as  the  legitimate  forwarding  by  them  of 
the  religious  conception,  in  spite  of  the  imperfection  in  their 
treatment  of  the  dualism  which  in  our  eyes  is  so  manifest;  and 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  what  we  cannot  but  see  as  their 
failure  towards  such  end.  As  to  the  first,  their  ignoring  of  the 
Gentiles  was  not'  that  which  sufficed  to  altogether  prevent  their 
forming  a  religious  notion  that,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  a  genuine 
religious  formation ; — as  to  the  second,  this  same  ignoring  did 
still  cause  the  notion  to  be  of  the  inherent  poverty  of  construc- 
tion, which  would  have  prevented  it  from  ever  going  on  to  ripen 
to  any  permanent  purpose  if  it  had  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
so  to  ripen.  And  by  this  I  mean,  that  the  dualism  of  Jehovah 
and  '*  Israel"  failed,  as  we  know  it  did  fail,  to  obtain  the  third 
hypostasis  which  should  have  made  it  into  a  Trinity;  this 
being  what  in  the  nature  of  things  it  ought  to  have  grown  into, 
and  also  what  it  apparently  tcould  have  grown  into,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  insufficiency  in  question.  As  the  case  was, 
however,  the  notion  was  obliged  to  remain,  in  respect  to  all 
that  the  Hebrews  could  do  by  themselves  towards  its  working 
out,  nothing  more  than  the  frustrated  Trinity,  which — ^like  the 
unfinished  petals  of  the  botanical  calyx,  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  themselves,  and  go  to  form  merely  the  supporting  cup  to 
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hold  the  ripened  circlet  which  is  the  ostensible  flower, — ^was 
destined  never  to  be  known  in  the  world  except  only  as  the 
dim  preparation  nutritive  to  the  real  Trinity,  that  was  hereafter 
to  gain  the  actual  sovereignty  over  all  other  competitive  efforts 
of  similar  hnman  conception. 

In  this  way  was  it  therefore,  as  I  urge  you  to  consider,  that 
the  real  obstacle  to  success  with  the  Hebrews  was  evidently  in 
a  greater  degree  a  moral  than  an  intellectual  one,  even  in  this 
apparently  so  peculiarly  intellectual  a  matter,  as  their  being 
unable  as  yet  to  take  in  the  idea  of  the  true  totality  of  human 
beings.  Precisely  from  this,  mainly  above  every  other  cause, 
did  their  inability  really  proceed,  that  they  were  doggedly 
determined  that  they  would  be  held  upon  superior  terms  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  any  other  beings  whatever  upon  the  earth. 
Had  not  Jacob,  they  assured  themselves,  secured  the  birth-right 
for  them,  by  that  seizing  of  his  upon  what  they  counted  his 
righteous  <<  precedence  *'  ?  Nay,  passing  by  that,  is  it  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  real  event  of  the  case,  that  the  true  supe- 
riority of  Abraham,  and  afterwards  of  Moses,  in  their  religioud 
character,  did  indeed  infix  within  their  minds  a  legitimate  con- 
sciousness respecting  such  superiority,  that  was  truly  a  lasting 
heritage  attached  to  their  race?  But  still,  giving  them  the  fiill 
benefit  of  whatever  claim  may  thus  be  possibly  made  out  for 
them  over  cotemporary  religionists, — or  at  least  over  such  as 
they  came  in  contact  with, — ^it  is  clear  that  the  superiority  was 
that  which  in  no  way  prevented  the  absolute  inferiority  in  which 
they  lay  regarding  both  the  requirement  of  the  case,  and  the  sub- 
sequent development  that  actually  occurred  in  the  case ;  and  I 
think  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  may  trace  the  peculiar  sign 
and  source  of  this  inferiority,  in  what  shows  itself  as  a  tone 
of  to  us  undeniable  moral  deficiency,  pervading  even  what 
forms  the  very  best  part  of  their  religion.  For  the  character 
of  the  Jehovah  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  despotic  Tyrant 
that  we  cannot  help  feeling  him  to  be,— jealous  of  possible  rivals 
to  his  dignily,  and  ruling  his  subjects  in  the  way  only  of 
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favouritism*, — ^was  that  which  itself  as  manifestly  indicates  the 
eonception  of  a  Being  who  was  incapable  of  adequately  filling 
the  personage  of  the  Father,  who  most  form  the  First  member 
of  the  proper  Trinity,  as  it  was  indeed,  in  the  fact  of  the  case, 
hitherto  destitute  of  the  companionship  of  the  Second  person, 
whose  revelation  as  the  Son,  all  Christians  will  agree  with  me 
in  here  seeing  as  the  indispensable  means  of  his  being  actually 
known  to  the  worid  as  the  Father.  And  so  also  was  it  with 
regard  to  the  inherent  deficiency  in  their  notion  of  the ''  Israel" 
that  ought  to  have  grown  into  the  Second  person :  the  qualities, 
namely,  that  they  aimed  at  were  not  really  of  the  divineness 
that  alone  could  make  out  of  the  person  holding  them  a  Divine  ' 
person.  The  Christ,  as  the  representative  of  Israel,  towards 
whom  the  hope  of  the  Israelites  was  bent,  was  notoriously  not 
the  God-like  Son  whom  Chrktmns  have  acknowledged  as  bearing 
the  likeness  of  God.  It  was  the  human  patriot,  the  moral 
reformer,  the  victorious  king,  of  whom  the  former  were  in  want; 
and  the  fulfilling  of  which  character,  in  a  sufficing  d^ee  of 
conformity  with  their  need,  as  I  believe  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  it  was  fulfilled,  by  him  upon  whose  head  the  attribution 
of  it  actually  fell,  accounts  thence  in  all  consistency  for  the 
kind  of  success  by  which  the  career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
historically  attended, — ^based  originally,  as  it  shows  itself  to 
have  been,  so  much  rather  upon  the  idea  of  him  as  the  Son  of 
David  than  as  the  Son  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  his  dominion, 
ax  such,  was  maintained  over  what  came  to  be  the  Hebrew 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  for  a  period  which  lasted  a  few  years 
beyond  the  time  when  Jerusalem  itself  had  become  extinct: — 

*  It  is  tme  that  in  the  deseriptioD  which  Ohristiiins  are  wont  to  give 
of  his  character,  the  Hebrew  Deity  is  made  to  appear  in  a  light  so  con- 
trary to  the  aboTe  as  that  of  an  unrelentingly  just^  although  seyere,. 
Lawgiver;  but  I  believe  I  may  assert,  that  in  this  mode  of  painting  him, 
they  are  in  fact  guided  by  later  dogmatic  impressions,  which  it  is  the 
utmost  inaccuracy  to  attribute,  as  is  thus  virtually  done,  to  the  actual 
subjects  of  Jehovah. 
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and  is  this  a  saccess  that  is  to  be  called  success,  under  com- 
parison with  the  matter  that  we  are  now  concerned  with,  of  the 
founding  of  a  world-wide  religion !  For  such  success,  I  repeat, 
the  narrowness  of  the  Jewish  sense  of  human  brotherhood 
was  that  which,  we  cannot  but  see,  made  the  Jews  utteily 
incompetent. 

The  case  may  be  summed  up  thus : — bent,  as  they  were,  upon 
having  a  theocracy  for  their  government,  a  Sovereign  who  should 
indeed  be  God  and  not  man,  and  on  being  therein  preserved 
from  what  would  have  been  the  fatal  alternative,  similar  to  that 
into  which  heathen  nations  had  fallen,  of  lowering  their  Jehovah 
into  the  fit  state  for  companionship  with  their  *^  Israel** ;  the 
remaining  necessity  was  that  the  **  Israel*'  itself  should  be  ade- 
quately exalted ;  while  this,  again,  being  impeded  by  their  national 
character,  it  followed  that  their  nationalism  itself  must  give 
way.  Thus,  accordingly,  appears  the  course  of  the  two-fold 
effect  of  injuriousness  and  benefit  that  I  have  been  aiming  to 
draw  out.  The  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews 
to  admit  the  proper  idea  of  human  equality,  was  that  which 
seems  to  have,  as  it  were,  necessitated  the  coming  of  their  en- 
lightenment  in  that  respect  to  have  been  in  the  external  manner, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  the  source  of 
such  peculiarity  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  effect  hence  ob- 
tained:— ^a  result,  therefore,  of  such  manifest  advantage,  that 
in  speaking  of  it  we  can  hardly  use  other  than  the  phraseology 
of  the  Hebrews  themselves,  and  seem  obliged  to  describe  it 
by  saying  that,  with  a  view  to  it,  '*  the  Lord  had  purposely 
hardened  their  hearts'*.  It  was  the  third — nay,  rather  the 
fourth — time,  that  such  breaking  in  of  foreign  light  had  be- 
fallen them,  if  we  may  count  the  Chaldee  infusion  of  abstract 
conception  the  first,  and  the  Egyptian  the  second.  This  new 
amalgamation  with  Gentile  philosophy  was,  however,  so  com- 
plete as  to  be  that  which  was  finally  sufficing.  It  was  of  the 
kind  that  seems  well  to  have  caused  it,  as  if  by  inevitable  sug- 
gestion, to  figure  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  it  has  'now  come 
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to  do,  under  the  image  of  marriage,  celebrated  as  between 
the  Hebrew  mother  of  Christiamty,  and  its  Grecian  father; — 
and  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo 
stood  as  the  express  indiyidual  that  was  the  officiating  priest. 
Previous  to  the  union,  let  us  call  to  mind,  quite  as  fruitless 
of  success  that  deserves  to  be  counted  as  success,  was  the  Pla- 
tonic effort  at  the  forming  of  a  lasting  Trinity,  as  the  effort 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  been.  For  if  there  was  in  the 
Alexandrian  school  the  full  power  of  abstract  generalization 
which  did  indeed  giv^  the  just  proportions  to  the  elementary 
dualism,  that  caused  it  effectively  to  ripen  into  the  perfect 
character  of  the  Triad;  still  the  whole  composition  was  of 
a  character  that  may  be  said,  from  its  very  abstractness,  to 
have  been  too  abstract  to  be  of  any  avail.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but 
there  was  a  radical  mistake, — or  rather  a  consequence  of  radical 
want  of  knowledge  not  then  capable  of  being  possessed, — ^which 
has  become  quite  cognizable  now,  as  having  in  truth  necessi- 
tated the  failure  of  all  the  Alexandrian  efforts,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  that  one  special  effort  which  was  destined  to  the 
prerogative  of  meeting  its  strengthening  counterpart  in  the 
Hebrew  sphere  of  idealization.  The  Alexandrian  Trinities  had 
it  for  their  final  arm  to  give  explanation  that  should  have 
respect  to  the  entire  range  of  existing  things:  and  this  was  an 
aim  that,  by  the  present  principle,  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  carried  out,  until  there  should  first  have  been 
realized  the  conception  of  Universal  Unity  of  Ck)mposition, 
and  of  Universal  Development.  Perhaps  now  that  these  have 
been  attained,  there  is  arrived  the  condition  under  which  the 
Alexandrian  effort  may  be  repeated  with  the  degree  of  advantage 
that  may  actually  give  to  it  success.  I  believe — as  I  may 
have  to  glance  at  slightly  in  my  Second  Part, — that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  such  effort,  before  there  can  in  any  way  be 
obtained  the  kind  of  sense  as  to  general  nature,  which  it  is 
requisite  to  any  completeness  in  our  philosophy  that  there 
should  be  obtained.    But  this  at  all  events  may  be  stated,  that 
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if  there  is  now  snch  possibility  of  success  open  to  ns,  it  is 
solely  for  this  reason,  that  the  world's  experience  has  now 
taught  us  the  lesson  as  to  the  mode  of  arrangement  nee^iil 
in  regard  to  the  entire  mass  of  existing  things,  which  the  Alex- 
andrians had  not  as  yet  been  taught : — ^by  which  I  mean  the 
primal  division  that  I  have  here  expressed  my  belief  in,  as 
the  truest  representation  of  Nature's  plan  for  our  mental  con- 
stitution, to  be  made  between  the  matters  which,  out  of  all- 
that  can  possibly  fall  under  our  consideration,  are  found  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  departments 
of  Religion  and  of  Science:  there  requiring,  as  soon  as  effec- 
tually sorted,  to  remain  constantly  and  essentially  in  the 
apartness  from  (although  intrinsic  harmony  with)  the  opposite 
division,  which  alone  enables  our  thought  to  deal  with  them  to 
any  true  purpose.  Incognizant  as  the  Alexandrians  were  of 
the  necessity  of  such  distinction,  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  would 
say,  that  they  failed,  as  they  have  experimentally  been  known 
to  fail,  in  their  attempts  at  cosmical  interpretation.  Where 
Beligion  was  in  question,  I  would  say,  they  dealt  with  Science; 
where  Science  was  in  question,  they  aimed  at  Beligion;  or 
rather,  made  an  ineffectual  mixture  of  the  two.  For  in  form- 
ing, as  they  did,  their  tri-parted  generalization  into  the  Trinity 
whose  conception  took  the  proper  counterpart  to  Deity  to  be 
**  the  World  ",  it  is  evident  that  they  included  under  the  latter 
the  idea  of  things  material  allpgether  in  common  with  things 
that  were  spiritual ;  while  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as  I  esteem 
it,  is,  that  the  main  amount  of  things  material  is  that  which 
has  so  little  actually  to  do  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  dualism 
proper  to  Beligion,  that  when  taken  in  such  religious  connexion 
they  entirely  falsify  the  subject.  The  main  part  of  things 
material,  that  is,  needs  to  be  left  altogether  within  the  domain 
of  Science; — and  there,  I  say,  the  Hebrews,  who  were  at  all 
events  true  to  their  exclusive  principle  of  Beligion,  did  in  fact 
wisely  leave  them,  when,  knowing  what  it  was  they  were  in 
quest  of  so  much  better  than  the  diffuse  Hellenists,  they  stack 
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fast  as  they  did  by  the  personal  matters  that  regarded  merely 
their  own  individual  self-ism.  Let  ns  however  observe  how 
simple  was  the  operation  by  which  the  one  characteristio,  in 
working  npon  the  other,  brought  to  the  latter  the  rectification 
which  experience  has  shown  the  only  thing  wanted  to  it  I  The 
Alexandrian  Trinity,  to  the  philosophic  apprehension  which 
devised  it,  consisted  in  fact  of  the  dualism  which  was  to  be  thus 
interpreted:  pure  Deity  on  the  one  hand ;  to  which  was  opposed 
on  the  other,  Deity  as  manifested  generally  in  the  whole  of 
things ;  from  both  of  which  arose,  as  of  necessity,  the  third 
hypostasis  whose  function  is  to  form  the  blending  idea  growing 
out  of,  and  at  the  same  time  accounting  for,  the  union  of 
the  two  former  ones,  designated  by  them  the  general  **  Soul 
of  the  World".  From  this,  however,  the  Hebrew  thought 
eliminated  exactly  what  was  unnecessary  in  it  to  the  concrete 
need  of  men,  and  which  in  being  unnecessary  impeded  tiie  effect 
of  that  concrete  need's  being  satisfied  with  it: — ^that  is  to  say, 
it  cut  off  from  the  general  idea  of  the  '*  World",  or  manifested 
Deiiy,  all  that  did  not  precisely  pertain  to  the  special  sort  of 
manifestation  of  Deity  that  religious  conception  solely  called 
for.  And  accordingly  this  happened:  the  Christian  Trinity 
which  did  adapt  itself  to  the  existing  need, — ^not  only  indeed 
of  Hebrews,  but  of  the  mass  of  the  religion-seeking  tribes  of 
men  beside, — ^while  it  retained  without  conspicuous  alteration 
the  ''pure  Deity"  for  its  First  hypostasis,  made  this  sig- 
nificant limitation  in  its  Second,  that  it  made  it  to  consist 
of  "  manifested  Deity  "  manifested  in  only  just  that  portion 
of  material  things  which  was  held  to  be,  by  its  peculiarity,  of 
religious  concern:  inasmuch  as  possessing  the  unique  fitness 
for  the  affording  to  the  £go  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  religious 
condition  towards  God,  which  fulfilment,  however  indispensable, 
the  Ego  had  learned  to  feel  the  necessity  of  shifting  away  from 
its  literal  self: — that  is,  according  to  the  circumstantial  fact 
of  the  case,  the  human  form  of  him  who,  in  pursuance  of  the 
filiid  character  already  assigned  to  '*  Israel ",  was  in  readiness 
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to  be  adopted  as  the  acknowledged  offiipring  of  Deity.  Jesns, 
namely,  now  folly  received  as  the  Son  of  God  for  which  he  waa 
in  the  beginning  only  very  partially  received,  forms  hence- 
forth the  sufficing  outer-moulding  of  the  abstract  representa- 
tive of  the  Ego,  whose  flesh  is  thence  the  part  of  material 
things  in  general  which  forms  the  sole  exception  to  the  general 
mass,  in  being  no  impediment  to  his  bearing  the  encomiter 
with  Deity  which  it  has  been  found  that  no  other  human  being 
can  bear.  And  the  Third  hypostasis,  farther,  is  that  to  which, 
as  by  evident  sequence,  just  a  corresponding  alteratioii,  and  no 
other  than  a  corresponding  alteration,  becomes  in  like  manner 
needed:  this  being,  as  just  stated,  the  principle  that  shall  be 
able  to  account  in  a  general  manner  for  what  in  the  second 
hypostasis  is  asserted  as  special.  As  therefore  it  is  now  stated 
that  God  manifested  in  the  special  instance  of  the  man  Jesus, 
forms  the  Second  person  of  the  Triad ;  so  it  follows  that  the 
Third  must  be  4hat  which  recognizes  a  somewhat  which  makes 
manifestation  possible  in  the  case  of  eveiy  individual  man 
whatever.  And  accordingly,  instead  of  the  irrelevant  **  Soul 
of  the  World  ", — ^prepared  to  diffuse  itself  into  the  scientific 
essence  that  dilutes  religion  into  utter  inappreciableness  to 
the  religious  sense, — ^we  have  the  concretely-spiritual  **  Holy 
Ghost ",  standing  as  the  general  illuminating  principle  of  all 
men,  and  of  which,  in  being  such,  it  may  thence  indeed  be 
truly  said,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  gave  the  means  for  the 
special  selection  of  the  one  man  Jesus,  to  be  the  representative 
of  all  other  men;  so,  on  the  other,  it  gave  likewise,  subse- 
quently to  that  selection,  the  means  required  by  all  men  for 
the  enabling  of  them  to  profit  by  the  representation. 

This,  I  conceive,  was  what  had  the  power  in  it  of  being  a 
working  notion.  I  have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  ground  of 
that  moral  feeling  mixed  up  with  the  theological,  which  gives 
the  true  intensity  to  the  idea  of  the  *'  flesh  "  of  the  man  Jesus 
presenting  no  impediment  to  the  encounter  with  Deity,  as  I 
shall  have  to  do  in  the  next  section ;  but  even  thus  far, — ^in  the 
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merely  bare  dogmatic  outline  with  which  alone  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned, — ^there  is  still  perceptible,  or  at  all  events,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  capable  of  being  perceived,  that  peculiar  sort 
of  moral  influence  which  it  is  now  the  express  object  with  me 
to  show  as  being  immediately  involved  within  the  dogmatism. 
By  the  G^pplication  of  the  principle  here  maintained, — ^though 
indiBed  not,  as  I  believe,  otherwise, — I  conceive  that  we  have 
the  means,  in  this  leading  instance  of  the  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple, of  easily  discerning  the  very  nature  of  that  general 
operation,  the  comprehending  of  which  forms  the  fundamental 
matter  of  otherwise  difficulty  in  the  whole  subject :  I  mean,  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  how  it  can  be  that  there  should  actually 
reside  within  dogmatic  forms  the  causative  power  of  bringing 
about  moral  eflects,  here  essentially  assigned  to  them.  The 
point  of  peculiarity  in  the  present  principle  which  I  consider 
gives  this  otherwise  unpossessed  fiacility,  is  that  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  with  regard  to  the 
former  case  of  the  Hebrew  reception  of  Gentile  ideas :  namely, 
the  principle  that  the  manner  of  the  arrival  of  those  ideas, 
as  the  external,  ready-made  doctrines  that  they  were  to  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  cause  which,  through  its  giving  to  the 
doctrinss  the  active  department  in  relation  to  the  subsequent 
efiect,  which  it  would  be  otherwise  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  course  of  things  to  attribute  to  the  receiving 
mmdf  really  produced  the  entire  specialty  of  e£feet  that  there 
was  in  the  case.  And  in  the  instance  of  this  present  leading 
doctrine,  I  would  say,  the  manner  in  which  this  specialty  of 
effect  is  in  reality  a  moral  one,  may  evidently  be  recognized. 
For  the  estimating  of  it,  however,  we  must  recall  somewhat 
to  our  attention  what  was  the  actual  critical  history  of  the 
transaction  in  coimexion  with  the  production  of  the  dogma. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  estimation  that  we 
bear  clearly  in  mind,  how  the  circumstance  of  the  junction 
of  modes  of  thought  which  has  fallen  under  the  apt  figure  of 
a  marriage  union,  was  literally  a  thing  that  extended  over  many 
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centuries.  As  soon  as  ever  Alexandria  was  built,  about  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  we  know  that  the  Jews,  who  were 
encouraged  to  resort  thither,  began  from  the  first  to  imbibe  the 
love  of  abstruse  speculation,  unwonted  to  themselves,  which 
filled  its  entire  atmosphere.  The  Rabbis  set  about  forthwith 
to  satiate  themselves  with  that  for  which  their  appetite  was  so 
naturally  well-prepared  as  in  this  case  it  was, — ^for  the  wider 
conceptions,  namely,  of  the  world  of  men  and  things,  as  to  which 
the  Grecian  philosophy  had  gone  so  far  beyond  any  thing  before 
known  to  them.  And  thus  from  the  very  b^inning  was  felt 
by  them  that  share  of  their  own  in  the  common  benefit  to 
accrue  out  of  the  destined  union,  which  on  the  other  hand  the 
subtle-minded  Greeks  who  conferred  it  could  not  help  at  the 
same  time  repaying  themselves  for,  in  the  counter-share  of 
benefit  which  they  on  their  own  part  received  from  their 
contact  with  the  narrow,  indeed,  but  proportionately  earnest- 
thoughted  Hebrews:  since  it  was  this  earnestness  of  Hebrew 
purpose  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  needed  element  which, 
being  possessed,  prevented  them  from  any  longer  continuing, 
as  they  had  begun,  to  fritter  themselves  away  in  a  sort  of 
attempt  that  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  age  was  incapable 
of  coming  to  perfection.  The  whole  movement  of  the  obtain- 
ing this  benefit  therefore,  thus  diffused  as  it  was  over  so  long 
a  space  of  time,  was  as  gradual  as  possible,  and  altogether  free 
from  the  **  miraculous  "  sort  of  suddenness  which  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  us  to  repudiate  as  to  establish  the  true  sort.  And  just 
the  same,  we  must  also  note,  was  still  the  case,  when,  farther 
on,  the  transaction  was  so  much  advanced,  as  that  Philo  began 
actually  to  lay  out  the  definite  compounded  notion  which  was 
to  be  the  final  result:  the  notion,  namely,  which  so  presently 
after,  as  it  proved,  offered  to  the  more  liberal  section  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  that  suggestion  of  the  Logos,  which  they 
could  not  avoid  seizing  upon,  as  they  did,  as  the  idea  veritably 
appropriate  to  the  Master  whose  failure  in  a  worldly  sense  had 
left  them  in  so  frustrated  a  position.     Not  even  here,  as  there 
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had  never  been  before,  was  there  anything  that  in  closely  looking 
at  it  shows  as  the  '^  preternatural"  suddenness  that,  as  we  are 
arguing,  would,  if  it  had  happened,  have  effectually  defeated 
the  realization  of  the  sort  of  influence  that  in  the  actual  case, 
I  assert,  did  supervene.  The  Hebraizing  of  the  notion  was  a 
thing  carried  on,  if  indeed  rapidly,  as  rapidly  it  eminently  was 
carried  on,  still  in  quite  legitimate  course,  under  the  successive 
hands  of  Paul,  of  John,  of  Apoilos;  neither  is  there  indeed 
any  point  at  which  our  contemplation  can  arrest  itself,  as  a 
decided  era,  in  the  growing  spiritualization  thus  being  afforded 
to  the  idea  entertained  of  Jesus,  until — after  it  had  gone  on, 
by  the  instrumentation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Arian  school, 
receiving  more  and  more  of  the  half-sort  of  Deity,  which  gave  so 
sequentially  a  continuously-increasing  condition  of  pre-existent 
glory  in  the  Past,  to  match  the  ascension  first  asserted  for  the 
Christ  into  the  heaven  of  the  Future : — until,  I  say,  after  even 
this  accession  to  his  dignity  was  found  nevertheless  insufficient, 
and  as  I  assert,  was  indeed  in  truth  insufficient,  for  what  was 
in  reality  the  demand  of  the  occasion.  The  occasion,  was  it 
not  to  obtain  for  the  world  a  Christ  who  should  adequately  pre- 
sent to  the  human  race  a  representative  of  the  human  race, 
who  should  as  such  stand  upon  a  level  of  equal  communion 
with  the  Father  of  the  human  race  ? — ^and  for  this,  it  is  mani- 
fest, nothing  less  than  perfect  Deity  is  the  image  that  would, 
or  by  any  possibility  could,  serve.  And  thus  were,  accordingly, 
neither  Clemens  nor  Origen  in  fact  of  any  avail,  that  was  final 
avail,  any  more  than  Paul  and  Apoilos  had  been!  Nothing 
was  there  that  could  in  any  way  form  a  stoppage  to  the  growing 
of  the  notion  till  the  fiill  measure  of  all  that  in  them  was  as 
yet  lacking  to  the  notion  had  been  filled  up,  as  we  know  it  was 

filled  up,  by  Eusebins  and  Athanasius. The  historical  crisis 

of  the  Council  of  Nice  however,  though  it  did  thus  present 
itself  as  the  ostensible  indication  of  the  inner  event  of  the 
case,  was  by  no  means  the  era  of  prime  importance.  I  am 
alluding  to  it  here  only  that  we  may  note  the  certain  parallelism 
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of  progress,  which  directs  us  to  the  perceiving  of  how  the 
corresponding  mental  era  was  actnallj,  upon  even  mnch  strongs 
grounds  than  the  historical,  deserving  of  heing  counted  as  an 
era:  namely,  how  there  was  in  the  first  place  the  same  gradual- 
ness  of  process,  which  in  the  end  was  attended  hy  the  sudden 
effectiveness  of  accumulation  that  here  as  there  constituted  the 
realization  of  the  crisis, — ^the  mental  era  heing  however  so  far 
from  corresponding  with  the  historical  one  in  point  of  time, 
that  it  formed  the  express  impulse  of  whose  action  the  dogma- 
tization  in  question,  and  the  Council  of  Nice  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  dogmatization,  was  the  result.  The  signs  of  the 
inner  progress  are,  it  is  true,  scarcely  so  patent  as  in  the  latter 
case,  hut  they  are  not  difficult  of  heing  drawn  forth.  We 
have  seen  how  the  merely  human  Saviour  was  the  only 
thing  required  hy  the  Jews,  as  long  as  their  demand  was  of  the 
feehle  however  passionate  sort,  that  belonged  to  them  in  their 
own  natural  mode  of  looking  upon  their  own  little  tribe  of  men 
as  making  up  sufficingly  the  whole  amount  of  humanity  of  any 
concern  with  Deity.  The  main  object  present  to  them  being 
that  which  solely  purported  that  they,  as  a  nation,  should  be 
freed  from  their  special  temporal  grievance,  and  jezalted  to  a 
triumphant  station  over  the  foes  that  had  lorded  it  over  them, 
so  also  the  deliverer  required  by  them  was  the  proper  human 
being  for  whom  such  work  was  befitting:  that  is,  the  human 
being  who  should  have  just  the  same  sort  as,  and  nothing  more 
than,  the  specially-favouring  inspiration  which  they  had  previ- 
ously rejoiced  in  as  possessed  by  former  prophets  and  warrior- 
patriots  of  their  own.  This  idea,  however,  if  considered  suitable 
to  Jesus  by  the  followers  of  Jesus,  was  by  himself  apparently 
rejected  as  so  little  suitable,  that  to  him  has  to  be  attributed 
the  large  widening,  and  especially  refining  of  it,  which  shows 
itself  as  the  immediate  indication  of  the  catastrophe  hastening 
thence  to  befall  it:  his  personal  emergence  beyond  the  bounds 
of  proper  Jewish  exclusiveness,  being  that  which  so  manifestly 
opened  the  hearts  of  his  followers  to  admit  as  they  subse- 
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qnentlj  did, — ^whether  or  not  by  actual  command  from  him, — 
the  fdUowahip  on  common  terms  with  themselves  of  their  half- 
brethren  the  Samaritans;  and  which  led  himself  to  consent, 
thongh  with  some  apparent  difficulty,  that  his  to-be-imparted 
blessings  shonld  be  shared  in  by  even  the  out-lying  Canaan- 
ites ; — ^though  still  it  is  true  that  it  stands  as  a  pressing  rule 
made  by  him  to  his  missionary  agents,  that  they  should  not 
consider  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  go  into  ^'the  way  of  the 
Gentiles.**  And  so  also  is  it  the  fact  that  although  with  similar 
self-inconsistency,  and  timidity  of  innovation,  still  with  a  never- 
theless steady  gaining  ground  of  the  innovation,  did  the  advance 
continue  its  working.  Even  amongst  the  Jewish  apostles  of 
Jesus  there  was  wrung  from  them,  however  unwillingly,  still  at 
last  an  actual  consent,  after  the  supposed  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  supposed  conversion  of  the  natural  Jerusalem  thence  into 
a  heavenly  one,  that  the  preaching  of  the  hope  of  Israel  should 
be  extended — through,  however,  other  hands  than  their  own, — 
to  the  Gentiles.  But  this  was  the  point,  at  which  no  farther 
could  the  tide  be  carried  I  Here,  having  arrived,  the  Hebrew 
charity,  as  all  charity  of  a  localized  character  of  necessity 
must,  signally  and  significantly  failed.  And — ^let  us  note  it 
well ! — ^the  spirit  of  the  charity  that  came  in  with  Paid,  was 
not,  accordingly,  a  thing  that  came  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  consequences  of  mental  enlargement  had  come  in.  It 
came  in,  specially,  as  not  a  gradually  attained  spirit.  It  burst 
forth,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  altogether  unwontedness,  and 
consequently  the  unlimitation  (as  appreciated  by  the  subject  of 
it),  which  always  and  of  right  does  belong  to  the  feeling  that 
in  any  case  arrives  to  us  as  if  introduced  by  external  revelation. 
The  notion  of  the  Logos,  we  remember,  which  was  Paul's  dis- 
tinctive notion,  and  which  was  promulgated  by  him  in  especial 
contradiction  to  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah,  was 
contradictory  precisely  in  this,  that  it  was  &  general  notion.  It 
was  so  utterly  difierent  from  the  Hebrew  notion,  or  from  any 
mere  enlargement  of  it,  that  the  localism  which  constituted  the 
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Hebrewism  was  in  its  reception  annihilated.  Hebrewism  was 
essentially  exclnsiveness,  and  now  was  come  an  idea  which 
admitted  of  no  exclusion.  Whoever  it  might  be  that  the  All  of 
men  was  to  be  supposed  as  standing  for,  the  idea  of  the  Logos 
was  an  idea  that  sufficed  to  cover  them  1  And  herein,  therefore, 
lay  the  force  of  that  glorious  effusion  of  the  sense  of  true  human 
brotherhood,  which  made  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  send 
abroad,  as  he  did,  the  cry  which  rings  in  the  ears  of  all  of  as, 
that  in  Christ  there  was,  and  should  be,  neither  Greek,  nor 
barbarian  any  longer,  neither  male  nor  female,  neither  bond 

nor  free ! This  I  say,  was  the  feeling  so  purely  novel  to  the 

then  world,  and  to  the  Jewish  world  above  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  I  conceive  its  coming  to  have  formed,  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  peculiar  influences  of  the  case,  the  real 
focus  of  the  entire  event  of  Christianity: — ^the  focus,  that  I 
upon  my  scheme,  take  as  such  in  all  but  close  concurrence 
with  the  ordinary  estimation  of  Christians,  though  the  manner 
of  my  so  esteeming  it — as  this  moral  instead  oi  theological 
point,  this  natural  instead  of  miraculous  point,  brought  to  light 
with  such  special  though  still  legitimate  preparation, — is  that 
which  I  feel  to  be  doing  it  so  far  greater  justice.  It  is  not 
with  Philo  and  his  fellow-philosophers,  any  more  than  with 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Nice, — important  intellectual 
agents  in  the  matter  as  the  former  were,  even  much  more  than 
the  latter,  in  regard  to  the  outward  agency  in  the  matter, — 
that  the  real  significance  of  the  case  rests  in  my  view,  anj 
more  than  in  the  orthodox  view.  This,  in  being  the  thing 
of  viner  concern  that  I  still  take  it  for,  belongs  as  much  as 
ever  to  the  proper  Apostolic  originators  of  Christianity,  and 
to  Paul  highly  above  aU  others ;  while  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
argue,  I  am  reaUy  accounting  for  Paul's  own  mistake  (as  I  con- 
sider it)  in  assuming  the  directness  of  the  revelation  made  to 
him,  when  I  point  out  the  necessity  that  I  do,  of  the  gradually- 
prepared  matter  of  revelation's  still  coining  to  him  with  what 
must  have  had  all  the  effect  of  un-prepared  suddenness.    It 
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was  the  pecoliarity  of  this  effect,  thongh  nothing  else,  that,  I 
conceive,  really  brought  about  the  focus  existing  in  the  case; 
and  that  did  so  in  fact,  precisely  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
asserted:  namely,  on  account  of  the  manner  of  relation — re- 
versed at  the  special  point  of  the  case  from  the  ordinary  man- 
ner,— which  I  have  assigned  as  the  true  one  between  the  acting 
elements  in  it.  For  while  I  fully  see  that  the  illumination 
that  thus  broke  upon  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  through  him  upon 
the  world,  was  that  whose  result  drove  circumstance  before  it, 
and  thus  led,  first  to  the  dogmatization,  and  thence  to  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  I  still  maintain  that  it  was  in 
itself  an  influence  that  with  regard  to  the  original  promul- 
gator was  essentially  a  circumstantial  influence.  The  mind 
of  Paul,  that  is,  notwithstanding  its  being  the  originatUig  mind 
that  it  was,  was  nevertheless,  by  the  necessity  of  its  native 
constitutioil,  however  in  the  end  surmounted,  to  a  far  more 
eminent  degree  a  recipient  mind.  It  was  that  which, — ^unlike 
the  minds  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  who  first  began  the  move- 
ment of  union,  in  the  placidly  intellectual  manner  that  was 
comparatively  insensible, — presented  now  to  the  ahen  stream 
of  thought  acting  upon  it  the  very  strong-hold  of  innermost 
Hebrew  characteristic  requiring  to  be  overcome;  and  which, 
by  the  combined  force  of  constitution  and  circumstance,  so 
presented  it,  as  to  afford  the  precise  degree  of  resistance  to  the 
external  impulse,  which  caused  that  impulse,  even  in  the  giving 
way  to  it,  to  be  signally /e/^  as  such. 

For  what  was  the  consequence  of  such  mode  in  the  transac- 
tion but  this  ? — ^the  matter  of  the  feeling  came  into  the  world  as 
a  mystery: — mystery  being  the  principle  which  in  every  case 
notoriously  gives  the  peculiar  force  that  belongs  to  religion  as 
rehgion;  and  which,  being  such,  I  insist  upon  now,  as,  when 
explained  in  the  way  I  have  done,  of  showing  it  a  merely 
natural  crisis,  suj£cient  to  explain  the  entire  phenomena  of  the 
case.  If  the  Babbi-instructed  Apostle  had  arrived  at  the  gene- 
ralization respecting  human  brotherhood  ( — that  is,  if  he  covJd 
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have  SO  arrived:  my  argnment  being  that  in  the  nature  <^ 
things,  he  could  notf — )  without  a  crisis,  or  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  manner  of  intellectual  acquisition,  under  which  the  event 
would  have  appeared  to  him  as  if  his  own  mind  were  the 
chief  means  of  the  acquisition,  no  feeling  of  a  practical  kind, 
or  at  least  that  was  notable  as  such,  would  have  accom- 
panied it.  The  notion,  coming  in  the  method  proper  to  scien- 
tific notions,  instead  of  that  proper  to  religion,  would  have 
remained  an  utterly  uninfluential  impression : — 7iot  a  working 
notion,  and  riot  one  that  engendered  therefore  the  then-novel 
sort  of  psychical  movement  that  we  now  know  as  distinetl j 
moral  sentiment:  that  is,  personal  sentiment  successfully  gene- 
ralized upon.  But,  coming  as  it  did, — ^namely,  as  the  mystery 
that  had  the  properly  religious  energy  along  with  it, — ^it  did 
indeed,  I  would  say,  make  the  correspondingly  intense  impres- 
sion that  did  suffice  to  the  actual  starting  of  that  new  fact  in 
our  constitution, — ^that  new  species  of  feeling  that  <'  feeling 
generalized  upon  "  truly  was.  There  was  brought  forth,  and 
in  the  manner  of  first  creation,  a  new  psychical  being: — ^the 
one,  as  we  know,  which  was  destined  to  be,  long  after,  chris- 
tened into  our  nomenclature  xmder  the  baptismal  name  of 
''  Philanthropy^^  however  it  required  as  yet,  for  centuries  and 
centuries,  to  remain  only  as  the  nursling  conception,  in  the  act 
of  being  fostered  into  strength  under  the  due  tutelage  of  reli- 
gious imagery. For  observe  how, — ^to  keep  to  the  ordinaiy 

regulation  of  things,  even  in  the  very  occurrence  of  the  occa- 
sional and  extraordinary, — as  soon  as  ever  the  point  of  catas- 
trophe in  the  transaction  was  passed,  which  made  suddenness 
the  ruhng  influence,  the  graduahiess  which  is  the  proper  course 
of  human  amelioration  in  general,  entirely  resumed  its  sway. 
The  era  of  unwonted  illumination  gone  by,  which  caused  its 
subjects  to  live  for  the  moment  as  passive  instruments,  struck 
blind,  and  implicitly  guided  by  the  XJncomprehended  Spirit 
come  down  upon  them,  they  awakened  to  themselves  with  all 
the  hard  and  truly  human  difficulty  before  them,  of  realizing 
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the  Spirit  into  Action.  And  this  was  a  work  of  snch  actual 
fllownesB  as  that  scarcely,  in  fact,  can  it  be  said  to  be  even  yet 
properly  begnn !  Nay,  the  tmth  of  the  case,  as  my  principle 
compels  me  to  claim  it,  is,  that  only  jnst  now,  and  through  the 
instrmnentation  of  ns  nnbelieyers,  is  the  original  revelation 
brought  to  its  own  perfectness  as  a  revelation,  which  is  the 
necessary  condition  for  its  beingy  with  any  effectualness,  carried 
forward  into  action!  Revelation  itself,  with  all  its  character 
istic  suddenness,  cannot  still  be  separated  from  the  law  which 
requires  that  what  is  really  available  for  progress  must  come 

as  the  work  of  Time. Conceive  the  nature  of  the  work,  as 

circumstance  actually  laid  it  out.  First,  there  was  required 
the  growth  of  habit  as  to  the  fitting  together  in  a  substantial 
manner  of  the  old  Hebrew  notion  with  the  new  Christian  one; 
and  then,  when  the  fitting  had  succeeded  in  being  accomplished, 
there  was  still  to  be  wrought  out  the  reversionary  process,  upon 
the  now  compounded  notion,  of  turning  back  to  eliminate  out 
of  the  compound  all  the  several  particulars,  one  by  one,  that 
were  being  found  experimentally  to  have  been  only  of  temporary, 
and  not  of  enduring  importance : — according,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  process  of  all  refining  generalizations  whatever.  A 
mass  of  considerations  that  were  only  temporary,  could  not  but 
be  gathered  into  the  matter  under  growth  thus  circumstantially 
produced,  however  intrinsically  irrelevant:  which  made  this 
elimination  so  necessary  as  it  was  to  the  process,  even  on  a 
par  with  the  work  of  growth  itself.  But  moreover,  there  was, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  to  be  obtained  the  completing  of  the 
inner  organization  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity: — 
to  be  obtained,  as  we  know,  through  the  sorting  and  sifting 
machinery  of  controversial  debate,  so  far  as  the  intellectual 
work  of  dogmatization  was  concerned.  The  merest  glance  at 
ecclesiastical  history  is  indeed  sufficient  to  show  us  how  much 

there  was  to  be  done  in  this  way ! Letting,  however,  this 

hint  at  such  glance  suffice  for  the  kind  of  estimation  of  the 
process  that  we  want,  may  I  not,  as  to  our  immediate  object 
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now  in  view,  appeal  to  you  for  the  general  tmth  of  this,  which 
I  would  call  a  summary  of  the  moving  inner  source  of  all  the 
superficial  debate? — what  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that  has  all  along 
caused  Christianity  to  be  the  matter  of  intensely  anxious  contro- 
versy that  it  has  been,  other  than  this  question,  embodied  in 
the  original  outbreak  of  human  self-ism,  expressing  its  alarm  for 
its  hitherto  cherished,  but  now  threatened  prerogative, — '<  Are 
there  few  that  be  saved"? — ^It  was,  as  I  conceive,  a  thing  in 
itself  impossible,  that  minds  which  had  grown  up  as  the  minds 
of  the  first  Christians  had  done,  under  the  notion  of  exclusive 
favouritism,  could,  even  the  highest  of  them,  really  comprehend, 
however  they  verbally  accepted,  and  thence  seemed  to  them- 
selves to  comprehend,  the  idea  of  a  Logos- Saviour  who  should 
indeed  be  that  which  yet  the  very  notion  of  the  Logos  required 
that  he  should  be,  a  Saviour  for  AU.  J£  the  large  mind  of  Paul 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  under  his  own  special  share  of 
inspiration,  and  thence,  assisted  by  the  peculiar  fervour  of 
the  crisis,  had  imparted  to  it  a  sufficing  impulse  into  its  pro- 
per dogmatic  status,  the  apprehension  was  as  almost  nothing, 
even  to  him,  compared  with  the  feeling  which  amongst  his 
ordinary  contemporaries  totally  absorbed  it: — the  spirit  of 
nationalism  amongst  the  Hebrews  being  so  oppositively  apart 
from  that  of  the  genuine  cosmopolitanism  alone  co-existent 
with  this  truly  religious,  albeit  Hellenistically-derived  notion, 
that  the  very  instant  the  immediate  stimulus  of  the  publication 
of  the  New  Gospel  had  subsided, — ^the  instant  that  the  original 
burst  of  jubilation  for  the  universal  *'  Good- will  come  amongst 
men"  had  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate  in  their  hearts, — the  flat 
temper  of  their  former  exclusiveness  could  not  be  prevented 
from  falling  naturally  over  them  again.  And  hence  came  the 
compromise  attached  to  Paul's  own  immediate  dogmatiza- 
tion,  which  so  notoriously  established  itself  in  consequence 
as  the  habitually-working  method  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
^*  Saviour  for  All ",  as  by  the  terms  of  his  proclamation  the 
Christ  was  required  to  be,  yet  the  case  must  still  be  made  out 
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that  the  salvation  he  brought  was  not  in  fact  accessible  to  all. 
Boom  for  Hebraistic  favouritism,  as  it  was  demanded,  so  was 
aotnally  left  in  the  matter,  by  this  arrangement:  causing  the 
exclusive  spirit  of  the  people,  that  might  be  thought  to  have 
become  necessarily  estinct  together  with  the  extinction  of  the 
people  as  a  people,  and  their  peculiar  religion  as  such  religion, 
to  be  carried  forward,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  the  new  religion, — ^to  the  proper  character  of  which  it 
was  so  essentially  opposed,  as  to  form  thence  an  incessant 
source  of  perturbing  self-contradiction  pervading  the  entire 
system  of  Christianity,  and  breaking  it  up  into  sectarian 
division.  What  else  but  this  can  we  see  as  the  cause  of  the 
latter? — human  egoism,  in  this  case  the  egoism  in  excess  which 
is  implied  by  its  being  Hebrew  egoism,  seeking  constantly  to 
make  assertion,  on  its  own  behalf,  of  successively  new  modes  of 
limitation,  whereby  the  dogmatic  problem  should  be  come  out 
of  with  egotistic  satisfaction,  however  gained  at  the  expense  of 
those  human  brethren  for  whom,  sinners  though  they  might  be, 
the  very  hypothesis  of  Christianity  compelled  it  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Christ  died.  And  hence  farther  the  terrible  logic 
which  has  left  its  mark  of  reflected  humanism,  and  Hebrew 
humanism,  upon  the  character  of  the  Christian  God  himself,  in 
very  defiance  of  Christianity,  in  making  Him  boast  of  himself 
as  the  arbitrary  appointer  of  those  upon  whom  He  will  have 
mercy,  and  those  upon  whom  He  will  not.  Just  what  the 
Hebrew  nationalism  was,  compared  with  the  genuine  philan- 
thropy which  alone  gives  the  true  sense  of  Deity,  is  the  secta- 
rian spirit  under  Christianity,  compared  with  what  Christianity 
would  be  if  its  own  terms  were,  or  could  be,  thoroughly  ful- 
filled:— so  that  every  little  denomination  of  Christians, — nor 
the  little  ones  only,  but  to  a  degree  even  beyond  all  other  sects, 
the  great  Roman  sect  in  especial,  as  being  in  this  respect  of  a 
littleness  that  places  it  much  more  than  upon  a  par  with  the 
rest: — every  denomination  of  them  all,  I  say,  whichever  it  may 
be  of  them  that  has  been  exulting  in  constituting,  in  r^ard  to 
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its  own  members,  the  sole  body  of  the  elect,  has  been  proving 
itself  as  ignorant  of  the  true  Trinity  whom  those  members  have 
thought  themselves  to  be  worshipping,  as  were  the  pre-Christiaii 
Jews  themselves.  By  their  taking  themselves  as  serving  in  the 
place  of  the  needed  totality  of  God's  children,  they  have  been 
really  dwarfing  the  proportions  of  their  primely-attributed 
Deity,  as  much  as  they  have  been  restricting  the  oj£ce  of  the 
Redeemer : — denying,  that  is,  at  once  the  Father  and  the  Son! 
Only  when  the  completeness  of  Charity  is  raised  to  be  upon  its 
required  level  with  the  completeness  of  Piety,  it  is  manifest, 
can  the  announcement  of  Christian  Salvation  be  really  the 
Gospel  to  all  men  that  it  claims  itself  to  b^: — ^though  here,  it 
is  true,  a  quahfication  exists,  that  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  By 
no  means  is  it  hence  to  be  considered  as  implied,  that  the 
salvation  must  in  its  time  and  mode  and  degree  be  equal  to  all 
men.  To  make  such  inference  would  be  an  error  at  least  as 
great  as  the  other,  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  throwing  open  of  the  terms  of  participation,  is  in  itself  but 
the  necessazy  step  preparatory  to  the  making  of  the  regulation 
to  our  thought  required  in  this  respect.  The  forming  of  such 
preparatory  step  constitutes  the  real  value  of  the  levelling  of 
the  distinctions  which,  from  their  arbitrary  and  egotistic  cha- 
racter, were  only  impediments  to  the  arriving  at  true  distinc- 
tions. And  yet  the  case  is,  as  I  maintain,  that  the  taking  of 
this  step, — ^notwithstanding,  its  constituting  the  very  fulfilling 
of  what  Christianity  in  its  own  nature  intrinsically  demands, — 
is  so  entirely  an  act  of  dereliction  as  to  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  the  outer  form  and  actual  working  of  Christianity,  that  in 
itself  it  implies  of  necessity  the  utter  extinction  of  that  form! 

Here,  nevertheless,  is  still  the  ground  that  I  rest  upon: 

how,  I  ask,  is  it  that  the  larger  charity,  which  is  manifestly 
every  where  in  the  act  of  growing  up  amongst  us,  has  been 
actually  brought  about,  except  precisely  through  this  notion  of 
a  common  Saviour,  which  the  very  maintainers  of  it  have  all 
the  time  been  tacitly  striving  against, — ^brought  about,  that  is. 
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in  spite  of  their  opposition?  The  fact  has  not  been,  I  would 
assert, — ^at  least,  the  fact  has  not  been  so  much, — ^that  men  have 
become  enlightened,  and  therefore  have  thrown  down  the  walls 
of  separation  that  have  kept  them  from  one  another,  as  that 
the  religions  notion,  put  npon  them  by  circumstantial  Provi- 
dence before  they  were  competent  to  it,  has  dragged  them  on 
to  the  charity.  Mankind  called  Christ  a  common  Saviour  in 
the  begmning,  just  for  nothing  else  than  that  the  unpractical 
but  finely- conceiving  Alexandrians,  many  degrees  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  this  respect,  had  taught  them  to  do  so, 
before  they  knew  the  meaning  of  what  they  were  saying.  But 
it  was  a  beautiful  notion,  which,  like  other  beautiful  notions, 
urged  them  on  by  the  very  force  of  its  beauty,  until  at  last 
they  are  able  to  understand  it.  Has  it  not  been  notoriously 
matter  of  experience,  both  historical  and  present,  that  it  hot 
been  this  conception  of  a  common  Saviour  which,  by  its  sanc- 
tion added  to  the  impulse  of  low  personal  motives,  has  given  a 
definite  theoretic  purport  to  the  working  of  those  motives 
towards  the  obtaining  of  an  actual  sense  of  common  interest, 
uniting  in  one  the  variously-isolated  nations  of  mankind,  which 
thus  has,  in  fact,  created  the  idea,  as  it  has  created  the  word, 
of  Humanity*, — never  thought  of,  amongst  even  the  wisest  of 

*  The  fact,  become  sofficiently  Dotorions,  of  the  extremely  smaU 
availablenesB  of  missionary  efforts,  as  sach,  to  extend  proper  civilization 
in  the  world,  does  not,  I  consider,  form  any  real  ground  of  objection  to 
this  view,  for  two  reasons : — ^first,  because  there  is  a  manifest  canse  for 
the  want  of  success  in  the  developmental  inappropriatcness  of  the  kind  of 
religion  ordinarily  proposed  to  savage  nations ; — and  secondly,  for  the 
following  consideration :  namely,  that  the  very  frame  of  mind  under  which 
it  will  be  acknowledged  by  anti-religionists  that  the  civilization  is  effec- 
tively carried  on,  namely  that  of  general  Humanity,  is  in  truth  the  very 
thing  that  I  am  here  asserting  as  the  product  of  religion.  So  that,  how- 
ever it  be  the  case,  that  the  savage  by  no  means  gains  his  civilization 
through  becoming  a  Christian,  yet  still  he  gains  it  by  the  indirect  instru- 
mentation of  the  Christianity  which  has  in  fact  done  the  work  required 
/or  him  while  acting  upon  the  personality  of  his  civHizer. 

X 
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the  ancients,  previously  to  Christianity!  The  idea  implied 
in  the  ''  Saviour'*,  it  most  be  remembered,  went,  by  hypo- 
thesis, deeper  into  hmnan  nature,  and  was  thus  the  souree 
of  a  community  correspondingly  more  near  to  universal,  than 
any  other  idea  calling  forth,  and  supporting  itself  upon,  com- 
munity of  interest: — except  only  one.  For  if  the  notion  of  a 
common  Saviour  was,  as  I  argue  it  was,  necessary  thus  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  practically  available  sense  of  a  common  nature 
amongst  men,  so  was  also,  a  fortiori,  the  notion  of  a  common 
Foxier. 

It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  I  arrive  at  the  point  aimed  at 
to^  up  what  has  been  the  proposition  argued  in  this  section, 

and  which  I  may  now  sum  up  as  follows: ^First, — or, 

rather,  as  the^na^  object, — ^men  required  to  know  one  another 
as  Brothers ;— — but  then  it  was  the  natural  necessity  of  the 
case  that  they  could  not  know  one  another  as  Brothers,  except 

solely  through  the  knowledge  of  having  a  common  Father ; 

while,  again,  they  could  not  know  Qod  as  an  abstract  Father 
except  through  the  possessed  recognition  of  an  abstract  Son 

of  the  Father: ^the  thing  then  which  I  say  has  happened 

to  meet  their  final  need  has  been  that  they  have  indeed  obtained 
such  mediatorial  conception  of  Sonship;  and  moreover  in  a 
mode  which,  however  differing  from  their  own  expectation  in 
regard  to  the  revelation,  has  nevertheless  this  in  favour  of  its 
authenticity,— on  the  one  hand,  that  by  the  graduabiess  of  the 
realization  of  the  conception,  attended  by  a  culminating  force 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  gradualness,  it  has  exhibited 
an  harmony  with  the  proper  mode  of  the  working  out  of  all 
other  great  ideas ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  benefit  by  which 
the  realization  has  been  all  along  attended,— of  the  opening, 
namely,  of  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  sense  of  natural  fellow- 
ship with  one  another, — is  one  of  that  sort  which  of  all  moral 
benefits  whatsoever  is  the  one  whose  beneficialness  is  the 
most  obvious. 
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SECTION    IV. THE    NOTION    OF   SIN    AS    MATTER   OF 

VICABIOUS   ATONEMENT. 

It  Bonnds  so  simple  a  thing  to  say,  as  I  have  jnst  done,  that 
men  had  no  means  of  knowing  one  another  as  Brothers  except 
through  the  knowledge  of  having  a  common  Father,  that  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  set  about  representing  the  importance 
I  attach  to  the  fact.  I  can  hardly  expect  that  others  will  enter 
with  me  into  the  surprising  newness  of  impression,  with  which 
this  seemingly  so  familiar  and  self-evident  an  assertion  has 
grown  npon  me  as  contaming  within  itself  the  entire  revelation 
of,  I  may  say,  the  complete  purport  of  religion.  But  so  it  is. 
Think  of  it,  I  appeal  to  you,  whether  there  is  any  possible  way 
of  attaining  the  same  end  other  than  this  way: — ^whether  there 
is  any  possibility,  namely,  of  first  comprehending  what  a 
natural  human  brother  means,  if  not  through  our  having  that 
abstract  or  relational  sense  as  to  our  possessing  the  same 
immediate  parent;  and  then,  of  applying  this  earliest  result* 
npon  the  farther  stage  of  comprehension,  where  the  mode  of 
abstractness  and  relationalism  differs  only  by  being  upon  so 
much  higher  a  scale,  without  again  going  over  an  exactly 
parallel  process:  a  process,  that  is  to  say,  which  shows  the 
degree  of  its  abstractness  above  that  of  the  original  process,  in 
this,  and  nothing  else,  that  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  ideal 
substance  for  the  carrying  it  on,  instead  of  being  the  uncon- 
scious work  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance,  needs  for  itself  a 
direct  seeking  out  and  putting  together  of  experiences,  such  as 
most  certainly  cannot  have  been  accomplished,  in  the  course  of 
the  mind's  history,  without  an  eminent  consciousness  of  labour 
in  the  effort  towards  it.  Whatever  our  own  extant  impression 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  we  must,  I  say,  find  ourselves  driven 
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to  own  that  the  relational  idea  of  God  as  a  Father  was  not 
instinctive  at  the  heginning, — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
arrived  only  as  the  result  of  all  these  ages  of  the  mind's 
struggling  towards  it  I — ^while  we  must  also  own,  I  repeat,  that 
the  struggle  has  been,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  involved  in 
the  gaining  of  the  abstract  sense  of  human  Brotherhood,  which 
likewise  was  in  the  beginning  the  farthest  from  instinctive  t     To 
make  out  the  nature  of  this  struggle  is  accordingly  the  sole 
purpose  of  all  that  we  are  now  really  engaged  in.     The  doc- 
trinal root  of  Christianity,  for  which  we  found  this  interpreta- 
tion in  the  last  section,  essentially  claims  for  itself  to  cover 
whatever  of  morality  is  to  be  found  in  association  with  it;  and 
precisely  such  do  I  indeed  find  to  be  the  true  bearing  of  the 
case.     K  ''to  know  Christ"  was  the  plenitude  of  experience 
that  to  the  orthodox  brought  the  entire  amount  of  knowledge 
that  his  religious  condition  made  necessary  to  him,  quite  as 
much  to  me, — ^I  may  say^now,  as  the  final  proof  of  my  paral- 
lelism with  him, — ^is  the  doctrinal  principle  figured  under  'fthe 
Christ"  that  which  I  assert  will  show  itself  as  the  real  ultimate 
purpose  of  all  the  incipient  workings  of  proper  morality,  grow- 
ing up  in  combination  with  the  doctrinal  principle,  which  it 
is  to  be  the  object  of  this  present  section  to  deal  with.    Bemote 
enough,  it  is  true,  must  the  orthodox  accepter  of  Christianity 
find  the  interpretation  I  am  now  putting  upon  the  doctrine, 
from  that  which  its  own  Hteral  assertion  carries  with  it!     But 
still,  I  persuade  myself,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  clear 
what  I  have  just  stated, — provided  I  may  do  that  which  surely 
the  orthodox  ought  not  to  deny  that  a  true  orthodoxy  requires ; 
and  as  I  maintain,  my  orthodoxy,  just  as  much  as  theirs. 
And  that  is,  if  I  be  allowed  to  carry  back  the  "  Logos"  to  that 
pre-existent  state  in  which,  upon  my  principle  as  well  as  upon 
theirs,  it  lay  hidden  in  the  ages  that  were  anterior  to  the 
present  mental  world's  creation. 

Let  us  therefore, — ^to  take  up  the  subject  in  plain  language, — 
resume  the  speculation  hitherto  made  out  as  to  the  moral 
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probabilities  belonging  of  right  to  the  primitive  development  of 
human  faculties.  Let  ns,  namely,  turn  back  once  more  to  the 
original  battle-field  of  the  egoisms ; — and  we  shall  there  tmly, 
I  believe,  find  the  whole  of  what  concerns  ns.  We  shall  find 
there,  I  conceive,  the  entire  amomit  of  the  natural  urgencies  that, 
simply  in  themselves,  formed  the  matter,  to  the  dealing  with 
which  the  Christian  ''key",  artificial  though  its  construction 
may  have  been,  was,  I  would  say,  nevertheless  in  its  design 
most  fitly  adapted. 

For,  let  this  be  considered : — let  this  be  considered,  I  would 
say,  with  the  degree  of  express  attention  that  it  needs  to  be 
considered  with,  notwithstanding  its  being  the  utterly  obvious 
consideration  that  it  is : Within  the  primary  sphere  of  con- 
flict to  which  we  have  been  heretofore  obliged,  for  clearness' 
sake,  to  limit  our  observation, — ^primary,  that  is,  inasmuch  as 
it  belongs  to  human  nature  in  the  mass,  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual units  composing  the  mass : — ^within  this  primary  sphere, 
I  say,  there  is  contained  a  secondary  sphere  of  conflict,  in 
action  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  other,  though  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  units,  which  it  is  plainly  imperative  upon 
us  now  distinctively  to  regard  in  order  to  add  its  observation 
into  the  general  account.  For  the  thing  which  I  assert  we 
have  to  lay  out  for  ourselves  to  find  in  the  matter  is  this : — 
While  it  is,  indeed,  the  iundamental  truth  of  the  matter,  that 
the  oscillation  between  the  feelings  appropriate  to  paternity  and 
those  appropriate  to  childhood, — which  forms  the  process  whose 
progressive  modification,  accordingly  as  the  being  whose  state 
is  concerned  passes  out  of  the  one  condition  into  the  other, 
makes  up  the  actual  sum  of  life, — ^is  thence  the  vital  movement 
pervading  our  whole  conception  of  life,  and  of  human  life  not 
exclusively  of  other  species  of  life,  which  of  necessity  stamps 
its  character  as  the  guiding  one  as  long  as  that  conception 
remains  nothing  more  than  a  general  one :  still,  the  instant  that 
we  begin  to  particularize  even  no  farther  than  this,  that  we 
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would  merdj  wish  to  set  apart  hntnan  life,  as  sach,  from  tiie 
rest  of  life»  there  arises  to  ns  the  necessity,  otherwise  nnfeity 
of  peroeiving  that  the  universal  oscillation,  in  so  fieur  as  thei«  ia 
any  thing  of  particularity  in  it  in  its  pertinence  to  humanity, — 
as  undoubtedly  there  », — is  in  fact  itself  only  an  effect,  faronght 
about  and  carried  on  solely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
nunop  oscillation,  apparently  incidental,  and  yet  essentially 
necessary,  which  exists  amongst  the  individual  sharers  in  thai 
general  process  ( — leading,  obviously,  to  inference  which  how- 
ever is  not  to  our  present  purpose,  that  the  most  utterly  univer- 
sal portion  of  the  oscillation  is  in  truth  similarly  produced — ), 
And  if  this  statement  runs  close,  as  every  hearer  of  it  will  feel 
that  it  does,  to  the  paradox  of  saying,  that  hence  the  primary 
is  caused  by  the  secondary , — why,  I  would  answer, — and  as 
gomething  more  than  a  mere  retort  ad  credulxan — surely  this  is 
the  most  evident  sign  that  we  are  upon  the  track  of  the  expla- 
nation that  we  are  in  need  of:  since  what  else  but  paradox 

belongs  to  the  whole  matter  we  are  dealing  withl ^But,  in 

truth,  there  is  no  paradox  at  all  in  what  I  have  here  in  view. 
The  fact  aimed  at  will,  on  the  contrary,  show  how  even  specially 
simple  is  its  nature,  immediately  that  we  seek  it  in  the  right 
way.  And  that  is,  when,  in  natural  sequence  to  the  method 
adopted  before,  we  endeavour  to  realize  what  were  indeed,  or  at 
least  what  must  in  reason  be  assumed  as  having  been,  the 
&mily  conditions  whose  existence  first  constituted  the  real 
separation  of  the  human  family  from  that  which  was  only  its 
developmental  antecedent  of  mere  animal  aggregation. 

Now,  looking  out  for  the  salient  matter  that  in  a  mode  of 
such  pure  generality  as  we  are  now  following  can  alone  serve 
us,  this  observation  at  once  occurs:  the  first  decided  sign  that 
history  presents  to  us,  as  indicative  of  the  fact  which  is  our 
object, — of  human  beings,  namely,  living  together  m  a  union 
that  \a  of  a  certainty  not  merely  gregarious,  but  to  some  true 
degree  social, — is  their  partly-voluntary  combination,  so  com- 
monly occurring  at  the  first  appearance  of  distinct  tribes  in 
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history,  under  a  Paiaiarch.  Here  therefore  let  us  take  our 
staDding-groond ;  and  let  us  make  this  patriarchal  condition, 
what  surely  the  need  of  the  case,  thns  stated,  makes  it,-— onr 
central  point  of  examination : — doing  which,  we  shall,  I  helieye, 
have  tnily  every  element  present  to  us  that  goes  to  the  laying 
of  the  entire  germ  of  all  snbseqnent  formation  whatever  of 

Beligion! ^We  must,  however,  forbear  the  consideration  of 

the  condition  in  itself,  till  we  have  estunated  this  leading 
matter  as  to  its  relation ; — ^we  have  to  consider,  that  is,  what 
was  the  original  canse  of  the  intrinsic  need  for  this  difference 
here  so  ostensibly  indicated,  between  the  social  family,  as  thus 
exhibited,  with  its  partly-volmitary  inducement  to  association 
mixed  up  into  the  previous  acquiescence  in  utterly  involuntary 
gregariousness,  and  the  merely  animal  family  out  of  which  it 
sprang.  And  this,  I  believe  it  must  be  found,  can  actually  be 
traced  to  nothing  else  than  the  circumstance  that  I  am  now 
insisting  upon:  namely,  this  of  the  family -members  having 
now  come  as  men  to  possess  the  dawning  sense,  not  in  any 
measure  possessed  before,  of  their  being  brothers,  as  well  as 
merely  parents  and  ofibpring.  Surely,  that  there  is  such 
point  of  novelty  to  men,  as  men,  is  sufSieiently  plain.  Brutes, 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  have  no  such  sense.  Young 
animals  of  one  brood  play  and  feed  together,  with  indeed  a 
pleasant  apparent  feeling  of  habitual  companionship;  but  they 
do  so,  assuredly,  without  possession  of  the  slightest  recognition 
of  the  abstract  notion  of  common  parentage,  which  alone  can 
bring  the  perception  of  brotherhood.  But  then,  if  this  be  the 
case,  here  is  it,  I  urge  you  to  observe,  that  the  manner  which 
we  may  see  before  us  in  the  natural  course  of  the  onward 
development,  brings  the  solution  that  I  promised  a  moment  ago 
to  my  paradox.  If  brutes  are  without  any  perception  at  all 
of  brotherhood,  equally  are  they  without  notion,  as  notion,  oi 
parentage  itself: — since,  undoubtedly  true  as  it  is  that  the 
parental  relation  is  the  one  that  holds  primary  rank  in  expe- 
rience, yet  the  experience  is  in  the  first  instance  of  purely 
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impulsiye  or  animal  nature;  and  as  such,  it  is  the  state  of 
the  case,  I  argae,  that  it  mast  remain,  jnst  until  the  needed 
event  arrives,  that  secondary  experience  of  brotherhood  shall 
awaken  the  prior  impulse,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  mere  impul- 
siveness, and  thus  render  it  the  matter  to  the  individual  of 
distinct  consciousness.  This  being  done,  brutes,  I  say,  are, 
as  the  effect  of  its  being  done,  become  human.  Still,  how- 
ever,— let  us  farther  observe, — for  all  the  magnitude  of  the 
consequence  thus  involved,  nothing  is  there  in  any  way  so 
peculiarly  special  in  the  course  of  things  implied,  that,  in  the 
close  looking  at  it,  it  should  seem  to  deserve  even  the  estima- 
tion of  forming  any  notable  crisis.  Just  this  would  suffice  for 
the  producing  of  it :  that  certain  individuals  out  of  the  number 
of  existing  beings  should  have,  in  respect  to  faculties  possessed 
in  common  amongst  them  all,  an  especial  quality  of  acuteness. 
For  what  in  this  manner  happens  obviously,  under  our  own 
eyes,  even  to  the  young  brute  that  we  think  of  only  as  being 
such?  When  he  sees  any  of  the  number  of  co-ofiGspring  with 
himself  ei^oying  a  share  of  parental  care  that  he  is  ooveting  on 
his  own  part,  does  he  not,  by  an  impulse  that  none  of  us  thinks 
of  misinterpreting,  immediately  rush  upon  the  other  as  an 
intruder  whom  he  must  thrust  out  of  his  own  way?  But  sup- 
pose that  he  have  succeeded  in  so  expelling  his  fellow, — ^which 
is  the  same  thing  as  supposing  him  to  be  the  stronger, — this 
only  can  surely  happen,  that  on  the  very  account  of  the  fight 
he  has  had  for  it,  he  will  enjoy  the  parental  fondling,  when  he 
gets  it,  all  the  more.  And  assuming  only  this,  I  urge,  we 
have  the  principle  that  accpunts  for  eveiythingf  Even  with 
the  brute,  such  knowledge  as  he  has  of  the  value  of  his  parent 
comes  to  him  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  occasionally  deprived 
of  it — ^as  the  psychical  echo  of  the  sensations  excited  by  the 
parent  proves  itself,  that  is  to  say,  more  efficient  in  actuality 
of  effect  than  the  actual  physical  sensations : — ^and  so  on,  does 
a  similar  result  occur  all  along.  Constantly  does  the  value  go 
on,  having  once  been  begun  to  be  entertained,  similarly  inoreas- 
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ing,  and  at  an  increasing  ratio,  just  in  proportion  always  to  the 
fact,— on  the  one  hand,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  parent's 
being  rendered  acuter  deepens  the  displeasure  for  its  depri- 
vation ;  on  the  other,  that  the  sorer  the  stmggle  to  overcome 
the  deprivation,  the  more  is  heightened  the  satisfaction  attending 
the  return  to  the  enjoyment.  But  yet,  again,  there  is  this  to-be- 
counted  notable  stage  in  the  matter,  that  at  a  certain  point  the 
eigoyment  of  the  parent  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
acquired  the  degree  of  abstractness  that  will  bring  this  of 
novelty  of  effect  along  with  it,  that  henceforth,  the  thing  which 
is  actually  held  in  value  will  be  at  times,  and  as  a  b^inning 
feeling,  no  longer  exclusively  the  immediate  benefit  which  the 
parent  conveys,  but  the  parent  in  himself,  under  the  general 
sense  of  his  being  the  provider  of  such  benefits.  For  to  make 
the  notability  of  this  event,  is  this  consequence  following  upon 
it,  that  no  sooner  does  this  attachment  of  value  for  his  own 
sake  to  the  parent  take  place,  than  there  becomes  of  necessity 
involved  in  it  the  corresponding  rise  of  the  counteractive  move- 
ment, which  consists  in  the  carrying  forward  a  portion  of  the 
affective  sentiment  onward  to  the  co-ofikpring  who,  like  the  in- 
dividual himself,  are  the  objects  of  the  parent's  regard.  And 
this  therefore  forms  the  institution  of  fraternal  feeling;  which, 
however  difBarent  at  this  first  appearance  from  what  it  has  to 
become  in  the  end,  I  would  yet  still  assume  as,  even  in  its 
fruntest  manifestation,  the  unmistakeable  sign  of  the  develop- 
mental change  hl^ving  occurred  which  has  transferred  the  here- 
tofore bnite  into  the  proper  state  of  humanity.  Nothing, 
'  indeed,  is  to  be  thought  of  as  hereby  essentially  varied  in 
regard  to  the  principle  that  has  been  at  work ; — ^the  develop- 
mental change,  whatever  its  importance,  in  no  way  prevents  the 
persistence  of  the  inner  fact,^-or,  let  us  call  it,  the  law, — ^by 
which  it  was  brought  about:  the  fact,  or  law,  let  me  repeat, 
according  to  which  it  is  the  case  that,  in  one  mode  of  its  action, 
it  is  fraternal  rivaby  which  is  the  thing  that  for  ever  maintains, 
and  in  maintaining  enhances,  the  value  of  the  parent;  while, 
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in  tiie  counter  mode,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Tslne  for  the 
parent  keeps  intensifying  the  struggle  which  is  the  froit  of  the 
rivahry.  Bnt  still  the  modification  which  is  now  received  by 
the  law,  from  the  introduction  into  the  rivalry  of  the  affective 
sentiment — snblimated,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  primitive  filial 
attachment, — is  that  which,  I  argae,  has  tmly  the  nttemess  of 
importance  in  it  which  justifies  the  assigning  of  the  develop- 
mental change  thus  to  a  dependence  upon  it.  For  the  cha- 
racter obtained  in  this  way  for  the  course  of  progress,  henceforth 
under  the  human  denomination,  is  this  purely  hopeful  one,  that 
within  the  very  circumstance  of  the  intensifying  of  the  fraternal 
struggle,  there  has  manifestly  been  obtained  a  germ  of  capability 
for  in  the  end  removing  out  of  it  all  its  primitively-inherent 
bitterness.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  engendered  the  quality 
never  actually  possessed  by  beings  of  lower  order,  which  has 
the  power  of  ripening  herekfter  for  the  human  race  into  the 
sentiment  of  proper  Fraternal  Love. 

I  say,  hereafter;  for  certainly  such  sentiment  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  existing  at  the  period  which  let  us  now  turn  to, 
of  the  patriarchal  times; — ^not,  in  fact,  in  any  degree  of  par- 
fectness,  as  a  general  result  amongst  mankind,  until  a  ripe  era 
in  Christian  times!  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  have  to 
leave  it  standing  in  front  of  us,  as  only  a  mark  of  what  has 
to  be  reached  in  friture ; — ^while  with  regard  to  what  wai  in  truth 
the  state  of  patriarchal  conditions  in  this  respect,  we  have  a 
memorable  type  as  to  the  working  of  the  fraternal  jealousies 
so  plainly  consequential  upon  them,  in  the  story  thai  will  at 
once  occur  to  eveiy  one  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph.  The  moral 
of  that  story,  instantaneously  approving  itself  as  sneh,  is,  as  we 
all  know,  that  parents  ought  to  have  none  of  the  favouritism 
amongst  their  children  such  as  should  stir  up,  and  such  as  our 
instinctive  apprehension  tells  us  must  have  stirred  up,  envy  of 
the  kind  that  is  pourtrayed.  And  this  moral,  accordingly,  I  wish 
to  point  out,  constitutes  the  story  the  type  for  which  our  purpose 
needs  it.    For  is  it  not  the  fact  that  we  must  remember  stands 
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as  the  very  hypothesis  to  the  case,  that  the  &ther  who  was 
snch  in  patriarchal  times  was  the  nide  being  who  conld  not 
do  what  he  ought  to  do, — ^the  being  who,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  very  circnmstance  of  his  position  in  those  early  stages  of 
progress,  neither  had,  nor  could  have,  the  qualities  whose 
presence  alone  could  in  the  nature  of  things  have  sufficed  to 
make  him  the  head  of  a  family  whose  members  should  be  true 
brothers? — ^But  to  make  this  hypothetical  averment  clear,  let 
us  consider  especially  this :  the  case  with  the  Patriarch  was,  in 
its  peculiarity,  that  which  precisely  in  itself  enhanced  its  own 
difficulty.  For  the  very  nature  of  it  was,  that  it  rendered 
the  father,  who  was  as  yet  naturally  incapable  of  being  a  true 
father,  an  even  something  more  than  a  father,  m  its  own  aim. 
The  Patriarch  was,  by  the  very  terms  of  his  condition,  a  being 
who,  while  his  actual  capabilities  were  such  as  little  more  than 
sufficed  for  the  fulfilment  of  immediate  corporeal  fatherhood, 
was  nevertheless  lifted  artifilcially  into  a  position  commensurate 
only  with  a  powisr  of  abstract  fatherhood,  such  as  we  are  now 
aware  is  beyond  the  capability  of  any  corporeal  beings  what- 
ever to  possess.  The  despotic  absolutism  asserted,  we  know 
is  an  attribute  rightly  fitted  alone  to  the  idea  of  Deity, — or,  in 
a  certain  sense,  to  the  idea  of  abstract  Paternity  which  repre- 
sents the  idea  of  Deity; — and  therefore  the  incipient  mode  of 
human  political  government  which  was  basing  itself  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  eoidd  apply  to  a  concrete  individual  being,  was 
altogether  upon  afoundation  that  wonldpresently  need  destroying. 
It  is  however  manifest  how  there  was  a  necessity  for  this  false 
assumption: — ^I  mean,  in  the  graduahiess  with  whidi,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  idea  of  abstract  fatherhood  appears  to  have  been 
brou^t  about,  involving  the  stages,  at  intervals,  in  its  forma- 
tion, of  which  it  is  80  obvious  that  this  idea  of  the  Patriarch  is 
a  naturally  appropriate  one.  For  immediately  that  the  sense  as 
to  the  **  father  "  became  ever  so  little  an  abstract  sense,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  beings  not  corporeally  entitled  to  it 
should,  as  they  did,  thus  crowd  into  connexion  with  those  that 
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were,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it :  the  family  of  the  father 
could  not  help  enlarging  itself  as  it  did  to  include  all,  as  many  as 
ever  the  abstract  idea  could  cover,  however  snch  as  the  concrete 
idea  of  the  father  could  not  cover.     And  as  the  consequence  of 
this,  the  larger  the  family  became,  and  obviously  in  increased 
ratio  on  account  of  the  intrusive  character  of  the  new  element, 
both  the  stronger  in  proportion  would  become  the  contention 
already  existing  amongst  the  members  of  it,  and  thence  the 
greater  the  importance  heaped  upon  the  personage  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  who,  for  all  his  concreteness,  was  compelled  by 
the  urgency  of  the  moment,  to  stand  for  the  hitherto  non- 
existent ideal.     The  Ideal  Being  demanded  by  human  nature  as 
the  proper  fruit  of  development  in  its  proper  season,  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  lower  sort  that  were  being  roused  hurried  into 
premature  development.     And  hence  this  victimized  <'  father  " 
was  as  a  god  in  the  making.      He  was  the  clay  model,  in 
the  act  of  being  be-plastered  and  be-moulded  by  the  dirty  hands 
of  his  makers,  the  right  use  of  which,  and  the  right  seemly 
use  of  which,  could  be  only  the  employing  of  it  as  the  means 
of  framing  a  mould  that  should  hereafter  turn  out  a  cleanly 
foundation  for  genuine  sculpture  to  proceed  upon  ( — ^which  use 
is  it  not  experience  with  us  now  that  Nature  has  made  of  it? — ). 
Every  member  of  the  patriarch's  tribe,  that  became  such  with- 
out  being  naturally  bom  such,  was  compelled  by  his  circum- 
stances to  render  himself  correspondingly  more  than  naturally 
submissive  to  him:  which  in  its  turn  would  spread  the  like 
unnatural  level  to  the  behaviour  of  those  who  were  the  natural 
members ; — and  thus,  more  or  less,  eveiy  one  of  the  tribe  must 
have  come,  as  we  know  they  all  did,  to  feel  himself  iudebted  for 
every  portion  of  worldly  goods  that  he  possessed,  to  that  sole 
pleasure  of  the  Head,  which  by  this  very  means  had  been  fos- 
tered into  such  character.     It  could  only  result  that  he  felt 
likewise  that  his  sole  means  of  securing  the  tenure,  and  still 
more,  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  it,  was  by  unlimited  flattery 
and  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  Autocrat.    And  what  else 
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could  this  offering  of  incense  grow  into  but  a  regular  office,  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  fraternity  would  vie  with  one 

another  in  carrying  it  to  the  uttermost! ^Let  us  however 

observe,  how  even  under  these  vilifying  circumstances  was 
acting  one  principle, — ths  one  principle  which  is  here  asserted 
as  indeed  the  only  thing,  but  still  the  rightly-needed  thing,  to 
serve  in  the  end  as  the  proper  rectifier.  All  along,  and  as  a 
special  result  of  the  coercion  afforded  by  these  circumstances, 
there  was  going  on  a  growth  of  intelUgmce  in  relation  to  them ; 
and  this  was  manifestly,  even  in  its  immediate  working,  a 
widening,  at  all  events,  of  the  space  required  for  the  necessary 
affections  hereafter  to  develope  themselves  m.  For  is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  desire,  directed  towards  the  parental  fountain 
of  benefit,  like  all  similar  desires,  must  have  acted  strongly  in 
enforcing  the  exertion  of  faculties  to  remove  whatever  should 
in  general  impede  the  gratification  of  the  desire?  When 
Joseph's  brethren  accordingly  conspired  how  they  might  lay 
hands  upon  him  to  slay  him,  and  how  they  might  delude  their 
father  as  to  what  had  really  occurred  to  him  by  the  sight  of 
his  blood-stained  coat  of  many  colours,  this  showing  of  theirs 
how  envy  became  to  them  indeed  an  effective  source  of  inge- 
nuity, was,  I  would  say,  a  filling-up  of  the  type  of  the  case  in 
a  part  quite  as  essential  as  any  other.  Nay,  we  need  to  observe 
that  not  even  would  this  element  of  the  type  have  been  utterly 
wanting,  if  their  resentment  had  been  limited  to  that  rudest 
sort  of  all,  which  might  have  consisted  merely  in  their  falling 
upon  the  dreamer  as  he  came  near  to  them,  and  pushing  him 
straightway  over  into  the  pit; — since  even  here,  there  would 
have  been  an  action  effected  under  what  was  the  ulterior  view 
*  of  removing  him  as  an  obstacle  to  their  ovm  enjoyment  of  the 
patriarch's  favour;  while  all  that  implies  such  ulterior  view 
implies  in  itself  an  exercise  of  abstract  reflection.  And  still 
more  fruitful  as  a  source  of  ingenuity  of  deliberate  kind,  is  the 
case  for  which  we  may  turn  for  example  to  the  instance  of 
Jacob's  own  early  history,  where  it  was,  as  the  reverse  of  the 
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ease  of  Joseph,  the  feebler-bodied  of  the  brothers  that  sooght 
to  supplabt  a  merely  careless  or  more  generous  riyal  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  mental  craft  ( — ^though  it  is  true  that,  as  » 
typal  example,  the  story  of  the  hairy  device  for  the  robbing 
Esan  of  Jacob's  blessing  has  this  inadequacy,  that  in  £aet  aU 
the  intellectual  part  of  the  transaction  goes  to  the  credit  of 
Jacob's  mother,  while  the  selfishness  alone  rests  to  the  share 
of  Jacob — ).     But  in  every  case,  and  whatever  the  amount  of 
intelligence  called  forth,  the  benefit  remained  still  that  which  the 
peculiarity  of  the  conditions  really  prevented  from  being  benefit, 
of  the  kind  that  was  wanted:  namely,  of  the  kind  that  could 
come  only  when  the  final  realization  of  Fraternal  Love  should 
have  duly  converted  the  spirit  of  wrathfdl  contention,  into  the 
proper  substitute  for  it  of  merely  amicable  emulation.     Pre- 
viously to  this  event,  the  nature  of  the  ingenuity  awakened 
amongst  brothers  could  be  only  of  that  for-the-time  positively 
un-beneficial  character  which  must  arise  from  its  being  em- 
ployed— ^as,  I  argue,  the  necessity  of  the  case  enforces  its  being 
here  employed, — at  tlie  expense  of  one  another.    And  this  there- 
fore is  the  state,  beyond  which  I  conceive  that  partriarchal 
conditions  had  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  development  of 
the  feeling. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  to  be  seen  that  in  such 
conditions  lies  the  entire  germ  of  later  religion  which  I  have 
attributed  to  it? — seeing  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been  said 
>  which  suffices  to  account  for  the  taking  place  of  the  conversion 
of  the  fraternal  jealousy  into  its  needed  final  character :  without 
which  occurrence,  the  religious  effect  of  the  matter  of  the  filial 
sentiment,  as  a  tndy  religious  effect,  is  absolutely  ntZ.  The 
fact  is,  this  point,  once  more,  like  all  similar  points  that  we 
have  been  hitherto  dealing  with,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  it  be 
arrived  at,  without  our  working  round  to  it  in  the  not-straight- 
forward  method  which  I  must  assert  as  the  law  of  the  case. 
Here,  as  ever,  the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  principle  which  is 
to  harmonize,  is  first  to  make  ourselves  feel  the  principle  whose 
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working  is  in  the  way  of  opposition.     And  hence  this  is  the  I 

statement  that  I  would  make  of  the  prohlem.     What  we  are  j 

required  in  the  first  place  thoroughly  to  comprehend,  is  this:  1 

how  it  is  that  these  two  species  of  conflict  which  are  our  sub- 
ject— ^these  two  modes,  dividing  the  carrying  on  of  the  great 
Struggle  of  Life,  which  I  have  called,  namely,  the  Parental  and  i 

the  Fraternal ;  and  which  we  have  recognized  as  forming  what  | 

we  must  call  the  two  separate  systems  of  oscillations  constituting, 
so  to  speak,  the  entire  substance  of  life — are  therein  essentially 
at  cross  purposes  with  one  another; — ^lie,  in  fact,  athwart  one 
another,  exactly  as  the  woof  lies  athwart  the  web ; — are  indeed 
capable  of  being  interwoven  together,  as  the  substance  of  life 
implies  that  they  are  interwoven  together,  only  because  they 
thus  fio  lie  opposed  to  one  another: — springing,  as  thence  ap- 
pears to  be  so  conclusively  inferrable,  on  even  intrinsic  grounds, 
from  sources  utterly  alien  to  one  another.  Till  this  contrariety, 
both  of  working  and  of  nature,  be  fidly  understood,  nothing  at 
all,  I  urge,  can  be  made  of  the  principle  which  shall  be  seen  as 

having  governed  the  weaving. Two  things,  then,  I  say,  are 

there  which  may  afford  us  the  means  of  understanding  it.  One 
of  them  is  essential  to  our  subject,  and  therefore  is  the  one  j 

that  I  am  going  to  dwell  upon.  But,  as  it  would  be  wrong  to 
do  so  exclusively,  I  will  begin  by  previously  dismissing  the 
other  with  just  the  foUowing  hint  of  allusion,  which  will  show  . 
in  fact  the  sole  importance  the  latter  does  possess  for  our  sub- 
ject; and  that  is,  just  that  it  has  for  its  matter  what  needs  to 
be  expressly  seen  as  riot  belonging  to  our  subject. 

The  Fraternal  conflict  has,  I  would  say,  a  power  of  being 
helped  to  its  definition,  negative  in  regard  to  our  subject, 
thus: — ^it  has  a  means  of  ameliorating  itself,  apart  from  the 
amelioration  which  comes  to  it  through  the  influence  here  to 
be  insisted  upon  of  Paternity,  that  is  apart,  namely,  in  this^ 
that  it  belongs  distinctively  to  the  sole  region  of  worldly  afi^s. 
The  state  of  the  patriarchal  tribe  that  we  have  been  imagining, 
has  been,  we  must  remember,  that  internal  state  which  is 
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regarded  as  if  fred  from  outward  distnrbanee ;  but  supposing, — 
as  let  us  now  suppose, — ^that  the  tranquility  should  be  broken 
up  by  the  event  of  war  carried  on  with  an  alien  tribe :  would 
there  not  immediately  occur  the  effect  of  that  drawing  of  the 
brethren  into  closer  companionship,  which  would  so  clearly 
render  their  mutual  friendship  a  matter  thence  of  self-interest  ? 
The  more  of  war  with  the  world  outside,  the  more,  I  say,  as 
the  manifest  rule  of  the  case,  would  the  fraternal  sentiment 
within  become  developed ;  and  the  more  important,  also,  would 
the  sentiment  become  in  respect  of  its  proportionate  influence 
compared  with  that  of  the  filial  sentiment.     This,  I  conceive, 
must  in  fact  have  been  the  proper  cause  which  in  due  time 
formed  the  breaking  up  of  the  patriarchal  iustitution,  and  the 
leading  in  of  institutions   of  republican  character.     For  the 
patriarch  first,  and  afterwards  the  absolute  monarch  who  takes 
up  his  place,  belong  clearly  to  the  state  of  things  where  the 
paternal  conflict  is  supreme:  the  conflict  pertaining  also  of 
proper  specialty  to  reli^on.     But  every  form  of  government 
which  tends  to  fraternal  equality  must,  in  a  correspondingly 
opposite  manner,  depend  upon  the  exaltation  in  relative  im- 
portance of  the  fraternal  conflict.     May  we  not  indeed  even 
suppose  that  it  was  this  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  distinction 
which  forms  the  actually  broadest  of  all  that  has  ever  yet  been 
made  in  a  political  way  amongst  men : — the  quality,  I  mean, 
which  marks  the  character  of  the  nations  known  as  Semitic,  as 
generally  opposed  to  the  Aryan?     The  peaceful  and  pastoral 
constitution  which  naturally  tended  to  the  development  of 
religion,  and  which  accordingly  belongs  to  the  beginning  cha- 
racter of  all  desirable  cultivation  whatever  for  men,  while  its 
proper  exhibition  is,  likewise  everywhere,  the  patriarchal  mode 
of  government,  in  remaining,  as  we  find  it  did,  permanently 
fixed  as  the  characteristic  constitution  of  the  Semitic  races, 
stands,  I  would  say,  as  the  indication  of  the  causative  circum- 
stance, that  in  them  the  primary,  or  Paternal  conflict  was 
inherently,  and  to  the  last,  the  prevailing  one ; — while  amongst 
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the  Aryans,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  to  be  recognized  the 
tendency  net  to  stop  short  in  that  b^^inning  settlement,  bat  to 
pass  onward  instead,  ont  of  the  patriarchal  mode,  into  the  more 
adaptedly- warlike,  and  generally  more  active,  and  especially  the 
more  mentally-independent  condition  of  development,  which 
indicates  the  native  tendency  in  their  disposition  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Fraternal  conflict.  Such  an  event  of  actual  distri- 
bution of  circumstance,  as  this  distinction  of  races  would  thus 
represent,  seems  surely  altogether  consonant  with  the  natural 
mode  of  distribution  that  we  know  in  general  as  such.  But, 
at  all  events,  no  one  will  dispute  the  classification  thus  asserted 
as  really  belonging  to  the  facts  of  human  disposition ;  neither, 
with  equal  certainty,  will  any  one  doubt  that  this  admitted 
classification  testifies  to  the  fact  of  the  contrariety  in  the 
elements  of  human  disposition,  which  is  the  point  here  aimed 
at  as  the  immediate  one  to  be  established.  The  contra- 
riety is  indeed,  inherently,  nothiilg  difierent  firom  that  which 
we  know  habitually,  as  lying  universally  between  character 
that  has  the  predominant  stamp  of  Feeling  upon  it,  and  that 
which  has  the  predominant  stamp  of  Intellect.  For  this  is 
the  final  generalization  needing  to  be  made  in  the  matter. 
The  Parental  conflict,  as  I  conceive,  is  that  which  chavacteris* 
tically  assorts  with,  and  apparently  produces,  the  development 
of  the  emotional  nature;  while  the  -Fraternal  is  that  which 
mainly  gives  birth  to  the  development  of  intelligence.  And  in 
this  way,  therefore,  does  the  true  ground  of  the  separation 
which  I  am  speaking  of  become,  as  I  hope,  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. This  interpretation,  put  upon  the  just  stated  facts  of 
experience,  shows  perfectly,  as  I  conceive,  the  reason  why  the 
fraternal  element  of  disposition, — ^in  being,  as  it  manifestly  is, 
the  one  speciaUy  appropriate  to  the  poHtical  sphere  of  human 
afiairs,  with  the  right  rational,  or  scientific  mode  of  thought  for 
its  guidance, — is  thereby  effectually  set  apart  from  any  proper 
inclusion  within  our  present  subject,  except  in  this  respect,  the 
importance  of  which  it  is  indeed  the  point  most  essential  of  all 

Y 
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with  as  to  estimate ;  and  that  is>  except  in  bo  far  as  the  firatemal 
element  is,  by  the  nature  of  things,  blended  np  in  its  working 
together  with  the  paternal. 

To  retom  then  to  oar  dne  limitation  within  oar  proper 
subject,  let  as,  in  order  farther  to  make  clear  the  intrinsie 
character  <^  the  distinction  in  question, — proTed  thus  to  ^  so 

necessary  to  oar  proper  subject, — observe  the  following: ^If 

the  Fraternal  contest  is  thus,  as  we  see,  that  which  receives  the 
modification  essential  to  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  worldly  circum- 
stance;  the  Parental  we  have  ahready  seen,  with  what  I  eoncDder 
abundant  certainty,  as  possessing  the  contrary  characteristifl  of 
owing  Us  modification,  of  essential  sort,  specifically  to  inflaeoee 
which  is  of  necessity  to  be  denominated  spiritual  influence.  If 
fighting  with  worldly  foes  is  the  matter  which  we  need  now  to 
recognize  as  driving  men  back  upon  cultivation  which  is  to  end 
in  the  attainment  of  the  temper  of  rightful  human  brother- 
hood; fighting  with  the  unworldly  or  spiritual  enemy, — ^which 
is  Death, — is  the  thing  which  it  is  my  mam  point  to  establish 
as  the  means  of  driving  men  back  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
filial  sentiment,  essentially  identical  in  its  quality  with  Beligion. 
This  is  the  ultimate  opposition  of  resuU  which  I  am  hoping  to 
succeeclat  last  in  making  good; — ^but  beyond  its  exhibition  as 
such,  may  we  not,  let  us  consider,  assume  that  we  have  already 
gained  even  what  we  nu^  take  as  the  primal  disceniible  catue 
for  such  opposition,  needed  in  the  case?  Surely  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  if  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  such  cause  really  does  lie 
in  the  express  matter  that  has  already  been  noted  in  the  very 
definition  given  of  the  conflicts!  I  mean,  in  the  great  hci 
there  asserted  of  the  Parental  conflict's  being  that  which  the 
individual  shares  in  common  with  general  nature,  while  the 
Fraternal  is  that  which  the  individual  has  to  cany  on  by  the  sole 
force  of  his  own  particular  energy.  For  what  could  hence 
ensue  but  that  there  should  arrive  to  the  former  that  e&ct  as 
to  its  mode  which,  I  say,  when  duly  estimated,  does  indeed 
show  to  us  a  true  source  for  the  entire  difierenoe  we  have  in 
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question?  Is  not  the  following  self-evident? — ^the  oscillation 
which  regards  the  feelings  incident  to  the  several  states  of 
parentage  and  childhood^  however  it  occasions  to  the  individual 
the  degree  of  disturbance  to  his  quietude,  with  the  proportional 
rousing  of  his  personal  energies  to  subdue  the  disturbance, 
without  which  the  conflict  asserted  as  such  would  not  be  a 
conflict,  is  still  that  which,  except  for  this  minor  degree  of 
exertion,  requires  notiiing  whatever  horn  the  individual  beyond 
ibis,  that  he  should  simply  wait  until  the  change  natorally 
inevitable  to  the  oscillation  shall  have  come  about,  which  having 
come,  there  will  indeed  cease  even  that  minor  cause  for  exertion 
itself,  in  respect  of  there  being  to  him  no  longer  any  disturb* 
ance  in  it  at  all  to  his  egotistic  content : — ^the  child,  which  may 
have  been  indeed  stirred  up  to  some  feeble  species  of  re-actioa 
against  the  oppression  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  parent,  being 
now  passed  on  by  Nature  herself  into  the  position  where  oppres- 
sion is  no  longer  a  trouble  to  hhn,  just  because  carried  on 
henceforth  by  himself.  And  this  being  so,  ia  it  not  plain  that 
an  almost  passive  endurance,  combined  with  an  almost  perfect 
fimitation  of  desire  to  make  the  best  of  actual  position,  is  the 
sole  mental  effect  likely  in  the  nature  of  things  to  arise  out  of 
it? — such  mental  effect  being  moreover,  as  no  one  can  £ul  to 
perceive,  of  the  manifest  character  appropriate  in  regard  to 
Religion. — But  the  Fraternal  conflict  is  that  where  in  the 
nature  of  it  no  such  aid  of  general  sort  intervenes.  It  is,  by 
the  very  hypothesis  of  its  existence,  a  pure  conflict, — a  life-long 
struggle,  in  which  no  sort  of  victory  will  in  any  way  arrive 
which  has  not  been  of  the  individual's  own  striving  for.  Pas- 
sive enjoyment  at  all  indulged  in,  in  regard  to  the  actual  ease 
of  the  moment,  is  that  which  brings  on  immediately  in  the  case 
defeat  and  punishment.  If  not  active  and  combatant,  the 
brother,  as  such,  has  a  decree  of  fate  over  him,  altogether 
irreversible,  that  by  the  very  fact  his  prerogative  as  a  brother 
is  taken  away  from  him.  And  thus  therefore  appears  the  final 
charaoteiisiic  which  I  would  take  as  forming  the  perflactly 
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sufficing  gronnd  of  elassification  respecting  the  two  eonfliets: 
the  one,  that  is,  which  sets  their  points  of  contrast  in  the 
strongest  possible  opposition.  The  Parental  conflict,  compati- 
ble as  it  is  with  the  indulgence  of  personal  ease  (comparativelj 
speaking),  and  with  the  cultivation  of  personal  affections  which 
in  themselves  are  express  matter  of  personal  enjoyment,  we 
mnst  describe  as  being  that  which  is  carried  on  through  the 
instrumentation  of  the  natural  allurement  of  self 'gratification; 
the  Fraternal  as  carried  on, — notwithstanding  the  apparent 
paradox, — ^through  that  of  the  allurement  of  self 'Sacrifice.  For 
what  there  is,  as  I  acknowledge  there  is,  of  plainly  self-con- 
tradictory in  these  latter  terms,  forms  the  matter,  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  subject  of  the  present  section,  which  I  have 
now  to  argue  may  nevertheless  be  perfectly  explained,  and 
therein  justified,  when  considered  under  the  utterly  general  prin- 
ciple that  I  am  proposing  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  nothing  against  the  definition,  observe,  I  begin  by  pro- 
testing, according  to  the  universal  rule  which  I  am  following,  that  i 
the  character  of  Belf-Sacijifice,  alleged  as  the  motive  principle  j 
of  the  Fraternal  conflict,  in  no  way  appears  in  the  action  of 
that  conflict  at  the  beginning.  The  sole  thing  that  needs  to  be 
considered  necessary  is  that  we  be  able  to  recognize  there,  that 
which  shall  have  the  capability  of  becoming  Self- Sacrifice  in  the 
end.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  the  covetous  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions, which  are  the  instruments  of  the  fraternal  warfare  in 
question,  are  in  their  origin  quite  as  much  matter  of  self- 
indulgent  impulse  as  the  feelings  pertaining  to  the  parental 
affections  themselves.  But  the  real  distinction  that  separates 
the  classes  is  still,  if  we  consider,  evident  in  this :  namely,  that 
the  impulses  of  the  former  kind  have  it  in  their  express  nature 
to  rest  upon  objects  whose  bearing  is  abstracted  out  of  the 
sphere  of  immediate  self -ism ;  while  the  impulses  of  the  parental 
sort  are  altogether  and  purely  subjective.  This  distinction  ia 
actually  one  which,  it  must  be  owned,  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
even  our  ordinary  language,  when  it  is  so  familiar  as  it  is  with 
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ns  to  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  **  self-denial**  which  is  exer- 
cised, say,  by  stadents,  in  giving  up  corporeal  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  what  nevertheless  is  to  them  as  instinctive  a  pursuit  of 
pleasure  as  the  lower  sort  of  gratification  would  have  been. 
The  one  thing,  however,  needing  to  be  remembered,  to  give  the 
matter  its  clear  and  decided  import,  is  this ;  which  is,  in  fact, 
implied  in  the  veiy  term  of  **  abstract"  just  now,  by  the  requi- 
sition of  the  case,  employed:  I  mean,  the  circumstance  of  the 
phenomenal  necessity  which  actually  compels  the  instincts  so 
classed  to  appear  to  the  mind  itself  as  apart  from  self.  For 
the  phenomenal  necessity,  if  phenomenal  it  be,  is  still,  by  my 
principle,  that  which  represents  a  true  necessity.  And  there- 
fore I  argue  thus:  if  the  designation  of  <' disinterested'*,  as 
applied  thus  habitually,  under  authority  of  the  phenomena,  to 
pursuits  of  abstract  kind  generally  acknowledged  as  such,  be, 
as  I  acknowledge  it  is,  a  therein  rightful  designation ; — so  also, 
I  infer,  is  there  a  corresponding  rightfulness  in  employing  the 
same  class  of  designative  terms  as  I  am  proposing  to  do: 
namely,  as  descriptive  of  the  entire  range  of  feelings  in  any 
way  whatsoever  connected  with  the  following  out  of  objective 
ends.    And  this  is  the  making  of  the  classification  in  question. 

For  what  is  it  but  merely  a  farther  application  of  the  same 
rule  when  we  go  on  to  say,  as  we  also  notoriously  do, — by  a 
slight  change  in  the  posture  of  our  thought,  together  with  a 
slight  degree  of  additional  abstractness  to  our  thought, — that 
the  so-called  '< disinterested**  study  is  that  which,  in  being  not 
pursued  for  our  sake,  is  pursued  **for  the  study*s  own  sake*'  ? 
Thus,  however,  re-appears  the  very  acknowledgment  of  induce- 
ment in  the  case  which,  I  argue,  completes  the  vindication  of 
my  definition.  If  this  be  thus  justly  to  be  said  of  study,  which 
is  in  &ct  nothing  else  but  fighting  of  an  intellectual  sort, — 
neither  is  there  any  thing  to  make  any  essential  difierence  as 
to  the  propriety  of  terms,  when  we  also  say,  as  indeed  we  do 
also  commonly  say,  that  there  is  a  '*  disinterested**  pleasure  in 
corporeal  contention,  and  that  this  likewise  is  ei^joyed,  as  it 
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is  DotorioaBly  capable  of  being  enjoyed,  **icT  its  own  sake?  *' 
It  is,  we  know,  precisely  the  work  proper  to  civilization  to  eon- 
vert  the  corporeal  contention  into  the  intellectaal;  bnt  the 
conversion  in  no  way  prevents  that  in  every  stage  of  the  progress, 
the  inherent  nature  of  contention  in  general  remains  always  the 
same.  And  thus,  therefore,  is  made  good  the  claim  of  the 
^'allnrement"  which  fighting  has  intrinsically  resident  within 
itself,  that  I  have  made  for  it; — ^while  I  may  farther  point,  as 
the  reason  for  such  character  in  it,  to  the  one  prevailing  law  in 
sinular  cases  which  I  have  all  along  insisted  npon.  I  meaD, 
the  great  law,  every  where  mling,  according  to  which  activity 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  if  not  actually  productive  of,  yet 
that  which  is  tending  to  be  productive  of,  pleasure. 

This  ground-work  of  definition  as  to  the  characteristic  dif> 
ference  between  the  conflicts  then  being  now  made  out,  let  us 
turn  to  the  farther  preparation  necessary,  of  examining,  with 
care,  what  is  indeed  the  case,  for  appHcation  to  which  we  shall 
presently  find  this  ground-work  in  requisition. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  result,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered as  the  leading  assertion  in  the  matter,  diat  the  chief  and 
special  means  of  effectiDg  the  civilizing  change  in  the  nature  of 
contention,  is  precisely  the  interaction  of  the  Fraternal  with  the 
Parental  conflict  which  is  incessantly  promoting  the  more  per- 
fect action  of  both.  Let  us  then  bear  this  in  mind,  while,  doing 
so,  we  now  fix  our  attention  upon  the  peculiar  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress which  is  the-  one  under  concern  with  us :  the  one,  namely, 
which  is  coincident  with  the  laying  of  the  basis  of  ChristiaDity ; 
or,  the  establishment  of  the  symbolization  of  Paternity  as  the 
counteracting  consequence  of  the  previously-instituted  symbol 
of  the  spiritual  principle  of  Death,  embodied,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  myth  of  the  **  Fall".  And  here,  as  a  help  to  bringing 
together  the  points  of  the  case,  let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat  the 
summary  that  I  made  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  section  of  the  present 
chapter,  as  to  the  notional  arrangement  implied  in  that  stoiy. 
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It  was,  that  the  sense  of  Death  as  an  inevitable  fate,  when  it 
first  came  npon  mankind,  came  as  that  of  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Paternal  Deity  ( — ^that  is,  of  the  Deity  destined  to  be  in 
the  end  a  Paternal  Deity;  seeing  that,  as  lately  sfiown,  the 
paternal  character  conld  not  be  actually  realized  for  Deity  till 
after  the  realized  conception  of  a  Divine  Son — ) ;  and  a  punish- 
ment that  was  inflicted  on  acconnt  of  attributed  human  allegiance 
to  the  rival  Deity,  then  admitted  as  such,  who  was  the  original 
cause  of  Death : — ^Death  also  standing,  not  only  as  the  master- 
evil  which  it  was  in  itself,  but  moreover  as  the  representative 
in  general  of  the  entire  mass  of  human  evU.  Very  well:  then 
in  now  proceeding,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  upon  this  view  of  the 
original  notion,  let  it  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  my  ground  is 
that  of  entire  opposition  to  it.  I  regard  it  as  a  notion  respecting 
which)  at  least  as  to  what  is  important  in  it,  we  of  this  present 
day  have  the  right  to  feel  ourselves  able  to  pronounce,  with 
exactly  the  same  decision  that  I  have  also  claimed  as  to  the 
asserted  fact  of  the  ^*  Fall"  in  human  nature,  that  it  rests  upon 
a  positive  and  unmitigable  error.  We  have  no  longer,  I  would 
say,  the  slightest  shade  of  reason  whereby  to  hold  to  the 
original  impression.  Every  reason  in  nature,  I  consider,  shows 
us,  on  the  contrary,  seek  it  where  we  wiU,  that  Death  did  not 
come  into  the  world  as  a  punishment: — did  not  come  so,  that 
is,  in  actual  fJEUst;  while,  for  its  being  supposed  such,  there  is 
moreover  this  strong  corroborative  testimony  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  case  to  be  added  to  the  direct  testimony,  that  there  is  like- 
wise every  reason  to  show  how  the  human  mind's  incapability 
in  the  first  instance  of  true  impression  in  the  case,  made  it  but 
the  most  natural  of  effects  that  it  should  thus  have  taken  up,  as 
is  become  apparent,  with  an  idea  that  could  only  serve  it  just 

BO  long  as  until  it  should  be  able  to  be  corrected. ^This, 

then,  being  the  ground  now  assumed,  may  we  not  safely  assure 
ourselves  that  we  have,  at  all  events,  this  of  essential  import- 
ance, a  clear  case  to  go  upon?  We  have,  I  would  assert,  a 
definite  purpose  laid  out,  which  is  that  towards  which  we  may 
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see  that  the  whole  working  of  Christiamty  bears  the  sign  of 
being  directed.  For  may  we  not  manifestly  state  it  thus? — A 
monster  error,  of  most  painfdl  consequences,  was,  at  a  certain 
early  period  of  human  history,  extant  in  the  world,  which 
nothing  but  the  real  knowledge  of  the  Divine  truth  of  the  case 
could  rectify ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  such  knowledge  was  of 
the  nature  that  could  come  to  men  only  through  a  religion  that 
should  in  this  respect  be,  if  not  a  trus  religion,  yet,  so  far  as 
in  some  measure  to  meet  this  case,  an  adequate  religion: — that 
is,  by  acknowledgment,  it  required  Christiamty.  The  world, — 
has  it  not  been  the  express  assertion  of  Christianity  itself  which 
may  guide  us  to  the  interpretation? — ^the  world  lay  groaning 
and  travaillii^  under  the  fancy  that  it  was  bound  over  to  the 
Sentence  of  Death  as  being  the  object  of  its  Maker's  dis- 
pleasure ; — ^while  to  us,  however,  who  have  been  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  precisely  because  we  have  been  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  is  no 
longer  any  condemnation  at  all  in  the  matter:  neither  thought 
of  as  existing  at  present  in  the  Divine  Mind,  nor  known  as 
having  existed  there  ever  before  in  times  past.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  horrible  imagination  has  beeniifbed  off,  once  and 
for  ever,  from  the  self-loaded  shoulders  of  the  alike  pitiable  and 

pitiful  human  mis-understanding. ^And  this  accordingly,  I 

say, — ^to  take  up  the  statement  which  has  been  the  beginning  one 
in  this  paragraph, — ^is  the  true  office,  enforced  upon  a  genuine 
religion  to  perform  for  the  world,  which,  when  we  have  com- 
pleted our  present  investigation,  I  believe  we  shall  find  to  be 
in  every  respect  identical  with  what  I  am  at  this  moment 
asserting  as  the  proper  fruit  of  the  interaction  of  primitive 
principles,  now  under  consideration  with  tis. 

The  very  instant,  see,  that  we  suffer  the  theological  formula 
of  words  respecting  the  mediatcHial  benefit  obtamed  through 
Christ  to  give  up  its  moral  purport,  even  of  the  most  immediately 
obvious  sort,  we  become  aware  that  the  means  which  actually 
served  for  the  removal  of  the  burden  attached  to  the  error  (as 
I  assert  it)  was  incontestably  the  special  fact  I  am  aiming 
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towards: — ^ihe  introdactaon,  namely,  into  hmnan  nature  of  the 
God-like  Spirit  of  Self-Sacrifioe :  that  same  spirit  which,  not- 
withstanding its  being  so  God-like  in  its  proper  final  develop- 
ment, I  am  trying  to  prove,  might  nevertheless  have  been  so 
basely  hnman  at  the  beginning,  as  was  manifestly  the  thing 
which  I  am  taking  for  the  real  fomidation  of  it.  Let  me, 
however,  now  continue  the  course  of  the  explanation  which 
seems  to  me  so  clearly  to  show  it  as  snch. 

Typically  stated,  observe,  the  condition  of  the  htmian  mind 
while  lying  mider  the  imagined  sentence  in  question,  if  it  be 
arranged  in  the  manner  that  my  principle  requires,  needs  to  be 
considered  thus: — while,  as  to  the  parental  conflict,  it  was 
engaged  in  the  general  endeavour  to  find  means  of  placating 
the  wrath  of  the  Tyrant-Father  which  held  the  infliction  im- 
pending over  it;  as  to  ^e  fraternal,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
matter  in  which  it  was  occupied  was  the  contrary  kind  of 
endeavour,  pervading  the  mass  of  constituent  members  of  the 
holders  of  the  condition,  which  concerned  itself  as  to  how  each 
one  of  them  should  severally  shake  ofif  from  himself  as  much 
as  was  possible  of  the  suffering  incident  to  the  infliction,  and 
should  thence,  of  necessity,  ^  as  much  of  it  as  was  possible 
upon  others.  In  what  other  way  than  this  could  the  condition 
have  stood?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  must  have  been  the  matter 
of  the  contention,  which  it  is  needfol  for  us  to  estimate  as  the 
initiatory  one  amongst  the  human  brotherhood  that  had  the 
beginning  degree  of  what  was  genuine  spirituality  about  it. 
They  were  all,  these  human  brothers,— just  as  the  first  sign  of 
their  being  human, — fightmg  amongst  one  another  for  this 
purpose :  that  they  might,  each  one  on  his  own  part,  persuade 
the  Father  whose  rod  was  being  held  over  them, — *<  It  was  my 
brothers  that  were  to  blame  in  the  matter;  let  the  punishment 
fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon  me! " 

Is  not  this  feeling,  assuredly,  that  which  is  natural  with 
beings  in  a  low  stage  of  advancement?  Is  it  not  the  feeling 
which,  looked  upon  rightly,  is  indeed  so  inevitable  that  it  is  in 
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no  way  reprehensible,  while  bebnging  to  those  who  lawftdly 
occupy  such  a  stage?    All  the  minor  evils  of  worldly  life,  let 
ns  call  to  mind,  had  hitherto  been  removed  by  them,  in  so  far 
as  they  were  removed,  only  by  this  same  two-fold  process: — 
ever,  on  the  one  hand,  the  coaxing  and  flattering  of  the  aU- 
powerful  Head  of  their  tribe  (human,  as  he  then  was) ;  on  the 
other,  the  putting  down,  through  violence  or  fraud,  of  the  efforts 
towards  a  similar  purpose  carried  out  on  the  part  of  rival  claim- 
ants.    And  this  having  been  their  heretofore  experience,  how 
should  they,  at  first,  have  supposed  that  other  means  were 
become  necessary  to  them,  now  in  regard  to  this  greater  than 
previous  evils,  just  beginning  to  be  understood  by  them  as 
residing  within  the  newly  and  therefore  dimly  comprehended 
mystery  of  Death?    At  this  first  beginning  of  such  compre- 
hension, let  us  reflect, — ^that  is,  while  as  yet  they  remained,  as 
it  is  the  significant  circumstance  of  the  case  that  they  mtut 
have  remained,  in  a  powerlessness  of  compassing  the  requiflite 
knowledge  respecting  Death,  which  we  now  know  is  this,  that  it 
Ibrms  within  itself  a  specifically  distinct  kind  of  evil  from  ail 
other  evils,  in  respect  of  its  being  intrinsically  irremovable,  while 
all  others  are  more  or  less  removable: — during  this  first  con- 
dition, I  say,  there  lie  under  record  to  us  traces  of  what  we 
may  under  this  view,  with  all  appearance  of  probability,  inter- 
pret as  this  so  natural  consequence:  namely,  that  there  had 
been,  in  positive  action,  the  savage  effort  on  the  part  of 
individuals  to  possess  themselves  of  the  lives — ^the  vital  pro- 
perties,— of  fellows,  by  the  crude  means  of  the  supposed 
imbibing  of  them  through  actual  caunibalism: — a  species  of 
effort,  indeed,  which,  as  acting  in  the  slightly  less  barbarous 
manner  of  charms  and  witchcraft,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
quite  ceased  even  at  our  own  day !    Nay,  in  order  to  realize  to 
ourselves  the  probability  and  naturalness  of  even  this  utter 
grossness  of  fraternal  self-ism,  let  us  school  our  fancy  thus : — 
let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  should  now,  upon  the  spot, 
be  discovered  amongst  us  that  in  very  truth  Death  it  capable  of 
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being  remoyed  tihrongh  the  passing  it  off  npon  a  fellow-being : — 
let  US  find  ont  this,  I  say,  and  how  many  of  ns  will  be  found 
who  will  not  instantly  throw  all  their  enei^es  into  the  straggle 
to  be  for  themselyes  the  favoured  ones,  who,  by  thus  compelling 
others  to  die  for  them,  can  escape  the  need  of  dying  themselves  I 
For,  if  this  seem  an  aspersion  upon  the  prevailing  character  of 
Kving  beings,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  ia  this  case  the  eager 
selfishness  that  most,  at  all  events,  be  attributed  to  some 
amongst  us,  would  render  the  exercise  of  strife  upon  the  matter, 
for  those  even  who  were  not  eagerly  selfish,  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation : — and  few  indeed  are  there  certainly  of  ns,  to 
whom  the  forbearance  of  carrying  oat  this  instinct, — in  the 
absence,  observe,  of  any  personally-affective  stimulus,  (for  this 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  our  supposition,) — ^wonld  not  appeair 
a  demand  that  nothing  less  than  an  ideal  Christ  could  be 

expected  to  falfil ! ^If  this,  then,  be  the  case,  all  objection- 

ableness  in  the  present  statement  vanishes ; — ^while  the  maimer 
of  the  amelioration  argued  as  having  arrived  to  the  original 
mode  of  the  contest,  also  becomes  perfectly  intelligible :  seeing 
that  the  apparently  contradictory  course  here  alleged,  is  plainly 
that  which  the  gradualness  ever  necessary  to  natural  improve- 
ment involved  as  what  could  not  be  prevented.  Since  to 
suppose  that  any  melioration  whatever,  introduced  into  the 
original  savageness  of  human  contention,  could  actually  abrogate 
totally  the  inherent  quality  which  depends  upon  the  fJEust  of  the 
egoism  that  alone  makes  the  individual  an  individual,  would 
be  a  manifest  absurdity,  the  only  thing  remaining  for  us  to 
look  at  is  the  ordinary  course  of  improvement  carried  on  in  its 
ordinary  manner;  and  therefore  our  finding  that  the  b^(hming 
effect  of  this  is,  under  its  leading  aspect,  the  apparent  c^p^n- 
ing  of  the  evil  quality  which  I  am  pointing  out,  still  shows 
nothing  which,  by  my  principle,  does  not  form  the  perfectly 
consistent  circumstanee  of  the  case.  When,  accordingly,  it 
came  to  pass,  as  it  must  in  time  have  done,  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  unavailingneas  of  the  straggle  that  we  have  been 
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imagining,  had  sncceeded  in  patting  an  end  to  sach  sort  of 
struggle ;  and  when  thence,  as  the  consequence  natural  upon  the 
cessation  of  such  utterly  gross  occupation  of  men's  endeavour 
there  had  become  engendered  a  comparatively  spiritual  endea- 
vour to  occupy  them  in  its  place:  still  we  have  no  need  to 
be  surprised  at  what  in  itself  moreover  is  so  intelligible  as 
this,  that  even  in  accompanying  the  evident  betiefit  that  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  the  struggle  implies,  there  was  the 
result  contrary  to  present  benefit  contained  in  the  fisu^t,  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  new  warfiEure's  having  become  a  ydrUual 
warfare  involved  its  being  a  warfiEure  that  was  mtensified  as 
such.  Let  us,  however,  in  order  to  balance  our  judgment 
as  to  the  general  value  of  the  change,  consider  this,  which  I 
Ihink  settles  at  once  both  the  fact  and  the  reason  for  the  fact 
of  the  general  gain  of  it: — the  very  circumstance  of  Death's 
becoming  estimated  at  this  juncture  in  the  light  that  it  did  of 
a  punishment,  with  whatever  falseness,  is  in  truth  the  express 
irruption,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  crass  solidity,  or  inoiganism, 
characterizing  the  moral,  or  rather  pre-moral  savage  nature 
that  was  carried  so  fax  forward  as  even  into  patriarchal  times, 
which  we  cannot  but  see  is  the  very  means  that  alone  could 
have  prepared  the  mollification  which  the  savageness  required. 
For  surely  it  is  plain,  that  the  taking  of  the  will  of  any 
one  man,  as  that  of  the  Patriarch  was  by  constitution  taken, 
for  the  sole  law,  or  standard  of  practical  action,  to  the  com- 
munity, was,  as  long  as  that  constitution  remained  intact,  the 
making  impossible  of  any  inner  sense  of  right.  The  veiy 
essence  of  the  constitution  was,  the  understood  acknowledg- 
ment that  punishment — or,  the  thing  which  serves  as  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  conduct, — ^was  the  pure  matter  depending 
upon  external  favour.  And  therefore  can  we  miss  seeing  how 
the  now-arriving  estimation  in  regard  to  Death  must  have 
acted  as  the  needed  correction  upon  this  coarse  xmderstandingl 
Essentially  was  the  fear  of  Death  that  which, — spiritual  fear, 
as  I  call  it, — ^no  one  will,  at  all  events,  deny  to  have  come 
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from  its  veiy  b^iimizig  into  the  world  as  an  inward  feeling.  It 
had  the  entire  difference  in  it  from  the  feeling  which  the  out- 
ward patriarchal  control  awakened,  which,  I  allege,  was  the 
source  of  the  separation  of  idea,  now  in  the  act  of  coming  into 
force,  between  the  Patriarch  and  the  dimly-discerned  Being 
who,  while  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Patriarch,  should  j^t  be  im- 
mensely different  from  him.  AU  worldly  benefit,  and  obviation 
of  eyil,  it  had  been  found,  the  Patriarch,  on  being  placated, 
both  could  and  would  bestow ;  but  here  was  an  evil,  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  Patriarch  could  not  remove  it,  the  Auto- 
crat, whoever  he  was,  of  spiritual  fate,  notwithstanding  that, — 
as  they  naturally  assumed, — ^he  could  remove  it,  if  he  would, 
nevertheless  had  made  manifest  to  them  that  he  actually  wotdd 
not  remove  it.  This,  accordingly,  was  what  constituted  the 
defining  to  them  .of  what  spiritual  {sAe  was,  as  distinguished  from 
every  other  kind  of  fate.  It  was  that  which  had  been  found 
to  be  essentially  incapabU  of  being  affected  by  external  favour 
that  should  he  obtained  in  the  same  way  that  external  favour  had 
been  hitherto  obtained;  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  intensified 
character  constantly  growing  to  the  spiritual  pain  was  that 
which  made  the  hitherto  experienced  means  of  fdleviation  seem 
more  than  ever  called  for.  For  the  express  personality  of  the 
fear  of  Death  could  not  but  cause  inmiediate  application  of 
the  mythic  notion  embodying  the  fear  to  be  made  thus: — ^*  If 
/  am  compelled  to  die,  as  I  see  that  I  am  compelled,  it  is 
because  the  spiritual  Autocrat  is  displeased  with  me, — ^with 
me,  who  as  yet  see  no  means  whatever  of  diverting  such  dis- 
pleasure I" — ^And  here,  therefore,  I  conceive,  is  the  occasion 
upon  which  the  beginning  working  of  properly  moral  considera- 
tions is  what  now  inevitably  must  have  taken  place. 

In  the  previous  section  occupied  with  the  examination  of 
the  notion  of  the  ''Fall",  we  made  so  much  way  with  our 
subject  as  just  to  mark  out,  in  a  preliminary  manner,  how  the 
adaptedness  to  actual  feeling  of  the  arrangement  which  threw 
all  the  bUune,  suspected  as  the  source  of  the  attributed  punish- 
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ment  in  the  maitery  npon  ancestors,  in  place  of  self^  was  that 
which  gaye  the  notion  footing.    Bnt  the  point  we  are  now  come 
to,  is  obvionsly  that  where  we  have  found  that  we  most  pnrsne 
that  first  position, — on  th&  one  hand,  forwards,  to  see  how  the 
mental  state  which,  for  all  the  degree  of  satisfaction  gained, 
was  still  that  of  enduring  the  actual  pain  of  the  matter,  (which 
the  theoretic  casting  off  of  hlame  had  so  slight  a  power,  if  anj, 
of  relieTing,)  hence  compelled  the  constant  working  of  the  mind 
in  the  mode  of  self-debate  respecting  it,  and  thus  led  onward  to 
the  future  development  of  the  started  religious  notion ; — on  the 
other  hand,  into  the  deeper  source  of  the  matter  which  concents 
the  rise  of  the  very  idea  of  Uame:  obviously  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  subject  of  moral  feeling.    We  have  come  to  what  I 
consider  is  the  actual  starting,  for  human  thinking,  of  the 
problem  which,  as  no  one  wiU  dispute  that  it  has  served  for 
the  occupation  of  our  moral  faculties  ever  since,  so,  I  now  say, 
was,  in  this  its  necessitated  origin,  the  veritable  cause  of  our 
ever  having  any  moral  faculties : — ^the  problem,  namely,  arinng 
out  of  the  comparison  enforced  upon  the  human  mind  between 
condition  and  what  it  comes  to  know  as  << desert".    Let  me 
therefore  continue  to  make  out  what  is  now  my  olject  to 
maintain,  as  to  how  this  idea  of  '* desert", — alt(^ether  an 
anachronism  if  conceived  as  already  existing  at  the  time  in 
question  with  us, — \m&  really  the  inevitable  fruit  of  the  fra- 
ternal contest  arrived  at  the  stage  when  the  spiritual  or  inward 
considerations  now  being  examined  began  to  operate  upon  it. 
For,  let  me  remind  the  reader,  the  Mhers  or  ancestors  upon 
whom  it  was  the  effect  of  the  beginning  religious  formation  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  spiritual  blame,  are  essentially  the 
brothers,  in  a  religious  sense,  with  whom  ihe  fraternal  contest, 
so  far  as  it  has  any  relation  to  our  present  subject,  is  in  a 
special  manner  concerned.    And  for  this  reason  is  it,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  has  come  to  be  such  unaoimity  of  feeling 
as  there  has,  in  taking  for  the  natural  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  believer  in  the  mythic  story,  the  notorious  saying 
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as  to  the  '<sonr  grapes"  which,  "the  fathers"  having  eaten, 
had  "set  the  children's  teeth  on  edge":  the  interest  of  tdf^ 
on  the  part  of  the  adopter  of  the  proverh,  lying,  as  matter 
of  conrse,  with  the  latter  of  the  parties  ooneemed.  In  this 
phrase,  I  would  say,  we  may  take  as  embodied,  the  spirit  which 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  egotistic  impiety,  belonging  to 
aU  ages,  and  found  aU  the  world  overt  It  is  the  spirit  which,  I 
maintain,  it  is  the  express  thing  that  religion,  whenever  and  in 
80  fiur  as  it  is  true  religion,  has  the  mission  to  cure ;  but  which, 
I  also  maintain,  religion  can  cure  only  throu^  the  means  I  am 
now  investigating.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  remedy  which 
nature  has  provided  for  the  meliorating  of  the  mischievously 
over-egotistic  temper  at  the  root  of  the  impiety,  is  the  mani- 
festly effectual  remedy  of  the  institution  of  the  moral  sense 
known  by  us  now  under  the  term  of  Conscience^ — though  a 
thing  of  which  Hebrews  and  Heathens  and  pre-Christians 
generally,  had  and  have,  as  I  conceive,  no  distinct  perception 
whatever. 

To  make  out  clearly,  however,  that  this  deficiency  is  an 
actual  fact,  and  of  the  kind  that  I  am  now  stating  it,  let  me  here 
avail  myself  of  the  illustration,  than  which  obviously  nothing 
could  be  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  point,  of  the  book 
of  Job :  in  which  we  have,  by  universal  acknowledgment,  one  of 
the  most  elevated,  if  not  the  most  elevated,  of  all  the  expressions 
of  early  moral  feeling  remaining  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  poem 
is  expressly  the  dealing  with  the  matter,  the  mode  of  the  dealing 
with  which,  by  my  argument,  is  the  proper  sign  of  the  exist- 
ing, or  not  existing,  of  the  moral  quality  within  the  mind  of 
the  dealer,  which  I  assert  is  the  only  means  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  rightfully.  To  make  the  truth  of  this  assertion  of 
guiding  principle,  however,  evident,  let  me,  before  we  take 
up  the  poem,  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  show 
a  little  farther  than  I  have  done,  how  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stance requiring  to  be  regarded  as  affecting  morality,  was  really 
such  as  I  have  described  it. The  enforced  comparison 
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between  condition  and  '< desert'*  which  I  conceive  was  the 
proper  cause  of  moral  growth,  has,  I  would  say,  its  primitiye 
ioefiectaalness  as  snch  quite  explained  if  we  consider, — in 
the  not-quite  but  nearly  circular  way  which  is  necessaiy  in  the 
case, — ^that  the  original  want  of  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  **  desert",  was  occasioned  thus:  namely,  from  the  fact  that 
at  first  the  comparison  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  one  between  what  self  desired  and  what  self  possessed, 
only  just  so  far  advanced  out  of  its  simplicity  as  that  there 
was  a  recognition,  barely  such,  of  fellow-beings  as  the  cause  of 
there  being  a  case  for  comparison.    Passing,  however,  beyond 
this  utter  beginning  of  the  matter, — ^if,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
effectualness  of  the  comparison  in  general,  we  consider  the 
character  of  it  at  its  opposite  extreme,  we  shall  find,  I  urge, 
the  following  inference  meeting  us,  to  guide  us  sufficingly  as  to 
what  is  every  where  the  nature  of  deficiency  in  regard  to  it, 
wherever  and  in  whatever  degree  such  deficiency  exists: — 
Whereas  in  the  state  of  high  moral  cultivation  under  which 
there  is  presumably  the  means  of  deriving  out  of  the  com- 
parison its  proper  result,  the  balance  respecting  it  is  that  in 
which  the  mind  making  it  attributes  the  greatest  of  possible 
weight  to  the  sense  of  personal  absence  of  merit,  and  the  least 
of  possible  weight  to  the  deprivations  which  form  the  personal 
grievance  (these  being,  if  primarily  those  of  circumstance,  yet 
in  by  far  the  more  prevailingly  practical  mode  those  which  are 
dependent  upon  inter-relation  with  fellow-beings) :  thus  showing 
that  the  mind  engaged  is  indeed  that  which  is  disposed  in  the 
surest  way  to  hold  its  egoism  from  being  any  impediment  to  its 
making  the  balance  the  equitable  one  that  it  ought  to  be; — ^in 
the  low  beginning  of  morality,  we  cannot  but  recognize  that 
exactly  the  contrary,  as  natural  to  the  egregious  over-import- 
ance then  possessed  by  the  egoism,  must  have  taken  place. 
That  is,  there  must  have  been  the  strongest  possible  aim  to 
exa^erate  personal  claim,  combined  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
greediness  in  regard  to  the  good  made  the  object  of  the  daim, 
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withont  there  being  the  smallest  restraint  upon  it  of  the  kind 
that  ought  to  have  been;  namely,  of  reluctance  to  commit  the 
ugnstice  of  Tirtnally  cutting  off  others  from  upholding  similar 
claim:  making  obviously  the  egoism  of  the  comparing  mind 
the  most  stringent  of  obstacles  to  equitable  comparison.  And 
thus  accordingly,  I  would  say,  does  the  lack  of  rectitude  of 
moral  judgment,  whereyer  existing,  show  itself  to  depend  always 
upon  this  same  fact,  of  whether  the  recognition  of  fellow- 
beings  in  the  case  be  a  due  recognition. ^Yery  well,  then : 

resting  upon  this  as  affording  us  really  the  true  character  of 
the  deficiency  we  are  inquiring  into,  let  us  proceed  to  the  exa- 
mining of  our  illustration. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  entire  bearing  of  this  venerable 
discussion  upon  the  ever-pending  enigma  of  Providential  in- 
equality in  the  world,  does  in  fact  testify,  at  all  events,  to  the 
then  reigning  existence  of  the  precise  hypothesis  which  it  has 
been  here  my  object  to  show  as  a  defective  one,  quite  as  much 
as  it  was  the  object  of  Jobc — ^the  hypothesis,  namely,  as  to  the 
outward  nature  of  retribution  which,  I  argue  here,  forms  the 
erroneous  assumption,  naturally  based  u](k)n  the  undue  egoism 
pertaining  to  primitive  human  nature,  which  it  is  the  express 
fonction  of  Conscience,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  instituted 
within  human  nature,  to  supersede.  My  purpose  with  the 
poem  is  therefore  this: — ^just  to  see  if  the  writer  of  it,  by  his 
management,  shows  that  he  himself  had  entered,  or  how  far, 
upon  the  recognition;  because,  if  not,  I  infer  that  we  may  see 
in  that  very  respect,  how  the  faOure  in  the  poem,  manifest  in 
modem  apprehension,  to  do  effective  justice  to  the  question  that 
occupies  it,  is  an  exhibition  of  precisely  the  need  of  a  due  moral 
sense  in  the  matter,  which  is  the  thing  that  I  am  endeavouring 

to  demonstrate. The  whole  plan  of  the  discussion  which 

makes  the  argument  of  the  book,  observe,  turns  entirely  upon 
two  questions  which  are  both  of  them  utterly  outside  of  what 
we  must  think  of  as  inner  questioning.  The  first  matter  dis- 
cussed is,  whether  Job,  in  being  afflicted  as  he  was  in  body  and 
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goods  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  was  thereby  j^oved  (as  by  the 
original  hypothesis,  taken  for  granted  by  Eliphaz  and  Bildad 
and  Zophar,  he  was  proved,)  of  being  the  conyieted  object  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord :  debated  between  Job  and  his  accasers ; — 
the  second  is  the  question,  whether,  Job  being  exonerated  from 
sach  accusation  of  having  incurred  Divine  displeasure,  the  Lord 
had  any  right  so  to  treat  him:  debated  with  the  Almighty  him- 
self. Hence,  as  to  the  first  branch  of  discussion,  the  point 
which  Job  makes  good  against  his  accusers  is  solely  that  of  his 
own  unshaken  assertion  regarding  himself.  He  exclaims,  and 
with  a  degree  of  nobleness  that  nothing  of  its  kind  (that  is, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  merely  dignified  self-confidence,)  can 
surpass,  **  God  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you :  till  I  die  I  will 
not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me  "  (xxvii.  5) : — ^although,  take 
notice,  in  conjunction  with  this  he  goes  on  to  make  the  protest, 
respecting  which  let  me  ask,  which  one  of  ourselves  is  there 
that  would  not  morally  shrink  from  tmsking  to  possess  the  sort 
of  mind  that  could  join  with  him  in  making  it? — "  My  heart '% 

he  says,  "  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live!" ^Now 

it  is  true  that  Job  is  Inade  by  the  writer  to  undergo  reproof  fcnr 
his  self-assertion  in  the  later  debate;  but  on  what  ground? — 
for  it  is  here  that  the  matter  of  our  moral  criticism  lies  con- 
centred. I  say  that  enlightened  morality  requires  us  to  recog- 
nize that  the  blame  really  incurred  by  Job,  was  that  which  was 
involved  in  his  virtual  assumption  of  being,  in  his  own  person, 
the  one  human  individual  who,  amongst  all  others,  had  at  all 
events  the  certain  right  of  being  excluded  from  consideration 
as  the  cause  of  drawing  down  misery  in  general : — seeing  that, 
in  making  his  protest  against  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  it  is 
conspicuous  that,  in  defending  himself  from  the  effect  of  their 
hypothesis,  he  does  not  deny  the  hypothesis  in  itself.  He 
makes  his  defence,  that  is,  of  the  purely  personal  and  egotistie 
sort  respecting  which  it  is  the  ofEice  of  proper  morality  to  show 
us  that  it  is  no  defence.  But  instead  of  resting  the  blame  laid 
upon  him  on  tills  ground,  the  cause  for  it  which  the  writer  makes 
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oat, — quite  irrelevant  to  the  point,  I  should  say, — is  as  if  Job 
had  drawn  it  forth  by  making  offensive  comparison,  not  between 
himself  and  fellow-beings,  bat  between  himself  and  Jehovah  1 
'<  Sorely,"  says  Eliha,  **  thou  hast  spoken  in  my  hearing, 
saying,  I  am  clean  without  transgression.  Behold,  in  this 
thou  art  not  just:  I  will  answer  thee,  that  God  is  greater  than 
man."  (zxziii.  8 — 12.)  And  in  the  same  spirit  is  made  out 
the  whole  of  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  proceedings,  forming 
the  winding  up  of  the  matter.  Because  Jehovah  is  wiser, 
purer,  and  especially  more  mighty  than  Job,  therefore  it  was 
wrong  in  Job  to  question  His  decrees: — ^whereas,  in  our  view, 
nothing  whatever  can  possibly  be  so  right,  and  so  in  every  way 
improving  and  beneficial  to  us  £»  to  question — ^in  the  sense  of 
inquiring  about — ^His  decrees !  And  as  to  Job's  manner  of  ques- 
tioning, surely,  under  the  first  debate  (however  the  writer  seems 
to  have  changed  his  intention  when  he  came  to  the  second,)  it 
was  intended  to  be  of  the  right  sort.  For  where  has  there  ever 
in  the  world  been  given  forth  an  utterance  of  the  deepest  and 
truest  spirit  of  perfect  religious  confidence  that  can  go  beyond 
the  following,  attributed  to  Job  in  that  first  debate : — '<  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him  I" — ^which  expression,  taken, 
observe,  in  connexion  with  the  immediately  succeeding  one, 
that  apparently  forms  the  matter  of  accusation  taken  hold  of 
in  the  second  debate,  surely  proves  that  the  writer  did  not 
intend  the  offensive  comparison  with  the  object  of  his  trust 
that  he  subsequently  bethinks  himself  of  to  charge  Job  with. 
When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  (xiii.  15,)  Job  adds,  "  but 
I  will  maintain  mine  own  ways  before  Him",  I  think  it  is  evident 
he  was  only  speaking,  as  in  the  other  phrase  I  have  cited,  of 
his  general  integrity  as  a  hitman  being  as  the  thing  that  neither 
God  any  more  than  man  could  justly  find  wanting  in  him; — 
and  yet  Elihu  answers  this  as  if  Job  had  been  placing  himself 
upon  a  par  with  God.  The  very  assumption  of  the  writer  in 
the  first  part  was  that  Job  was  truly  a  man  of  perfect  human 
integrity. ^And,  therefore,  the  inference  that  I  make  as  to 
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the  defectiveness  of  the  writer's  view  settles  itself  into  this : — 
his  want  of  keeping  in  his  argnment,  and  his  altogether  external 
sort  of  religion  testified  by  the  appeal  to  power  made  by  Elihn, 
are  both  of  them  the  consequence,  and  necessarily  so,  of  the 
want  of  right  distinction  as  to  how  fax  the  Providential  inequality 
complained  of,  is  indeed  that  which  human  inquisition  may 
naturally  tend  to  the  remedying  of,  and  how  far  it  may  not. 
This, — ^the  power,  I  mean,  of  remedying, — ^is  obviously  that 
which  in  itself  solely  justifies  human  inquisition.  And  I  am 
maintaining,  that  cultivated  morality  has  shown  its  power  of 
such  remedy  within  certain  limits:  while  those  limits,  when 
fixed,  are  accordingly  the  true  determining  of  what  it  is  that 
man  has  to  deal  with  as  '*  man  amongst  fellow-men**,  and  what 
he  has  to  deal  with  in  the  contrary  way  of  <'  man  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.** 

How  much,  do  we  then  ask  ourselves,  may  we  assume  that 
we  do  indeed  know,  under  our  present  power  of  estimation,  as  to 
those  limits?  Clearly  only  thus  much,  that  there  arv  such  limits. 
Where  the  true  limitation  lies,  is  exactly  what  morality,  in 
regulating  human  powers,  has  to  find  out.  But  that  there  is 
limitation,  the  very  existence  of  the  ever-pending  enigma  we 
are  contemplating  is  itself  the  evidence.  That  there  is  Provi- 
dential inequality  in  the  lots  of  men, — distribution  of  human 
lot  which  has  not  respect  to  the  sort  of  balance  between  con- 
dition and  desert  which  we  are  more  and  more  learning  to 
understand  as  ajttst  balance, — ^is  a  fact  no  one  can  doubt  about. 
The  only  question  is,  how  much  of  the  inequality  observable  to 
us  is  Providential.  What  is  such, — ^whatever,  I  should  say, 
actually  stands  tons  as  such, — ^that,  but  that  alone,  is  right- 
fully matter  to  us  of  solely  religious  trust :  of  the  implicit  trust 
expressed  by  Job.  For  in  truth  it  is  of  the  very  same  nature 
with  the  fact  of  Death.  Death  and  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
equality of  condition  are  the  two  things  that  human  beings — 
and  in  common  with  universal  beings  known  as  living  beings, — 
cannot  be  without: — nay,  that  we  have  only  to  point  to  the 
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*  nniverBal  effects  of  motion  and  rest,  to  the  varied  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  mountain  and  plain,  and  the  capricious  swell 
of  winds  and  waves,  to  show  that  nothing  whatever  in  nature 
is  absolutely  without.  And  hence  do  I  find  it  now  the  vary 
essence  needful  to  my  scheme  to  add  this  present  recognition 
to  my  former  one.  As  the  knowledge  of  Death  as  an  inevitable 
evil  appears  to  me  the  ultimate  cause  of  Religion,  so,  I  allege, 
is  the  attained  parting  off  of  what  is  inevitable  with  regard  to 
Circumstantial  Inequality  the  ultimate  cause  of  Morality. 

But  has  it  not  struck  you  how  entirely  the  criticism  I  have 
just  been  exercising  upon  what  /  call  Job's  want  of  Morality, 
is  a  close  following  out  of  the  ordinary  orthodox  criticism, 
which  shows  it  as  want  of  Christuuiity?  Christianity,  you  are 
aware,  is  what  I  am  asserHng  tm  incipient  Morality ;  and  here 
is  the  apt  check,  confirming  my  assertion.  What  is  the  con- 
dition seen  to  be  indispensable  for  the  partaking  of  the  theolo- 
gical benefit  attributed  to  Christianity,  but  that  the  candidate 
for  it  admit  that  be,  in  conmion  with  the  entire  race  of  human 
beings,  is  included  under  just  liability  to  the  charge  of  offen- 
siveness  in  the  eyes  of  Deity,  which  we  have  seen  that  Job 
repudiated?  Without  acknowledgment  of  universal  Sin,  the 
idea  of  universal  Grace  is  an  absurdity  without  meaning.  And 
the  only  difference  that  I  have  to  make  in  my  own  version 
of  the  same  idea  is  this,  that  what  theologians  call  under  the 
one  name  of  Sin,  without  making  discrimination  as  to  ability 
or  not  to  do  otherwise,  I,  with  r^ard  to  cases  like  that  of 
Job,  where  ability  was  wanting,  would  call  merely  short-coming. 
The  generalization  respecting  the  entirely  of  human  beings 
which  Christianity  realized  for  the  world,  not  having  in  Job's 
time  arrived  into  the  world,  I  find  gave  a  sufficing  veniality  to 
the  degree  of  egotistic  presumption  put  into  his  mouth,  which 
would  not  be  pardonable  under  the  moral  influence  of  the 
abstract  estimation  attained  in  our  post- Christian  times.  The 
point  of  the  rebuke  attributed  to  Elihu  in  our  day  should  be 
one  which,  instead  of  being  directed,  as  it  actually  is,  against 
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Job's  impiety,  shotdd  enlighten  him  in  this  way:  it  should* 
show  him  that  if  he  conld,  and  would,  take  his  own  case  no 
longer  personally,  bat  all-in-all  blended  np  together  with  that 
of  hmnan  beings  in  general,  he  wonld  find,  though  not  an 
absolute  justice  in  the  case,  yet  a  justice  so  much  nearer  to 
perfection  than  what  he  at  present  saw,  that  he  wonld  feel  his 
faith  authorized  in  relying  upon  it: — ^which  indeed  does,  it  is 
true,  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  his  piety  would 
hence  receive  its  needed  augmentation ;  since  the  more  it  was 
discriminating,  the  more,  certainly,  would  it  be  also  the  purer. 

For  this  comes  as  the  result  of  the  comparison  thus  made 
of  our  own  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  the  subject,  with  that 
proper  to  the  past, — ^that  we  are  now  by  means  of  it  enabled,  as 
nothing  else  would  enable  us,  to  understand  both  the  general 
difficulty  of  the  case,  and  the  peculiar  beginning  difficulty  of  it. 
The  enigma  of  Providential  inequality  exists,  as  we  have  seen, 
permanently  in  the  world,  to  be  for  ever  the  subject  in  waiting 
for  man  to  exercise  his  moral  powers  upon ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  degree  of  adequacy  to  which  he  arrives  in  his 
solution  of  it,  depends  the  degree  of  religious  harmony  in  which 
he  will  rest  ^th  regard  to  the  Ordainer  of  the  inequality: — 
this  is  the  general  view  (leaving  out,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
aU  that  main  division  of  considerations,  pertaining  to  the  fra- 
ternal confiict  in  its  properly  worldly  light,  which  remains 
outside  of  our  subject).  And  for  the  particular  beginning 
state  of  the  case  we  have  found,  that  the  false  light  resulting 
from  the  incompetence  of  the  existing  kind  of  intelligence  to 
deal  with  the  problem  sufficingly,  owes  its  falsity  to  the  ground 
that  has  been  arranged  thus :  first,  the  impression  falsely  taken 
as  to  the  outward  manner  attributed  to  providential  inflictions 
on  account  of  natural  short-comings;  secondly,  the  impression 
which  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  egoUsUc  remtance  to  believe 
that  there  was  actually  an  inward  cause  residing  in  Self,  thai 
might  justly  call  for  the  infliction  of  some  kind  of  natural 
punishment. Now,  in  our  view  of  Providence,  contrastiiig 
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^ih  this  false  primitiye  view,  ptinishment,  by  general  consent 
of  enlightened  moralists,  is  intrinsically  nothing  else  whatever 
than  the  natnral  counteraction  to  hnman  misdeeds,  consequent 
upon  human  imperfection,  which  results  in  effecting  a  degree 
of  growth  out  of  those  imperfections  ( — corresponding  with  the 
figurative  rendering  of  the  same  idea,  that  it  is  just  the  kind 
and  degree  of  punishment  which  under  a  Paternal  Director 
serves  for  carrying  on  duly  the  education  of  the  human  race — ) : 
and  being  such,  it  is  of  necessity  both  inward  and  inescapably 
personal.  For  inward  infliction  of  punishment,  the  instant 
that  it  is  inward,  cannot  by  possibility  be  mistaken,  by  the 
thought  that  recognizes  it,  as  being  that  which  can  only  be 
suffered  by  the  identical  being  that  incurs  the  liability  to  it. 
But  it  may  very  well  happen, — ^nay,  it  must  happen, — that  the 
thought  which  has  not  made  such  recognition,  but  that  remains 
80  rude  as  that  the  idea  of  outwardly-inflicted  punishment  still 
satisfies  it,  must  be  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  seeing  any 
intrinsic  reason  why  it  should  not  be  transferrable.  Outward 
punishment,  being  merely  the  matter  of  arbitrary  resentment, 
while  as  such  it  deals  only  with  committed  actions,  that  we 
have  no  need  to  count  as  part  of  ourselves,  does  not  approach 
to  touch  the  individuality  which  the  inward  punishment  of 
Conscience  specially  and  properly  does  affect.  And  therefore 
to  those  early  beings  who  knew  only  the  former  mode  of  punish- 
ment, no  such  necessity  of  intrinsic  intransferrableness  could, 
in  the  nature  of  it,  be  appreciable:  except, — ^for  this  is  the 
notable  point  in  the  case, — except  just  in  so  far  as  the  expe- 
rience forced  upon  them  by  nature  in  regard  to  Death  drove 
them  towards  the  appreciation.  Death,  by  this  time,  we  have 
seen,  they  had  come  to  know  positively  as  what  was  not  trans- 
ferrable;— and  yet  Death  hitherto  still  remained  known  to 
them  only  in  its  primitive  light  of  a  punishment: — ^here,  I  say, 
is  visible  the  means  through  which  the  better  knowledge  as  to 
the  nature  of  punishment  was  finally  to  be  wrought  out!  At 
present,  however,  is  it  not  evident  how  the  existence  of  this 
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fondamental  contradiction  within  their  ideas,  ntterly  nncom- 
prehended  as  it  was,  must  have  been  a  peipetnal  matter  of 
cogitative  action  to  them? — and  the  more,  because  of  the  (ar- 
ther  sort  of  confusion  which  was  at  the  same  time  resulting 
£rom  the  uncertain  boundary  which  I  am  now  urging  between 
the  inevitableness  belonging  to  Death  as  a  manifestly  sheer 
inevitableness,  and  that  latent  inevitableness,  quite  as  yet  nn- 
distinguishable,  which  belonged  to  the  mass  of  minor  human 
evils.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  through  our  painting  of  minor 
evils  as  a  mass,  when  we  do  so  paint  them,  that  their  inevita- 
bleness does  show  itself  in  the  similitude  with  that  of  Death 
that  it  ought  to  do :  the  particular  sorting  out  of  them,  in  the 
way  that  it  is  proper  to  moral  science  continuously  more  and 
more  to  sort  them,  is  only  a  making  out  of  the  peculiar  deffree 
of  removableness  that,  altogether  apart  from  the  character  of 
the  general  evil  of  Death,  separates  their  character  individually 
amongst  themselves.  Still,  it  is  so  clear  that  the  secondaiy 
sorting  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  the  primary,  that, 
remembering  how  the  secondary  sorting  is  moral  science,  it  is 
surely  thence  evident  how  it  may  rightly  be  represented  that 
this  latter  is  the  very  operation  towards  which  the  stiired-up 
cogitative  action  was,  even  previously  to  moral  science,  already 
tending: — although  it  is  true  that,  here  again,  the  paradox  as  to 
which  is  really  to  be  counted  the  primary  or  the  secondary  in 
the  matter,  does  and  must  occur  to  baffle  us  for  a  moment  by 
the  temporary  obscurity  it  raises.  Since  moral  evils,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  could  not  but  be  considered  severally, 
before  they  could  come  to  be  considered  in  mass,  it  would  in  a 
simple  narration  of  such  course  be  the  true  order  to  state  the 
individual  operation  as  prior  to  the  general.  But  a  simple 
narrative  is  a  different  thing  from  an  explanation ;  and  so  also 
is  individual  consideration  not  the  same  as  science.  To  turn 
individual  consideration  into  science,  a  rational  generalization 
is  required ;  and  hence  with  the  obtaining  of  the  latter,  true 
science,  as  science,  only  first  begins.    For  this  reason,  therefore. 
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was  it,  I  cu^e,  that  pre-Christian  morality  was  the  thing  that 
had  the  utter  want  of  tme  requisite  for  morality  that  it  had. 
The  human  mind,  working  its  way  onwards  towards  the  power 
of  taking  the  generalized  view  of  the  all-in-all  hlended  condi- 
tion of  human  heings,  which  without  the  Christian  generaliza- 
tion, or  one  of  similar  purport,  it  could  not  take,  had  as  yet 
no  conscious  interpretation  to  itself,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  practical  moral  efforts  that  human  conduct  was  nevertheless 
all  the  time  instinctively  carrying  on.  That  is,  men  were  being 
moral,  long  before  they  knew  of  it.  At  least,  they  only  knew 
their  own  goodness  in  the  way  that  Job  did :  they  were  able  to 
assert  it,  without  having  proof  to  give  of  it. 

Let  me,  however,  take  up  the  thread,  that  I  have  dropped 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cogitative  action  proceeded.  The 
following  is  the  inference  that  I  draw  out  respecting  it: — Since 
moral  evils,  considered  severally,  by  pre-scientific  men,  had  to 
them  this  aspect,  that,  while  plainly  removable  for  the  most 
part,  they  could  not  help  thence  appearing,  so  far  as  there  was 
absence  of  any  hitherto  showing  of  experience  to  the  contrary, 
presumably  univenaUy  such, — ^this,  I  say,  could  not  but  cause 
in  the  minds  of  the  original  speculators  the  idea  that  in  Death 
itself,  being  the  punishment  that  it  was,  there  must  be  in 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  punishment,  notwithstanding  the 
conviction  wrought  out  as  to  its  corporeal  part,  still  by  the 
nature  of  it  an  actual  community  with  all  that  they  had 
known  respecting  judicial  suffering  in  their  habitual  worldly 
experience  of  it:  and  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  was 
capable  of  being  obviated  through  the  ordinary  and  natural 
means  of  filial  flattery  and  brotherly  contention.  Here  then . 
we  come  back  to  our  proper  ground.  We  see  how  there  was 
thus  engendered  ( — to  paint  the  normal  condition,  as  we 
may,  most  forcibly,  by  showing  the  abuses  to  which  it  was 
liable, — )  the  constant  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  towards  the 
impiety  which  would,  if  it  dared,  murmur  against  the  Maker  in 
language  such  as  this : — ^I  am  a  better  man  than  my  neighbours, 
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and  yet  I  know  that  if  I  do  not  pay  sufficient  bribe  I  am  likely 
to  be  treated  now,  in  this  matter  of  spiritual  punishment,  as 
of  all  other  kinds  of  punishment,  worse  than  they  are  treated : — 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  greater  urgency  of  fra- 
ternal jealousy  made  now  to  pervade  the  constant  fraternal 
struggle,  to  which  the  depth  of  the  motive  gave  its  own  viru- 
lence.   ( ^For,  if  it  be  here  thought  of  as  an  objection, — ^as 

it  may  naturally,— ^that  this  supposition  of  escaping  suffering  by 
throwing  it  upon  others,  implies  the  assumption  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  suffering  that  was  fixed  to  be  undergone:  I 
answer  that  this  assumption  was  one  which,  even  previously  to 
all  ^philosophy,  must  have  formed  part  of  the  character  of  the 
Divine  Abstraction,  whose  abstracting  had  been  gained  through 
the  sign  of  his  implacable  wrathfulness  suspected  as  manifested 

in  the  fact  of  Death. )    These  two  modes  of  intrinsioally 

wrong  feeling  then  being  in  action,  is  it  not  however  clear  that  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  very  much  the  greater  stress, — ^nay,  almost 
the  sole  stress, — ^must  have  been  in  the  beginning  laid  upon 
the  latter  of  them? — ^for  this  reason.  However  the  individual 
might  have  set  himself  to  the  endeavour  to  gain  his  end  by  the 
placating  of  the  Divine  wrath  in  the  matter,  we  know  that  he 
must  have  failed  of  obtaining  result.  Not  any  sign  can  have 
come  to  him  to  tell  him  that  the  Divine  Being  was  so  well- 
disposed  to  him  on  account  of  his  homage,  as  that  either 
ordinary  human  evils  should  manifestly  be  averted  from  him, 
or  that  he  should  obtain  positive  assurance  that  spiritual  evil, 
such  as  he  dreaded,  should  be  in  future  averted  from  him. 
And  therefore  the  result  must  have  been  to  fall  back  where  at 
least  some  degree  of  ostensible  benefit  was  obtainable :  namely, 
in  the  fighting  of  the  matter  out  with  fellow  human  beings. 

This,  then,  let  us  take  as  the  making  out  of  the  case  that  a 
little  while  ago,  (at  p.  826,)  I  said  was  the  preparing  of  the 
matter  for  which  the  principle  there  set  forth  was  in  requisition : 
the  principle,  namely,  as  to  the  inherent  mode  of  working  per- 
taining to  the  frutemal  struggle.    Let  us  now,  therefore,  take 
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up  that  principle,  and  the  task  before  ufl  is  the  following: — ^we 
have  now,  that  is,  to  go  on  to  consider  what  will  be  the  aspect 
of  the  straggle,  nnder  its  now  described  spiritual  phase,  re- 
garded as  carried  on  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  called  the 
peculiar  root,  or  inherent  source,  of  the  fraternal  conflict, 
which  I  have  defined  as  ^Uhe  Murement  of  aelf'scuynfice.** 

With  this  principle  for  a  basis,  I  urge  there  is  no  paradox 
at  all,  however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  in  what 
I  am  now  going  to  adduce  as  really  afibrding  a  natural  expla- 
nation that  may  suffice  us,  in  r^ard  to  the  great  matter  of 
Christianity  at  present  our  subject.  Vicarious  Suffering,  we 
have  seen,  is  a  thing  essentially  demanded  by  Nature  some- 
where.  It  is  a  fact  laid  down  in  the  very  constitution  of  things 
that,  out  of  the  entire  number  of  human  beings,  some  there 
must  be  to  whom  there  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  the  fa;te  to 
encounter  evil  that  is  on  behalf  of  others.  And  this  being  so, 
why  should  we  find  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  the  very 
same  quality  that  in  all  inferior  cases  has  grown  out  of  the 
presence  of  similar  emergency, — ^namely,  that  which  induces 
the  resolute  facing  of  the  difficulty  that  cannot  be  fled  from, — 
must  here  of  necessity  both  haye  sprung  forth,  and  have  tended 
to  similar  result?  If  Courage,  which  is  the  noblest  of  active 
qualities  that  we  have,  has  manifestly  in  lower  cases  of  phy- 
sical danger  developed  itself  out  of  the  Cowardice  which  is  the 
basest,  so  as  to  give  that  very  character  vaguely  esteemed,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  an  even  '*  disinterested"  love  of  the  encoun- 
tering of  the  danger  **  for  its  own  sake'*, — ^why,  I  now  ask, 
may  we  not  feel  it  natural  that  Spiritual  Courage,  the  noblest 
kind  of  that  noblest  quality,  may  have  had  corresponding 
derivation :  provided — ^for  here  is  the  limitation  that  the  frus- 
trating character  proper  to  all  connected  with  Religion  again 
enforces  upon  us, — ^provided  we  make  the  due  allowance  which 
the  variation  in  the  matter  calls  for?  I  do  not  say,  observe, 
that  I  conceive  it  possible  that  the  human  feeling  which  in  the 
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beginning  was  the  desire  to  make  others  suffer  for  self,  was 
that  which  could  so  perfectly  reverse  itself  as  to  become  the 
desire  to  suffer  for  them: — ^for  this  is  a  snpposition  which 
the  egoism  indispensable  to  the  individnalitj  of  hnman  beings 
puts  out  of  the  question.  I  merely  assert  that  it  must,  in 
simple  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  things,  tend  towards 
such  reversal.  And  in  both  of  these  facts,  that  of  the  tendency, 
and  that  of  the  stoppage  to  the  tendency,  when  they  are  com- 
bined, do  I  find, — ^as  let  me  now  show, — ^that  which  I  consider 
accounts  for  the  hitherto  religious  theory  of  the  case. 

To  understand  what  Courage  is,  in  whichever  department 
it  lie,  physical  or  spiritual,  we  need  to  look  at  it  in  its  very 
lowest  appearance  in  the  animal  nature:  that  is,  much  below 
the  existence  of  man.  And  here  I  think  it  must  be  owned, — 
in  proof  of  my  assertion  that  Courage  properly  springs  out  of 
the  very  extremity  of  Fear, — ^that,  notwithstanding  Courage's 
being  the  essentially  masculine  quality  it  is,  the  truest  exhi- 
bition of  its  presence  in  the  brutish  nature,  perhaps  the  only 
true  exhibition,  is  the  feminine  case  of  the  mother  brute  defend- 
ing her  young.  And  if  this  be  so,  we  have  exactly  the  maimer 
of  the  production  of  the  quality  which  I  am  theorizing  for. 
The  lion  or  wolf  that,  conscious  of  his  own  capability  of  suc- 
cessfal  contention,  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  '*  fighting  for  its  own 
sake,"  which  I  have  assigned  as  the  indication  of  the  purely 
firatemal  element,  cannot  be  thought  of  by  us  as  therein  pro- 
perly showing  Courage.  To  the  raising  of  the  former  into  this 
character,  we  all  feel  there  is  required  to  be  present  some  motive 
of  the  uncontentious  or  affective  sort, — ^which  by  my  theory  is  a 
beginning  crossing  of  the  fraternal  conflict  by  the  parental, — 
necessary  to  give  it  its  due  development.  And  hence  the  esti- 
mation as  to  true  bravery,  in  opposition  to  merely  toitiah 
bravery,  which  we  accord  to  the  behaviour  of  the  brute  mother. 
While  actually  engaged  in  nursing  her  young,  there  is  indeed 
the  necessity  in  the  case,  in  the  first  instance,  which,  seeing 
that  she  cannot  fly  from  attack  made  upon  her,  causes  it  to  be 
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her  only  resonrce  that  she  attack  in  turn;  and  therefore  so  far 
there  is  no  proper  Courage  in  question.  But  when  the  growth 
of  the  young  has  so  far  advanoed,  as  that  physically  she  might 
leave  them  if  she  wonld,  though  affectiyely  she  is  still  unahle 
to  do  so,  the  degree  of  what  we  must  count  as  voluntariness 
has  commenced,  which  at  once  exalts  the  merely  re-actionary 
movement  of  self-defence  into  the  genuine  character  required. 
Here  therefore  is  the  indication  that  we  have  to  follow  throughout. 
The  manner  of  the  rising  of  Courage  out  of  its  lowest  mode 
into  its  highest,  is  always  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
inducing  motive  to  its  exercise :  the  elevation  to  which  it  in  any 
case  attains,  heing  always  such  in  proportion  as  that  motive — 
never  an  absolutely  selfish  motive,  since  ]£  iibe  so,  the  quality 
is  not  Courage, — becomes  farther  and  farther  removed  from 
absolute  selfishness,  though  also  in  the  nature  of  things  pre- 
vented from  being  ever  absolutely  removed  from  selfishness: 
this  latter  extreme  being  that  which  as  much  implies  a  super- 
human, or  Divine  character  in  its  possession,  as  pure  spirit  of 
contention  implies  the  sub-human.  And  this  certain  character 
in  the  extreme  cases  helps  us  towards  the  assorhnent  which 
forms  our  present  point  in  relation  to  the  midway  distinction: 
namely,  the  characteristic  which  really  separates  Courage  of 
the  Spiritual  sort  from  the  Physical.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  the  increasing  abstractness  asserted  for  the  needed 
affective  element  in  the  case,  shows  the  requisite  gradualness  in 
the  coming  on  of  the  spiritual  character: — ^there  is  no  unna- 
turahiess  in  attributing  even  to  the  most  savage  of  human 
beings  a  willingness  to  encounter  even  the  agony  of  spiritual 
terror  itself,  when  this  should  be  called  for  on  behalf  of  fellow- 
beings  occupying  the  closest  of  domestic  relations  to  self: — and 
so  on,  advancing  perpetually  in  its  quality,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable how  the  more  generous  nature  constantly  arriving  to 
it  would  show  itself  in  the  being  willing  to  die,  and  to  suffer 
generally,  more  and  more  on  behalf  of  beings  less  closely  and 
personally  associated  with  self.    But  still  there  occurs  here,  as 
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ever  in  similar  cases,  the  need  dwelt  upon  in  the  last  section, 
of  the  coming  on  of  a  crisis  in  the  accnmnlation  of  improve- 
ment. There  inevitably  comes  on,  as  the  proper  necessity 
consta&t  every  where  in  hnman  intelligence,  the  period  where 
accumulative  effects  have  brought  on  the  preparation  for  receiv- 
ing a  character  hitherto  foreign  to  them,  which  the  instant  it  is 
received,  and  of  necessity  with  special  suddenness  of  receptiooy 
converts  the  particularized  improvement  into  that  which  ia 
oppositively  general.  And  here,  accordingly,  comes  the  mode 
of  special  alteration  to  Courage  thus : — ^All  at  once,  when  the 
power  of  extending  generosity  to  associated  beings  had  gone  as 
far  as  it  could  go,  the  conception  as  to  the  totaUty  of  human 
beings  which  otherwise  was  coming  on  in  the  intellectual 
department  of  human  nature,  (therein  foreign  to  the  emotive,) 
could  not  help  darting  into  collision  with  it,  and  therein  creatmg 
image  as  to  the  at-all-events-conceivability,  of  generosity  of  the 
extreme  and  utterly  impersonal  kind  which  would  convey  wil- 
lingness to  die  on  behalf  of  any  and  of  every  body; — ^while  this 
image,  being  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  prevented  from  • 
being  realized  by  human  egoism,  would  thence  of  necessity  be 
restricted  to  being  a  merely  id^  or  religious  image. 

When  it  happens,  as  I  am  not  in  the  least  denying  that  it 
does  happen,  that  the  most  noble  kind  of  men  show  that  they 
are  able  to  die,  not  only  for  fellow-beings,  but  even  for  the 
purely  impersonal  matter  of  abstract  Truth, — observe  that  I 
consider  even  this  to  be  a  case  where  personally  emotive  feeling 
is  still  not  wanting,  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  range  of  what  I 
am  required  by  this  theory  to  admit  as  possible.  For  such 
instances  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  degree  of  martyrdom,  are  always 
found  to  be  the  effect  of  the  high  enthusiasm  which  I  take  to 
represent  precisely  the  final  character  which  the  crisis  now  in 
question  brings  with  it,  or  at  all  events  is  luiturally  preparatory 
to.  By  that  crisis,  the  Courage  which  would  only  act  under 
physical  inducement  towsxds  particular  beings,  is  suddenly  con- 
verted into  Courage  that  can  act  upon  general  inducement; — 
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which  however,  in  consequence  of  the  frustration  naturally  (or 
Divinely)  imposed  upon  human  natare,  is  at  that  point  trim- 
cated,  as  to  man's  power  of  fnlfilling  it»  into  the  Beligioas  Ideal 
whose  character  is  thence,  ohserve,  itself  also  restricted  as  such 
by  the  implication  of  the  case  thus: — ^it  forms,  namely,  that 
which,  in  standing  ever  before  him  as  a  thing  to  be  admired, 
may  indeed,  under  occurrence  of  momentary  exaltation  such 
as  actually  possesses  the  religious  character,  be  even  partially 
realized  by  him;  while  still  it  remains  none  the  less  a  thing 
that  can  never  be  wholly  realized,  and  in  the  habitual  temper 

of  life  not  at  all  realized,  but  only  held  as  an  Ideal. ^And 

is  not  this  an  effect,  I  would  ask,  as  manifestly  true  ux  the 
case  of  us  who  have  stripped  our  Ideal  of  its  origiQally  concrete 
embodiment,  as  it  was  true  to  those  who  could  never  think 
of  Vicarious  Satisfaction  otherwise  than  as  afforded  by  the 
theological  representation  of  it? 

The  god-like,  and  not  human,  character  represented  by 
Christianity  as  residing  within  Christ,  let  us  reflect,  was  this : 
that  one  individual  man  undertook  in  his  own  person  to  sufBar 
the  entire  amount  of  spiritual  evil,  as  such,  that  required  to 
befall  the  entire  number  of  men.  Very  well:  then  I  would 
assert  of  this  representation,  that  the  only  way  in  which  it 
differed  from  the  natural  fdlfilling  of  the  actual  demand  of  the 
case,  was,  as  hitherto,  the  mode  of  miraculous  exaggeration 
given  to  it,  which  by  us  may  so  iimocuously  be  separated  from 
it.  It  18  the  natural  demand  of  the  case,  that  each  several 
man  out  of  the  number  of  men  should  have  a  brother-man 
willing  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  burden  that  each 
several  man  ought  to  carry;  and  some  out  of  the  number  of 
men  do  occasionally,  and  in  a  measure,  find  such  substitute; 
and  therefore  the  miraculous  satisfaction  devised  to  meet  the 
general  need;  is  miraculous, — ^that  is  to  say,  naturally  impos- 
sible,— not  because  the  satis&ction  is  of  a  wrong  kind,  but 
solely  because  the  quality  and  amount  of  it  is  exaggerated 
beyond  the  power  of  human  frdfilment.    ( — <<  Scarcely  for  a 
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righteoos  man  will  one  die !" — )  So,  the  effeet  of  cnliore  which 
we  have  been  contemplating  as  leading  onward  the  savage 
disposition  out  of  its  pnmitiYe  state  of  spiritnal  cowardice 
into  a  state  of  partial  spiritoal  courage,  if  deprived  of  its 
minuteness  of  gradual  attainment,  would  be  in  like  manner 
miraculous:  as,  suppose  that  we  should  imagine  the  absurdity 
of  a  savage  man  saying,  as  the  effect  of  sudden  deliberation, 
''  Because  my  brother  wLQ  not  suffer  for  me,  therefore  I  will 
'^  face  the  difficulty,  and  forthwith  conquer  the  difficulty  by  suffer- 
ing mortally  for  him."  But  the  special  fact  of  the  case  is,  that 
the  very  imagining  of  miraculous  effect,  which  religious  imagery 
is,  constitutes  the  realizing  of  un-miraculous,  or  natoral  effect! 
And  the  illustration — the  demonstrative  illustration, — of  this 
lies  in  the  constant  efforts  towards  this  sort  of  moral  idealiza- 
tion, that  history  shows  us  have  in  fact  proved  themselves 
quite  upon  a  par,  in  point  of  frequency  and  degree  of  success, 
with  the  beginning  efforts  at  intellectually  dermatic  idealization. 
The  primitive  Saviours  which  sprang  up  under  names  such  as 
those  of  Hercules,  Osiris,  or  Prometheus,  are,  I  conceive,  to  be 
regarded  as  frustrated  attempts  of  the  veiy  same  sort,  and 
frustrated  for  the  very  same  reason,  as  those  we  have  latdy 
been  considering  as  aimed  towards  the  forming  of  a  true  theory 
of  Deity : — these  Grecian  efforts  for  the  obtaining  of  a  sufficing 
Mediator  being  the  proper  counterpart  to  the  Hebrew  effort  to 
obtain  a  sufficing  Trinity.  For,  I  argue,  the  exact  cause  of 
failure  in  the  latter  case,  was  in  action  to  the  Grecians  in  the 
present  case.  The  Grecian  heroes,  namely,  were  as  much 
too  local  in  their  sphere,  and  too  concrete  in  their  object 
of  mediation,  really  to  fdlfil  the  work  of  Mediation,  as  the 
Hebrew  Messiah  was  m  like  manner  too  limited  to  fulfil  the 
character  of  the  true  Son  of  the  Father,  which  should  indeed 
have  served  to  make  the  Son  a  Divine  Son,  and  the  Father 
a  true  Father;  —  and  for  source  of  the  injurious  localism 
and  concreteness  in  the  present  moral  ground,  corresponding 
with  the  source  of  intellectual  failure,  there  is  still  here  the 
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identical  matter  of  the  spirit  of  ezelusiveness,  shown  by  the 
Grecians  in  their  notorious  ignoring  of  the  barbarian  world, 
outside  the  estimated  bounds  of  mediatorial  salvation,  that 
corresponded  with  the  Hebrew  ignoring  of  the  world  counted 
as  the  Gentile  world.  A  local  Saviour  was  of  necessity  a 
chiefly  worldly  and  political  Saviour,  wherever  and  whenever 
thought  of.  The  object  of  his  mediation  must,  as  its  rule, 
be  restricted  to  the  removal  of  temporal  evils,  and  especially 
be  in  ordinary  limited  to  the  mere  work  of  deliverance  from 
human  tyrannical  oppression.  The  isolated  cases  when  an 
Orpheus  regained  his  Euridice  from  the  clutches  of  Death, 
or  an  Admetus  received  back  his  heroic  substitute  from  the 
shades,  were  instances  of  high  poetical  exception  to  the  rule; 
and  even  as  such  lay  still  within  the  bounds  of  immediately 
personal  motives  as  the  acting  ones.  But  a  real  generalization, 
abstract  to  the  degree  required,  neither  was  ever  suggested  by 
Grecian  thought,  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be,  while 
any  restriction  at  all  remained  as  to  either  the  extent  or  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  the  idea.  And  therefore,  here  again  we 
find  ourselves,  I  urge,  just  as  we  did  in  the  last  section,  at  the 
point  which  shows  us  the  significance  of  the  great  Providential 
union  taking  place  between  the  nationalized  conceptions  in  the 
case :  accounting  here,  as  there,  for  the  serviceable  imagining  of 
miracle,  notwithstanding  its  having  really  no  existence.  For 
let  the  Grecian  feeling  as  to  the  moral  demand  of  the  case 
have  gone  on,  as  it  must  have  done,  gradually  enlarging  and 
improving  itself  in  proportion  as  Grecian  civilization  extended, 
still,  I  repeat,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
civilization  that  can  be  rested  upon,  as  explaining  the  imme- 
diately-astounding change  that  notoriously  did  take  place  in  the 
world  when  the  notion  of  the  perfectly  Divine  Mediator  broke 
upon  it ; — and  yet,  the  extraordinary  method  of  such  civilization, 
as  displayed  in  the  manner  of  crisis  here  asserted, — ^by  the  con- 
currence, namely,  of  ready-made  notions  prepared  severally  on 
the  part  of  the  distinct  nations  to  fall  in  with  one  another, — 
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does,  I  conceive,  sufficiently  explain  it: — ^though  not,  indeed, 
it  is  trne,  with  full  adequacy,  until  we  further  take  in  the 
considerations  which  will  have  to  be  added  into  the  acconnt  in 
the  section  which,  by  our  plan,  yet  remains  to  complete  our 
examination.  Thus  much  we  may  at  all  eyents  see  distinctly, 
that  the  stride  made  suddenly  from  the  restricted  notion  of 
the  concrete  Deliverer  into  that  of  the  purely  abstract  Deli- 
verer, was  one  that  of  a  certainty  was,  naturally  coincident 
with  the  change  of  attribute  brought  about  in  the  Hebrew 
Messiah,  when  the  idea  of  the  latter  became  developed  into 
that  of  Deity. 

But  this  completing  of  our  estimation  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  union,  and  the  peculiar  realization  of  principle  thenoe 
afforded,  has,  let  us  well  observe,  a  manifestness  of  effect  as 
to  the  result  of  the  union,  that  we  must  accordingly  not  £eu1  to 
add  to  the  merely  one-sided  estimation  of  that  result,  which 
was  aU  that  in  the  last  section  we  could  reach  to.  I  mean,  as 
to  the  ''causative  power  in  dogmatic  forms  of  bringing  about 
moral  effects"  (p.  293),  which  even  in  regard  to  the  bare 
dogmatic  outline  of  theorization  as  to  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Christ,  I  said  was  already  discemibly  at  work  in  creating  for 
men  the  general  sense  of  common  nature  amongst  them,  without 
which,  it  is  plain,  proper  Morality,  as  I  have  since  been  urging, 
has  no  possibility  of  true  foundation.  But  now  that  to  the 
dogmatic  outline  we  are  adding  the  dogmatic  filling  up  of 
the  outline,  which  consists  in  making  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity  also  the  Mediator  in  respect  of  human  transgres- 
sions, the  moral  effect  gained  by  the  generalizing  personification 
is  such  as  has  been  all  along  too  evident  to  have  been  ever 
missed  by  the  minds,  of  whatever  sort,  that  have  contemplated 
it.  For  the  Ideal  Conception,  here  painted  forth  in  concrete 
colouring,  of  the  General  Substitute  who  should  actually  be  that 
fulfiller  of  every  man's  personal  need,  to  be  which  in  even  any 
case  the  consciousness  of  man  in  general  told  him  was  possible 
to  men  only  ^en  under  influence  of  an  utterly  exceptioDAl 
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and  momentary  dutbnrst  of  special  enthusiasm,  was  that  which, 
as  it  could  not  but  be  a  welcome  representation,  so  could 
not  help  also  drawing  forth  the  warm  and  loving  admiration  of 
men  towards  it; — and  this  is  what  all  of  us  know  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  imitation  in 
ourselves  in  regard  to  it.  To  set  forth  the  efficacy  to  such  end 
of  the  Ideal  of  the  spirit  of  Self-Sacrifice,  presented  to  Chris- 
tians in  their  notion  of  the  model  man  Christ  Jesus,  has  been 
the  object  carried  out  so  fully,  and  even  so  over-fuUy,  by 
Ch]:i8tian  expounders, 'that  nothing  indeed  remains  necessary 
to  be  said  about  it; — except,  as  always,  to  insist  upon  the 
difference  I  am  now  making :  which  in  this  case  is,  you  observe, 
that  /  am  crediting  the  dogmatic  symbol  with  having  actually 
created  the  sense  as  to  what  Self-Saczifice  means,  which  they 
credit  it  with  having  only  availed  itself  of.  I  am  supposing, 
yon  perceive,  all  along,  that  men  who  possessed  the  human 
nature  that  cotdd  only  exist  previous  to  the  forming  of  the 
Christian  generalizations,  were  as  such  blindly  and  egotistically 
pursuing  nothing  but  their  own  selfish  benefit  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters ;  while  the  instant  that  they  had  begun  thus  to  generalize, 
they  learnt — ^I  mean,  they  were  set  in  the  way  of  learning, — 
how  spiritual  benefit,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  could  only  be 
procured  by  pursuing  it  with  not  exclusive  selfishness.  And 
the  bringing  about  of  this  could  only  be  through  the  extension 
of  brotherly  feeling,  such  as  it  already  existed,  into  what  was 
of  right  deserving  to  be  counted  brotherly  Love.  Brotherly 
Love,  remember,  just  as  much  as  we  have  seen  Filial  Love  to 
be,  (p.  281 ,)  is  Love  of  abstract  sort ; — it  is  Love,  therefore,  which 
is  wrought  out,  in  express  contrariety  to  Love  of  the  instinctive 
sort,  through  incessant  conflict  with  self-ism,  of  the  truest 
contentious  sort!  Sore  fighting  with  personal  desire  for  easy 
immunity  from  evil  must  there  be,  before  an  individual  with 
his  unrootable  inborn  Love  of  Self  within  him,  can  come  to 
love,  in  any  true  or  direct  sense,  those  whose  very  existence 
impels  the  working  of  that  constant  instinct!    But  from  the 
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very  first  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  abstract  Love — ^hardly 
other  than  concretely- selfish  Love, — ^that  was  directed  towards 
the  supposed  Saviour  of  Self,  who,  in  being  a  Sayiour,  was  at 
the  same  time  removed  from  all  question  of  being  in  any 
way  the  rival,  that  a  properly  feUow-man  would  have  been. 
And  the  beginning  of  the  better  sort  of  Love,  the  turning-point 
being  thus  effectually  helped  over,  led  on  naturally  to  also  its 
own  effectual  bettering.  As  men  begin  by  loving,  instinctively, 
any  being  whatever  that  serves  them:  so  they  cannot  help 
ending  by  loving  reflectively  ( — ^and  a  religious  idealization,  we 
remember,  is  an  emotional  refiection, — )  the  beings  that  thej 
themselves  are  able  to  serve :  the  religious  idealization  carrying 
on  the  love  experienced  for  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natural 
father,  to  the  beings  who,  together  with  self,  are  supposed  the 
object  of  that  ideal  being*B  love.  Neither,  after  all,  is  even 
this  abstractly-produced  love  any  thing  really  inconsistent  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  self-ism  that  solely  constituted  the  instinctive 
sort;  as  we  may  see  if  we  state  the  same  fact  thus: — ^The 
perception  of  having  a  common  Saviour,  and  a  common 
duty  of  imitating  that  Saviour,  with  those  who  were  not 
brothers  according  to  the  mode  of  corporeal  ties,  enforced  their 
becoming  such  in  the  finer  mode  of  now  innermost  sympathy; 
since  however,  and  wherever,  sympathy  is  awakened,  there  of 
necessity,  as  long  as  rivalship  continues  to  be  prevented  from 
interfering,  love  must  follow. 


Duty: — a  word  has  been  forced  upon  me  here  for  which 
there  has  been  no  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  examination 
before  I  And  why  is  it  so  now,  except  from  the  cause  into  the 
nature  of  which  I  am  expressly  inquiring?  Duty  is  the  idea 
which  by  inevitable  association  falls  to  be  coincident  in  the 
mind  with  that  of  Sin:  it  is  the  correlative  idea  of  Sin.  And 
I  conceive  that  the  entrance  into  the  mind  of  the  sense  of  Bin, 
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not  existing  there  before,  was  indeed  brought  about  in  the  way 
just  intimated:  namely,  as  the  consequence  of  this  same  recog- 
nition taking  place,  at  once  of  there  being  such  a  thing  in 
conceivable  possibility  as  the  Vicarious  undertaking  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  (shown  in  the  ideal  exemplar  of  the  Saviour), 
and  of  there  being  an  actual  possibility  of  in  some  measure 
carrying  personally  out  such  undertaking  (testified  by  the  now 
fraternal  sentiment  entertained  amongst  the  followers  of  that 
Saviour) ;  which  two  possibilities  combined  produced  the  sense 
of  the  Duty  of  so  undertaking. 

Let  us  suppose — in  order  to  feel  the  very  depth  of  the 
matter, — ^that  it  had  been  within  the  nature  of  things  that 
there  should  have  been  a  condition  laid  out  for  men,  in  which 
every  individual  should  receive  from  Providence  the  exact 
degree  of  well-being  conformable  to  his  functions  for  profiting 
by  well-being : — could  any  moral  sense  in  such  case,  I  entreat 

you  to  consider,  ever  have  come  to  arise  within  men? No 

one,  indeed,  has  ever  attempted  to  show  that  it  could ;  because 
hitherto  it  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  been  miraculously 
imparted : — miraculously  imparted,  that  is,  if  not  (as  supposed 
by  the  orthodox,)  at  the  hour  of  conversion,  yet  at  all  events  at 

the  hour  of  birth. ^But,  with  the  existing  fact  of  Providential 

inequality  taken  into  the  account,  see  with  me  if  indeed  the 
rise  of  the  moral  sense  is  not  most  plainly  accountable  for ! 

Consider  what  has  uniformly  been  the  character  of  the 
working  of  human  endeavour  of  the  moral  sort,  and  what, 
I  ask  you,  b  it  possible  to  see  in  it  other  than  a  persistent 
turning  upon  this  one  identical  point:  an  effort  to  remove  ego- 
tistic discomfort, — constantly  kept  alive  by  the  inequality, — 
which,  although  attended  by  partial  success  in  progressively 
alleviating  the  discomfort,  is  naturally  incapable  of  reaching  to 
remove  the  source  of  it?  At*  first,  as  I  have  been  pointing 
out,  the  human  mind  could  only,  in  its  infant  helplessness, 
look  to  have  the  cause  of  its  uneasiness  outwardly  and  bodily 
taken  away,  by  whoever  it  was  that  had  placed  it  in  the 
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position  of  torment.  Bnt  having  tried  to  get  it  thus  removed 
by  all  the  means  of  cries  and  bribes  yet  thought  of  as  within  its 
power,  what  else  could  it  do  than  try  what  should  presumably 
be  more  effective  means : — ^that  is,  what  else  could  it  do  than 
try  to  help  itself  in  the  matter  ?  And  this  was  the  drawing  oat 
of  its  inner  strength.  Did  it  not  amount,  in  fact,  to  what  mua 
have  been  felt  of  in  this  way: — That  help  of  God,  which  it 
had  been  proved  was  not  to  be  had  for  man*s  asking,  and  which 
therein  had  however  these  two  possible  causes  for  the  denial, 
either  that  God  would  not,  or  that  He  could  not  grant  it, — ^was 
it  not  the  plainly  advisable  coui^se  to  experiment  upon  as  to 
whether  it  lay  within  man*s  own  power  ?  ( — Observe,  I  entreat 
you,  the  painfulness  of  self-contradiction  which  the  theological 
dilemma  evidently  contains :  the  shock  to  pious  instinct  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  attribute  of  All-Power  and  All-Goodness 
in  God,  that  in  no  way  can  in  both  cases  be  avoided. — )  Bnt 
the  very  fact  of  man's  thus  arriving  to  conceive,  that  it  was  a 
work  properly  to  be  undertaken  by  himself  to  try  and  remove 
the  effect  of  Providential  inequality  that  weighed  upon  him, 
was,  I  repeat,  equivalent  to  the  finding  that  such  undertaking 
was  his  Duty. 

The  diflSiculty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  our  present  under- 
standing of  the  subject — the  difficulty,  I  would  say,  that  must 
of  necessity  prevent  this  present  explanation,  even  if  it  6^  the 
true  one,  from  making  itself  immediately  obvious  as  such, — 
is,  as  always,  of  the  two  kinds  needing  to  be  remembered  as 
inevitable :  first,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  our  entering  into  what 
could  have  been  the  first  glimmering  sense  of  Duty  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  a  new  sense,  which  I  need  not  now,  flEurther  than 
I  have  done,  dwell  upon ;  and  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  our  now 
comprehending  at  once  the  change  that  has  come  about  in  our 
present  sense,  compared  with  that  original  sense,  which  I  must 

and  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  more  upon. To  many 

persons, — to  most  persons  who  have  not  already  spent  much 
thought  upon  the  subject, — it  must  appear  that  I  have,  in  my 
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present  assortment  of  the  respective  bearings  of  the  notions 
of  Sin  and  Daty,  been  bringing  together  ideas  so  far  out  of 
obvions  connexion  with  one  another,  that  mnch  rather  they 
wonld  need  to  be  placed  as  essentiaUy  opposed  to  one  another. 
I  mean,  in  this  way:  that,  as  to  the  especial  point  of  the 
matter,  the  stating,  as  I  have  done,  the  sense  of  Duty  to  be 
the  natural  fruit  of  what  to  the  enlightened  moral  feeling  of  the 
present  day  appears  so  entirely  opposite  to  the  sense  of  Duty 
as  that  of  possible  Substitution  of  Merit  does,  has  the  necessary 
aspect  of  being  a  statement  of  self-condemned  irrationality. — 
Now,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  I  will  not  o£fer  the  mere  theoretical 
reply,  supplied  as  ever  by  my  principle,  that  the  natural  mode 
of  all  growth  is  that  it  is  obtained  by  the  working  of  influences 
that  are  contraries.  It  is  the  immediately  personal  sort  of 
appeal  that  I  would  rather  rest  upon ;  and  it  is  thus  therefore 
that  I  desire  to  put  the  case.  You  say,  as  let  me  represent 
your  objection, — for  let  me  suppose  myself  now  addressing 
one  of  those  rationalistic  moralists  who,  like  myself,  has  aban- 
doned all  belief  whatsoever  as  to  any  actual  validity  in  the 
realistic  doctrine  of  Atonement,  held  according  td  the  mode  of 
orthodox  Christians; — you  say  that  the  idea  of  Substituted 
merit  and  Vicarious  suffering  is  utterly  alien  to  your  own 
moral  feeling;  that  your  Conscience  rejects  it,  and  owns  nothing 
which  corresponds  in  any  way  to  any  sense  of  need  for  it.  Yon 
say  that,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  are  you  from  feeling  any 
need  of  extraneous  Atonement  for  the  short-comings  in  respect 
of  Duty,  of  which  nevertheless  you  are  continually  so  deeply 
and  regretfully  conscious  in  yourself,  that  you  have  not  actually 
the  slightest  impulse  towards  requiring  that  any  portion  of  the 
suffering  to  result  from  such  dereliction  of  Duty,  should  be 
lifted  off  from  you  in  any  such  manner. — ^But  let  me  make  the 
following  suggestion,  and  earnestly  appeal  to  you  whether  it 
has  not  the  force  that  really  meets  the  whole  of  such  case  as 
this  of  objection.  If  you  feel  no  need  for  Atonement  on  your  own 
behalf,  is  it  not  indeed  precisely  because  you  are  convinced 
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that,  in  the  way  that  jou  are  thinking  of  it,  any  retrihntian 
destined  to  fall  upon  you  for  your  personal  offences,  will  be  of 
the  remedial  kind  that  if  not  endured  personally  would  leave  to 
you  no  means  of  overcoming  the  evil  tendencies  in  yourself  which 
you  deplore,  and  that  accordingly  compels  you,  in  your  best 
judgment,  even  to  desire  the  infliction  of  the  just  penalty?  I 
ask  you,  however,  if  there  is  not,  nevertheless,  another  way  of 
thinking  of  Atonement,  in  which  you  yourself  will  be  ready, 
beyond  every  other  kind  of  thinker,  to  own  abundantly  the 
very  need  which  here  you  disclaim !  There  is  a  sort  of  evil, 
and  of  moral  evil  too,  in  the  world,  which  your  personal  cor- 
rection has  nothing  to  do  with.  You  yourself  groan  under  it; 
and  do  so  much  more  than  the  mass  of  Christian  believers, — 
just  from  your  having  this  assured  feeling,  which  has  no  part 
within  tJieir  view  of  Atonement,  of  how  neither  effort  nor 
suffering  of  your  own,  or  of  any  other  being  whatever,  is  of 
any  avail  towards  it.  You,  I  say,  much  more  than  they,  tra- 
vail in  your  soul,  and  heart  of  hearts,  over  the  weary  problem 
of  natural  human  life,  which,  ever  existing  as  I  have  been 
insisting  that  it  has  done  to  the  troubled  thought  of  man  as 
long  as  he  has  been  man,  is  unfolding  to  you  now  only  fresh 
difficulties  the  more  you  vex  your  spirit  over  it.  Here  is  it 
then,  I  say,  that  even  you  yourself  do  indeed  most  deeply  feel 
the  need  of  Atonement.  Tell  me,  if  in  the  moments  whea 
blank  Scepticism  as  to  God's  goodness  falls  upon  you, — ^as  fall 
it  mustf  when  the  repeated  frustration  of  your  philanthropic 
exertions,  inevitable  to  occur,  cannot  help  but  lead  you  to 
demur  against  the  character  of  Him  who  was  the  Ordainer 
of  such  a  plan : — ^tell  me,  I  say,  if  at  such  moments  you  do  not 
indeed  own  to  such  need:  crying  out  irom  the  depths  of  your 
generous  despondency,  with  the  intensest  urgency  of  desire,  for 
that  which  may  set  you  in  truth  at  one  with  God's  Provi- 
dence,— for  the  healing  Word  that  may  in  very  reality  Beeon- 

cile  you  with  His  ways  I What  then  but  a  common  need, 

after  all,  for  the  very  same  kmd  of  obviating  of  difficulty,  in 
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no  other  way  to  be  obviated,  that  Christians  felt  as  to  their 
personal  contentedness,  is  indeed  this  which  yon  yonrsehes 
feel  thus  in  regard  to  your  nn-personal  contentedness  ? — 
while,  if  I  am  right,  so  even  complete  is  the  community  of  the 
experience,  that  neither,  when  we  seek  for  it,  is  this  un-per- 
sonal  obviation  any  more  actually  wanting  to  its,  than  their 
personal  obviation  was  to  them.  Such  healing  Word  as  that 
which  you  require, — ^for  this,  as  you  perceive,  is  what  I  would 
now  urge  upon  you, — does  in  fact,  according  to  my  belief, 
come  with  the  system  of  principle  that  I  am  advocating.  Listen 
to  me,  therefore,  and  judge,  I  entreat  you,  whether  you  cannot 
find  it  to  do  so. 

According  to  my  principle,  the  very  fact  of  the  mode  of 
Providential  dispensation  which  wiU  and  must  convey  to  you 
such  disheartening  impression  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Fatherli- 
ness  of  its  Disposer,  is  that  which  causes  you  to  be  the  beings 
you  are,  whose  moral  sense  gives  you  the  means  of  receiving 
such  impression.  Except  for  this  dispensation,  not  only  would 
there,  manifestly,  be  no  occasion  for  any  exertion  of  philan- 
thropic energy  on  your  part,  but  also,  by  the  clearest  inference, 
no  possibility  of  any  existence  of  philanthropic  energy  within 
you.  And  this  being  so,  is  not  immediately  the  true  sense  of 
Divine  Fatherliness,  in  its  best  sense,  restored? — ^Not  the  literal 
sense; — not  the  sense  which  involved  us  in  the  theological 
dilemma  as  to  the  **  would"  and  the  ''could"  of  Divine  pre- 
vention of  evil,  which  left  with  us  for  ever  the  unanswered 
discontent  belonging  to  our  inevitable  moral  protest,  '<  If  God 
covld  have  prevented  all  this  suffering  in  the  world,  while  He 
yet  did  not,  nothing  can  make  us  count  him  as  a  real  Father  to 
us!" — ^but  the  symbolical  sense:  involved  in  the  multitude  of 
abstract  considerations,  a  comprehensive  regard  to  which,  in 
proportion  as  we  become  able  to  carry  it  out,  does  bring  baclk 
the  general,!  though  not  the  particular  and  personal  feeling  of 
Superintending  Paternity : — ^and  yet  still  a  feeling  that  ts  so  far 
personal  as  this,  that  we  may  perfectly  so  accommodate  our 
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former  theological  notion  to  onr  present  rational  one,  as  to  say  to 
ourselves,  with  simplest  concreteness  of  expression,  **  We  see 
that  what  God  would  have  in  the  matter,  was  that  we  should 
consciously  set  ourselves  to  try,  as  we  are  trying,  to  be  ourselves 
the  means  of  efifecting  as  much  as  is  at  present  possible  and 
desirable  to  be  effected,  of  the  removing  of  this  same  problema- 
tical inequality." — The  name  of  God,  upon  my  scheme,  yoa 
remember,  means  the  very  constitution  of  things  itself:  — 
the  really  unchangeable,  though  infinitely  variously  operating 
Order  of  things,  to  wbich,  as  soon  as  ever,  under  new  emer- 
gencies,  our  own  powers  become  harmoniously  adapted,  the 
sense  of  beneficence  in  it  7niist  return.  And  the  means  of 
the  harmony  in  this  present  case, — the  means  which  form  the 
true  Mediation  of  Reconciliation, — ^are  simply  this:  that  we 
ourselves  learn  to  "be  the  Vicarious  Substitutes,  who,  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  see  an  undue  share  of  human  suffaring 
undeservedly  borne  by  the  less-than-ourselves  circumstantially- 
favoured  of  our  fellow-beings,  may  therein  know  ourselves  to 
be  willed  by  God  to  take  it  voluntarily  upon  our  own  endur- 
ance:— one  part  of  mankind  thus  becoming  active  Mediators  to 
the  rest,  while,  in  order  still  to  preserve  the  general  balance, 
the  latter  have  in  the  very  same  transaction  the  means  of 
counter-privilege,  in  serving  as  they  may,  to  their  very  relievers, 
in  the  character  oi passive  Mediators. 

But  does  not  this  strike  yon? — ^the  woi^  that  hitherto  has 
appeared  the  work  of  beneficence  has,  by  this  present  attribu- 
tion to  it  of  the  character  of  rationalized  Vicarious  Substitntiony 
become  altogether  of  the  Providentially-MnjE>o»^  sort  which 
really  takes  all  the  hitherto  credited  voluntariness  in  fact  quite 
out  of  it.  And  this,  accordingly,  I  ask  you  to  observe  carefully, 
is  precisely  the  mode  of  moral  cultivation  which,  I  am  urging, 
has  been  in  force  all  along,  as  to  human  nature  in  general, — 
creating^  namely,  as  I  assert,  the  sense  of  Duty.  But  much 
still  remains  wanting,  it  is  true,  to  enable  us  to  draw  oat  to 
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onrselyes  the  aoinal  nature  of  the  moral  change  thus  effected. 
Let  ns  take  in  some  farther  considerations  which  may  render 
our  idea  of  it  somewhat  more  definite. 

The  broad  matter  of  improvement  that  I  assert  in  this 
present  mode  of  treating  the  natural  inequality  over  the  crudely- 
Christian  mode,  bear  in  mind,  is  always  this,  that  the  clearing 
away  of  supposed  room  for  benefit  through  placation  of  a 
Tyrannical  Autocrat,  lays  open  the  course  for  the  proper  action 
of  the  so-to-speak  mental  struggle  of  man  with  Providence  in 
the  case,  which  brings  out  the  real  strength  of  the  power  of 
Moral  Contention  in  man : — seeing  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Tiding  paradoxicalness  of  the  case,  it  is,  in  truth,  only  when  all 
action  of  wiU  seems  to  be  excluded  from  the  matfcer,  that  man 
does  and  can  become  a  wiUing  agent  in  the  matter.  But  the 
excluding  of  the  idea  of  a  Tyrannical  Governing  Will,  and 
the  inducing  of  the  consciousness,  in  the  place  of  it,  of  a  wil- 
ling action  in  Self,  was  a  work  that  I  think  we  must  see  was  | 
brought  about  only  through  the  progressive  perception  as  to  the  j 
nature  of  spiritual  Punishm^ :  in  that,  being  also  involved, 
remember,  the  growing  notion  of  Sin.  As  long  as  men  con- 
ceived the  ills  afflicting  them  to  be  mere  signs  of  Autocratical 
displeasure,  there  was  clearly  no  beginning  whatever  of  con- 
sciousness of  Sin  within  them; — ^nor  even,  as  Paul  so  truly 
says,  the  aetuaUty  of  Sin,  which  could  not  he  Sin,  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  a  law  of  righteousness  to  make  it  Sin.  All  that 
was  present  to  their  thought  was,  as  I  have  said,  to  seize  upon 
the  means  first  at  hand  to  shake  off  the  immediate  sensation  of 
the  ills.  And  let  us  consider  this : — ^if  the  means  not  first  at 
hand,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  means  latest  of  all  at  hand» 
however  the  only  effectual  means,  were  those  that  lay  at  the 
beginning  as  yet  all  undeveloped  within  the  being  of  Self, — 
why,  this  is  but  according  to  the  whole  analogy  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  sphere  of  pure  Intellect,  is  it  not  notorious  that 
the  power  of  Introspection  is  the  last  to  be  realized ; — ^why  should 
the  case  be  different  in  the  sphere  of  moral  enlightenment  t 
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Man's  Thought, — developed  first  out  of  gross  sensation  by 
being  drawn  forth,  oat  of  the  latter,  through  the  means  of 
affective  passions, — ^requires  to  be  drawn  forth  to  an  extent 
of  the  highest  degree  of  abstractness,  before  he  is  enabled  by 
it  to  look  downwards  into  his  own  inner  self; — and  so  also  is  it 
evident,  must  Moral  Feeling  be  likewise  drawn  out  and  consi- 
derably elevated  above  the  dread  of  immediate  personal  suf- 
fering, before  it  is  enabled  to  see  the  moral  cause  of  suffering, 
which  on  its  part  also,  is  latent  within  those  self-recesses.    And 
this  attended  to,  we  see,  in  fact,  the  very  working  of  the  sense 
of  Sin.     The  power  to  look  within,  which  makes  the  moral 
nature  in  us  what  it  is,  is  that  which,  I  say,  nothing  but  the 
urgency  of  spiritual  pain  could  ever  have  driven  men  to; — 
while  that  it  has  in  fact  driven  them  to  it,  is  too  manifest  to 
be  deniable. 

Let  us  however  notice  specially  to  ourselves  the  peculiar 
obduracy  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  matter,  that  had  to  be  brokoi 
through,  before  this  inner  perception  became  accessible ; — and 

let  us  note  the  manner  of  the  breaking  through. ^This  latter, 

consisting,  namely,  in  the  gradually- working  effect  of  the  Chris- 
tian idealization,  has  thus  far,  observe,  been  the  following: — 
Men  having  begun  with  the  impression  of  all  evil's  being  an 
outward  and  arbitrary  infliction,  it  is  plain,  in  the  first  place, 
how  the  conceiving  of  the  Ideal  Inflictor  now  in  the  new  mode 
of  a  Vicarious  Bemover  of  the  matter  of  infliction,  could  not 
help  being  that  which  infused  into  the  impression  the  sense 
oi sympathy  regarding  the  undertaking  of  such  office: — and  of 
sympathy  whose  bearing,  it  is  also  plain,  would  be  of  the  same 
two-fold  character  that  is  implied  in  the  figure  by  the  two-fold 
nature  of  Christ.  That  is,  it  must  lead,  as  we  have  been 
seeing,  primarily,  to  an  abstract  sort  of  love,  (which  however 
was  not  properly  love,  but  merely  the  selfish  beginning  of  love, 
which  instinctively  attaches  beings  to  whatever  other  beings 
personally  benefit  them,)  entertained  towards  the  softened 
Autocrat  of  human  lot; — ^and  secondarily,  to  the  philanthropic 
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love  of  fellow-partakers  of  the  lot.  But  let  us  now  bethink  > 
ourselves  of  this: — ^love  that  was  thus  directed  outwardly  of 
Self,  could  not  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  attended  by 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  amount  of  love  hitherto 
reserved  inwardly /or  Self; — ^while,  moreover,  the  nature  of  the 
express  circumstance  belonging  to  the  setting-up  of  the  new 
Ideal  to  be  loved,  was  that  it  came  not  gradually,  but  in  the 
way  of  super-eminent  crisis.  Take  these  two  considerations 
together,  I  say,  and  reflect,  I  ask  you,  if  it  is  not  thus  rendered 
at  once  inteUigible  how,  under  the  naturally  over-strained  vio- 
lence of  the  immediate  consequence,  there  must  have  become 
engendered  that  temporary  phase  of  consciousness,  with  which 
ecclesiastical  history  has  made  us  so  familiar  as  the  charac- 
teristically Christian  sense  of  Sin?  It  was  the  rousing  in 
htmian  feeling  of  what  we  must  count  as  a  momentary  entku- 
siasm  of  sdf -depression; — and  out  of  such  enthusiasm  the 
doctrinal  fruit  was  the  result  that  appears  perfectly  explicable. 
Nay,  the  very  violence  of  the  contrast  thus  effected,  between 
the  overwhelming  force  of  egotistic  confidence  previously  to  the 
doctrinal  birth  of  idea,  and  the  eager  self-humiliation  after  it, 
is  itself  the  true  indication  of  the  real  graduahiess  remaining 
in  regard  to  the  transition; — since  the  progress  of  the  now 
exaggerated  feeling  into  its  hereafter-to-be  obtained  character, 
of  the  just  sense  of  personal  demerit  implied  in  the  fact  of  a 
developed  Conscience,  was  manifestly  held  back  as  long  as  the 
utter  dependence  upon  the  ideally-conceived  Divine  help  in  the 
case  maintained  itself.  As  long  as  the  mollification  of  Deity 
remained  all  that  seemed  to  be  required,  that  only  of  necessity 
would  be  attended  to ;  and  from  this  could  not  but  follow  the 
effort  to  look  at  Self  in  the  way  that  God  was  supposed  to 
look:  which  hence  gave, — may  I  not  say? — such  vxdgarity 
to  the  complimentary  sympathy  offered  to  Deity.  God,  it  was 
imagined,  was  offended  with  men  because  they  were  not  like 
Himself  1  It  was  because  they  had  bodies  ^  and  attendant  '*  lusts 
of  the  flesh",  that  they  were  objects  of  wrath  to  Him  I— this 
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being  already  so  vividly  drawn  out  as  the  material  point  of  the 
case,  let  ns  remember,  in  the  original  myth  upon  the  subject, 
where  the  human  beings  were  condemned  as  under  the  sym- 
bolic cause  of  being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  eating 
an  apple.  Those  who  were  so  base  in  their  want  of  self-coatrol 
over  sensual  appetite,  were  yet  presuming  enough  to  aspire  at 
being  ''like  one  of  ourselves:" — ^it  was  thus  that  Deity  was 
thought  of  as  complaining; — ^while  the  individual  worshipper 
who  did  so  think  of  Deity,  may  in  his  turn  be  imagined  by  ua 
as  pouring  forth  his  intended  flattery  to  Deity  (flattery  in  taking 
His  part  in  the  matter !)  in  some  such  sort  of  obsequious  con- 
ference as  this: — *^  Thou  arfc  absolutely  in  the  right;  man  wu 
utterly  to  be  condemned ;  no  wonder  it  was  odious  to  thee  to 
look  upon  conduct  and  upon  beiogs  so  unbearably  inferi<Hr  to 
thine  own  perfection ;  the  only  surprise  is  that  thou  didst  not 
at  once  crush  them  altogether  out  of  existence ; — ^the  only  pari  ci 
man,  at  all  events,  that  may  be  thought  of  as  having  deserved 
to  survive,  la  that  which  had  a  capabiUty,  by  whatever  means, 
of  being  reduced  into  perfect  self-subjection  to  thee :  that  is, 
his  soul;  his  body — tJuU,  we  acknowledge,  is  altogether  worthy 
of  destruction." — ^And,  in  accordance  with  such  equally  slavish 
and  presumptuous  tone  of  feeling,  the  practical  worship  resulting 
could  only  be  likewise  the  corresponding  aim :  to  second  God's 
indignation,  namely,  by  combining  with  Him  in  as  fiBur  as  pos- 
sible casting  off  all  that  pertained  to  this  contemned  condition 
of  present  existence. 

A  soul,  ashamed  of  the  body  that  God  has  given  to  it! — 
Can  there  really  be  in  any  way  imagined  impiety  that  goes  to  a 

greater  depth  than  this? But,  nevertheless,  this  outer  cmst 

of  gross  mistake,  as  I  have  called  it,  was  that  which  mtut,  in  the 
first  instance,  intervene  to  be  broken  through.  This  obsequious 
self-surrender  to  God's  supposed  view  of  the  matter,  was  in  fact 
an  actual  beginning  of  the  mode  of  abstract  self-contemplation, 
which  should  have  to  be  in  the  end  the  means  of  furnishing  to  man 
his  rightful  inoral  sense.     The  mountain  heap  of  egoism,  natoral 
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to  his  pre-religiona  condition,  although  stUl  preserved  mainly 
entire,  has  by  this  received  the  new  adjustment  which  forms  at 
all  events  the  preparation  for  its  final  redaction  into  desirable 
proportion.  Man, — ^we  may  express  it, — ^through  this  supposed 
entering  into  God's  feeling  respecting  himself,  has  come  tkus 
far  towards  the  power  of  making  a  just  judgment  respecting 
himself: — ^beginning  by  throwing  all  blame  that  was  the  fancied 
cause  of  God's  displeasure  upon  ancestors,  he  has  come  to  own, 
as  a  sort  of  compromise  to  his  egoism, — "Very  well,  then  we 
will  all, — ^the  entire  brotherhood  of  us, — ^be  acknowledged  to 
blame!" — a  very  much  easier  matter  to  acknowledge,  (I  appeal 
to  every  one  if  it  is  not !)  than  to  own  specially  otuself  to  blame ! 
For  that  this  is  the  purport  beyond  which  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  Sin  has  no  power  of  carrying  the  moral  effect,  I  think 
is  sufficiently  evident.  The  supposed  discovery  that  it  was  the 
bodies  of  men,  with  their  fleshly  consequences,  that  were  the 
matter  of  Divine  offence,  was  one  altogether  and  naturally  con- 
sistent with  the  recognition  of  the  entirety  of  mankind,  as  an 
entirety,  being  held  displeasing  to  God;  but  so  also,  as  long  as 
this  mere  entirety  of  consideration  seemed  all  that  was  needed, — 
as  the  fact  of  men  being  held  in  common  under  the  represen- 
tation of  Christ,  implied  that  it  did, — no  farther  discrimination 
as  to  such  source  of  displeasure  was  natural.  Religious  im- 
provement, as  thought  of  under  this  representation,  could  only 
be  the  getting  rid,  as  much  as  might  be,  of  the  effect  of  living 
under  the  universal  condition  of  having  the  encumbrance  of  the 

Divinely-hated  bodies. And  yet  exaggeration,  as  such,  is 

the  only  fault,  even  here.  1£  at  first  it  seemed  that  the  proper 
work  of  religion  was  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the 
effect  of  having  bodies,  the  true  effect  of  the  truest  religion  is 
always  to  enable  us  to  control  such  effect.  And  the  accom- 
panying sign  of  this  truth  of  its  office,  is  accordingly  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Self-Hatred  imagined  to  be  imposed  by  Christian 
Love  of  God,  in  this  way :  the  beginning  enthusiasm  of  ascetism 
which  made  the  gross  division  as  to  objects  of  moral  liking  and 
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dislikiiig  which  consisted  in  their  being  bodily  or  not-bodilj, 
had  to  end  in  the  finding  that  actually  the  least  deserving  of 
moral  hatred  amongst  human  defects  are  those  which  are  cor- 
poreal : — that  moral  hatred,  as  really  hatred,  needs  to  reserve 
itself  for  defects  nn-corporeal ;  while,  for  defects  corporeal,  the 
feeling  required  is  simply  the  degree  of  religious  care  employed 
in  directing  bodily  instincts,  which  in  fact  ecclesiastical  (or 
strictest)  Christianity  has  showed  its  inadequacy  by  always 
ignoring. 

Thus,  you  perceive,  my  two-fold  conclusion  respecting  the 
moral  efficiency  of  Christianity  is  this:  that  while  the  notion 
of  Vicarious  Satisfaction,  as  a  general  one,  was  that  without 
which  true  moral  feeling  could  have  no  beginning;  yet  as  long 
as  the  notion  remained  a  merely  general  one,  none  of  the  par- 
ticular or  individual  effect  which  proper  morality  requires  the 
character  of  it  to  be,  could  in  the  nature  of  things  take  place, — 
although  the  general  effect  still  was  essentially  working  onwards 
towards  the  particular.  Here,  however,  I  find  myself  being  led 
to  the  matter  which  would  carry  me  beyond  the  subject  I  have 
allotted  to  the  present  section.  The  seeking  out  of  the  element 
which,  although  having  its  own  root  (altogether  involved  with 
that  of  the  present  matter,)  within  Christianity,  nevertheless  in 
bringing  this  notion  of  Vicarious  Satisfaction  to  its  requisite 
completeness,  could  only  do  so,  manifestly,  in  destruction  of 
Christianity, — ^that  is,  by  the  thorough  abstraction  from  it  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christian  imagery, — has  to  be  considered,  as 
the  finishing  matter  of  our  analysis,  in  the  following  section. 
Here,  therefore,  let  us  for  the  present  arrest  our  thought;  while 
we  mark  the  important  station  of  conception  we  have  now  arrived 
at.  We  have  in  fact  just  reached,  and  oTiJy  just  reached,  the 
peculiar  stage  in  the  progress  of  human  feeling,  which  is  made 
such  by  the  actual  birth  of  the  idea  which  is  the  one  of  real 
importance  to  us : — ^I  mean,  of  the  idea  of  Sin,  as  no  longer 
held  under  its  originally  concrete  investiture,  but  as  the  purely 
abstract  idea,  that  the  being  taken  as  a  properly  personal 
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admission  makes  it. The  abstractness,  remember,  came  with 

the  intellectual  power,  only  just  attained  to,  of  looking  down 
into  Self  from  an  objective  station ;  the  personality  of  admission 
of  Sin  comes  only  with  the  moral  disposition,  just  ripened  to 
the  sufGicient  degree,  to  confess  to  Self  that  Self  really  is  a 

possibly  just  object  of  God's  displeasure. ^And  as  to  this 

latter  branch  of  the  matter,  let  the  following,  moreover,  be  con- 
sidered:— although  the  idea  of  **  God's  displeasure"  is  really, 
in  a  literal  sense,  as  thoroughly  inapplicable,  in  fact,  now  when 
applied  to  internal  defect,  as  even  it  was  when  applied  to  bodily 
defect, — ^nay,  is  upon  the  present  scheme  even  the  very  same 
thing,  seeing  that  the  latter  stands  as  the  actual  cause  of  the 
former, — ^yet,  as  a  figure,  it  points  to  a  truth  the  keeping  in 
sight  of  which  is  of  a  value  not  to  be  over  estimated.  To  say 
that  **  God  hates  mental  defect",  and  moreover,  as  we  figura- 
tively may,  that  **  He  hates  mental  defect  so  much  more  than 
bodily  defect,  that  His  hatred  may  be  said  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  the  former", — ^trne  as  it  is,  that  the  phraseology 
remains  but  upon  a  par  with  the  now  scientifically  discarded 
one,  of  *' Nature's  abhorring  a  vacuum", — ^nevertheless  pre- 
serves in  view  to  us  the  prime  truth  of  all*  others,  that  lower 
condition  is  uniformly  that  which  is  rejected  by  Nature  in  favour 
of  higher  condition ;  and  this,  when  applied  to  the  department  of 
moral  progress,  means  in  consequence  the  feeling  of  disgust,^ — 
attributed  indeed  to  God,  but  still  actually  occurring  in  Self, — 
entertained  towards  moral  condition  found  inadequate  to  moral 
content:  aiding  thierefore  aspiration  towards  condition  that  may 

be  found  less  inadequate. Does  not  this,  then,  bring  before  us 

the  superlative  import  contained  in  the  arriving  of  human  nature 
at  the  capability  of  the  personal  admission  of  Sin  in  question! 
Aspiration  towards  higher  condition,  while  present  every  where 
as  acting  in  general  mode,  had,  without  the  special  disgust 
caused  by  this  special  admission,  nothing  whatever  to  guide  it 
in  a  direction  that  ihould  be  a  moral  direction.  Previously  to 
the  inner  sense  of  Sin,  human  beings,  it  is  evident,  must  have 

BB 
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wasted  all  onward  energy  in  the  manner  that  had  no  monl 
direction  to  it, — ^precisely  being  difiiised  hither  and  ihithar  in 
directions  which  moral  effort  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The 
merely  incipient  moral  sense,  in  lying  as  it  did  nnder  the  nnsor- 
mounted  oppression  of  its  snperincombent  egoism,  oozed  itself 
away,  as  we  have  seen,  in  nothing  but  the  yagaely  pitifal  seek- 
ing of  what  there  was  that  might  be  complained  of; — ^nay,  had 
its  seeking,  even  of  snch  sort,  expressly  withheld  by  its  egoism 
from  quarters  where,  if  anything  justly  deserving  of  complaint 
was  found,  control  over  the  matter  of  complaint  mi^t  be  exer- 
cised. But  the  personal  admission  in  regard  to  Sin,  came,  I 
repeat,  with  this  effect: — it  was  the  causing  of  human  aUention 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  very  epot  where  solely  for  moral 
purposes  it  was  required  to  bear.  Conscience,  let  us  define  it, 
is  the  concentration  of  all  the  wandering  expenditure  of  moral 
force,  upon  henceforth  exactly  the  sphere  which  God  has  given 
to  us  to  be  of  right  under  our  own  control. ^But  this  defi- 
nition, let  us  note,  sufficingly  also  strikes  the  reason  u^y  the 
function  of  Christianity  here  came,  as  just  asserted  that  it  did, 
to  its  natural  end.  And  that  is,  the  following  evident  one: — 
as  long  as  the  improving  influence  npon  human  nature  remained 
under  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  individually-personified 
Christ,  the  attachment  of  loving  gratitude  towards  such  imagined 
being  was  that  which  of  necessity  prevented  the  concenbration 
of  attention  taking  place  where  it  was  required  to  take  place. 
Attention  was  expressly  concentrated  upon  the  merely  un-piac- 
tical  generalization  of  the  matter;  while,  as  yet,  the  only 
furtherance  towards  ^e  obtaiuing  of  the  requisite  individualized 
effect,  was  in  &ct  that  same  contradictory  element  ( — not  yet 
taken  up  into  the  matter  so  as  to  be  itself  a  proper  constituent 
portion  of  religioui — )  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  left  the 
appropriating  of  the  substituted  merit  proffered  by  Christ  still 
a  matter  that  was  open  to  individual  effort.  The  need  of  per- 
sonal Faith  in  Christ,  to  secure  a  personal  share  to  Self  out  of 
the  universal  benefit,  thus  regarded,  does  indeed  manifestly 
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i  show  itself  as  precisely  ihe  individualizing  influence,  which 

r  when  duly  carried  out,  could  not  help  but  lead  onward  human 

i  attention  to  that  work  of  internal  self-control,  which  once  being 

I  properly  set  on  foot,  the  concrete  generalization  could  do  no 

i  otherwise  than  lose  its  concreteness,  and  become  the  merely 

I  abstract  guiding  principle  which  we  know  all  other  moral 

i  generalizations  to  be  rightly  to  us. 

I  The  death  of  personal  faith  in  a  personal  Christ,  I  thus 

I  make  out,  is  that  which,  in  the  natural  estimation  of  the  matter, 

r  is  coincident  with  the  birth  of  the  first  properly  personal,  and 

therefore  first  true  sense  of  Sin ; — ^the  true  sense  of  Sin  being 

f  moreover  to  me,  fully  as  much  as  to  Christians — ^nay,  I  protest, 

I  very  much  more  so, — ^the  indispensable  condition  for  a  human 

[  Morality  that  shall  have  any  right  to  call  itself  a  true  Morality  t 

I  Within  this  view  of  the  matter,— let  me  say, — ^there  is  an  im- 

I  portance  so  great  to  me,  that,  anxious  as  I  am  to  express  it,  I 

scarcely  know  how  to  do  it  with  sufficient  force.     Certainly,  in 

no  other  part  of  my  own  plan  of  thought,  do  I  find  so  vividly 

pourtrayed  to  myself  the  parallelism  of  my  actual  feeling  with 

that  of  the  orthodox,  as  I  do  here : — in  sharing,  namely,  as  I 

do,  with  them  the  repugnance  of  deepest  sort  that  I  am  capable 

of,  towards  that  element  of  materialistic  Positivism,  which  shows 

itself  in  the  abolishing  of  this  heretofore  theological  notion,  as 

one  which  therefore  has  become  no  longer  a  necessary  one  to 

us.     To  me,  the  ripening  of  the  recognition  of  Sin  into  a 

character  that  is  not  only  a  true,  but  a  distinctive  character, 

is  the  fruit  of  Christianity  so  precious,  that  it  is  in  itself  the 

perfect  justification  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  I     It  is  that 

which  I  can  only  describe  as  I  have  just  described  it :  as  forming 

upon  this  its  arrival  into  human  consciousness,  now  effected  by 

Christianity,  the  actual  rise  into  our  mental  constitution  of  a 

new  tense: — a  new  sense,  observe,  which  is  to  the  Moral  nature 

of  man  exactly  what  the  sense  of  physical  Pain  was  to  his 

corporeal  nature,  and  what  the  sense  of  spiritual  Pain,  or  Fear, 

was  to  his  general  spiritual  nature ;  and  that  is,  the  essential 
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condition  of  Life  to  such  nature.  As  the  doctrinal  portion  of 
Christianity  gave  for  its  result  the  generalized  mode  of  human 
feeling,  named  Philanthropy,  which  I  have  already  claimed  in 
the  same  manner,  as  a  new  sense  to  those  whose  particnlar 
limitations  of  feeling  were  by  it  entirely  swept  away ; — so  I 
find  that  the  deeper  and  more  properly  moral  portion  of  Chris- 
tianity now  being  considered,  affords  a  moral  generalization 
that  as  such,  and  only  as  such,  entirely  carries  out  and  specially 
vivifies  the  first  preparatory  generalization.  The  capacity  for 
loving  all  human  beings,  as  merely  of  loving  them,  is,  in  a 
properly  moral  sense,  nothing  more  than  the  preparation  for 
the  capacity  of  acting  for,  and  suffering  on  behalf  of,  that  same 
all  of  mankind;  and — while  the  first  of  these  Christianly- 
enforced  duties  will  be,  I  believe,  borne  out  as  such  by  the 
matter  of  the  next  section:  I  mean  the^uty  of  acting  for  men, 
and  for  aU  of  them,  who  are  other  than  ourselves, — the  duty 
of  suffering  for  them  is  the  already  obvious  fruit,  and  obviously 
main  contents,  of  moral  sort,  of  Christianity.  But  has  it  not 
become  proved  to  us  how  the  power  of  unll  so  to  suffer,  in  the 
spiritual  manner  of  which  alone  it  is  here  the  question,  depends 
upon  the  suppression  of  egoism  which,  combined  with  other 
effects  of  refining  constitution,  is  precisely  the  attaining  of  the 
sensitiveness  which  does  amount  to  the  fact  of  lying  under  per- 
petual liability  to  the  undergoing  of  the  pain  of  being  conscious 
of  Sin  ?  This  liability  conveys  to  us  first  the  possibility  of  the 
consciousness  of  due  obligation,  as  general  obligation,  fulfilled, 
which  we  know  ordinarily  under  the  phrase  of  the  possession — 
the  general  possession — of  a  Oood  Conscience: — of  a  good 
Conscience,  as  apart  from  the  consciousness  of  well-doing  in 
particular  acts.  Sense  as  to  Sin,  as  a  general  sense,  is,  I  say» 
the  peculiar  perception  within  us,  which,  if  it  could  be  extin- 
guished, we  should  lose  the  sentient  generalization^  so  to  speak, 
without  which  the  sense  of  Duty,  even  on  the  merely  human 
side  of  it,  would  be  deprived  of  all  that  gives  to  it  its  lawful 
authorization,  and  therein  its  proper  strength  and  dignity. 
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I  say,  '*  on  the  merely  human  side  of  it " ;  for  here  is  the 
canse  of  separation  from  Positivism,  to  this  present  scheme  of 
^hat  I  have  called  Comparativimi,  which  has  now  come  to  its 
capability  of  being  expressed  to  its  fall  depth  as  snch: — the 
cause  for  such  separation,  namely,  that  occurs  to  me  in  the 
necessity  which  I  find  everywhere,  of  mckking  distinctive  recog- 
nition of  two  entire  classes  of  conceptions  upon  every  several 
matter  capable  of  general  thought.  I  began,  in  my  Introduction, 
by  setting  apart  from  one  another,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  the 
**  contrary  aspects  "  under  which  all  such  subjects  of  necessity 
present  themselves  to  our  Intellect,  thence  showing  two  distinc- 
tive modes  to  our  Intellect,  of  which  one,  and  the  more  habitual, 
(the  subjective,)  is  that  which  lies  much  closer  in  alliance  with 
Feeling  than  ttgd  mode  of  purer  Intellect; — ^but  now,  in  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  central  matter  of  Christianity  before 
me,  I  have  been  obliged,  farther,  to  have  recourse  to  the  believed 
ultimate  fact  in  human  constitution,  which  appears  to  me  capable 
of  accounting,  as  its  final  restdt,  for  even  that  distinction  in 
intellectual  modes  itself.  I  mean,  the  natural  distribution  of 
aU  human  action  whatever  into  what  I  have  called  the  Parental 
and  Fraternal  compartments  of  the  one  General  Struggle  of 
life.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  these,  I  would  say,  is  it  that 
the  Intellect  itself,  when  it  came  to  be  first  formed  in  then- 
developing  human  nature,  fell  into  the  two  modes,  of  which, 
though  both  were  every  where  present,  the  Abstract  mode  was 
the  one  that  came  to  be  the  prevaUing  one  in  dispositions 
where  the  Fraternal  conflict  had  the  greater  share;  and  the 
Personal  or  Subjective  mode  came  to  prevail  where  the  Parental 
conflict  was  the  most  influential.  But  so  also  have  I  found, 
that  Feeling  itself,  as  distinguished  from  Intellect,  was  marked 
o£f  by  the  very  same  means.  And  so,  moreover,  do  I  now 
find  that  Moral  Feeling,  even  within  its  own  special  depart- 
ment, needs  distinction  to  be  made  of  perfectly  identical 
character.  Nowhere^  I  find,  is  there  distinction,  of  the  sort 
that  rational  intelligence  requires,  really  capable  of  being  made. 
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mdess  recognition  is  expressly  admitted,  in  regard  to  it,  of  the 
contrary  aspects  whose  effect  alone  gives  ns  the  wherewith  to 
make  comparwm.  And  hence  is  it,  accordingly,  that  the  vary 
sense  of  Duty  itself,  I  repeat,  is  likewise  that  which,  without 
having  its  generalized  form  home  perpetually  in  mind,  to 
authorize  its  particolar  form,  has  no  real  right  to  the  properly 
rational  character. 

Religion  to  me,  I  have  shown,  is  nothing  else  than  Gene- 
ralized Feeling, — ^Feeling  which,  having  crept  upwards  through 
all  its  merely  instinctive  stages,  bursts  forth  at  last  into  the 
crisis  of  ideally  conceiving  itself  in  a  state  of  freedom  from 
personally  selfish  restrictions;  and  ss  such,  I  say,  it  affintb 
a  sense  as  to  the  carrying  on  of  human  life,  which  needs  per- 
manently to  afford  a  contrasting  compaiison  ^th  the  sense 
which  is  afforded  by  what,  for  distinction's  sake,  I  have  called 
the  worldly  method  of  judging  of  the  same.  Positivism,  how- 
ever, denies  the  right  of  Religion  to  any  such  distinctive  province 
of  its  own ;  such  Religion  as  it  does  acknowledge  is  that  n^ch 
it  expressly  bases  upon  secular  considerations ;  and  by  so  doing, 
I  would  argue,  it  loses  all  true  force  belonging  either  to  the 
one  set  of  considerations  or  the  other!  Sin,  as  the  offence 
against  God  which  theology  called  it,  and  for  which  interpre- 
tation I  maintain  that  I  find  in  Present  Religion  a  true  meaning 
in  succession,  even  after  Past  Christian  Religion  is  entirely 
as  to  its  form  done  away  with, — ^Positivism  casts  aside  as  an 
idea  henceforth  unnecessary,  merging  Sin  altogether  under  the 
ideas  allotted  severally  to  the  terms  either  of  Vice  or  of  Crime: — 
but  this,  I  protest,  is  cutting  off  the  very  source  of  all  that  has 
hitherto  raised  men's  comprehension  as  to  those  latter  terms. 
Vice  and  Crime  are  the  terms  which — to  recur  to  my  own 
expression  just  now, — represent  the  matter  of  wrong-doing 
with  perfect  aptness  ''  upon  the  human  side  of  the  question : " 
that  is,  as  it  regards  the  particular  ostensible  actions  of  life, 
which  in  pertaining  specially  to  the  struggle  of  men  am<Higst 
men  in  the  mode  of  individualized  contention,  are,  like  all  other 
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ostensible  particulars,  as  sach,  properly  subject  to  the  mode  of 
judgment  which  makes  estimation  of  their  UtiUty—of  the  quality, 
that  is,  which  is  known  through  attending  to  the  tuing  of 
them : — ^the  general  qualities  employed  in  the  emotive  struggle 
being  obviously  those  which  in  their  nature  are  judged  of,  not 
as  to  their  um,  but  as  to  their  statical  character  of  instinct ;  and 
which,  by  my  rule,  have  therefore  to  be  thought  of  as  lying  rather 
upoa  the  "  natural,  or  divinely-instituted  side  of  the  matter  ", 
than  upon  the  "  human  side  ".  But  the  very  notioncr  of  Vice 
and  Crime,  according  to  the  very  utility  which  the  principle  of 
Utilitarianism  itself  draws  out  of  them,  I  say,  manifestly  owe 
all  that  utility  to  the  principle  of  separation  from  the  Un-utili- 
tarian  principle  which  is  the  thing  here  contended  for.  For, 
just  as  I  have  been  arguing  that  all  improvement  hx  matters 
relating  to  the  Fraternal  or  worldly  sphere  of  conflict,  comes 
universally  from  inter-mixture  with  effect  of  the  Parental  or 
spiritual  sphere,  as  a  separate  sphere,  so,  I  say,  the  very  cha- 
racter lying  distinctively  upon  the  face  of  these  two  secular 
terms  proves  the  fact.  Is  not  Vice  an  idea  lying  manifestly 
upon  regard  to  higher — or  rather  deeper — considerations  than 
Crhne  ?  And  if  so,  why  is  it  so,  except  just  from  the  very  inter- 
mixture I  am  speaking  of? — and  farther,  from  the  very  mode  of 
the  inter-mixture  that  I  have  been  insisting  upon?  In  the 
beginning  state  of  things, — ^that  is,  while  as  yet  theology  wm 
the  same  thing  as  politics,  and  politics  as  theology,  which  I 
accuse  Positivism  of  wrongfrUly  making  them  now, — there  was 
nothing  as  yet  imagined  of  what  needed  the  term  of  Vice.  The 
idea  of  Crime  reigned  alone ;  and  in  that  solitude  was  accord- 
ingly correspondingly  identical  with  the  idea  of  Sin.  To  offend 
the  Patriarch  was  at  once  both  Crime  and  Sin.  But  the  instant 
that,  through  influence  of  the  inter-mingling  conflict,  the  Patri- 
archal Deity  was  separated  frcm  the  Patriarch,  the  distinction 
began  which  made  rddgiom  crime  one  thing,  and  secular  crime 
another  thing.  This  arrangement  was,  however,  mwely  thus 
far  carried,  too  crude  to  sufiiee  for  long.    Modification  could 
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not  but  come  into  it,  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  Divine  Gt)venmient 
began  to  be  at  all  an  inner  conception ;  and  then  it  was  that  the 
working  out  of  the  true  natare  of  punishment  furnished  fortli 
the  necessity  for  the  generalization,  as  it  may  be  called,  npon 
the  nature  of  Crime,  which  on  its  secular  side  Vice  is.  The 
idea  of  Vice,  it  may  be  figured, — ^nay,  I  see  no  other  way  of 
figuring  it, — ^is  the  offspring  of  the  union  between  what  comes 
to  be  parted  off  as  the  due  sense  of  dereliction  in  the  sphere  of 
circumstantial,  and  self-interested  conflict,  under  the  ezclnsiye 
name  of  Crime,  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  to  be  parted 
off  as  the  properly  religious  sense  of  Sin, — which  of^ring, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  retains  of  specialty  to  itself 
the  masculine  sex  of  its  political  parent,  in  contra-distinciioii 

to  that  of  its  religious  parent. Only  allow  this  figure,  and 

does  it  not,  I  ask,  convey  an  intimation  which  explains  the  very 
need  for  the  permanency  of  an  idea  of  Sin,  as  a  true  equivalent 
for  the  by-gone  theological  one,  which  I  am  arguing  for;  so 
as  not  to  leave  the  secular  and  utilitarian  idea  of  Vice  for 
the  sole  measure  of  human  obligation?  The  very  word  of 
obUgcOiony  observe,  has  framed  itself  so  as  to  form  a  standing 
sign  of  the  association  necessary  to  the  thing  it  signifies  vpith 
Beligion. 

In  what,  then, — ^is  it  asked, — does  this  permanent  equiva- 
lent consist?  Surely,  it  consists,  as  I  have  abready  said  that 
it  does,  in  no  one  single  consideration,  but  in  an  entire  set  of 
cormd^rcUkms.  The  finding  out  of  the  true  meaning  of  Sin,  I 
repeat,  is  the  finding  out  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  reUgious 
side  of  Duty ;  and  this  surely,  in  common  with  the  human  side, 
does  indeed  belong  to  every  several  portion  out  of  our  entire 
sum  of  life !  To  draw  out  the  portraiture  of  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  Duty,  that  does  seem  to  me  to  be  afforded  by  the  view  of 
Religion  that  I  am  taking,  as  specifically  apart  firom  the  Utili- 
tarian view,  (which  I  consider,  however, — do  not,  I  entreat  you, 
forget, — to  be  all  the  time  of  quite  equal  legitimacy  with  it 
upon  its  own  ground,)  forms  in  fact  the  chief  object  that  I 
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propose  for  the  Second  Part  of  this  work. — Still,  the  general 
meaning  is  not  the  less  requisite  here  upon  the  spot; — and 
neither  is  it  wanting.  Sin,  bj  its  very  etymology,  directs  ns  at 
once  to  the  precise  matter  that  if  we  have  recognized,  we  have 
at  ail  events,  whatever  farther  may  desirably  be  thought  out 
respecting  it,  the  one  characteristic  which  is  the  necessary  one. 
It  is  the  sundering  of  the  subject  of  it  from  that  which  is  its 
le^timate  connexion.  To  the  theological  mode  of  thinking 
such  connexion  was  of  necessity  with  Crod;  but  do  I  not, — as 
I  assert  I  do, — ^preserve  the  whole  of  what  is  essentially  of  the 
same  import,  when  I  say,  as  I  do  say,  that  Sin  means  a  volun- 
tary separating  of  himself,  on  the  part  of  any  individual,  from 
that  conscious  alliance  with  the  whole  remainder  of  existence, 
which  he  needs  to  recognize  as  the  entire  source  of  vitality  to 
him  a»  a  conscious  individual?  Any  mode  or  any  degree  of 
such  sundering,  it  is  surely  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  stating, 
can  be  only,  in  accordance  to  such  mode  and  degree,  a  very 
death  to  the  moral  nature ! — ^And  being  so,  likewise  have  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  equally  sufficing  reverse  idea  of  what  is 
the  general  meaning  of  Duty,  which  forms  the  life  of  the  moral 
nature.  Moral  life,  as  a  principle,  is,  that  the  human  individual, 
08  an  individual,  feel  that,  in  harmony  with  universal  being,  as 
univerBal  being  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  so  he  also  is  a  growing 
being.  Not  to  grow, — not  to  grow  under  whatever  obstacles  to 
growth  Nature  and  Circumstance  may  have  interposed, — ^is  in 
any  and  every  .case  an  offence  against  the  General  Ordering 
of  Nature,  and  therefore,  I  say,  is  undeniably  Sin ; — ^while  also 
undeniably  is  thus  exhibited  the  quasi-circular  proof,  as  to  the 
absence  of  moral  pursuit  of  Duty  being  equivalent  to  the  death 
of  the  Soul. 

I  say,  the  death  of  the  Soul;  for  here  is  it  that  there  comes 
into  view,  the  natural  and  necessarily-acting  cause  for  the  rising 
up  within  the  human  mind  of  the  spiritual  entity  known  by  us 
under  this  name : — ^forming  the  last  and  clenching  consideration 
belonging  to  this  division  of  our  subject.    Vague  to  the  extreme 
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as  the  jast  considered  notions  of  general  Sin  and  gsnenl  BxAy 
are,  yet  I  appeal  to  any  one  whatever  who  has  attended  to  the 
working  of  them,  to  say  whether  they  have  not  the  power  of 
conveying  to  the  mind  that  entertains  them,  expressly  a  more 
stringent  feeling  of  individuaiigm  than  any  other  mental  enter- 
tainment whatever  can  afford.  How  they  work  in  prodndng  this, 
is  what  we  shall  have  presently  to  see ;  bat  taking  the  effect  aa 
yet  only  as  a  general  one,  this,  I  argae,  is  already  apparent. 
The  general  sense  as  to  human  conduct,  distributed  thos  Ml 
generally  into  the  matnally-complimentaiy  senses  of  Sin  and 
Dnty,  gives  to  these  latter  of  necessity  an  individoality  of 
their  own;  and  how  can  that,  being  produced,  do  otherwise 
than  reflect  itself  upon  our  own  sense  of  owrsdvei  ?  The  know- 
ing definitely  what  it  is  that  ideally  has  U)  he  done  by  ns, 
and  what  has  not,  most  and  does,  I  say,  bring  immediate 
limitation  and  immediate  perception  in  regard  to  onr  own  dis- 
tinctive moral  personaliiy.  We  cannot  set  up  before  ns  the 
idea  of  a  certain  fixed  disposition  of  General  Nature,  to  be  that 
with  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  our  just-stated  definition, 
it  is  Duty  to  be  in  harmony,  and  Sin  to  be  othenrise,  without 
creating  upon  the  spot  the  image  that  the  natural  mode  of 
human  thought  requires,  which  figures  to  us  an  Universal  Soul 
presiding  over  the  outside-of-self  existing  world  of  things ; — and 
the  creating  of  this,  agam,  is  but  the  same  thing  as  the  creating 
of  a  personal  Soul  within  ourselves,  which  shall  be  the  thing 
whose  part  it  is  to  correspond  with  the  General  Soul. 


Let  me  then  now  sum  up  the  contents  of  this  section. 

The  whole  of  the  general  conflict  carried  on  by  man  with 
general  Nature,  hemg  thus  the  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  state  of 
harmony  with  Nature,  what  I  would  describe  as  the  mode  of 
such  effi>rt  that  we  have  now  been  finding,  is  this:  namely, 
that  the  general  conflict,  in  being  naturally  separated  into  two 
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pariicnlar  sorts  of  general  conflict,  all  the  time  that  U  is  not 
only  the  root  bat  moreover  the  maintainer  of  them^  is  neverthe- 
less paradoxically  brought  to  its  issue,  in  so  fiEur  as  it  in  any 
case  does  come  to  an  issue,  ioldy  by  means  of  them; — ^while  to 
complete  the  paradox,  further  occurs  this :  namely,  that  they, 
while  they  are  thus  the  sole  means  of  bringing  the  harmony 
about,  in  so  fur  as  it  can  be  brought  about,  are  nevertheless  in 
themselves  the  incessant  occasion  of  impeding,  or  delaying,  the 
harmony;  and  thereby  of  presenting  to  man  the  matter  of  the 
entire  amount  of  perplexity  and  vexatiop  that  belongs  to  him. 

For,  in  the  passive  and  affective  part  of  man,  he  is  dis- 
posed for  nothing  but  to  acqmesce  with  the  work  of  outwardly- 
effected  creation,  or  growth,  going  on  within  him.  His  EeUgian 
is  the  feeling  that  to  know  God  as  his  Father  is  the  whole  of 
what  will  suffice  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  active  and 
combative  part  of  him  is  compelled  to  break  through  the  pas- 
sivity, by  the  need  providentially  forced  upon  him  through  the 
unequal  a^ustment  of  men's  powers  and  possession  of  eigoy- 
ment:  requiring  each  man,  as  it  does,  to  strive  against  the 
rival  instincts  of  fellow-claimants  of  enjoyment — ^figured  by  the 
knowing  of  Self  as  the  object  of  God*s  paternal  love, — so  as 
to  prevent  their  concurring  efforts  &om  hindering  him  in  his  own 

personal  attainment  of  the  end. ^And  yet  still  the  case  is, 

that  for  all  the  existence  of  fellow-beings  constituting  this  actual 

hindrance,  it  is  really  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  end. 

Thus,  accordingly,  arises  the  life-long  need  of  making  arrange- 
ment such  as  shall  be  dvs  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  separate 
demands  of  our  nature :  the  religious  demand,  namely,  which 
seeks  peace  with  (rod;  the  worldly  demand,  which  has  to  be 
met  by  peace  vnth  fellow-creatures. 

Now,  to  meet  the  latter,  we  have  at  this  present  time  become 
aware  that  the  adequate  correspondent  to  the  at  first  fruitlessly 
desired  <iU^ation  of  the  natural  inequality  of  human  condition, 
(in  so  &r  as  any  thing  adequate  is  possible,)  is  the  possession 
of  a  sense  of  Abstract  Justice  within  man  himself:  which  sense 
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has  indeed,  by  experience,  come  to  ns ;  and,  by  reflection  npon 
that  experience,  has  so  come  as  the  result  of  the  hmnan  sym- 
pathy  gathered  oat  of  Beligion.  But  the  original  problem  before 
man  was  precisely  how  to  work  ont  the  gaining  of  this  sense 
of  Abstract  Justice :  not  only  was  it  the  direction  of  bis  own 
conduct  that  was  in  need  for  man  to  effect,  but  the  very  obtain- 
ing of  the  mental  faculty  that  should  direct  it.  And  I  say  again, 
that  this  did  come  only  through  the  due  arrangement  which 
man  had  to  institute,  between  the  matters  as  to  which  the  co- 
operation of  fellow-men  was  right  and  desirable,  and  those  as^ 
to  which  it  was  simply  obstructive : — such  arrangement  being 
afforded,  and  by  my  scheme  alone  capable  of  being  afforded, 
by  Beligion;  and  in  the  following  way. 

When  man  first  came  to  the  consdousness  of  uneompre- 
bended  evil  pressing  upon  him,  we  must  remember,  there  wa? 
nothing  present  to  him  but  a  blind  endeavour  to  avoid  it, 
or  to  shake  it  off  from  him.  Having  no  thought  of  its  lying 
within  himself,  he  gropingly  inquired,  ''what  is  it?'*  and 
''  who  brought  it  upon  me?" — ^in  self-answer  to  which,  having, 
in  not  daring  to  attribute  it  to  God,  laid  it  to  the  account  of 
his  ancestors,  he  thence,  for  his  own  special  relief  from  the 
consequences  of  their  misdeeds,  devised  the  plan  which  was 
this :  namely,  that  God  should  separate  him  from  all  connexion 
with  them,  as  such  connexion  naturally  existed,  by  henceforth 
a  new  birth,  which  should  in  fact  be  tantamount  to  a  death 
of  natural  condition.  But  what  was  the  consequence  of  the 
working  of  his  thought  upon  the  device? — ^Not  the  real  sever- 
ance of  such  connexion, — ^we  may  be  very  sure  of  thatl — 
Nature  would  take  good  care  of  that  I — ^But  it  was  the  bringing 
upon  him  of  a  religious  experience  of  such  peculiarly  crucial 
sort,  as  such,  that  however  desirable  for  the  sake  of  its  final 
result,  it  was  in  its  actual  state  that  which  for  permanent  endur- 
ance was  simply  impossible.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  bringing  of 
his  own  personal  Ego  to  the  pass  of  bearing  upon  itself  the 
brunt  of  the  full  encounter  with  Deity  which  ought  to  have 
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been  shared  by  the  entire  number  of  human  beings!  The 
original  grasp  of  the  idea  of  Deity,  we  have  to  recollect,  had 
been  obtained  solely  throngh  the  introduction  of  fellow-beings 
into  the  encounter  (see  p.  268) ;  and  now,  the  idea  having  been 
gained,  the  seeking  to  exclude  them  from  it,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  down  upon  Self  the  utterly  humiliating  consciousness 
of  unsupported  unworthiness  in  the  presence  of  Deity,  which 
accordingly  made  it  seem  impossible  that  God  ever  could  be  a 

loving  Father  to  that  Self. Thus,  however,  came  about  the 

rectification  that  vindicates  the  process:  the  very  humiliation 
(combined  with  helpful  uifiuences,)  put  him  upon  the  striving 
to  rise  out  of  it, — ^brought  him,  at  the  last,  to  perceive  that 
he  required  to  do  something,  of  his  own  self,  to  lift  himself 
out  of  his  actually  despised  lowness  of  condition.  And  this  is 
what  forms  the  notable  reduction  of  his  feeling  into  its  true 
and  rightful  province  of  proper  individualism.  For  thus  comes 
out  the  state  of  the  case  regarding  the  latter  that  seems  the  true 
case : — ^While,  in  the  matter  of  the  instinctive  pursuit  of  what 
forms  the  common  object  of  desire  to  men,  men  are  indeed  not 
only  naturally  compelled,  but  morally  required,  to  act  in  com- 
mon with  one  another,  this  proves  to  be  not  the  natural  neces- 
sity, and  not  the  moral  requisition,  when  matter  of  opposite 
sort  is  in  question, — ^that  is,  as  soon  as  there  has  commenced  a 
personally  self-conscious  action; — since  this  shows  to  be  what 
in  its  nature  enforces  that  they  act  apart  from  one  another. 
Linked  together,  I  would  say,  indissolubly  as  men  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  in  ^eb  privileges y  yet  as  soon  as  the  matter  comes 
to  be  that  of  their  respormbUiUeSf  they  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
di^'oined  from  one  another,  and  each  man  of  them  made  to 
stand  siBgly  by  and  for  himself. 

The  effect  of  Ghristiamty  is  thus,  observe  how  exactly, 
reversed  1  It  was  the  consequence  of  its  mode  of  arrangement, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  case  came  to  be  that  which  was 
prevailingly  felt  as  the  peculiar  matter  of  experience  in  common^ 
while  the  privilege  of  it  alone  was  the  thing  that  was  special. 
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SECTION   V. THE   NOTION   OP   EYEBLASTINO   BETBIBUTIOK. 

The  task  now  alone  remaining  to  me,  in  the  completing  of  mj 
analysis,  is  to  draw  forth  the  farther  element  in  ChristianitT, 
beyond  those  already  examined,  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment just  made  of  the  ground  of  the  last  section,  is  needed  to 
be  shown  as  actually  concomitant  with  them  in  bringing  about 
the  end  there  described  thus:  namely,  that  which  was  the 
affording  to  human  consciousness  of  the  arrangement  required 
in  respect  of  its  Priyileges  and  its  Besponsibilities.  This  very 
same  matter,  however, — or,  at  least,  that  which  I  contend  to 
be  such, — ^I  have  already,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  so 
differently  described,  at  the  first  allotment  of  the  matter  of  these 
seyeral  sections,  (p.  262,)  as  this :  I  have,  namely,  there  stated 
it  to  consist  in  "  the  settling  of  the  current  of  human  attentiiXk 
predominantly  in  the  direction  which,  with  respect  mther  to 
actions  or  sentient  condition,  regards  Consequences  preferably 
to  Causes. '  *  What  I  have  first,  therefore,  here  to  do,  is  to  show, 
as  I  hope  it  is  evident  may  very  easily  be  done,  how  the  essen- 
tial unison  that  I  believe  to  exist  between  these  so  diffisrantlj 
expressed  statements,  if  apparently  disguised,  is  only  so  in  the 
way  that  is  necessitated  by  the  feust  of  the  latter*s  being  a  defi- 
nition of  the  allotted  purpose  in  the  abstract^  while  the  former 
defines  the  same  according  to  its  presentation  in  the  manner  of 
the  natural  working  out  of  our  eaqterience  in  regard  to  it.     Let 

the  exhibition  of  this  proof,  then,  be  stated  as  follows: 

No  one  will  doubt,  at  all  events,  this, — ^that  the  arriving  at 
A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  to  the  remedying  of  exist- 
ing evils,  is  in  truth  the  proper  means  that  I  assert  it  to  be, 
of  the  human  will's  acquiring  for  itself  the  special  mode  and 
hahii  of  determination,  which  is  the  pracHcal  detennination 
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that  I  am  now  seeking  ont  as  the  final  benefit  dedncible  from 
Christianity.  That  it  ts  so,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  its  being  so,  is  the  plainest  of  all  the  frnits  of  oar  habitnal 
experience. — ^And  let  me  add  to  it  this  farther,  as  what  I  believe 
is  equally  nnquestionable,  though  it  relates  to  the  totally  con- 
trary and  transcendental  experience  which,  as  snch,  I  appealed 
to  in  my  foregoing  third  chapter  (p.  142): — practical  deter- 
mination, I  say,  is  eminently  that  strong  and  straight-forward 
disposition  of  the  mind,  which  I  th^re  attributed  as  the  result 
demonstrative  of  sound  healthiness,  ahready  in  a  vague>  way 
established  by  the  general  consent  of  Christian  believers,  as 
rightly  indicative  of  a  finished  operation  on  the  part  of  their 
religion.  Very  well: — ^to  these  two  results  of  experience,  then, 
add  yet  one  more,  and  that  of  the  commonest  sort,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  the  full  bearing  of  the  matter,  taking  in  all  its  aspects, 
is  sufficiently  exposed.  Let  us  suppose  an  occurrence  of  some 
unlooked-for  calamity,  suddenly  intervening,  such  as  should 
call  forth  an  immediate  expression  of  general  mental  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  the  calamity:  would  it  not 
be  the  case,  I  appeal  to  any  one,  that  the  mode  in  which  we 
should  gain  what  we  should  count  as  a  eharactmstic  impres- 
sion as  to  the  actual  soundness  and  healthiness  of  the  mind 
in  question,  or  the  reverse,  would  be  this? — ^if  it  be  a  strong 
one,  it  will  show  its  strength  precisely  by  the  instantaneously 
bending  of  itself  towards  the  seeking  of  remedy,  which,  lying  as 
it  does  in  the  future,  can  by  the  mind's  also  bending  itself 
towards  the  future  alone  be  obtained; — ^while  if  it  be  a  feeble 
one,  supposing  that  it  gets  at  all  beyond  the  mere  imbecility  of 
spending  itself  in  complaints  against  the  calamity,  it  will  testify 
to  its  feebleness  by  contenting  itself  with  effort  that  is  limited  to 
this:  just  to  the  striving  to  find  out  "  how  it  came  to  pass", 
and  <*  who  did  it": — obviously,  the  mode  of  inquiring  which 
does  noty  if  it  be  there  stopped,  lead  to  any  practical  action  to 
ensue  upon  it;  and  that  does  not  because  arrested  upon  con* 
templation  of  action  lying  in  the  past. 
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In  this  80  perfectly  ordinary  experience,  it  thus  seems  to  me 
that  I  find  the  entire  tnotive — technically  speaking,— of  Ghris- 
tiaoity !  The  whole  complicated  apparatus  of  feelings,  notions, 
and  dogmas,  as  to  the  effect  that  it  produced  upon  human  nature, 
seems  to  me  precisely  accounted  for,  when  we  thus  take  thai 
effect  to  have  been  this  assigned  one : — ^this  heaving,  as  it  were, 
of  the  substance  of  human  thought  all  round  from  that  its  first 
practice,  the  unhealthly  blame- scattering  habit  of  a  life-long 
hunting  out  of  the  Cause  of  suffering,  now  to  the  sound  exer- 
cise of  the  endeavour  to  secure  better  Consequence  from  present 
suffering  to  accrue  in  future  1 — ^More  and  more  clearly,  unless  I 
deceive  myself,  has  this  general  tendency  of  what  I  at  first  theo- 
rized as  representing  ''  the  peculiar  strength  of  Christianity", 
become  confirmed  by  the  particular  examination  of  the  working 
details;  and  may  I  not  appeal  to  you  as  to  the  assistance  that 
in  regard  to  these  details,  the  transcendental  fiiguring  has 
afforded?  Christian  doctrines  themselves,  you  see,  I  hold  to 
be  the  natural  massing  together  of  the  speculative  ideas  thai 
have  successively  sprung  forth  out  of  developing  human  nature; 
and  we,  in  our  analysing  of  them  cannot,  if  we  would,  resist 
the  natural  chemistry  by  which  they  instantaneously  mass  them- 
selves anew! 

The  section  we  have  just  finished,  accordingly,  it  will  here 
for  the  moment  help  us  to  describe  as  having  been  the  tracing 
of  the  mode  of  this  heaving  round. — ^And  so,  conrespondin^y, 
what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  examine  into  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  precise  engine,  by  the  means  of  which  the  revolutioii 
was  brought  to  pass. 


We  have  already  arrived  at  the  general  principle,  as  such, 
that  is  required.  We  have  seized,  as  I  hope,  firmly  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  actual  manner  of  the  change's  taking 
place  consisted  in  the  fietct  of  man's  acquiring  the  distinctly 
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personal  sense  of  Responsibility  lying  mthin  himself.  Bat  now 
there  remains  yet  to  see  the  again  complicated  matter  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  sense  gradually  realized  itself  to  him: — ^on- 
twisting  and  twisting  anew  those  fibres  of  old  experience,  per- 
vading his  entire  mental  nature,  which  were  destined  henceforth 
to  fiilfil  snch  contrary  to  their  former  fdnctions. 

The  task,  however,  is  already  in  great  measure  worked  ont 
for  us.  As  in  the  last  section  we  foond  how  mnch  there  was 
that  we  needed  only  jnst  to  avaU  ourselves  of,  in  respect  to 
the  tracing  of  the  effect  of  the  idealized  example  of  Christ, — so 
now,  we  have  assistance  at  hand  from  the  part  of  positive 
philosophers.  They  have  abundantly  demonstrated  how  the 
only  meaning  that  can  rationally  be  attached  to  the  idea  of 
Responsibility,  as  a  practically-working  feeling,  is  indeed  that 
consciousness  of  AmmabUxty  to  PunishmerU,  for  which,  after 
them,  I  have  been  hitherto  assuming  it.  Let  me  only  therefore 
throw  in,  upon  this  point,  the  remark,  how  perfectly  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  universal  mode  of  limitation,  in  which  all 
thought  whatever  consists  to  us,  that  moral  ideas,  as  such, 
should  be  determined  by  a  morally-controlling,  and  not  by  a 
morally-encouraging,  influence, — ^by  a  **  Thou  shalt  not" ;  and 
not  by  a  <*  Do  this  for  my  sake"  I  Religion  begins  by  the  prime 
matter  of  giving  a  disposition  towards  well-doing;  but  Morality, 
as  Morality,  can  build  itself  only  upon  restrictions.  Is  not 
here  shown  the  necessity  for  their  both  being  permanent? — 
though  indeed  is  it  not  hence  equally  shown,  how  Christianity, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not,  characteristically,  a  moral  religion,  was 
not  accordingly  the  religion  that  could  endure  in  permanent 
association  with  Morality?  —  This  matter  of  Responsibility, 
with  which  we  are  now  to  deal,  is,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
which  has  to  carry  us  finally  altogether  beyond  the  main  con- 
tents of  Christianity. 

But,  accepting  the  philosophical  definition,  still  remaias  to 
be  considered  this :  what  are  we  to  determine  as  to  the  *'  how", 
and  the  ''to  whom",  of  Responsibility?    Here,  it  seems  to 

CG 
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me,  has  the  practically-snfficing  settlement  been  still  left  in  the 
abeyance,  which  hence  causes  that  it  must  perforce  now  occapy 
OS  for  a  short  space. — ^I  say,  <'  a  short  space" :  for  I  cannot 
bnt  think,  that  as  the  '*  practically-sofficing  settlement"  that 
alone  I  aim  at,  the  present  deyelopment-yiew  does,  in  fact, 
again  afford  the  reconciling  arrangement  to  the  *<  contraries"  of 
preyions  schemes,  that  effectually  reduces  the  puzzle  of  them, 
once  more,  to  a  merely  harmless  one.  That  puzzle  has  been 
notoriously  the  following: — while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  so 
manifestly  the  sole  condition  under  which  the  theoretic  concep- 
tion of  Besponsibility  can  eidst,  that  it  have  the  companionship 
of  that  of  Free-will,  that  such  companionship  stands  as  the 
logical  necessity  to  our  thinking  in  the  case;— on  the  other 
hand.  Free-will  is,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  the  idea  which,  by 
our  philosophically-claimed  recognition  of  universal  Law  and 
Order,  seems  proved  at  variance  with  the  principle  which  of  all 
others  we  are  bound  to  pay  homage  to. — This,  however,  hdng 
the  dilemma,  judge  whether  the  following  representation  does 
not  actually  meet  the  true  point  of  difficulty;  and,  in  explaining, 
soften  it  away. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  how  it  is  the  primary  fact  of 
all  under  the  present  scheme,  ( — and  litUe  as  I  desire  to  speak 
of  it  as  in  any  exclusive  manner  belonging  to  myself,  I  can 
only  do  so,  in  regarding  it  o^  a  scheme,  in  this  instance : — it 
is,  I  say,  the  primary  fact  of  this  scheme)  that  nothing  what- 
ever is  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  the  question,  other  than  ike 
mere  matter  of  our  own  mental  progress^  (see  the  first  section  of 
my  Introduction,) — ^while  the  main  source  of  the  puzzle,  as 
treated  in  general,  has  lain  in  the  supposition  that  the  human 
mind,  by  its  speculations,  was  gaining  a  real  knowledge  of  facts 
as  they  are  (see  p.  182).  As  here  understood,  the  mind  is 
engaged  in  simply  realizing  a  constantly  more  and  more  de- 
veloped mode  of  arranging  its  own  conceptions :  under,  howev^» 
be  it  observed,  thus  much  of  outward  fact  which  it  is  here  con- 
sidered that  long  experience  does  give  us  the  legitimate  sort  of 
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(relative)  right  to  count  as  sach : — ^namely,  the  confirmed  result 
of  general  experience,  first,  that  there  ts  a  matter  of  general 
progress  in  nature ;  and  secondly,  that  the  mode  of  that  pro- 
gress is  of  the  special  character  that  is  gained  hy  the  sole  means 
of  the  incessant  alternating  of  influences  that  are  contrary  to 
one  another  (see  Introduction,  Section  11).  Thus  far,  there- 
fore, there  is  akeady  the  ground  for  a  pjwri  expectation — ^nay, 
evod  the  d  priori  necessity, — that  philosophical  conception, 
when  it  came  to  investigate  the  nature  of  moral  action  in  man, 
should  have  followed  out  its  two  opposite  modes  in  progressing 
towards  its  own  completion.  For,  it  is  evident,  the  thought 
which  rests,  with  sufficingness  to  itself,  upon  the  principle  of 
Free-will,  as  a  governing  one  in  the  case,  is  that  which  follows 
out  the  subjective  mode  of  thought;  while  that  which  rests 
upon  the  abstract  recognition  of  Law  and  Order,  is  itself  a 
pursuing  of  the  abstract  mode  of  thought.     This,  accordingly, 

is  the  general  outer  view  of  the  matter. ^But,  I  ui^e,  let  us 

take  up  the  inner  and  detailed  view,  and  we  may  see  imme- 
diately how  the  d  priori  necessity  is  conceivably  that  which  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  actual  event  of  the  case.  According  to 
this  inner  view,  as  I  have  set  it  forth,  while  there  are  actually 
in  the  nature  of  things  two  sets  of  circumstances,  which  hence 
necessitate  the  two -fold  operation  of  our  mind  in  regard  to 
them, — one  giving  the  condition  of  progress  as  a  serial  con- 
dition, appreciated  by  the  mind  in  the  manner  of  eventual 
succession,  or  of  history;  the  other  giving  it  under  the  con- 
dition estimated  as  what  we  may  call  a  sectional  view  of  pro- 
gress, appropriate  to  the  scientific  order  of  mind,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  pecularity  to  show  things  no  longer  according  to  their 
presentation  as  successive  products,  but  according  to  their 
aspect  when  taken  as  in  the  act  of  producing  such  scientifie 
results : — ^while,  I  say,  there  are  two  sets  of  circumstances  m 
nature  giving  these  several  impressions,  there  is  moreover  the 
third  set  of  circumstances  additionally  existing,  which,  always 
tacitly  pending,  nevertheless  has  this  for  its  peculiarity,  that. 
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having  the  function  to  blend  the  two  other  sets!  it  does  so  at 
marked  intervals,  or  stages,  (see  pp.  86,  89,)  discernible  to  na 
as  snch  when  we  regard  the  operations  of  oar  mind  in  an 
abstractly  serial  mode,  though  not  otherwise  (p.  45);  and 
which  form  to  as  the  indication  of  some  certain  degree  of  fixed 
organization  being  at  snch  epoch  newly  added  to,  and  established 
within,  the  sabstance  of  the  mind  (p.  46).  And  let  me  remind 
yon  also  of  this,  thaf,  according  to  my  conception,  mental 
philosophy  has  of  right  no  proper  beginning,  as  sach,  ontil  it 
has  taken  into  its  account  this  special  effect  of  development: — 
having,  without  it,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  piece-meal  view, 
which  does  not  give  the  means  for  an  adequate  philosophic 
generalization. — ^Veiy  well,  then:  taking  this  much  as  to  be 
granted,  is  not,  however,  the  following  yet  to  be  seen  as  an 
immediately  attending  consequence? — while  the  philosophizing 
mind,  in  operating  upon  the  matter  of  mental  actions,  most, 
by  hypothesis,  attend  to  each  several  phase  of  the  three-fold 
operation  belonging  to  all  mental  action,  yet  in  being  itself  as 
much  as  ever  subject  to  the  universal  law  of  mind,  it  most, 
accordingly,  take  bias  as  to  the  mode  of  its  judging,  from  the 
tendency  to  favour  one  or  the  other  of  the  aspects  of  the  case 
that  is  individual  to  itself.  Generally- viewing  as  philosophy  by 
its  nature  is,  yet  in  the  oscillating  consideration  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent aspects,  one  philosopher  will,  and  must,  give  greato* 
weight  than  is  accurately  due  to  the  one  side  of  the  matter; 
while  another  philosopher  will,  and  must,  give  undue  weight  to 
the  other :  and  the  fact  of  this  alone  gives  its  truth  to  philosophy. 
Therefore,  I  say,  while  the  matter  of  estimating  these  develop- 
mental stages  is  that  which  constitutes  the  truth  of  philosophy 
to  be  estimated,  there  is  still  permanently  abiding  in  philo- 
sophy this  division : — The  philosophizing  mind  that  is  disposed 
to  rest  mainly  upon  mental  phenomena  such  as  are  connected 
with  the  serial  realization  of  the  stages,  will  and  must  abidiDgly 
have  for  its  prevailing  and  governing  impression  the  sense  of 
fixture  of  organization:  such  as  brings  the  character  of  Mind 
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I  into  correspondence  with  fixed  organization  in  every  other  de- 

!  partment  of  Nature,  and  consequently  enforces  upon  ns  the 

(  conviction  as  to  universal  Law  and  Order,  claiming  every  where 

i  obedience  in  the  manner  of  necessary  obedience ; — ^while  to  the 

i  opposite  mood  of  philosophy  must  occur  the  result  that  is  also 

I  an  opposite  one.    For  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  choice  of 

I  subject  to  philosophize  upon,  is  precisely  not  that  which  shows 

I  a  fixed  organization ;  but  which  on  the  contrary  settles  instinc- 

tively upon,  rather,  the  mere  section  out  of  the  serial  course  of 
progress,  which  shows  nothing  beyond  the  tumultuous  details 
[  of  mental  operation  which  form  the  working  out  of  some  certain 

I  stage  of  progress :  then,  I  say,  Freedom  is  the  condition  whose 

I  recognition  can  alone  be  the  ruling  one.    Things  are  now  looked 

upon  as  in  the  act  of  growing;  and  whatever  is  growing,  is  it 
not  of  necessity  free !  Consider  how  it  is  habitually  with  our- 
selves, even  without  there  being  the  smallest  consciousness  of 
philosophy  in  the  case.  Do  we  not  inevitably  associate  with  the 
idea  of  Necessity,  precisely  that  sort  of  our  actions  which  are 
distinguished  from  others  by  this  very  distinction  of  fixed 
organization:  calling  them,  if  their  organization  be  of  the  cor- 
poreal kind,  automatic ;  if  it  be  spiritual,  instinctive,  or  impul- 
sive actions; — ^but  in  either  case,  attaching  to  them  that  idea 
of  absence  of  choice  in  the  matter,  which,  I  argue,  justly 
authorizes  the  philosopher,  when  he  comes  to  philosophize 
upon  them,  in  classing  their  manner  of  actual  movement  with 
that  pertaining  to  the  now  astronomically-calculated  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ! — ^And  so,  of  the  contrary  sort : — ^in  respect 
of  actions  for  the  carrying  on  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  fixed 
organization,  but  where  our  determination  lies  still  hovering  in 
the  balance,  at  the  mercy  of  circumstantially-presented  con- 
flicting motives ; — and  where  this  is  also  true  respecting  inner 
condition,  that  although  the  force  of  previously- established 
habit  would,  as  a  mere  matter  of  its  own  vis  inertia,  seek  to 
propagate  itself  into  new  instances  of  mere  pursuance  of  that 
established  habit,  yet  the  controlling  influences  with  which  it 
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has  to  straggle  make  snch  mere  repetition  a  thing  that  is  ao 
impossibility; — ^in  respect,  I  say,  to  all  actions  thus  hitherto 
destitute  of  determination,  truly  is  the  human  mind  to  be  known 
as  actually  Free  from  subjection  to  Law  and  Ord»,  as  indeed 
was  the  original  Chaos  itself  I 

In  this  manner,  then,  does  not,  I  ask,  the  long-disputed 
basis  of  philosophic  principle  really  set  itself  sufficingly  at 
rest?  If  philosophy  continues  to  oscillate  between  the  antago- 
nistic recognitions, — as  I  consider  the  above  proves  that  it  must 
continue, — ^this  is  exactly  the  vital  movement  which  alone  keeps 
philosophy  alive ;  and  therefore  it  is  shown  to  be  that  which 
presents  to  our  comprehension  no  real  difficulty.  But  here  we 
come  to  the  point  now  in  question  with  us,  for  the  sake  of  which 
this  arrangement  has  been  sought  for.  If  both  recognitions 
be  right  and  true  in  their  own  several  spheres,  there  still  remains 
the  problem,  to  settle  them  into,  and  to  keep  them  in,  those 
distinctive  spheres ;  and  this  is  what,  I  would  say,  the  existing 
state  of  the  general  idea  of  Besponsibility,  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, is  the  express  sign  of  not  having  been  yet  done  in  oar 
world  of  thought — ^aiming  towards  it  nevertheless,  unconsciously, 
as  I  believe  that  Christianity  and  Philosophy  alike  have  been 
doing.  Seeing  that,  by  my  scheme,  the  subjective  recognition 
of  Free-will  is  by  the  rights  of  it  appropriate,  and  solely  appro- 
priate, to  the  Religious  mode  of  our  thought ;  while  the  abstract 
recognition  of  necessary  Law  naturally  fits  itself  alone  to  the 
Scientific : — the  need  of  the  question  before  us  is  simply  that 
the  idea  of  Besponsibility,  in  being  attached  to  the  former 
recognition,  be  thence  limited  to  the  sphere  which  is  of  the 
appropriately  free,  or  un-organized  sort: — that  is,  as  just 
stated,  to  precisely  that  portion  of  our  human  conduct  in 
regard  to  which  itistinctive  action,  as  such,  does  not  as  yet  exist, 
in  the  particular  individual  concerned.  However  true  it  is 
that  where  we  have  instincts  to  guide  us,  we  are  not  free 
agents :  yet,  I  say,  still  it  is  manifest,  that,  per  contra,  where 
we  have  not  instincts,  we  are  free.     But  hitherto  Christianity 
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and  Philosophy  have  each  of  them  heen  claiming  to  have  the 
whole  region  of  action,  as  of  thought,  under  their  severallj 
sole  dominion. 

It  is  with  the  former  alone,  however,  that  we  have  here  to 
do.  Confining  ourselves,  accordingly,  to  the  religious  of>eration, 
let  me  offer  the  following  suggestion,  and  ask  yon  if  it  does 
not  show,  with  self-consistency,  the  manner  of  Christianity's 
unconscious  aiming,  as  I  have  called  it,  towards  the  present 
settlement? In  the  first  place,  take  its  fundamental  asser- 
tion of  human  nature's  BesponsihUity  in  the  mass: — ^now, 
grossly-aggregated  as  this  idea  is,  it  yet  conveys,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  intimation  of  positive  truth  within  it,  and  of  manifestly 
essential  truth,  that  unless  humanity  in  general  so  bear  itself 
in  regard  to  Consequences  to  accrue  to  it,  as  that  it  be  a  con- 
stantly-growing state,  it  will  fall  under  the  Punishment  of  being 
without  the  natural  blessing  attendant  upon  growth:  thereby 
incurring  the  positive  infliction  of  falling  into  decay. — But  pass 
on  beyond  this, — as,  you  remember,  the  especially  egotistic 
individuality  of  the  first  originators  of  Christianity  made  it 
especially  necessary  for  them  to  pass  on.  There  is  required  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  within  this  yet  merely  aggregate  notion ; 
and  how  did  they  make  it  ?  They  made  it,  we  very  well  know, 
by  parting  off  the  matter  of  Responsibility  that  seemed  as  if  it 
must  remain  a  thing  in  common  to  men,  from  that  which  far- 
ther consideration,  made  under  egotistic  influence,  showed  them 
need  not  remain  so :  and  that  is,  they  separated  the  common 
portion  under  the  name  of  Original,  or  birth  Sin,  as  that  which 
individual  effort  had  no  effect  whatever  upon;  while,  as  to  the 
remainder,  they  dogmatically  settled  that  the  personal  realizing 
of  £uth  in  Christ  coidd  succeed  in  shifting  the  Eesponsibility 
in  regard  to  it  away  from  personal  shoulders.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, coirect  myself: — ^I  should  rather  say  this  was  the  separa- 
tion in  the  case  needed  to  be  made,  while  Christianity,  as  far  as 
it  went,  was  and  could  be  only  tending  to  it.  For,  although  it 
did  set  forward  a  first  attempt  at  such  separation,  the  attempt 
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was  of  snch  rade  sort  as  conld  be  only  nnayailmg.  That  mis- 
take I  have  alleged  of  its  making,  as  to  the  relative  modes  of 
Responsibility  and  of  Privilege,  lay  upon  its  reasoning,  I  would 
say,  as  a  fetter.  The  responsibility  undertaken  by  Christ,  in 
that  it  was  common,  being  vnivenaly  forbade  the  sufficient 
working  out  of  the  distinction.  If  it  covldy  however,  have  been 
made  out  by  Christians,  as  such,  that  the  imputed  merit  of 
Christ  did  indeed  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  of  Original  Sin 
in  man,  while  it  had,  nevertheless,  no  influence  whatever  in 
impeding  the  course  of  Besponsibility  in  the  matter  of  Indi- 
vidual Sin  4c, — then,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Christiaji 
imagery  would  contain  a  perfectly  faithful  figuring  of  what  is 
the  real  truth  of  the  easel — ^That  real  truth,  you  see,  I  take  to 
be  this : — ^Inasmuch  as  there  is  to  every  individual  man  a  cer- 
tain sphere,  greater  or  less,  of  undetermined  action  within  his 
life,  lying  intermediate  between  the  action  of  instincts  natively 
or  hereditarily  possessed  by  him,  and  that  of  instincts  which 
he  himself  has  to  pass  on  to  his  own  posterity;  and  in  which 
intermediate  sphere  he  is  therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  veritable  (delegated)  Creator  of  himself:  therefore,  I  say, 
just  so  far  as  within  this  sphere,  though  in  no  other,  the  indi- 
vidual being  U  strictly  responsihls  for  the  employment  that  he 
makes  of  the  freedotn  therein  existing  for  him; — ^while  for  the 
whole  sphere  of  his  actibn  that  is  instinctively  determined  for 
him,  it  is  an  entirely  fitting  representation  to  say  that  human 
nature  in  general,  as  it  has  come  down  to  him,  and  as  it  is 
aptly  figured  under  the  idea  of  Christ,  is  the  only  proper  holder 
of  responsibility.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  ( — ^I  see  not  how 
it  can  be  questioned! — )  the  only  matter  left  is  to  find  where 
lies  the  actual  boundary  between  the  spheres.     Christianity 

*  There  may  poseibly  be  Bome  sect  of  Christians,  or  some  individual 
thinker  amongst  Christians,  who  has  actually  taken  this  peculiar  view 
respecting  Atonement,  notwithstanding  its  logical  inconsistency  with 
Christianity ;  but  no  expression  of  such  view  has  fallen  within  my  own 
knowledge. 
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made  oat  the  difference  by  craddy  marking  off,  for  ihe  donulin 
of  individual  freedom,  a  certain  portion  of  existence  sbarply 
severed  from  the  rest,  by  lines  that  cut  it  ont,  drawn  strai^i 
at  either  extremity  through  the  hours  of  (rational)  birth  and 
(rational)  decease.  And  I  conceive  that  what  ought  to  be  done 
is  this :  that  the  line  of  determination  be  made  out  as,  in  fact, 
a  meandering  one,  whose  sinuosities  pervade  the  whole  extent 
of  life's  course ! 

Here,  however,  let  me  stop  for  a  moment,  to  carry  on 
somewhat  farther  a  parenthetical  observation,  that  ahready 
started  itself,  as  such,  in  the  foregoing  section  (p.  858): — ^I 
mean,  as  to  the  effect  that  inevitably  produces  itself  upon  us, 
when  application  of  these  notions  of  Free-Will  and  Necessity 
is  made,  as  it  enforces  itself  to  be  made,  to  our  idea  of  Deity. 
It  seems  to  me  singularly  observable,  that  in  reality  we  obtain 
thence  precisely  the  very  same  sort  of  demonstration  as  to  the 
fact  of  that  idea's  being  determinately  the  produce  of  our  own 
minds,  that  in  astronomical  science,  in  regard  to  the  fact  of 
the  earth's  movement,  is  afforded  to  us  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  aberration  of  light. — Consider,  I  appeal  to  you,  if  it  is 
not  so. — Genuine  logical  sequences,  arrived  at  from  the  several 
mental  stations  appropriate  to  the  opposite  principles,  ( — and 
whether  it  be  in  the  single  mind  of  an  individual  thinker,  debating 
with  himself,  or,  as  is  more  common,  in  the  severally  indepen- 
dent minds  of  antagonistic  thinkers,  is  of  no  consequence : — ) 
in  meeting  together  in  the  one  idea  of  Deity,  strike  against  one 
another  with  absolute  contradiction ;  and  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, by  that  means  nullify  the  idea  of  God  altogether, — 
leave  it  behind,  therefore,  absolutely  excluded  from  the  field  of 
our  mental  vision!  And  this,  I  say,  is  what  could  not  have 
been,  if  that  which  our  idea  of  Deity  conveys  to  us  had  been  a 
substantial  fact,  and  not  the  phenomenal  result  of  our  own 

variable  impressions ! The  Positivist,  observe, — ^and  perhaps 

I  may  say,  the  rationalizing  theologian  also, — looks  upon  the 
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scheme  of  thmgs  nnder  the  preyailing  sense  of  Plan,  and  there- 
fore nnder  recognition  of  Necessity ;  and  because  they  do  so,  it 
happens  to  them  that  when  they  proceed  to  carry  on  their 
impression  to  the  Unknown  Cause  of  things,  God  to  the  former 
becomes  simply  identical  with  Fate,  while  to  the  latter  He  is 
at  all  events  rendered  subject  to  Fate.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  proper  theologian,  seeing  nothing  of  Plan  except 
as  solely  proceeding  from  the  immediately-acting  Will  of  Deity, 
in  fact  has  the  same  kind  of  agreement  with  the  atheistic  wor- 
shippers of  Chance :  that  is,  an  utter  indetermiuateness  is  itself 
the  God  of  the  latter ;  while  to  the  former,  their  God  is  merely 
subject  to  utter  indetenninateness.  And  these  opposing  views 
are,  surely,  aU  of  them  alike  legitimate  ones,  when  measured 
as  from  the  shifting  stations  of  our  own  veering  conceptions ; — 
nay)  by  their  very  opposition,  are  the  sole  means  by  which  we 
come  finally  to  make  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  impressions,  which  alone  give  to  us  the  due 
that  is  a  rightful  clue,  as  to  the  always  inaccessible  Object  we 
are  dealing  with.  But,  supposing  the  image  of  Deity  to  be 
really  that  actual  Being  which  theology  takes  Him  to  be,  it 
follows  that,  unless  human  reason  be  purely  a  delusion,  God 
in  Himself  must  exist  under  condition  of  either  constant  oscil- 
lation in  His  own  nature,  such  as  would  altogether  confute  the 
'<  unchangeableness  "  attributed  to  Him;>~or  else,  xmder  the 
general  conditions  of  Freedom  and  of  Fate  at  one  and  tlu  same 
time:  which  is  impossible.  It  has  surely  been  the  intuition  as 
to  this  result,  necessarily  latent  within  all  philosophy,  that  has 
all  along  constituted  the  cause  of  common  scepticism,  so  noto- 
riously prevalent  in  philosophy! ^Let  me,  however,  now 

return  to  the  "  practical "  sphere,  which  is  the  thing  of  pre- 
sent importance. 

And  yet,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  do  I  feel  how 
this  parenthetical  observation  is  not,  in  truth, — ^is  eminently  not 
an  un-practical  one! — ^The  point  which  now  rests  with  us,  is 
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the  ^*  to  whom"  responsibility  is  due.  And  this  image  of  God 
being  thus  reduced  to  the  mere  phenomenal  impression  that  it 
is,  what  becomes,  it  will  be  asked,  of  the  very  meaning  of 
Besponsibility  ?  What  is  there  that  shall  stand  henceforth  as  the 
definite  object  of  thought,  forming  at  once  the  originating  cause 
of  payment's  being  required  from  us,  and  the  claimant,  with 
eapability  of  enforcing  the  claim  of  the  payment's  being  made, 
without  which  definite  object  the  idea  becomes  a  nullity? 

To  this,  I  can  immediately  return,  the  answer  that  satisfies 

me  is  the  following: ^First,  that  which  has  been  given  to  me 

is  this :  a  possibility  of  sharing  in  the  general  well-being  which 
is  made  out  by  the  duly  carried-on  action  of  all  component 
parts  of  general  being; — secondly,  this  possibility  has  been 
allotted  under  penalty  that  if  I,  in  my  own  indiyiduality,  do 
not  duly  carry  on  the  action  belongmg  to  my  own  constitution, 
in  that  part  of  it  which  is  open  to  my  own  action,  by  aiming 
to  bring  it  into  requisite  harmony  with  the  general  progressive 
condition,  not  only  shall  I  forfeit  that  constitution,  but  moreover 
become,  as  it  were,  rotten  in  regard  to  it ; — and  hence,  thirdly, 
I  may  indeed  say,  that  while  the  payment  of  my  obligation  is 
manifestly  due,  immediately,  to  my  own  constitution,  which  is 
^y^elf,  yet,  ultimately  it  needs  to  be  estimated  as  due  to  the 
general  constitution  of  things,  which  rather  ought  to  be  called 
the  Power  therein  manifested. ^But  I  know  how  far  from  defi- 
nite,— ^how,  on  the  contrary,  utterly  vague,  and  therefore  how 
destitute  of  any  reality  of  moral  force,  a  reference  of  this  merely 
abstract  sort  must  appear  to  all  who  have  as  yet  found  their 
standard  and  authorization  of  Duty  only  in  the  concrete  recog>- 
nition  of  a  Divine  Being, — "  How",  I  know  it  will  be  farther 
urged,  **  are  we  to  gain  our  apprehension  as  to  what  it  is  that 
this  general  harmony  requires?" — ^And  if  I  answer,  as  I  have 
already  answered  in  advance  at  the  beginning,  (see  p.  21,)  that 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  present  sense  of  Beligion, — and 
thence,  of  course,  our  sense  of  Religious  Duty, — crests,  is  the 
result  gained  out  of  Experience: — ^will  not  such  objector, — ^I 
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feel  sure  that  he  wUZf — ^tnm  away  from  the  replj  with  a  Pilate 

expression  of  contempt,  and  say  "  What  is  Experience!" 

Eeader,  if  yon  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  yon  what  it  is  in 
this  case.  It  is  the  very  same  reaUy  nothing^  bnt  effectually 
every  thing,  which  the  centre  of  physical  gravity  is  to  us.  This 
is  the  only  image  to  express  what  it  is ;  bnt  this,  I  say,  does 
precisely  express  it.  What  but  snch  concentration, — sach 
bringing  into  one  single  valid  point,  of  the  infinitely  otherwise 
minnte  and  difFiised  influences  pervading  the  entire  range  of 
material  things, — is  it  that  enables  us  to  hold  our  else  uncon- 
trollable bodies,  all  microscopic  as  they  are,  upright! — Nay, 
let  this  farther  be  noted :  that  we  are  able,  in  addition,  not  only 
to  stand  upright,  but  moreover  to  move  and  to  walk,  what  is 
this  but,  again,  precisely  the  possession  of  an  individual  control 
over  the  petty  sphere  of  gravity  immediate  to  us,  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  d^ee  I  have  been  laying  out  of  man's  respon- 
sibility?— Think  upon  the  analogy,  I  entreat  you;  and  see  if 
tiie  definiteness — which,  at  all  events,  is  definiteness, — that 
this  figure  brings,  be  not  indeed  that  which,  the  instant  thai 
your  meditation  shall  have  realized  it,  will  produce  in  you  the 
conviction  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  moral  force  in  what  I 

urge. ^If,  amidst  the  concrete  press  of  daily  life,  it  wiU  seem 

incredible  to  you  that  so  intangible  a  guide  as  this  of  merely 
concentrated  experience  should  serve  you,  so  that  you  cannot 
but  be  '*  of  little  faith"  respecting  it: — go  out,  when  the  time 
comes  that  the  <<  lilies  of  the  field"  have  gone  to  sleep,  and 
*'  consider,  I  say  unto  you,  the  stars  of  heaven,  how  they  direct 
themselves." 

The  concentration,  I  conceive,  has  come  about  in  the  same 
way  that  I  have  described  in  regard  to  the  Christian  generaliza- 
tion (pp.  74,  75); — the  fact  being,  indeed,  evidently,  that 
although  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  God  must  be  thought 
of  as  in  a  measure  anterior  to  the  beginning  existence  of  Chris- 
l^umityy  y^t  the  latter  was  still  but  one  and  the  same  thing  frith 
the  ripening  of  the  idea  of  God.     And  thus  we  airive  to  feel 
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what  ihey  were  doing  for  ns — all  ihat  multitude  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  that  have  held  and  moulded  forth  Experience,  before  it 
eame  to  be  now  the  time  for  us  to  take  it  np  after  them.  Under 
imagery  of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  they  embodied  for  us  the 
entire  fruits  out  of  that  experience,  as  to  whatever  it  was  that 
they  had  found  to  be  richest,  noblest,  best,  in  regard  to  life. 
They  painted  forth  in  Him  Power,  Wisdom,  (Goodness,  Beauty, 
Love : — all  these,  observe,  being  qualities  essentially  in  hannony 
with  one  another,  and  therefore  both  capable  of  being  blent  into 
one  image,  and  requiring  to  be  so  blent.  And  this  being  so, 
how, — I  ask  once  again, — can  there  be  any  real  difference  as 
to  the  effect,  the  moral  effect,  upon  ourselves,  when  there  is 
shnply  the  change  to  the  Ideal  Embodiment,  that  its  concrete- 
ness  has  fallen  off  from  it?  Surely  it  is,  undeniably,  the  case 
that  I  have  just  figured.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this,  did 
the  old  astronomical  notion  of  the  Individual  Sun,  as  the  source 
of  attraction,  give  place  to  the  finding  such  source  now  as, 
although  still  lying  within  the  corporeal  body  of  the  Sun,  yet 
owing  its  efficiency  solely  to  its  forming  the  focus  of  a  general 
balancing  of  forces.  And  although  the  individuality  of  solar 
influence  is  gone,  still,  as  ever,  the  earth  stands,  and  turns; — 
and  tr^,  I  repeat,  may  also  stand  and  turn :  stajid  firmly,  and  turn 
securely,  still,  as  ever,  solely  in  proportion  as  we  maintain  our 
base  direct  with  regard  to  our  earth's  base,  just  as  that  maintains 
itself  with  regard  to  the  whole  planetary  system's  base. 

And  see,  moreover,  how  perfectly  this  figure  disposes  finally 
of  the  master-difficulty  in  the  whole  matter,  respecting  the  con.- 
tradiction  to  our  best  instincts!  That  difficulty  has  consisted 
in  our  now  missing,  through  want  of  the  theological  per8onifi<- 
cation  of  Deity,  the  influence  in  front  of  us  and  above  us, 
directly  to  be  appreciated  as  such,  which  should, — coaxingly, 
as  it  were, — draw  us  onward  in  the  path  of  duty,  instead  of,  as 
now,  driving  us  by  this  apparently  derogatory  method  of  sole 
instigation  by  punishment.  But,  I  say,  this  appearance,  so  far 
as  there  is  any  real  derogatoriness  in  it,  now  enturely  its-appears* 
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For,  jnst  as  there  is  in  fact  the  contrary  to  a  necessity  for  oar 
looking  downwards  towards  the  principle  that  gives  ns  a  fizm 
physical  basis, — jnst  as  the  lowest  depth  of  the  nadir  beneath 
onr  feet,  thongh  it  affords  ns  the  direction  for  oar  upright  stand- 
ing, nevertheless  does  so  only  by  its  determining  for  ns  the 
zenith,  towards  which  alone  oar  looking  being  (capably)  directed, 
we  can  stand  npright, — so,  I  say,  the  ennobling  object  of  aspi- 
ration remains  to  as,  now,  in  the  same  forward  position,  and 
troly  in  the  same  forward  position  of  proper  attraction^  as  ever 
it  did,  notwithstanding  that  the  actaal  immensity  of  distance  to 
which  the  focos  of  solar  inflnence  is  reduced,  requires  us  to  own 
that  for  ordinary  matters,  such  as  that  of  our  daily  walking  to 
and  fro  upon  earth,  the  more  immediate  influence  that  acts 
from  below  our  feet  is  incomparably  the  more  mflnATitii^l 
Regarded  under  this  figure,  no  one,  I  urge,  can  bj  any  possi- 
bility any  longer  fear,  that  the  tendency  of  the  estimation  of 
Punishment,  when  rightly  unfolded,  is  that  which  must  i 
our  moral  nature  to  grovoll 


But,  always,  the  matter  of  this  being  or  not  *'  li^tly  un- 
folded*', is  every  thing.  And  therefore,^-<sonsidering  that  the 
foregoing  has  been  indeed  a  sufficing  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  <*  to  whom"  responsibility  has  to  be  paid, — ^let  us  recur  to 
the  companion  question  of  its  *'  how". 

The  great  ppint  of  improvement  in  our  idea  of  Punishment 
is  that  we  learn  to  know  it  as  provided  for,  mainly,  by  an 
intrinsic  principle  within  our  own  constitution :  that  principle 
being  our  power  of  Conscience.  This  is  the  station  we  have 
arrived  at,  that  is  in  so  far  manifestly  clear.  But  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  ''mainly",  so  necessary  in  the  case,  precisely 
indicates  the  somewhat  farther  to  be  examined,  that  at  first 
sight  is  not  perfectly  clear.  And  this  relates  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  new  sort  of  distinction  as  to  the  sphere  now  assigned 
to  the  exercise  of  ''  Freedom"  and  "  Responsibility",  into  the 
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quality  of  the  ''Ptmishment'*  acting  on  such  sphere: — the 
varied  estimation  as  to  the  latter  being  in  fact  the  essential 
cause  of  there  being  any  such  distinction  of  separate  spheres. 

The  matter  of  perfectness  in  our  moral  constitution,  so  far 
as  it  is  ever  attained,  we  see  is  that  which  is  intrinsically  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  our  individual  instinct  as  to 
right  and  wrong  doing,  corresponds  with  our  general  instinct: 
that  is,  in  proportion  as  the  impulse  which  drives  us  into  prac- 
tical action  ( — I  have  ahready,  remember,  laid  down  that 
individual  action,  rightly  estimated,  is  therein  signified  as  being 
practical  action: — )  harmonizes  with  the  impulse  that  drives 
us  meditatively  to  seek  union  with  action  that  is  general  in 
nature.  And  this  harmony,  in  whatever  measure  it  has  been 
obtained,  is,  by  the  preceding  figure,  tantamount  to  the  realiz- 
ing for  ourselves  of  a  moral  focus  of  personal  instinct,  or 
''intuition", — called  by  us  our  general  Conscience, — which, 
if  our  personal  nature  in  other  respects  be  so  well  balanced  as 
to  preserve  the  focus  in  sufficient  steadinesis,  (—observe  how 
essential  is  this  condition  to  the  matter  I — )  will  indeed  serve 
to  us  as  the  centre  of  our  own  peculiar  sphere  of  moral  gravity, 
that  win  afibrd  us  an  available  fulcrum  for  our  daily  living. 
But  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that,  as  to  this  harmonized 
portion  of  our  being,  the  need  of  the  original  sort  of  impulse 
of  Punishment  is  entirely  merged.  Moral  movement  is  herein 
fully  provided  for  by  a  principle  jesident  within  our  own  eon- 
stitntion.  Here,  however,  arises  this  confusing  aspect:  the 
department  of  our  nature  which  possesses  this  resident  prin- 
ciple is  not,  as  first  impression  is  apt  to  suggest,  the  one  in  which 
we  are  properly  responsible,  and  in  which  therefore  we  acquire 
merit,  but  the  reverse.  It  is  the  one  in  which  obedience  to 
rightful  regulation,  otherwise  indeed  meritorious,  loses  all  such 
quality : — throwing  it  all  upon  general  human  nature,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  image,  represented  by  the  *^  Christ".  It 
is  the  one  in  which  the  matter  of  moral  control  takes  raok 
purely  with  the  whole  mass  of  physical  and  aiidctive  instincts. 
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And  doing  so,  observe  how  another  point  of  confusion  clearB 
away,  as  to  the  apparent  contradiction  of  that  which  is  the 
'*  mainly"  inflaencing  motive  being  nevertheless  not  also  the 
**  most  influential '  * .  The  action  of  the  moral  instincts,  in  being 
thus  ranked  with  the  mass  of  inferior  instincts,  shows  a  sphere 
for  them  which,  according  to  my  adopted  figore,  is  truly  as  much 
larger  than  the  strictly  responsible  sphere,  as  the  sphere  of 
physical  movement  which  includes  our  journeying  together  with 
our  earth  annually  in  space,  is  larger  than  that  which  limits  our 
personal  peregrinations !  And  yet  who  would  say,  for  this,  that 
the  side  which  is  favoured  by  the  absolute  disproportion,  is  the 
one  that  upon  the  individual  aspect  of  the  case  is  the  most 
important?  The  part  of  moral  being  in  which  Responsibility 
has  become  latent  in  the  mode  of  instinct,  is  that  in  which  the 
imprisoned  principle  of  life  and  happmess  has  to  go  out  hence- 
forth, not  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  holder  of  it,  but  to 
the  practical  work  of  benefiting  others:  and  in  the  doing  of 
such  work — except  for  general  compensation, — the  true  manner 
of  doing  it  toell  is  that  the  man  sink  into  the  mere  machine- 
noble  sort  of  machine  that  he  is ! — ^And  therefore  it  is  manifest 
that,  in  regard  to  his  own  life,  the  part  of  him  alone  that  is  as 
yet  free,  and  growing,  is  that  which  incomparably  the  most 
influences  his  sense  of  individual  well-being; — ^while  the  fact 
of  this  being  the  case,  making  the  several  measurements  of 
individual  ei^oyment  pf  life  and  of  moral  perfectness  necessary 
to  be  judged  of  from  such  opposite  points  of  view,  proves,  I 
argue,  the  enduringness  of  the  need  of  recognition  of  the  gene- 
ralized motive  of  Beligion,  lying  in  its  being  that  which  not  only 
requires  to  remain  for  ever  behind  the  daily-impelling  motive 
of  Morality  to  give  it  requisite  support,  but  also  to  persist  in. 
present  ministry  upon  it  in  order  to  a£E6rd  it  substance.  The 
absolutely  small,  but  relatively  all-important  sphere  of  Morality, 
in  which  action  is  free  and  the  iadividual  is  responsible,  would 
have  no  existence  as  such  if  there  were  not  an  already-obtained 
amount  of  intuitive  Conscience  behind  it  to  back  its  own  actual 
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state  of  non-intaition ;  bnt  seeing  that  the  very  life  of  the  indi- 
yidoal,  as  an  indiyidu^,  depends  apon  non-intnitive  action,  and 
that  this,  again,  demands  for  itself,  in  its  deficiency  of  the  con- 
trol of  inner  principle,  that  of  the  happily-always-existing  means 
of  control  lying  in  external  Pnnishment, — ^therefore,  I  say,  Reli- 
gion, which  always  does  act  by  external  Punishment,  remains  the 
general  influence  whose  estimation  cannot,  in  fact,  be  under 
any  mode  of  considering  moral  circumstances  dispensed  with. 
The  orthodox  figure,  that  is  to  say,  will  for  eyer  need,  provided 
it  be  but  restrained  to  its  proper  sphere,  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  morally-astronomical  one; — and  not  only  as  its  com- 
panion, but  as  its  perpetual  progenitor.  For  it  is  evident  that 
all  whatever  of  intuitive  moral  principle,  organically  and  heredi- 
tarily established,  existing  within  any  individual,  and  thereby 
enabling  him  to  rise  above  the  need  of  external  Punishment,  that 
does  so  exist,  came  to  him,  or  rather  to  his  ancestors,  originally 
by  means  of  external  Punishment, — ^that  is  to  say,  has  groum  otU 

of  the  need  for  the  latter. ^Let  us,  however,  trace  this  event 

a  little  closer. 

Let  us  call  the  intuitive  mode  of  Punishment  where  Respon- 
sibility is  ItAeni,  Jixed  punishmmtf  and  the  contrary  mode  float- 
ing pufUshtnent; — ^and  this,  I  think,  wiU  help  us  speedily  to  see 
how  every  degree  of  the  former,  after  first  there  came  to  be 
any  recognition  of  punishment  at  all,  nuut  have  been  derived 
out  of  the  latter.  The  reason  why  external  punishment  is  in 
its  nature  destitute  of  fixedness,  is  the  universally-prevailing 
inequality  of  condition  :^-even  the  so-called  fixed  condition  of 
punishment  being  only  such,  let  it  be  always  remembered, 
relatively  to  our  human  apprehension  regarding  it.  Here  is  the 
Original  Evil  of  the  matter,  if  Evil  it  needed  to  be  counted. 
Except  for  our  human  sense  of  Justice,  (when  that  is  arrived 
at,)  there  is  nothing  in  nature  to  cause  retribution  to  fall 
determinately  upon  the  place  to  which  we  feel  it  to  be  due.  It 
is,  so-to-speak,  accident  whether  it  light  justly  or  not.  Let  us, 
for  example,  take  the  case  which  truly  has  the  right  to  stand  as 

DD 
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the  representative  case  of  all  others, — ^that  of  the  man  who  sina 
in  the  manner  of  leading  a  life  of  habitual  and  gross  self- 
indolgenee.    Snoh  sort  of  sinner,  take  note,  is,  by  the  yery 
fact  of  his  being  snch,  one  whom  the  precise  hypothesis  of  the 
case  affirms  to  be  destitate  of  the  controlling  inner  principle, 
which  has  in  it  the  organically  fixed  power  of  punishing  him  in 
the  best  possible  way  of  punishing  him,  which  consists  in  the 
torment  proper  to  a  morbid  or  wounded  Conscience,  known  by 
us  as  Bemone,    And  wanting  this,  there  is  still,  of  determinate 
sort,  no  ether  punishment  provided  by  Nature  for  him.    In 
his  greediness  to  clutch  at  and  heap  up  for  himself  more  of 
self-eaEyoyment  than  ought  justly  to  belong  to  him,  he  leaves 
to  fellow-beings  in  contact  with  him  less  than  justly  belongs  to 
them; — and  much  more,  eminently  much  more  than  this,  he 
commits  the  heinous  sin  of  repeating  the  same  brutish  usage 
of  his  own  ability  in  regard  to  the  fellow-beings  not  in  present 
contact  with  him,  who  nevertheless  still  or^  in  an  abstract  sort 
of  contact  with  him,  in  respect  of  their  being  the  destined  inhe- 
ritors of  the  circumstances  he  has  to  leave  behind  him:  I  mean, 
of  course,  as  to  what  is  of  special  concern  in  the  case,  when  it 
occurs  that  these  circumstances  consist  in  the  miserable  inheri- 
tance of  his  diseased  constitution; — ^but  the  direct  suffering 
resulting  from  aU  of  this  falls,  not  upon  him,  but  upon  them.  AH 
that  hi^pens  is  that  the  result  of  Providential  inequality,  hitherto 
seen,  repeats  itself  in  exactly  its  hitherto  manner.    The  sinner's 
lot  is  inevitably  blended  with  that  of  the  mass  of  his  fellows; 
and  in  its  being  so,  there  is  but  one  course  that  can  follow.    If, 
in  his  lack  of  generalized  impulse  to  the  contrary,  this  con- 
tinuer  of  the  wretched  effort  of  primitive  barbarians  do  actually 
succeed  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  that,  by  whatever  means, 
he  may  make  himself  the  one  that  draws  all  the  effect  of  the 
inequality  towards  himself  in  his  own  favour, — ^why,  Nature 
leaves  him  alone  to  do  so.    She  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  him 
that  will  directly  manifest  her  displeasure,  ( — ^mind,  I  entreat 
you,  this  qualification, — )  but  only«ufibrs  the  case  to  remain 
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open  to  mankind  as  a  specimen  of  what  it  is  their  bosiness  to  aim 

towards  the  amending. ^And  by  so  doing,  is  not  this  mnch, 

at  all  events,  immediatelj  evident? — she  stirs  np  the  world's 
Conscience  vicariously  to  supply  the  want  of  that  which  the 
sinner  has  not!  (Yicarionsly,  I  say:  and  observe  the  word, 
since  it  is  this  which  points  to  the  function  of  Beligion  in  the 
matter,  which  it  is  my  olgect  to  point  out.)  The  world  visits 
the  sinner,  vaguely,  with  its  general  scorn  and  indignation;  and 
this,  accordiogly, — ^in  conjunction  with  the  enfeebled  condition 
of  his  own  constitution,  bodily  and  mental,  and  his  liability  to 
an  accelerated  death, — ^makes  up  fiiefloa^ngpumshmmU  that, 
as  such,  does  naturally  attend  this  species  of  delinquency.  But 
how  this  externally-inflicted  disgrace  has  in  it  the  power  of 
bringing  about  the  remedy  actually  required  as  an  adequate 
one, — ^that  is,  how  it  has  the  power  of  producing  in  the  sinner 
the  generalized  impulse  towards  fellow-beingp,  the  lack  of  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  sinning  as  he  has  done: — ^this,  I  say,  is 
not  immediately  evident:  and  therefore,  in  my  asserting  of  it, 
needs  to  be  more  fully  explained. 

It  is  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the  matter  that  Shame 
acts  as  the  result  of  an  already  existing  inward  recognition 
of  delinquency;  but  such  mode  of  understanding,  I  am  again, 
according  to  the  compulsive  rule  of  my  principle,  paradoxi- 
cally reversing.  And  this,  surely,  I  may  plainly  allege  on 
behalf  of  my  doing  so.  Must  not  man,  in  every  case,  I  ask, 
feel  calamity,  of  whatever  sort  it  be,  before  he  can  think  about 
it?  Very  well:  then,  if  so,  the  penalty  awaiting  him  of  the 
world's  contempt  and  anger — ^this  being  the  portion  of  the  na- 
tural penalty  that  solely  has  relation  to  the  point  in  question, — 
is 'just  that  which,  by  its  very  subtleness,  would,  I  argue,  in 
such  case  as  that  now  imagined,  have  the  power  of  acting  upon 
the  thick-skinned  stolidity  of  his  yet  crass  egoism,  so  as  actu- 
aUy  to  begin  to  awaken  the  capacity  for  a  Clonscienoe  hitherto 
wanting  to  him.  It  would  act  very  gradually  in  so  doing; — ^it 
would  arouse,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  but  the  customary 
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effort  of  barbarian  natures  to  remoye  the  extemaUy-arrivuig 
distress,  by  the  proper  barbarian  remedy  of  either  force  or 
flattery ; — ^bn^b  still,  this  remedy  having  failed,  as  in  the  end  it 
must  be  known  by  him  to  fail,  he  would  thereby  be  driven,  and 
as  effectually  now  by  the  power  of  Shame,  as  heretofore  by  the 
dread  of  the  corporeal  rod,  to  try  for  remedy  within  himself. 
For,  helping  him  to  this  effort,  the  very  reception  of  the  iterated 
expression  of  dislike  towards  him  on  the  part  of  his  human 
environment,  could  not  help  infixing  what  would  become  at  last 
a  permanently-engraved  reflection  of  itself:  that  is,  a  generalized 
impression  respecting  the  matter  of  moral  aversion.  And  this 
is,  in  fact,,  the  bestowing  upon  him  the  very  thing  hitherto 
absent  from  him.  It  is  the  teaching  to  know  the  feeling  of 
seZ^-contempt,  and  ^^Z/^-indignation,  which,  without  the  means  of 
the  abstract  point  of  view  afforded  by  the  generalized  impres- 
sion, his  egoism  would  for  ever  have  resisted; — and  what  is 
this  but  indeed  the  veritable  induction  of  the  crisis  of  trans- 
formation, through  the  result  of  which  his  heretofore  exclusive 
regard  to  outer  moral  influence  obtains  to  accompany  the  latter, 
and  finally  to  predominate  over  it,  the  better  sort  of  regard 
which  respects  inner  influence?  Shame  directed  towards  the 
matter  of  aeZ/'-condemnation  surely  may,  in  this  way,  well  grow 
out  of  shame  for  the  world's  condemnation;  and  may  do  so, 
moreover,  without  at  all  ceasing  to  be  intrinsically  just  the 
same  motive  of  iiie  fear-of-punishment  kind  that  ever  it  was. 

But  generalized  impression  is,  by  hypothesis,  religious  im- 
pression. And  so,  accordingly,  is  it  the  express  purpose  of  my 
demonstration,  here,  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  it,  to  show 
how  Religion  does  fulfil  its  rightful  end  for  man,  if  it  do  succeed 
in  bestowing  upon  his  spiritual  nature  more  and  more  of  this 
transformed  constitution.  By  my  scheme,  if  the  obtaining  of 
self-enjoyment  (in  the  mode  of  self-realization,  and  of  a  con- 
stantly refining  character,)  be  the  proper  acting  motive  for  the 
individual,  as  an  individual ;  so  the  simple  fact  of  growth  to  his 
nature,-^— which  this  changing  of  regaid  to  exterior  or  charac- 
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terigtically  physical  indncement,  into  r^ard  to  interior,  or  cha- 
racteristically mental  indacement,  most  be  admitted  to  be, — 
forms  the  motive  which  is  the  general  one  of  his  existence,  and 
therefore  the  one  that  it  suffices  to  attribute  to  God  in  the 
matter.  Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  object  be  proved 
as  attained,  nothing  whatever  is  there  else  remaining,  as  an 
ulterior  object,  that  can  in  right  reason  be  demanded  of  our 
natural  constitution,  and  the  Divine  ordering  of  it. — Let  this 
ground  of  mine,  I  entreat  you,  be  well  understood  in  the 
matter  we  are  now  entering  upon. — ^You  already  perceive,  doubt- 
less, the  mode  of  explanation  which  I  am  about  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  the  signal  exaggeration  in  respect  to  Personal  Retribu- 
tion, by  which  Christianity  afforded  the  needed  counterpart  to 
its  opposite  sort  of  exaggeration,  considered  in  the  last  section, 
and  thus  made  out  the  required  sum  of  mental  circumstances, 
whose  conjunction  formed  the  Providential  crisis,  preparing  the 
means  of  individual  crisis,  of  the  sort  just  spoken  of,  to  each  of 
us.  But  before  we  can  duly  consider  the  production  of  such 
effect,  we  must  have  a  degree  of  assurance  as  to  the  principle  we 
take  for  our  standard.  And  here,  therefore,  I  would  plainly  state, 
lies  what  forms  my  own.  J£  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Rewards  and  Punishments,  notwithstanding  the  extemalness 
of  motive  proffered  by  it, — ^inevitably,  as  I  recognize,  and  in 
every  case,  proper  to  motive  that  is  of  religious  sort, — ^really 
have  ended  by  transmuting  a  portion  of  our  psychical  being  in 
the  manner  described : — ^then,  I  aver,  truly  has  it  done  its  work, 
and  fully,  without  any  thing  at  all  of  farther  consequence  beyond 
this  being  necessary  to  be  thought  of  in  this  case,  any  more 
than,  and  of  any  other  sort  than,  in  the  case  of  all  others  of 
its  doctrines.  Only  upon  this  understanding,  I  am  aware,  can 
there  be  found  any  force  in  the  representation  I  am  making; 
and  only  upon  this,  I  ask,  let  it  accordingly  be  judged. 

I  assign  to  Christianity  in  this  present  matter,  just  the 
agency  which  consists  in  the  sorting  out,  by  its  dogmatic 
machinery,  of  the  different  sets  of  motives  which,  upon  the 
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institatioii  of  the  province  of  Morality,  find  each  of  them  their 
proper  place;  bat  which,  previonsly  to  that  event,  act  in  hmnan 
nature  largely  towards  nnserviceable  ends,  and  at  cross  pnr- 
poses  with  one  another.  And  what  this  in  fact  comprises,  lei 
US  try  to  estimate  by  retitming  to  onr  illnstrative  example. 

What,  I  ask,  can  be  thought  of  as  the  true  remedy  for,  and 
CTure  of,  the  sinner's  condition  as  we  have  taken  it,  other  than 
this:  namely,  that  the  egotistic  sensualist  have  grown  to  be 
aetnally  capable  of  making  a  just  account  of  the  interests  of 
fellow  beings,  and  as  the  special  point  of  the  case,  of  those 
of  his  circumstantial  successors?  But  to  do  this,  is  necessary 
the  basis  of  instinctive  principle  which  takes  generations  and 
generations  of  men  innumerable  to  produce !  Bom  as  the  sin- 
ner is  without  it,  the  utmost  the  sinner  in  his  own  short  space 
of  life  can  do,  is  to  make  a  feeble  beginning  towards  the  work  of 
its  cultivation.  Here  therefore  is  the  foundation  of  the  need 
that  finally  there  should  be  the  two  spheres  of  feeling  and  of 
duty  within  man:  the  Moral  sphere,  of  firee  individual  action, 
being  indeed  that  which  alone  has  the  true  sense  of  Besponsi- 
bility  and  of  Obligation  within  it ;  but  the  Beligious  sphere  still 
having  the  pseudo-moral,  or  pre-moral  sense  of  such  Obliga- 
tion which  gives  the  constant  character  of  Beligious  Obligation — 
akin,  as  we  have  seen,  to  that  of  Physical  Obligation,  or  the 
pervading  influence  of  the  universal  domain  of  the  instincts 
(—-our  properly  Moral  Obligation  in  regard  to  our  oonsdentioiis 
instincts,  being  just  to  provide  requisite  circumstances  for  their 
exercise,  as  we  provide,  for  instance,  firesh  air,  and  cleanliness 
for  our  bodies — ).  The  sumer  supposed  has  onLy  the  sphere 
of  rudest  Beligious  Obligation ;  and  observe,  as  a  circumstance 
tending  ever  expressly  to  keep  him  under  his  restriction,  the 
submission  to  his  lot  which  Beligion  enforces  upon  him,  is  that 
which  actuaUy  encourages  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  means 
of  selfish  indulgence  within  his  power. — ^It  is  only  the  Moralist, 
whose  development  is  so  far  beyond  his,  that  is  able  to  see 
where  the  true  course  of  wisdom  for  him  lies. ^Bul  let  us  oome 
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to  the  state  of  that  Moralist, — of  him  who  has  his  two  spheres 
set  distinctly  apart.  He  has  by  birth-possession  the  high  pri- 
yilege  of  a  clear  image,  reflecting  the  entire  smn  of  the  world's 
moral  experience  hitherto,  all  stamped  and  verified,  ready  at 
once  to  serve  him  as  the  standard  and  goide  of  the  whole  of  his 
condaot  in  life.  Bat  becanse  it  is  such, — ^because,  in  conse- 
qnence,  the  acts  he  performs  by  it  are  snoh  as  he  cannot  help 
performing,  and  such  as  are  therefore  performed  only  by  the  sole 
"  grace  of  God",  and  by  "  no  virtne  of  his  own" : — ^because,  I 
say,  his  moral  standard  is  snch,  the  obligation  it  imposes  npon 
him  is  only  of  Religions  sort:  it  is  that  in  r^ard  to  which  the 
appropriate  Sin  is  the  general  allowing  his  instincts  to  fisdl 
throngh  inertness  into  rottenness  and  decay, — ^the  appropriate 
Duty  is  simply  to  accept  the  exertions  involved  in  its  posses- 
sion with  thankfulness, — ^the  appropriate  mode  of  exercising 
faculty  npon  it,  is  that  of  owning  that  the  exertions  involved  by 
it  are  due  in  the  manner  of  FtcariousZy-nndertaken  labours  for 
less  favoured  beings:  that  is,  labours  which  are  abeady  paid 
for, — ^which  pay  themselves  in  the  doing, — and  which  have  no 

nlterior  reward  for  themselves  in  view. ^And  let  us  note,  that 

in  whatever  degree  this  inborn  standard  fails  in  the  perfectness 
that  is  felt  by  any  being  to  be  desirable,  just  in  so  far  is  the 
Religious  Duty  of  the  case  that  of  implicit  submission,  as  to 
any  other  calamity  that  is  absolutely  inevitable.  Some  out  of 
the  number  of  human  beings, — ^it  is  the  crowning  effect  of  the 
natural  inequality, — ^must  enter  life  upon  lower  ground  than 
others,  and  be  sulject  to  its  conditions  all  their  life  long; — and 
hence  to  them  the  share  of  Vicarious  Duty  that  falls,  is  only 
that  they  learn  willingly  to  suffer  it,  for  the  sake  of  general 

good. ^But  all  this  is  reversed  upon  the  ground  of  Moralify. 

We  are  here  within  the  matter  of  conflict  which  is  true  conflict. 
In  relation  to  imtinctSy  all  that  man  can  do  is  to  carry  on  that 
pseudo-warfare  with  God,  which  means  of  necessity  that  he 
leave  his  lot  implicitly  in  the  hands  of  God:  the  carrying  on 
of  his  own  development,  all  rightful  as  it  is^  must  be  owned  as 
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ntterly  sabordinate  to  acquiescence  with  the  limitation  laid  apon 
it.  But  Moral  ground  is  that  in  which  the  individual,  as  an 
individual,  is  altogether  free  to  fight  the  matter  out  with  hia 
fellows : — free,  that  is,  except  for  the  inner  restrictions  that  are 
only  felt  as  such  in  the  case  of  his  disobedience  to  them.  It 
is  the  ground  upon  which  his  combative  energies  having  their 
full  play,  he  knows,  in  consequence,  what  is  the  enjoyment  thai 
results  from  the  glow  that  comes  with  their  exercise.  And  thus 
it  is,  I  say,  that  the  being  who  in  this  manner  has  his  different 
sets  of  energies  parted  off  into  their  proper  aUotments,  does 
indeed  realize  the  fact  how  the  standing  upon  a  basis  of  higher 
developmental  level,  does  actually,  together  with  a  wider  sphere 
of  employment,  bring  its  reward  for  the  employment  along 
with  it. 

But  Christianity,  I  conceive,  in  not  as  yet  presenting  the 
frdl  distinction,  remained  destitute  of  this  effect.  Let  us  how- 
ever consider  the  instrumentation  by  which  it  prepared  the  way 
for  it: — ^that  is,  in  chief,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  dogma 
of  Original  Sin.  If  that  dogma  be  carried  out  as,  I  repeat, 
it  seems  to  me  that  by  its  own  intrinsic  logic  it  may,  so  as 
to  make  the  line  cutting  off  instinctive  or  birth-responsibility 
(answered  for  by  general  nature,)  from  proper  responsibility 
(answered  for  by  the  individual,)  a  line,  as  I  have  suggested, 
that  in  fact  meanders  through  every  portion  of  our  life-long 
duration  of  consciousness,  and  that  thus  saves  the  sphere  of 
proper  Morality  from  the  enfeebling  influence  of  reliance  upon 
a  Saviour  to  do  that  which  eveiy  man  needs  to  do  for  hinaself, — 
the  dogma,  I  say,  becomes  simply  the  theoretic  device  which 
gives  us  the  proper  means  of  recognizing  what  otherwise  we 
have  no  means  of  recognizing.  For  such  distinction  of  psychical 
departments,  however  it  exists  within  us,  has  no  means  of  being 
subjectively  felt,  any  more  than  the  veins  that  wander  within- 
side  our  bodies ;  or, — ^let  me  rather  say, — than  the  separating 
membrane  that  divides  heart  from  lungs,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
internal  structure  of  our  frame  from  any  other  part: — the 
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division  being,  in  either  case,  conspicnons  enongb  to  the  eye  of 

whoever  analytically  dissects,  but  otherwise  rightfally  hidden.   I 

say  **  rightfully'*,  in  the  present  case,  for  this  reason:  that  all 

our  knowledge  of  ourselves  needs,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 

matter,  to  come  solely  to  us  through  practical  experience.     By 

trying  whether  or  not  any  mode  of  action  belongs  to  our  con- 

stitutionally<possible  sphere,  or  to  our  only  creatively-possible 

sphere,  is  it  that  we  have  to  find  out  to  which  it  belongs; — 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  abundance  of  inducement  is  there  to 

impel  us  to  such  trying.    The  farthest  from  a  merely  theoretical 

question  is  this : — ^who  will  deny  the  depth  of  cruelty  that  there 

is,  when,  in  forming  our  judgment  of  fellow-creatures,  we  err 

by  supposing  that  they  have  been  capable  of  virtuous  conduct 

of  which  they  have  not  been  capable? — who  will  deny  the 

fatality  of  ii^uiy  when,  in  judging  of  ourselves,  we  make  the 

mistake  of  supposing  that  we  are  not  capable  of  exertions  of 

which  we  really  are  capable? — ^But  the  experimenting,  if  it  be 

duly  carried  on,  does,  I  say,  bring  at  all  events  the  degree  of 

conscious  accuracy  that  suffices  us,  and  that  suffices  us  the 

more  folly  just  when  it  becomes  more  approaching  to  accurate.  \ 

And  it  does  this,  obviously,  through  our  sense  of  the  kind  of 

punishment,  floating  or  fixed,  that  our  actions  bring  to  ensue  ] 

upon  them.    The  matters  in  which  we  are  naturally  at  sea  as  to  | 

any  internal  regulation  respecting  them,  are  inevitably  those  in 

which  we  lie  consciously  at  the  mercy  of  the  chance  sort  of 

retribution  that  comes  with  the  right  or  wrong  attribution  of  j 

external  disgrace  and  calamity  to  us.  1 

The  mixing  up,  however,  of  external  disgrace  and  calamity, 
as  if  they  were  influences  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  is  a  lead- 
ing sign  of  the  imperfection  in  Christian  dogmatization,  which 
I  say  consists  in  its  want  of  the  finished  distinction  between 
Morality  and  Religion.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  disgrace  is 
capable  of  effecting  the  transmutation  of  floating  punishment 
into  fixed,  which  corporeal  calamity  is  not;  and  accordingly,  \ 

the  gross  nature  of  the  retribution  which  Christianity  held  ' 


J 
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forth  as  in  proper  coi\JTmction  with  the  subtle  effisctiveQess 
really  present  in  the  inflnenee  of  Shame,  could  only  keep  back 
the  latter  from  the  exercise  of  its  effectiveness.  It  is,  we  all 
know,  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  holding  forth  of  the  corporeal 
rod,  and  much  more  of  the  infliction  of  it,  that  the  attention 
compelled  towards  it,  makes  it  an  actual  impossibility  for  the 
fiinner  to  be,  in  any  tme  sense  of  the  word,  ashamed  of  himself. 
The  utmost  that  the  rod  can  in  any  case  do,  is  to  break  up  an 
existing  state  of  impenetrable  obduracy;  and  if  it  at  all  go 
beyond  this  purpose,  we  know  it  only  defeats  all  that  is  legiti- 
mate in  its  use.  So  great  indeed  is  the  danger  of  self-frustration 
in  regard  to  it  through  over-due  employment,  that  it  may  be 
said  the  only  degree  admitting  of  justification  is  just  that  which 
suffices  to  create  a  practical  fear  of  it: — si^ce  the/<Mir  of  the 
rod  ts  that  which  gives  its  peculiar  tone  to  the  sense  of  Shame, 
and  thus  mainly  helps  to  create  the  sense.  But  having  done 
ibis,  it  needs  to  separate  itself  from  the  latter.  And  hence,  I 
conclude,  it  is  only  when  the  matter  of  Physical  Betribution  baa 
duly  lapsed  into  its  proper  department, — ^which  I  take  to  be 
that  which  is  constituted  by  simply  the  liabiliiy  to  bodily 
disease, — that  the  Christian  doctrine  has  really  arrived  at  the 
stage,  where  in  &ct  it  comes  to  have  any  effect  that  is  not  an 
impediment  to  true  effect  in  the  case. 

But  the  point  of  due  arrangement  which  is  the  one  that 
most  comprehensively  confirms  the  distmction,  and  that  brings, 
when  settled,  this  part  of  the  general  sul:ject  at  once  into  the 
harmony  with  the  entire  scheme  elsewhere  followed  out  that  is 
requisite,  is  this  ( — corresponding  with  the  summed-up  infer- 
ence of  the  last  section,  respecting  the  allotment  of  our  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities): — Christianity,  I  assert,  erred  in 
attributing  the  department  of  effort  which  is  here  a^Qudged  as 
the  properly  combative  one,  to  the  province  which  I  would 
restrict  to  Beligion;  and  Ihe  reverse.  It  led  men  (by  its  pre- 
vailing tendency,)  to  fiight  out  their  salvation  in  the  way  of 
wrestling  for  it  with  Qod^  while  amongst  men,  where  it  should 
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haTe  instdlled  eoniention  (of  right  sort),  it  suffered  them,  com- 
paiativelj,  to  be  passdve.  And  the  contrary  mode,  upon  my 
scheme,  is  of  the  d^ee  of  importance,  beyond  its  immediate 
effect,  that  it  alone  shows, — ^while  it  does  show  ns, — ^the  actual 
rationale  of  the  fact  of  progress  as  taking  places  in  the  case. 
For,  as,  in  general,  energies  which  are  properly  active  energies 
are  those  which  are  mainly  pleasure-bestowing,  and  therein 
desirable,  to  man  in  his  individual  capacity, — so,  I  argue,  the 
attaining,  as  a  final  result,  of  a  progressively-increasing  sphere 
for  such  energies,  beyond  the  mere  possession  of  the  primitive 
and  comparatively  passive  sphere,  is  indeed  that  which  accounts 
for  the  impulse  resident  within  human  nature  towards  it.  The 
motive  for  growth, — that  growth  to  be  rewarded  by  simply  the 
eigoyment  of  growth, — ^is  explained  by  just  the  modification  of 
the  old  Pursuit-of-Happiness  principle  that  renders  it  in  every 
point  self-consistent.  Let  us  say  tiiat  the  thing  which  to  man's 
own  consciousness  is  the  thing  rightly  pursued,  is  this :  Contentf 
as  the  fruit  of  Odta&ntion.  Very  well;  then  I  say  that  BeligioD, 
however  it  be  the  fitculty  within  us  that  gives  us  the  truest 
enjoyment  of  Content  when  we  have  it,  is  not  that  which  best 
enables  us  to  contend  for  it.  This  is  the  work  best  fulfilled  by 
our  individualistic  fiiculties.  And  therefore,  that  man  should 
really, — as  it  were  in  spite  of  that  which  he  thinks  himself  to 
be  pursuing, — ^have  a  still  greater  ei^oyment  in  his  individual- 
istic enjoyment  of  the  Contention  that  is  the  proper  means  of 
obtaining  the  Content,  than  in  his  ei^joyment  of  whatever 
measure  he  actually  possesses  of  such  Content,  is  amply  that 
which,  in  keeping  his  individualistic  faculties  alive,  gives  to  his 
entire  individualism  the  only  means  it  has  at  all  of  growth. 
Those  Acuities,  like  all  other  organic  functions  whatever,  are 
maintained  solely  by  the  play  afforded  to  them;  and  play  ta 
afforded,  here  as  elsewhere,  solely  by  the  instrumentation  of 
circumstantial  obstacles  intervening  to  interfere  with  the  pas- 
sivity of  existence,  that,  except  in  the  mode  of  alternation,  would 
be,  not  only  cessation  of  growth,  but  destrootian.    Should  we 
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be  able,  let  physiologiflts  tell  ns,  even  to  open  onr  Itmgs  so  as 
to  breathe,  if  disturbing  influence  in  the  atmosphere  did  not 
stimulate  them  to  the  movement?  And  so,  likewise,  is  it  the 
condition  of  our  moral  life,  that  we  live  within  an  atmosphere 
of  disturbance,  that  by  turns  arouses  us  to  re-actionary  strng^e 
against  it,  and,  upon  its  cessation,  enables  us  to  appreciate  the 
Content  broken  into.  And  so  moreover,  I  say,  does  our  moral 
constitution  first  attain  the  degree  of  perfectness  that  matches 
with  the  physical,  when  the  pursuit  of  individualistic  purpose^ 
which  is  that  of  iS«Z/'-maintenance  and  increase,  first  of  all 
necessities  as  it  is  to  us,  nevertheless  becomes  as  little  of  a 
directly-conscious  object  of  pursuit  to  us  as,  chiefly,  the  taking 
in  of  the  universal  sustenance  of  air;  and  secondarily, — as 
involving  a  degree  more  of  direct  attention,  and  only  that, — 
the  taking  of  the  sustenance  of  food.  Not  that  food  and  air 
may  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  enjoyed  in  themselves ; — ^it  is  the 
express  sign  and  condition  of  health  in  us  that  they  be  so 
enjoyed ; — ^but  that  they  best  fulfil  the  true  bearing  that  their 
functions  require  to  have,  in  regard  to  general  well-being  and 
progress,  in  proportion  as  their  chief  character  is  an  automate 
character.  For  thus,  in  regard  to  the  moral  case,  do  the  oppo- 
site aspects  that  belong  to  it,  become,  as  I  consider,  sufBcingiy 
adjusted: — Seeing  that  the  abstract,  or  relatively-absolute  state 
of  the  case,  which,  standing  for  God's  object,  is  therefore  intrin- 
sically the  truest  and  most  important  of  the  contradictory  objects 
in  question,  requires  that  man's  predominant  mode  of  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness  should  be  that  which  consists  in  the  fighting 
with,  in  order  to  remove,  existing  obstacles  to  Content:  it  is, 
accordingly,  the  most  advantageous  condition  of  nan's  nature, 
that  he  be  predominantly  disposed  to  such  Contention ; — but 
still  the  fact  remains,  that  this  most  advantageous  condition  will 
alone  be  fulfilled  to  highest  advantage,  when  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  Divine  olrject  is  hidden  and  partially  disguised, 
as  it  were  by  a  semi-transparent  covering,  under  his  own  imme- 
diately personal  object.    That  is : — while  it  must  be  figured  thai 
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God*8  will  is,  predominantly,  that  man  liye,  in  order  that  he  may 
grow  and  make  growth ;  and  only  snbordinately,  that  he  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  such  growth ; — ^it  is  needful  that  man  himself  should 
predominantly  desire  that  he  may  grow  and  make  growth  in 
order  that  he  may  live  thereby,  and  only  subordinately  the 
reverse,— just  that  he  may  best  fiilfil  God's  will: — while  also, 
it  is  well  that  the  semi-transparent  disguise  become  more  and 
more  transparent,  and  less  and  less  of  a  disguise. 

Here,  therefore,  I  would  say,  is  rendered  completely  apparent 
the  inherent  undesirableness  of  the  Christian  notion  as  to  Retri- 
bution. For,  the  degree  of  corporealness,  and  express  person- 
alism,  of  it,  make  it  impossible  that  under  it  the  regard  to 
personal  welfare  should  become  automatic  to  the  extent  that  a 
properly  moral  condition  requires  it  to  be.  The  balance  to  the 
opposing  principles  in  our  constitution  afforded  by  it,  is,  I  con- 
ceive, one  which,  if  it  could  have  been  rested  in,  would  have 
thrown  our  nature  altogether  out  of  the  line  of  direction  which 
is  the  true  one  for  progress.  But  expressly  the  Divine  state  of 
circumstances  is  that  it  could  not  be  rested  in. 

Let  us  accordingly,  taking  the  foregoing  as  the  standard 
principle  now  prepared  to  be  our  guide,  turn  back  to  see  what 
were  the  circuftistances,  historically  traceable,  whose  existence 
in  their  proper  place  gave  to  us  present  beings  the  means  of 
liiis  more  advantageous  condition.  Let  us  see  what  did  actu- 
ally constitute  the  great  event  of  the  religious  crisis,  whose 
dogmatic  results,  in  regard  to  the  at-present-considered  part 
of  it,  we  are  now  taking  in  the  light  of  having  formed  the 
means.  Providentially  laid  out,  by  which  alone  could  have  been 
developed  within  us  this  specially  individualistic  portion  of  our 
being,  upon  whose  relative  increase  we  now  see  how  our  sum  of 
general  Happiness  mamly  depends.  Bemember  that,  by  the 
very  necessity  contained  in  Progress,  if  we  try  to  enter  into  the 
state  of  human  feehi^  at  that  epoch, — ^as  we  must,  if  we  would 
understand  it, — we  must  find  it,  as  an  average  state,  upon  a 
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lower  level  tban  our  own: — eotfaai  {he  gentle  sort  of  inflnenee, 
which  I  have  jnst  compared  to  that  of  the  natural  meauB  of 
phjaical  life,  (and  I  might  add,  of  ordinary  exercise  of  life  d 
all  sorts,)  and  which,  in  being  gentle,  giyes  ns  the  troest  capa- 
bility of  eigoyment  of  life,  is  precisely  not  to  be  expected  as  the 
thing  in  requisition  then.    The  one  great  obstacle  to  our  Ibl- 
filling  alike  of  God's  will,  and  of  onr  own  Happiness,  afl 
along, — ^let  ns  never  forget, — is  the  nndne  preponderance  of 
onr  own  Egoism.    And  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  actually  snb- 
dned  at  the  present  day,  it  is  so,  I  conceive,  precisely  because 
its  monntain-heap  of  substance,  possessing  all  the  obdnracy 
that  does  in  truth  require  even  the  physically -threatoiix^ 
rod  to  be  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  into  it» 
was  in  such  manner  broken  into,  at  that  special  epoch.    The 
dogmatic  portion  of  Christianity  already  considered,  would  have 
been  fettal  in  its  effect,  as  to  human  progress,  if  it  had  stood 
alone.      The  institution  of  the  ennobling  sense  respectii^ 
Human  Brotherhood,  if  there  had  been  nothing  to  countera^ 
it  by  raising  into  a  special  newness  of  signification  the 'sense 
respecting  strict  Human  Individualism,  would  have  altogether 
fiiiled  in  its  office.    For  Egoism,  left  in  all  the  rudeness  of 
its  obduracy,-— or,  let  us  say,  only  just  begun  to  be  cloven 
into  disintegration, — as  soon  as  it  realized  thdt  the  means  of 
Vicarious  Alleviation  of  Evil  was  being  propounded,  would,  of 
a  certainty,  have  limited  itself  to  the  seizing  upon  it  solely  for 
the  proving  of  what  it  could  get  out  of  it.    To  use  the  privilege 
of  its  possession,  so  as  to  find  what  could  be  done  with  it,  is 
the  fiurther  employment  of  it,  which  nothing  but  a  continued 
stringency  of  compulsion  could  bring  it  to.    The  first  I  have 
called  the  drawing  forth  of  passive  energy;  the  latter  alone  is 
the  true  sort  of  energy  which  is  acdve:  and  for  the  awakening 
within  man  of  the  latter,  there  needed  the  specially  heightened 
degree  of  the  working  of  the  AmenabOity-to-Punishment  prin- 
ciple, that  should  correspond  with  the  movement  in  excess, 
which  the  passing  into  function  of  new  species  of  energy  of 
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any  sort, — ^whatever  be  the  department  of  natural  creation  in 
which  the  new  embodiment  of  vital  force  be  supposed  to  occnr, — 
ever  entails  along  with  it. 

The  one  sovereign  difficulty  to  egoism  in  the  matter, — ^to  as  | 

now,  to  the  first  Christians,  and  all  along, — ^is  that  of  the  yielding  ' 

to  the  Divine  disposition  of  things  which  causes  that  the  course 
of  development  is  truncated  to  the  individual : — ^this  is  the  con-  ! 

stant  first  condition  of  the  case  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  as 
involved  in  all  the  minor  difficulties  attending  it.    Easily  indeed 
should  we  bring  ourselves  to  own,  that  the  simple  fact  of  growth 
was  sufficient  reward  to  our  virtue,  and  the  simple  fact  of  decay 
was  sufficient  penalty  to  our  transgression  of  virtue,  if  we  had 
permission  continuously  to  battle  out  for  ourselves  the  posses- 
sion of  the  one,  and  immunity  from  the  other!    But,  wanting  , 
such  permission, — as,  by  my  scheme,  there  needs  to  be  no 
disguising  from  ourselves  that  it  is  wanting, — all  that  my  scheme 
does  proffer  is  that  we  should  see  how  lightly,  in  actual  circum-                           < 
stances,  the  difficulty  bears  upon  us,  compared  with  the  weight  \ 
with  which  it  necessarily  bore  upon  the  conscious  part  of  men, 
at  the  first  rise  of  the  conscious  part  of  men.    The  dilemma  to 
Christian  consciousness,  indeed,  still  bears  upon  all  believers  in 
Christianity,  as  long  as  they  remain  such.    The  kind  and  degree 
of  the  fear  of  Death  which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  Chris-  i 
tianity,  is  involved,  under  Christianity,  together  with  the  fear  of                          ^ 
HeU  as  the  sequel  to  Death,  and  which  thus  I  take  to  constitute                           ( 
the  exaggeration  of  one  and  the  intrinsically  higher  sort,  that 
counter-balances  ( — ^nay,  that  just  mare  than  counter-balances,                            { 
since  otherwise  there  would  be  no  effect  of  progress, — )  the  com-                           \ 
panion  exaggeration  as  to  the  effect  of  Vicarious  Atonement:-—                           \ 
this  kind  and  degree  of  the  fear  of  Death,  I  say,  is  more  or  less 
necessarily  present  to  all  believers  whatever  in  the  terms  of  Chris-                           | 
tianity.  Each  individual  out  of  all  of  them,  who  knows,  as  all  of                           < 
them  do  know,  that  notwithstanding  the  indemnification  from  the 
sentence  of  Eternal  Woe,  entailed  upon  mankind  by  the  Sin 
of  Adam, — obtained  through  its  liability  having  been  paid. 
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nominally  on  account  of  all,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ, — there 
is  still  within  the  drawing  ont  of  the  indemnification  the  demur 
which  in  fact  causes  the  sentence  to  remain  yet  not  obsolete, 
bat  standing  persistently  in  its  fnll  force  as  destined  to  fall 
upon  some  certain  number  of  the  children  of  Adam, — nay,  upon 
incalculably  the  greater  number: — each  individual,  I  say,  who 
knows  this,  cannot  but  be  personally  acted  upon  more  strongly 
by  the  contingency,  so  special  in  its  individual  import,  than  bj 
the  matter  of  congratulation  which  he  cannot  yet  assure  bini< 
self  is  matter  of  self-gratulation.  As  long  as  the  possibility  of 
the  case — ^I  should  rather  say,  as  long  as  the  fearful  odds  of 
the  probability  of  the  case, — remain  undetermined,  what  is 
it  to  him,  he  cannot  help  feeling, — to  him,  the  indiyidnal 
man  shrinking  under  his  own  peculiar  liability, — thougli  he 
be  assured  that  those  who  are  the  elect  ones  in  Christ  are  thereby 
safe  from  the  torments  of  Hell ; — when  still  this  gives  him  no  real 
security  that  the  burning  flames  are  not  in  fact  still  kept  alive 
in  store  for  his  own  endurance  I  And  this,  accordingly,  I  repeat, 
is  the  corporeal  rod  still  held  in  contemplation,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  vividness,  more  or  less,  even  by  those  Christians  of 
present  times  for  whom  has  arrived  a  mental  state  in  which  it 
might  much  better  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  To  the  first 
Christians,  however,  there  is  this  of  difference  in  the  case : — 
on  the  one  hand,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  caused  the 
potency  of  the  fearful  impression  to  be  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  heightened  beyond  that  which  the  dogma  can  convey  at 
the  present  day; — on  the  other  hand,  the  exaggeration  was  then 
justified  by  forming  only  the  proper  filling  up  of  the  character 
that  was  due  to  the  general  event  of  the  crisis. 

Let  us  then  now  open  our  New  Testaments,  and  see  what  the 
record  there  shows  us  as  to  the  actual  original  entertainment 
of  the  Christian  idea  of  Eetribution ; — ^not  however  forgetting, — 
as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  not  forget, — 
how  the  nature  of  the  case  causes  this  part  of  Christianity 
to  be,  even  eminently  above  every  other  part,  presented  to  us 
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under  a  disguise :  that  is,  hbw  the  manner  that  could  not  help  being 
that  of  the  recording,  shows  the  subject  under  an  inevitable 
species  of  mieorepresentation,  which,  for  any  true  understanding 
of  the  matter,  needs,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  be  cleared  away. 


«  Thinkest  thou  this,  0  man,  .  .  .  that  thou  shalt  escape 
the  judgment  of  God?  .  .  .  but  after  thy  hardness  and 
impenitent  heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God ;  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds :  to 
them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and 
honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life :  but  unto  them  that  are 
contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous- 
ness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  .  .  but  glory,  honour, 
and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good.**     (Bomans  ii. 

8 — 10.) These  are  noble  words, — are  they  not,  reader? — 

that  speak  with  a  genuine  power  to  our  moral  nature!  ( — ^You 
will  observe  that  I  have  omitted  a  certain  reference  associated 
with  them  in  the  text;  but  to  this  I  shall  presently  recur. — ) 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  scarcely  are  they  those  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  exhibiting  with  anything  of  pointed  peculiarity  the 
specially  Christian  view  of  retribution,  which  it  is  my  object  to 

see  depicted: — do  you  not  also  feel  this?-^ ^Why  then  do  I 

select  them  to  quote  ? ^Precisely  for  this,  that  the  beginning 

necessity  of  my  demonstration  is  to  show  the  variation  in  tone 
upon  the  subject  amongst  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  to  show  moreover  that  it  is  just  the  sort  of  variation  that 
bears  out  the  character  in  the  general  GhristiaQ  crisis  whidi 
I  have  abready  assigned  to  it.  It  may  be  remembered  that  I 
said  in  a  preceding  section,  (pp.  299 — 802,)  how  the  event  of 
the  crisis  was  this:  that,  having  its  true  point  of  internal 
culmination,  and  thence  of  self-revelation,  within  eminently  the 

EE 
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mind  of  Paul,  as  the  trae  representatiye  starter  of  Ghristiauty ; 
this  was  however  only  just  the  initiating  of  the  work  of  external 
dogmatization,  the  ostensible  perfecting  of  which  could  not  be 
accomplished  till  after  a  graduallj-ripening  process,  occnpyiLg 
one  or  two  or  more  centimes ; — though  still  there  was  that  in 
Paul's  own  utterance  of  the  matter  of  revelation,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  lack  of  deliberate  organization,  had  within  it 
the  ordinary  power  of  inspired  utterances,  of  going  incomparably 
beyond  all  subsequently  laboured-out  utterances,  in  respect  of 
its  effectiveness.  Such  then  do  I  wish  expressly  to  show  io  be 
the  case  here ; — and  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that,  in  regard 
to  this  exhibition,  I  am  in  fact  borne  out  by  what  I  consider 
faithful  criticism,  in  assuming  that  the  various  books  of  the 
New  Testament  do  set  forth  chronological  phases  of  progressing 
dogmatization,  extending  at  least  as  far  as  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  And  therefore,  this  is  my  design : — 
just  because  Paul's  description  of  the  **  day  of  wrath"  is,  I  am 
aware,  not  the  one  that,  for  all  its  moral  force,  stands  fairly  as 
the  expression  that  average  Christian  instinct  tells  to  be  the 
truest  expression,  I  call  upon  you  to  compare  it  with  the  com- 
panion descriptions,  and  as  critics  tell  us,  later  descriptione, 
that  such  instinct  will  assuredly  not  deny  me  to  60  the  expres- 
sion of  right  required.  Even  in  this  of  Paul,  however,  let  me 
first  remark,  the  day  of  retribution  is  designated  with  that 
significant  indication  of  the  predominance  of  the  bearing  of 
terror  in  the  matter,  which  causes  the  day  to  be  of  speciattj 
that  of  vnrath; — ^but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efiidct  of  this 
is  qualified  by  the  degree  of  merciful  reticence  which  shows 
itself  in  the  apportionment  of  the  judgment  destined  to  the 
several  classes  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  equally  as  it 
seems  at  first  to  be  made  out :  in  the  omitting,  namely,  of  the 
idea  of  eternUy  as  attached  to  the  punishment  of  the  latter, 
which  is  detemunately  attributed  to  the  reward  of  the  fonner. 
Such  merciful  reticence, — ^Unitarians,  in  holding  fsiai  by  it,  have 
all  along  had  the  assertion  raised  against  them  as  a  confutation : — 
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,  snehmereifbl  leiioenee  no  longer  appears  in  the  threats  respeet- 
ing  "judgment  to  come,"  of  the  sort  which  the  timid  consciences 
of  helievers,  who  are  thorongh-going  hehevers,  tell  them,  are 
those  which  infix  themselves  with  the  keenest  compulsonness 
npon  their  attention  and  memory. 

Tnm,  for  instance,  in  order  to  compare  with  Paul's,  to  the 
Tivid  description  of  2ndThessalonians*,  (i.  6 — 10):  <<It  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that 
trouble  you;  and  to  you  who  are  troubled  rest  with  us,  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  reyealed  from  heayen  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power;  when 
he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired 

in  all  them  that  believe." Or  take,  as  perhaps  still  more 

likely  to  haunt,  the  oppressive  warning  in  Hebrews  (x.  26 — 81), 
of  the  "  certain  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation, 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries",  held  out  over  those  for 
whom,  having  sinned  *'  wilfully,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacri- 
fice for  sins:" — ^those  for  whom  so  **  much  sorer  punishment" 
than  any  which  Moses'  law  inflicted  was  adjudged,  that  the 
exchunation  was  enforced  to  arise  to  the  assertor  of  it,  how 
indeed  '*  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  living 

Godl" Or  rest,  as  in  foct  the  passage  of  right  the  strongest 

of  all,  upon  this  which  comes  with  the  judicial  solemnity  of 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  in  Matthew  xxv. 
41 — 46 : ''  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels" ;— or  on  the  following  firom 
Luke  xix.  27 :  *^  Those  mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I 
should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me." 

• 
*  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  the  only  Epistles  admitted 

uniTersally  by  oritios  to  be  genuine  ones  of  Paul,  are  those  of  Romans, 

Galatians,  and  the  two  to  the  Corinthians ;  against  all  of  the  others  there 

is  fonnd  more  or  less  of  ground  for  their  being  considered  otherwise. 
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Now  in  saying  that  these  passages  are  more  effective  Vhan 
the  one  of  Paul  first  quoted,  npon  the  timid  consciences  of 
thorongh-going  believers,  observe  that  I  expressly  mean  mly 
npon  such.  I  entirely  recognize  that  their  effectiveness  is  fact 
fading  away  at  the  present  time :  taking  its  so  doing  as  in  trath 
a  leading  sign  of  the  thorough-going  sort  of  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity's itself  fading  away,  and  the  form  of  Christianity  with 
it.  But  still  I  think  that,  as  I  have  stated  it,  the  case  is  un- 
questionable ; — and  therefore  let  me  be  allowed  to  argue  upon 
it  as  such.  The  reason  of  such  greater  effectiveness,  acting 
precisely  upon  timid  consciences,  which  are  therein  feeble 
consciences,  and  not  strong  and  enlightened  ones,  when  we  do 
compare  it  with  the  moral  effectiveness  of  Paul's  words,  is 
evidently  this,  that  while  the  latter  convey  their  warning  in  a 
somewhat  abstract  manner,  the  former  are  replete  with  concrete 
personal  exultation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  still 

greater  extent,  with  directly  personal  threat. But,  I  ask  yon 

to  consider,  is  not  this  sort  of  effect  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  the  circumstances,  as  they  have  been  here  depicted, 
attending  the  crisis?  It  was  the  turning-point  in  the  life  of 
human  egoism;  and  aU  faculties  and  feelings  pertaining  to 
egoism  could  not  but  be  altogether  alive  and  rampant !  Remem- 
ber how  it  was  at  the  moment  undergoing  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  newly-introduced  sense  of  Sin  ( — ^and  I  cannot  help,  in 
using  these  words,  parenthetically  hoping  that  you  do  not  omit 
to  feel  the  force  I  would  convey  by  them:  namely,  in  showing 
how  the  very  language  applied  in  ordinary  to  the  suffering  of 
Christ,  doe9  indeed  apply  to  that  which  I  hold  to  be  represented 
by  the  latter — ).  Human  nature  felt  itself  in  mortal  struggle 
with  the  Power  above  it,  the  only  sort  of  gainful  result  out  of 
which  was  a  more  advantageous  position  to  be  obtained  rela- 
tively amongst  its  own  members; — and  the  consequenoe  was 
that  each  member  fought  desperately  as  to  the  obtaining  of  its 
own  special  relief  I Bemember,  too,  the  local  circumstances 
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and  colouring  of  the  case ; — ^how  the  egoism  specially  concerned 
Tas  specially  H^ew  egoism. 

According  to  my  scheme,  the  jtmction  of  oppositely-monlded 
ideas  necessary  to  constitute  the  crisis,  conld  only  have  occurred, 
as  it  did  occur,  through  the  sort  of  nnion  which  actually  that 
of  Hebrew  thonght  with  Grecian  thought  was.  But  this,  agam, 
inyclved  the  retaining,  for  a  certain  period,  of  Hebrew  charac- 
terisfdcs  not  finally  essential  to  the  union,  in  combination  with 
those  that  were; — that  is,  whose  presence  as  a  permissibly 
rightftl  presence,  was  limited  to  a  period  of  duration  incom- 
parabl}  shorter  than  that  which  was  legitimate  to  the  latter. 
And  of  iuch  extremely  local  kind,  I  would  say,  was  the  temper 
betrayedby  these  over-heated  denunciations.  The  savage  vehe- 
mence  of  them,  altogether  natural  to  Hebrews  as  Hebrews, — 
who  were,  moreover,  at  the  time  lashed  into  national  fury 
through  beiog  driven  to  bay  by  their  Roman  oppressors, — ^had 
even  under  Christian  circumstances  yet  more  special  cause  of 
immediate  bttemess.  At  the  time  when  the  later  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  were  penned,  remember,  the  first  grand 
moral  impulse  which  had  started  Christianity  had  subsided, 
and  the  matter  of  struggle  closest  to  the  interests  of  Christians 
as  Christians  wat,  by  the  human  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
comparatively  woridly  one  of  establishing  their  religion,  as  a 
worldly  Form  of  reigion,  in  the  world.  And  this,  we  know, 
could  only  be  done  b^  means  of  the  antagonism  of  men,  carried 
on  as  properly  that  of  mem  amongst  men : — so  that  here  had  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  exduiiveness  the  sphere  of  exercise  so  abun- 
dant, as  nearly  to  have  the  claim  of  a  satiety,  and  means  for 
being  the  occasion  of  its  burning  itself  out! — so  evident  was  it 
that  the  Christian  aspect  of  the  case  formed  only  a  development 
upon  the  purely  Hebrew.  The  circumstance  that  gave  aggrava- 
tion to  their  political  sufferings  was  this,  that  whereas  they  had 
counted  the  Gentiles  those  who,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
such,  were  the  aliens  from  God's  favour  upon  whose  necks 
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they,  the  Israelites,  bad  the  birth-right  privilege  to  tread,  thaf 
fotmd  them  actually  those  ivho  were  trampling  upon  themselves 
instead; — ^but  now,  under  Christian  circumstances,  they  ware 
in  fact  merely  making  the  prosecution  of  their  first  frnstraied 
attempt,  which  therefore  that  frustration  could  only  more  Ihan 
ever  embitter:  since,  in  the  being  compeUed,  as  they  wen,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  to  accept  the  Gentiles  as  religious  breioren, 
there  was  still  the  matter  of  national  triumph  open  to  them 
to  maintain,  that  at  all  events  they  would  not  have  it  toiied, 
that  the  privilege  of  representing  tiie  Bon-ship,  which  wviB  the 
means  of  the  Brotherhood,  through  their  own  special  Messiah, 
was  indeed  that  to  which  they,  the  Israelites,  had  been  elected  by 
Divine  decree  before  ever  the  world  began : — so  that,  aideed,  the 
conversionof  thepoliticalferocityof  the  case  into  religiousferocityy 
was  only  just  the  deepening  of  animosity  that  univeisally  attends 
same  warfare,  when  the  foes  concerned  come  to  be  as  those  of  the 
household.    And  necessarily  much  greater  still  was  this  sort 
of  effect,  when  the  enemies  against  whom  the  threat  of  damna- 
tion was  levelled  in  the  Epistles,  were  those  not  open  unbe- 
lievers in  Christ  which  the  originally-intended  ^  Gentiles"  were, 
but  only  those  dogmatically-accused  unbelievirs  within  the  pale 
of  professed  belief,  shown  by  ecclesiastical  Ustory  to  have  been 
indeed  so  numerous,  and  so  potent  a  matter  of  internal  distrae- 
tion,  even  in  the  very  times  of  the  Apostlas. 

Taking  this,  however,  to  be  the  trne  circumstance  of  the 
matter,  are  we  not  immediately  caused  hj  it  to  feel  the  import- 
ance of  our  being  now  enabled  duly  to  enter  into  it; — and 
hence  the  enormousness  of  the  boon  to  us  that  a  just  criticism 
in  regard  to  it  becomes?  Granting  that  it  may  have  been 
temporarily-permissible,  in  the  light  of  a  circumstantial  pro- 
vision for  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  external  establishment 
to  Christianity,  that  the  exalted  passion  of  the  period  should 
actually  stir  up  this  internecine  fury  in  relation  to  the  very  con- 
templation of  the  rightfully  tranquil  region  of  Spiritual  Destina- 
tion,— ^how  desirable  is  it  for  us  that  the  perturbing  oonfuaednees 
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heneegiyenrisetoshoiildbedigpersedl  la  it  not  maxufest  how 
great  miist  be  the  ix^'ury  of  mixing  up  together  as  of  eqiud 
authority, — aa  the  old  orthodox  assumption  of  the  New  Testa- 
mait*s  forming  one  mass  of  writing  of  uniform  canonical  stamp 
did  compel  ns  to  mix  up, — ^utterances  really  of  this  distracted 
and  merdy  Hebrew  sort,  with  the  higher  sort  that  came  from 
the  to  much  more  than  merely  Hebrew  mind  and  temper  of 
Paul)  By  our  so  doing,  observe,  the  genuine  moral  weight 
that  bf  its  own  nature  rests  with  the  truly  human  earnestness 
of  the  atter,  is  made,  by  the  superior  eflfectiyeness,  of  super- 
ficial soit,  of  the  later  writings,  to  go  altogether  to  the  account 
of  these,and  so  to  enforce  what  was  in  &ct  directly  adverse  to 
Paul's  om  spirit ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  also  altogether  con- 
founds our  own  instincts  of  moral  perception.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  indeid,  that  Paul's  writings  had  not  also  a  controversial 
purpose;  in,  at  all  events,  the  immediate  object  of  their  com- 
position. So  far  from  this,  I  have  desired  to  point  out,  with 
particular  intention,  how  the  very  passage  I  have  selected  from 
them  is  a  notalAe  instance  of  such  local  purpose  in  the  writer's 
mind;  and  let  it  stand,  as  it  well  may,  for  a  specimen  of  the 
prevailing  purpose  of  his  writings  in  general.  Do  you  not 
notice  how  the  pasiage,  when  taken  under  the  omissions  that  I 
have  allowed  myself,  in  order  to  my  own  object,  loses  the  whole 
of  what  was  evidently  Paul's  direct  object  in  the  writing  of  it? 
Bead  the  entire  passage  in  its  connexion,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
dear  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  Apostle's  immediate  purpose 
to  propound  the  law  of  general  retribution; — ^true  as  it  is  that 
the  incidental  occurrence  of  it  forms  the  only  part  of  his  state- 
ment that  has  any  interest  for  tu.  What  Paul  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  set  forth,  was  the  fact,  argued  for  by  himself,  that  the 
law  had  no  variance,  such  as  was  maintained  by  his  antagonists, 
in  the  respective  cases  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Greek.  But 
still, — ^for  here^  I  say,  is  the  sign  of  his  superiority  over  the 
writers  with  whom  I  am  comparing  him, — it  is  a  matter  of 
instbctive  perception  conveyed  by  his  words,  in  spite  of  them- 
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Bdyes,  to  his  readers,  thai  the  incidentally-mserted  fact  is,  after 
I  all,  the  matter  incomparably  of  greater  importance  to  himself 

than  that  which  he  makes  ostensible.  If,  on  account  of  the 
special  argument  with  opponents  which  gave  the  stimtdas  for 
his  taking  up  the  pen,  he  uses  the  great  principles  working  in 
himself  temporarily  in  the  low  character  of  an  instrume&t  to 
gain  some  definite  end,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  that  assiredlj 
the  principle  is  all  the  ibxie  first  with  him, — as  the  rightfU  state 
of  the  case  requires  that  it  should  be.  And  hence  the  assnranee 
as  to  Paul's  earnestness,  which  makes  every  judicious  student 
of  the  New  Testament  feel  only  more  and  more,  the  deeper  he 
enters  iiito  the  matter  of  the  Epistles,  how  certain  it  zs  that  the 
true  vitality  of  the  Christian  records  rests  altogether  substan- 
tially with  him.  Notwithstanding  all  his  zeal  of  propagandism, 
and  sensitive  claim  for  the  position  of  authority  with  his  con- 
verts that  he  felt  due  to  himself,  which  make  bin  so  genuine  a 
Uving  man  to  us,  as  he  forces  our  attention  into  the  affidrs  of  those 
small  churches  of  his, — ^we  feel  sure  that  there  was  in  him  that 
something  deeper  than  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  those  churches,  that 
has  truly  the  universal  kind  of  claim  direciiy  upon  ourselves 
also.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  convert  men  to  Christ,  and  plainly 
therefore  as  his  writings  had  this  in  immediate  view,  yet  it  is  still 
more  plain  that  they  were  all  the  time  wricftn  in  chief  for  him- 
self;— and  is  not  this  the  universal  sign  of  an  author's  having 
that  to  say  which  is  deserving  the  promulgation !  Paul  evidently 
believed  that  he  had  within  him  conceptions  whose  amazing 
largeness  and  utter  novelty  demanded  the  divulging.  It  would, 
quite  intelligibly  to  us,  have  been  indeed  *^  woe  to  him  if  he 
preached  not  the  Grospel!"  And  it  is,  consequently,  this  pre- 
eminent personal  interest  of  his  in  what  he  is  saying,  that  seizes 
in  like  manner  upon  our  personal  interest,  and  drags,  as  it  were, 
our  conviction  in  unresisting  companionship  along  with  his  own. 
With  what  naivete  does  he  tell  us  of  his  artl — and  yet  his  true 
art  is  that  he  is  above  caring  for  the  effect  of  making  confession 
of  it  t — He  owns  to  his  actual  duplicity : — ^this  being,  as  /  would 
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flay,  precisely  csipable  of  being  acconnted  for, — ^ihongh  he  has 
BO  care  to  acooimt  for  it — ^by  that  two-fold  nature  in  himself 
of  which  indeed,  upon  its  own  grounds,  he  does  tell  ns  that 
be  was  aware.  He  was  perfectly  conscions  of  being  in  his  own 
personality  a  combination  of  two  opposite  elements,  the  one  of 
which  he  knew  to  be  alone  worthy  of  boasting  of,  while  the 
other  he  knew  to  be  deserving  of  the  ntmost  condemnation : — 
and  /  would  say,  the  mideserving  element,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
ns  here  to  attaid  to  it,  was  represented  in  his  being  that  pecu- 
liar Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  which  the  egotistic  craving  for 
mastership  just  alluded  to  showed  him  to  be;  while  the  really 
!honour-worthy  element  in  him  was  the  distinctness  from  mere 
Hebrewism,  which  expressly  his  consciousness  of  the  distinction 
alone  brought  out  to  light.  He,  then,  possessing  this  general 
and  superior  nature,  controlling  his  personal  nature,  which  gave 
bim  altogether  higher  and  deeper  ground  than  later  promul- 
gators of  his  doctrine,  and  therefore  just  reabon  for  influence 
over  ys  which  they  are  without, — ^how  evident  is  the  injury 
to  him  and  to  us  in  our  confounding  together  the  validity 
of  '<  inspiration,"  thus  testified,  with  that  testified  by  them  in 
such  altogether  lower  fashion! — ^What  propounder  of  original 
thought  in  our  own  day  would  like  to  have  his  own  utterance  of 
it  bound  up  together  with  the  explanations  of  it,  and  arguments 
on  behalf  of  it,  made  by  successors ! — ^While  Paul  wrote  mainly 
under  the  need  of  saying  what  was  true  far  himself,  they, 
I  urge,  took  the  altogether  lower  stand-point,  of  seeking  to  say 
of  specialty  what  they  thought  would  be  effective  tvith  their 
readers.  And  that  was,  in  this  particular  case,  what  would 
most  powerfoUy  strike  them  with  terror. 

The  great  advantage,  then,  which  we  gain  from  criticion 
in  the  matter  is,  in  the  first  place,  and  eminently,  this :  that 
we  are  enabled  to  set  aside  all  the  properly  threatening  portion 
of  Scripture  denunciations,  which  belonged  to  the  feverish 
opening  chapter  of  Christian  history,  between  the  date  of 
the  Synoptical  Gospels  and  the  second-century  Epistles  of  the 
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^  <<  Hebrews",  of  2nd  <<  Peter",  and  of  <<  Jade",  as  ri^ifoliy 

I  of  an  entirely  different  and  inferior  sort  of  account  to  ns  from 

the  representation  of  the  notion  of  Retribution,  essentiailj  pre- 
sent in  Christianity  from  its  very  birth,  and  which  eonseqnentlj 
has  persistingly  maintained  its  legitimate  sway  over  the  hnmaii 

I  conscience  down  to  this  actual  time,  when  it  has  become,  as  I 

believe,  the  allotted  task  of  eiisting  mankind  to  gather  up  the 
fruits  remaining  at  Christianity's  dissolution.  But  in  doing 
us  this  great  service,  criticism  does  us  moreover  the  following: 
that  it  does  not  therefore  cast  those  less  valuable  representa- 
tions away,  as  if  they  were  entirely  nothing  worth  to  us,  in 

I  regard  to  our  estimation  of  the  case.    By  my  view,  the  express 

need  in  order  to  a  right  judgment,  is  that  the  notion  be  seen 
as  a  growing  notion:  one  that  in  keeping  a  certain  definite 
character,  yet  keeps  it  under  vitally-changing  aspects; — ^since 
the  fsud  is,  that  it  is  the  estimating  of  these  changing  aspects 
that  alone  affords  us  the  definite  character.  All  this  benefit 
we  should  lose  if  we  made  up  our  minds,  as  at  first  we  are 
tempted  to  do,  that  because  the  damnatory  threats  appropriate 
to  ecclesiastical  warfare  have  no  real  influence  now,  we  must 
forget  the  influence  they  have  had.  And  the  import  that  I  do 
wish  directly  to  gain  from  them  is  this,  of  so  great  general 
significance:  namely,  that  they  make  undoubtedly  apparent 
to  us  the  instrumentation,  not  to  be  denied,  through  which 
Christianity  has  all  along  held  its  authority  over  men;  and 
equally  so,  the  instrumentation  as  to  the  variations  in  the  mode 
of  that  authority.  Caught  by  such  denunciatory  texts,  I  have 
noted  how  the  feeble  conscience,  even  of  to-day,  bears  its  im- 
mediate witness,  that  the  thing  in  New  Testament  religion 
which  sovereignly  impresses  it,  is  truly  more  than  any  thing 
else  its  urgent  insistency — seeming,  from  its  urgency,  to  pervade 
its  every  page, — ^upon  the  need  of  maintaining  the  watchful 
**  looking  for  of  judgment."  And  equally  from  the  fact  that 
feeble  consciences  are  so  caught,  and  from  the  (sud  thai  the 
eonsciences  so  caught  are  feeble  ones,  do  I  coUect  the  inference 
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I  am  seeking.  On  the  one  hand,  I  argue: — ^because  Chria- 
tianity  had  the  power  so  to  seize  npon  the  principle  of  moral 
fear  within  men, — ip  seize  npon  it,  and  not  to  let  it  go, — ^it 
realized  for  itself  a  stamp  of  gennine  authenticity,  valid  beyond 
any  other  that  any  possible  kind  of  external  evidence  whatever 
conld  have  bestowed  npon  it.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  I  maintain,  that  a  terror  such  as  was  utterly  baseless 
in  natural  fact,  oould  for  so  many  centuries  of  generations  have 
continued  to  possess  authority.  But  so  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  this  become  matter  of  proof: — ^the  grosser  the  degree 
of  terror  enforced,  the  grosser  have  also  been  both  the  kind  of 
mind  a£fected  by  it,  and  the  kind  of  form  of  religion  concerned 
in  it ;  the  mind  affected  has  been  of  the  sort  least  of  all  in  these 
happily-circumstanced  days  of  ours  needing  to  be  specially 
regarded;  the  form  of  religion  concerned  has  been  of  the  sort 
most  of  all  a  now  happily-recognized  worldly  and  metehf 
formal  sort; — so  that  farther  I  argue:  stringent  and  in  every 
way  stringent,  upon  us  is  the  occasion  for  our  now  bringing  to 
the  instrumental  terror  the  utmost  of  refinement  that  we  have 
the  power  to  bestow  upon  it,  without  even  the  very  destruction 
of  the  form  being  that  which  should  withhold  us,  out  of  respect 
to  the  effect  likely  to  ensue  upon  conscience, — finding  the 
latter,  as  we  now  do,  so  able,  as  to  its  raised  average,  to  stand 
apart  from  the  form. 

To  cause  the  present  necessity  for  that  dissolution,  you 
remember  how  I  have  asserted  the  fundamental  error  that 
Christianity  has  no  means  of  getting  rid  of; — ^and  now  we  are 
come  to  the  final  department  for  the  exhibition  of  the  effect  of 
that  error.  Even  in  Paul's  mind, — ^true  founder  of  Christianity 
as  he  is  here  taken  to  be, — ^there  was,  as  we  have  begun  to 
consider,  the  degree  of  localization  in  his  views,  that  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  for  our  avail,  except  by  the  abstract- 
ing of  the  circumstantial  accompaniment  of  them,  which  gave 
their  only  point  to  contemporaries  of  the  Apostle.  But  we 
have  now  to  see  how  the  localization  of  effect,  was  so  mush 
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deeper  than  the  mere  matter  of  temporary  controversy  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  church, 
that  it  lay  in  truth  npon  the  very  core  of  the  matter  within 
Paul's  heart  as  a  man.  That  is  to  say,  Panl's  own  view  of 
Betribntion,  fraught  with  genuine  moral  instinct  as  it  was,  was 
nevertheless  conceived  under  condition  of  the  Religious  Oriais> — 
that  condition  being  this:  first,  of  egregious  exaggeration, 
destined  to  subside  into  the  character  of  ordinary  impulse; 
secondly,  of  being  the  turning-point  of  a  course  of  tbou^i, 
destined  henceforth  to  reverse  its  hitherto  course.  Let  ns 
therefore  now  seek  to  image  what  was  his  actual  mental  por- 
tion upon  this  subject. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  the  main  necessity  is  that  we 
bear  in  mind,  how  opposite  it  was  to  the  real  state  of  the  ease, 
that  the  notion  of  Retribution,  as  Retribution  afforded  in  « 
Future  Life,  came  into  the  world  under  its  Christian  phase  as 
being,  in  respect  to  this  its  general  definition,  an  absolutely  nem 
notion.  No  one,  scarcely,  will  controvert  this  assertion; — any 
one,  that  should  take  his  impression  fairly  from  an  average 
estimate  as  to  the  prominent  bearing  of  the  original  announce- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  especially  from  the  writings  of  Paul, 
would  hardly  be  capable  of  hesitating  to  pronounce  that  the 
leading  matter  of  revelation  proposed  in  it,  as  such,  is  that  of 
the  atoning  efficacy  of  Christ's  mediation.  And  yet  it  is  at  the 
same  time  patent,  as  matter  of  history,  that  the  course  of 
enlightened  consideration  as  to  the  part  of  Christianity  most 
actually  maintamable  in  reason,  as  well  as  most  precious  to 
natural  feeling,  has  been  to  lean  progressively  less  upon  that 
originally  predominant  topic,  and  more  upon  the  companion 
topic,  subordinate  to  the  former  with  Paul,  of  the  revela- 
tion respecting  the  world  to  come.  That  is.  Christians  who 
are  rationalists  incline  more  and  more  to  set  Paul  aside  as 
the  proper  exponent  of  Christianity,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the 
delineation  of  it  which  is  specially  Hebrew.    With  such,  in 
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conseqnenee,  the  representation  of  the  good  news  of  the  (Gospel 
which  instinctively  they  select,  and  instinctively  they  will  cling 
to  as  long  as  rational  foundation  for  their  belief  seems  possible 
to  them,  is  that  of  its  **  bringing  of  Life  and  Immortality  to 
light" ; — ^while  this,  again,  brings  them  into  collision  with  the 
generally-admitted  statem^it,  so  little  easy  of  reconcilement 
with  it,  jnst  referred  to.  All  this  internal  inconsistency,  how- 
ever,— ^let  me  now  show, — is  that  which,  on  both  sides,  expressly 
tends  to  confirm  the  peculiar  explanation  of  the  case  that  I  am 
contending  ibr« 

According  to  my  view,  while  Religion  is  a  thing  belonging 
in  common  to  men  of  all  ages,  and  all  the  world  over,  it  has 
consisted,  ae  the  very  cause  of  its  community,  in  that  of  which 
itxe  dread  of  Death,  and,  thence  seeking  for  Life,  is  the  natural 
and  incessant  producer.  For  this  reason,  Christianity,  as  only 
the  most  perfect  of  known  religions,  coiUd  not  differ  from  the 
rest  in  having  the  pursuit  of  Lnmortality  really  for  its  intrinsic, 
and  consequently  to  the  last  its  perdurable  aim;  though  it  may 
and  must  have  differed  from  them  in  the  means  it  proffered  for 
the  obtaining  of  the  object  of  its  pursuit; — ^while,  hence,  the 
means,  in  being  that  which  of  necessity  was  most  prominent  to 
the  minds  of  the  original  accepters  of  the  religion,  mmt  have 
been  upheld  by  them  in  a  manner  requiring  to  be  subsequently 
reversed:  especially  since,  by  hypothesis,  every  form  is  that 
which  has  no  final  purpose  except  in  coming  to  its  own  end. 
That  end,  regarding  this  present  point,  was,  that  although  the 
belief  in  GhriQtianity  should  prove  to  leave  the  natural  quest 
for  Immortality  precisely  in  its  former  condition  as  to  its  in- 
trinsic nature,  it  should  yet  leave  it  essentially  heightened  as 
to  its  mode.  Now,  all  along,  ( — ^it  is  the  great  and  standing 
proof  of  Good  ruling  in  the  world! — )  this  instinctive  desire  of 
man  has  been  associated  with  a  conscious  necessity  as  to  the 
matter  of  moral  improvement  within  himself.  Primitive  man 
did  not,  could  not,  say  to  himself,  as  we  may  now  conceive  man 
saying: — *<  I  know  that,  by  becoming  a  higher  moral  being,  I 
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Bhall  be  mtrinsieaUj  better  fitted  for,  and  therefore  more  fikely 
to  obtain,  prolonged  existence" ; — bat  I  have  argned  that  he 
may  have  conjectnred  the  mortality  which  afflicted  him  to  have 
been  the  standing  sign  of  moral  displeasure  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  Deity.  And  from  this  nature  of  his  instinctive  belief, 
it  hence  could  only  occur,  that  all  degree  of  *'  life  and  Inmior- 
tality  brought  to  light''  by  any  form  of  religion,  must  have 
owed  such  degree  of  light  to  the  degree  of  truth  and  purity 
a£forded  by  it  respecting  the  notion  of  Betribution. — ^By  the 
Christian  scheme,  such  addition  of  this  kind  as  it  confened, 
was  conveyed,  we  know,  through  obviation  of  the  dogmatic 
Sentence  of  Death  pronounced  upon  the  world  on  account  of 
the  sin  of  Adam :  that  is,  by  a  partial  reversal  of  the  Sentence 
( — a  partial  reversal  of  that  which  needed  to  be  known  under 
total  reversal).  Here  therefore,  and  in  no  other  point,  is  the 
true  ground  of  comparison  which,  if  we  lose  sight  of,  cannot 
but  cause  us  to  fail  in  at  all  estimating  the  position  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  upon  this  central  matter,  with  regard  to  other 
religions: — the  dogma  of  Betribution,  least  of  all  in  the 
Christian  scheme,  being  that  which  has  any  true  power  of 
being  judged  of  when  severed  from  its  dogmatic  connexion. 

We  know  that  not-Christian  nations  have — ^we  know,  at  all 
events,  that  not-Christian  nations  in  ancient  times  had — their 
notions  of  Future  Betribution,  which  were  far  from  being,  upon 
the  whole,  unworthy  notions.  Nay,  their  notions  of  such  8ort» 
it  may  be  granted,  were,  as  to  the  best  of  them,  even,  if  isolated, 
superior  to  the  Christian.  This  appears  to  be  the  case,  at  ail 
events,  in  regard  to  the  belief  upon  the  subject  reported  to  have 
been  that  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  when  we  compare  it 
with  that  which  has  been  entertained  by  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
as  an  average  belief.  But  however  this  be  fully  admitted,  as  I 
am  frdly  prepared  to  admit  it,  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  all 
the  loftiness  of  conception  in  the  idea  of  Betribution  presented 
either  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  much  more  any  where  else  in 
the  records  of  ancient  religions,  does  not  and  cannot  show  in 
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it  the  ceqHdnlity  that  has  belonged  alone  to  the  Christian  idea. . 
The  generalization  respecting  Htunanity  wanting,  which  Chris- 
tianity alone  has  adequately  afforded,  the  idea  of  Betribntion^ 
I  conceive,  ooidd  only  fall  as  barren  of  true  development  for  itself, 
as  we  know  in  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  and  still  more 
all  other  similarly  conditioned  doctrines,  have  fallen.  And  hence 
still  rests  the  matter  of  developmental  <<  election",  here  as  ever, 
with  that  people  who  were  however  natorally  special  in  nothing 
but  their  backwardness  of  instinct  npon  the  subject,  the  Provi- 
dentially un-precocious  Hebrews : — the  people,  therefore,  whose 
comparative  innocence  of  conjecture  upon  the  subject,  had  kept 
them  healthily  sound  to  endure  the  crisis  which  was  all  at  once 
to  arouse  the  capability  of  it  within  them. 

The  general  idea  of  Immortal  life,  you  remember,  I  have 
taken  as  constituting,  in  its  primitive  stage,  the  vague  assump- 
tion, altogether  wanting  in  definite  images  respecting  it  such 
as  should  convey  thoughtful  limitation  to  it,  which  must  be 
considered  as  merely  the  natural  and  universal  fruit  of  man's 
attaining  at  all  to  the  consciousness  of  there  being  such  athing 
as  Life,  abstractly  regarded.  Is  it  not  then  obvious,  under 
this  view,  how  the  association  of  the  unknown  portion  of  life, 
forming  the  Future  Life,  with  the  idea  of  Betribution,  must 
have  been  inevitably  induced,  just  upon  account  of  its  affordii^ 
of  such  required  limit>ating  images.  See,  eminently,  how  to 
the  active-thoughted  Grecians  the  degree  of  tangible  reality, 
demanded  by  their  temperament,  obtained  actually  for  their 
oonception  of  the  otherwise  necessarily  shadowy  Hades,  lay 
entirely  in  the  vividly  personal  examples  of,  especially,  under- 
gone ptmkhmsnt  for  offences  against  the  Gods: — Tartarus 
being  the  domain  so  evidently  conspicuous  to  attention  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  what  could  be  the  case  under  the  tame  un- 
imaginableness  of  their  Elysium  I  But  still  is  it  not  manifest 
that  the  iustuices  of  Betribution  thus  furnished  were  not  of  the 
sort  that  engaged  interest  in  them  of  the  practical  and  indi- 
vidual sort?    They  were  heroic  and  ideal  instances;  tiwrdy  of 
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the  imaginative  class.  And  hence  Grecian  thought,  with  all 
its  activity,  did  little  or  nothing  in  itself,  for  the  advancing  of 
a  permanent  conception. But,  on  the  other  hand,  imagina- 
tion was  amongst  the  Hebrews  all  bnt  inert  npon  the  subjeei. 
School  was  an  Hades  as  dim  as  dim  it  could  cmX-^  be^  when  retri- 
butive images  were  by  the  veiy  condition  of  the  national  thought 
cut  off  from  it.  To  the  Hebrews  the  idea  ^  Retribution  was 
fully  satisfied  when  shut  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  concrete 
punishments  and  rewards  that  were  merely  of  the  sort  of  tA» 
world's  recompense — ^that  is,  the  sort  that  could  be  expaienced 
by  men  as  pertaining  to  their  actual  bodily  presence  upon  earth. 
An  altogether  narrow,  and  childish  idea! — ^yet  iox  all  that*  ia 
it  not  clearly  a  soUd  idea,  and  one  which  it  was  therefore  well 
not  to  have  broken  up,  until  it  could  be  done  so  in  the  mode 
that  should  be  a  finally  sufficing  mode? 

If,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  true  spirit  fA  Hebrew  religion, 
we  seek  the  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  shall  show  the 
proper  vitality  of  it,  corresponding  with  that  which  the  writinga 
of  Paul  show  in  the  New,  certainly  we  should  turn  either  to  the 
Psalms,  or  to  one  of  the  greater  of  the  Prophets : — to  ^kow  if  our 
object  be  of  the  mode  of  personal  feeling;  to  t^«,  if  it  be  of 
the  more  abstract  sort.  This  latter,  then,  being  our  present 
case,  open,  I  invite  you,  to  the  following  from  Ezekiel, — ^the  one 
amongst  the  prophets  whose  intense  urgency  of  i»'actieal  moral 
exhortation  immediately  suggests  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  rest  most  suitable  for  our  purpose: — <<  Then  .  .  I  heard 
behind  me  a  voice  of  great  rushing,  •  .  also  the  noise  of 
the  wings  of  the  living  creatures,  and  of  wheels  over  against 
them.  So  the  spirit  lifted  me  up,  and  took  me  away,  and  I  went 
in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my  spirit;  bnt  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  strong  upon  me.  Then  I  came  to  them  of  the  cap- 
tivity at  Tel-abib,  that  dwelt  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  and  I  sat 
where  they  sat,  and  remained  there  astonished  among  them 
seven  days.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying.  Son  of  man. 
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I  have  made  thee  a  watchman  mito  the  house  of  Israel :  there- 
fore hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warmng  from 
me.  When  I  say  unto  the  wioked,  Thou  shalt  surely  die ;  and 
thou  giyest  him  not  warning  ...  to  save  his  life :  the  same 
wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood  will  I  require 

at  thine  hand."  (iii.  14 — 18.) Now,  in  this  passage,  is  it  not 

keenly  notable,  in  the  first  place,  how  there  was  brought  to  life 
in  the  prophet's  mind,  the  sense  of  moral  connexion  between 
the  individual  responsibilities  of  men  and  men,  whose  recog- 
nition, when  it  comes  to  be  perfected,  is  truly  the  very  essence  of 

a  ripe  morality? ^But  it  was  not  for  this  reason,  as  the  ehirf 

one,  that  I  have  now  quoted  the  passage.  This  is,  reader,  that 
I  may  specially  call  upon  you  to  mark,  here  again,  the  dramatic 
ut^g  of  the  ideas,  which  I  wish  to  show  as  indicating,  just  as 
in  Paul's  case,  the  real  historical  bearing  of  the  matter.  I 
wish,  namely,  to  point  out,  how  the  peculiar  moral  urgency  of 
Ezekiel — and  so,  of  the  prophets  in  general, — ^was  altogether  the 
fruit  of  the  external  circumstance  of  the  captivity  so  strikingly 
called  up  by  the  images  employed: — the  sort  of  images,  alto- 
gether individualistic  to  their  own  egotistic  need,  which  was  the 
sort  in  which  Hebrew  imagination  did  delight  itself.  It  was 
from  their  Captivity  that  the  people  derived  their  beginning  of 
a  true  moral  sense,  jnst  as  much  as  their  true  religious  sense. 
Just  as  it  was  the  comparison  of  themselves  with  alien  nations 
that  first  gave  them  the  sense  of  national  limitation  which  made 
them  truly  know  themselves  as  a  nation,  so  the  attentlbn  thus 
forced  back  upon  themselves  was  the  first  genuine  awakening 
of  any  thing  like  the  just  consciousness  in  regard  to  actual 
merit  and  demerit,  without  which  no  proper  morality  can  have 
any  beginning.  For  in  their  yet .  undisturbed  assumption  of 
enjoying  the  sole  favour  of  Jehovah,  they  took  for  granted,  as 
it  is  the  way  of  all  petted  childreli  to  do,  without  the  least  of 
reference  as  to  the  circumstance  of  their  deserving  or  not  deserv- 
ing it,  that  they  must  continue  to  possess  it  for  ever.  But  the 
shock  of  their  unlooked-for  humiliation,  in  conjunction  with  the 

FF 
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inoonlation  of  the  more  abstract  retribtiiory  notions  of  the  naticnui 
amongst  whom  they  were  captives, — ^the  shock  precisely  giTing 
effect  to  the  inoccnlation, — compelled  the  re-actionary  qoesft 
which  was  needed  into  the  causes  existing  within  their  own 
behavioor,  which  conld  have  indnoed  their  Divine  Patron  so 
severely  to  treat  them.  And  thos  accordingly  b^^an  for  tiiem 
what  I  have  called  (at  p.  844,)  the  **  secondary  sorting'*  of 
human  psychical  conditions,  which  all  moral  science  »,  as  difl- 
tingoished  from  the  '*  primary*',  which  cnts  off  these  in  a  mass 
from  that  involved  in  the  general  necessity  of  Death.  In 
respect  to  the  latter,  the  Hebrews  received,  and  eminently  as 
their  chief  acquisition,  from  Oriental  thought,  the  leading  ocm* 
oeption  that  as  Death  came  into  the  world  by  Sm,  so  does 
Death  form  in  its  nature  the  constant  mode  of  Punishment  for 
ever  to  be  thought  of  as  destined  to  be  inflicted  on  sinners* 
And  the  now  etperienced  symptom  of  abrogation  of  Divine 
favouritism  towards  them,  was  the  letting  in  of  the  possilnlxty 
of  their  own  actual  encountering  of  this  unqualified  and  nn* 
qualifiable  Punishment,  that  drove  them,  as  I  assert  it  evar 
must,  to  try  their  own  iutemal  resources  to  divert  it:— -calling 
forth  their  watchmen's  guarding  cry  of  <<  Why  will  ye  die,  O 
house  of  Israeli''  (zviu.  81.) 

This  irruption  into  their  self*confidence  was,  yon  remember, 
by  my  scheme,  the  only  way  of  turning  them  fr^m  their  hitherto 
sole  pursuit  of  enjoyment  of  Privilege,  into  that  which  should 
end  by  an  admitted  accompaniment  in  the  higher  sort  of  pur- 
suit, of  exercise  of  Responsibility.  The  watchman  prophet, 
upon  his  own  part,  observe,  did  abeady  entertain  the  latter, — 
in  being,  as  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  fore-stationed  Saviours 
of  the  world.  But  here  is  his  exhibited  limitation:  he  sought 
to  save  no  other  than  the  house  of  Israel; — and  do  you  not 
see, — ^mark  the  equation ! — ^that  this  is  in  fact  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  he  sought  to  save  Israel  only  as  a  house  F — Turn 
over  the  problem  to  yourself,  and  consider  if  the  ''exact 
science"  of  the  matter  is  not,  in  truth,  to  this  eflEect. For 
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the  whole  case  of  the  siilrjeGt  depends  upon  it.  Just  as  the 
Christian  formulary  of  doctrine  sayti  that  no  Saviour  hut  Christ 
alone, — ^he  who  is  actually  God  as  well  as  man, — can  avail  ta 
save  any  individual  soul  of  humhlest  men:  so  do  I  recognize 
that  no  standard  idea  of  human  duty,  impeded  by  any  limita- 
tion whatever  from  being  one  common  to  the  entire  number  of 
men,  can  suffice  to  impart  the  mental  condition  upon  which 
alone  any  single  man  whatever  can  rightly  interpret  what  con- 
stitutes his  own  particular  individual  duty. 

In  respect  to  the  houae  of  Israelj  as  a  hoiue^  the  prophets 
and  other  leaders  of  Israel  were  indeed  responsible,  in  the  true 
and  active  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  private  men  of  Israel 
had,  as  the  rule,  no  obligation  in  the  matter,  ercepi  patsivefy 
to  glory  in  their  Biq>posed  condition  of  honour.  Hence  was  it, 
therefore,  I  would  say,  that  their  moral  developmental  condition 
remained  essentially  truncated  as  to  its  due  fulfilment.  Tha 
pasdve  side  of  moral  virtue, — that  which  I  class  as  pertaining 
characteristically  to  the  sphere  of  the  Parental  conflict, — ^the 
Hebrews  of  this  later  time  did,  as  to  the  best  and  select  portion 
of  them,  exhibit  even  to  a  degree  of  peifsction  that  it  is  a 
special  point  with  me  to  uphold;  but  the  acHve  and  worldly, 
side  of  virtue  was  that  which  their  limited  religion  did  not  lift 
them  up  to  the  capacity  for.  Their  patriotism  was  indeed  of 
tiie  highly  enthusiastic  sort  which  made  it  religion ;  it  was  so 
fiur  beyond  what  is  known  by  us  under  the  name,  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  Hebrew  man  actually  was,  in  a  manner,  indifferent  as 
to  whether  he  himself  were  destined  or  not  to  live  an  inmiortal 
life,  provided  that  his  Nation  might  be  assured  so  to  live.  His 
national  consciousness  seems  to  have  been  a  £Eur  more  real  part 
of  him  than  his  individual  consciousness: — ^whence  came  that 
pathetic  utterance  of  unaffectedly-bursting  grief,  when  it  seemed 
to  be  the  case  that  his  Nation  was  a^udged  to  die,  already  here 
considered,  as  expressed  in  Isaiah's  painting  of  the  *'  Man  of 
Sonows.*'  But  this  abstract  treatment  of  human  emotion,  just 
because  it  um  abstract,  though  abstract  only  to  th»  limited 
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extent,  had  the  purifying  effect  npon  the  national  temper  of 
egoism,  that  I  assert  as  naturally  the  conversion  every  where 
of  the  spirit  of  self-indulgence  into  that  of  moral  straggle  with 
self.    And  of  this  effect  the  special  example, — ^never  to  be  lost 
to  the  world, — ^is  the  rise  amongst  the  Jews  at  this  epoch  of 
the  class  of  contemplative  moralists  at  its  height  in  the  days  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Jesus,  as  the  school  of  the  Essenes. 
The  outward  form  of  religion  maintained  by  these  embryonic 
Christians  was  the  need  of  preparation  for  the  coining  Kingdom 
of  Heaven — ^that  definite  object  of  now  culminating  Israelitish 
hope,  which  gives  so  precise  a  motive  to  the  final  Israelitish 
struggle; — ^and  the  mode  of  preparation  required  for  such  an 
object,  could  only  be  the  limited  spiritual  mode  actually  result- 
ing.   Just  as,  in  outward  sign, — after  the  imaginative  fashion  of 
all  the  prophetic  precedents, — ^the  temple  of  Jehovah  needed  to 
be  cleansed  from  the  worldly  presence  which  polluted  it,  in  order 
that  the  Presence  of  Jehovah  Himself  might  be  induced  to  return 
and  fill  it ;  so  must  the  hearts  of  Jehovah's  worshippers  be  puri- 
fied, in  order  that  tlxe  vision  of  God*s  purity  might  descend 
upon  themy  the  rightful  innermost  sanctuary  for  that  presence. 
And  with  this  effiact,  accordingly, — Cleaving,  observe,  the  waitera 
upon  the  Coming  still  pending  in  their  waiting  I — ^with  this  effect, 
I  say,  ended  all  that  was  the  mere  Hebrewism  of  the  matter. 
What  came  after  it,  was  what  the  matter  became  when  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  follower  of  Jesus,  of  whom  it  was  the  boast 
that,  though  in  no  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  he 
was  nevertheless  the  one  who  had  never  known  Jesus  after  the 
flesh : — ^by  him  who  received  his  revelation  not  even  from  those 
amongst  the  fiiends  of  Jesus  who  seemed  to  be  the  rightful 
pillars  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but  who  received  it  from  Heaven 
alone. 

When  Paul,  in  those  entranced  meditations  of  his, car- 
ried on  perhaps  in  the  depths  of  Arabia, — ^but  how  knew  he,  or 
cared  he,  where  or  when,  while  whether  he  were,  during  them,  in 
the  body  or  out  of  it,  he  couldnot  teU  ? ^when  Paul,  I  say,  first 
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set  open  to  his  own  Hebrew  mind  the  flood-gate  of  ideas,  that 
let  in  the  at  first  overwhehning  conception  of  a ''  house  of  God" 
destined  to  be  ''  eternal  in  the  heavens", — so  altogether  new  in 
its  character  compared  with  the  **  house  of  Israel",  that  totally 
new  conditions  in  every  way  belonged  to  it, — ^this  beantifnl  blos- 
soming of  Essene  Morality,  unsurpassable  of  its  kind*,  was 
swept  down  and  away  from  human  attention,  for  the  instant,  as 
the  thing  truly  bom  into  the  world  before  the  time  had  come 
for  the  world's  being  fit  to  appreciate  it.  Under  the  new  gene- 
ralization respecting  Humanity,  Morality  needed  to  have  its  whole 
begLoning  over  again,  upon  an  altogether  larger  foundation ;  and 
especially  upon  the  basis  that,  as  I  am  now  specially  insisting, 
made  the  general  view  of  Duty  one  thing,  and  the  individuaUstic 
view  another  thing.  For  immediately  that  the  House  of  the 
true  "Israel"  was  extended  to  include  (by  possibility)  every 
living  man  of  the  "  sons  of  Adam",  the  responsible  ruler  of 
which  '<  Israel"  was  the  Being  whose  sort  of  duty  in  no  way 
conflicted  with  man's  individual  sort,  the  latter  obtained  of 
necessity  the  distinctness  for  itself  that  it  could  not  have  before. 
Each  several  man  was  necessitated  to  strive  for  himself,  so  far 
as  the  sphere  was  concerned  in  which  it  was  open  to  him  to 
strive.  And  thus  came  about  the  separate  feelings  as  to  his 
"new  man",  and  his  "former  man",  battling  within  the  just- 
escaped  bondman  of  the  "  Law"  into  the  free,  because  un-certi- 
fied,  condition  of  the  "  Gospel".  The  Israelite  after  the  flesh 
was  altogether  assured  as  to  the  "  election"  of  the  sort  that  hs 
believed  his  own,  as  an  Israelite; — ^provided,  that  is,  that  he 
kept  himself  in  the  religious  pmrity  that  he  had  come  to  admit 

*  The  spirit  of  asceticism  which  is  so  delicately  painted  in  Essene 
morality,  ( — at  all  events  in  Ctospel  morality :  say,  that  of  Luke, — )  when 
adopted  and  carried  oat  hy  proper  Christianity,  was  deepened  into  the 
coarseness  that  can  only  be  revolting  to  ordinary  hmnan  sense.  Chris- 
tianity being  an  altogether  deeper  thing  than  Hebrewism,  its  ascetidsm 
could  not  Imt  be  thus  deepened;  but  under  Christianity  we  feel  that 
asceticism  was  a  thing  naturally  out  of  place. 
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as  needfol.  Bat  the  Israelite  of  the  sort  that  Paul  now  claimed 
to  be,  was  still  consciously  liable  to  be  found  after  all  a  "  east- 
awaj."  And  this  was  the  sign  of  a  tme  and  living  sense  of 
his  own  pecnliar  Responsibility  being  called  forth : — ^the  sort  of 
Besponsibility  that  compelled  him  partly  to  submit  to  iJie  biitli- 
condition  of  his  spiritual  nature, — that  which,  as  I  class  it,  w«s 
organically  established  within  him,  but  T^ch  he  dogmatieallj 
represented  as  forming  the  result  of  Predestination*  in  regard  to 
him; — ^but  that  partly  also  compelled  him  to  exercise  the  Free- 
dom he  was  conscious  of  being  allotted  to  him,  and  so  to  striTO 
against  that  birth-condition. ^You  will  say,  I  am  utterly  per- 
verting his  actual  thought! — ^Yes;  I  admit  it.  I  admit,  thai 
is,  that  I  can  endeavouring  to  stretch  forward  Paul's  reasoning* 
so  as  to  reach  an  object  that  I  am  aware  lay  quite  beyond  his 
own  intention.  His  object  went  no  further  than,  the  subjective 
attempt  of  seeking  satisfaction  for  personal  consciousness  in  the 
matter; — mine  is  that  of  gaining  the  abstract  consciousness, 
which  by  my  hypothesis  covld  not  arrive,  till  the  doctrine  thai 
he  promulgated  should  have  folly  done  its  work,  and  borne  its 
mental  fruit :  the  consciousness,  namely,  in  regard  to  Providen- 
tial "  intention'*,  which  has  to  see  such  fruit  to  consist  in  the 
matter  of  organic  growth,  as  to  which  it  is  the  necessity  of  the 
ease  that  Paul  himself  could  have  not  the  least  of  intentian. 
To  express  the  difference  in  other  words:  Paul,  as  the  fiMst 
appears  from  our  present  point  of  view,  was  indeed  all  along, 
through  the  moral  struggle  which  he  paints  with  aueh  evidenoe 
of  experience  of  it,  aiming  in  chief,  not  at  Self -improvemeat, 
but  at  improvement  of  the  Destiny  awaiting  Self.  Neither  do 
I  say  this,  observe,  as  in  itself  a  sign  of  defect  in  his  aim:  ita 
it  is  expressly  my  principle,  that  all  attention  directly  ^en  to 
Self,  precisely  thwarts  the  matter  of  improvement  of  Self.    But 

*  I  know  that  Paul's  idea  of  Prodestiiiation  bad  regard  to  einram- 
stance  of  outer  sort,  rather  than  inner;  bat  I  most  be  allowed  the  shift- 
ing of  meaning  which  so  obviously  had  in  it  tiie  natural  necessity  of 
shifting. 
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thig  seems  to  me  the  defect  that  is  manifest  as  snch:  the  degree, 
of  anxiety  exhibited  by  Paul  about  Fatore  Destiny,  was  that 
which  a  religion  better  than  his  can  by  no  possibility  permit  to 
be  entertained.  It  was  that  which  shows  egregiously  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  Fear,  then  only  just  begun  to  be  supplanted,  as  it 
was  finally,  throngh  Paul's  dogmatization,  to  be  very  much 
fiEurther  supplanted,  by  the  newly-rising  power  of  sound  inner 
trust  in  man, — ^trust  both  in  himself  and  in  his  destiny. 

Consider  what  was  the  actual  fact,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  matter  of  self-improyement  really  must  have  painted  itself 
to  his  conscience,  distorted  as  it  was  by  false  lights,  and  those 
of  the  most  terrible  sort  1  One  of  these  was  the  merely  dazzling 
effect  of  exaggeration  (to  be  presently  considered) ;  but  there 
were  two  others  springing  from  now  to>be-counted  positive  con- 
tradictions to  truth.  The  one  is  the  supposition,  actually  held 
by  Paul,  that  there  was  tkjust  responsibility,  of  full  and  proper 
sort,  chargeable  upon  him  for  all  the  sin,  of  whatever  sort, 
committed  by  him,  falling  short  of  an  absolute  fulfilment  of  a 
perfect  law; — ^the  other  was  the  supposition,  that  the  means 
adopted  by  God  from  the  beginning  for  the  punishing  of  sin,  was 
that  afforded  by  what  we  now  know  as  the  natural  institution  of 
Death! — Is  it  not,  I  appeal  to  you,  plain  to  us  now,  that  both 
of  these  suppositions  ar^ false  lights? — ^Veiy  well:  then,  I  say, 
only  by  our  £urly  acknowledgiDg  to  ourselves,  both,  the  fact  of 
this  falsity,  and  also  that  of  their  being  nevertheless  entertained 
by  Paul,  can  we  be  enabled  really  to  enter  into  the  frame  of 
feeling  which  dictated  those  burning  chapters  of  this  epistle  to 
the  Bomans,  of  which  every  student  must  admit  to  himself  that 
they  contain,  above  all  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  what 
needs  to  be  counted  the  special  essence  of  Christian  feeling. — 
The  eighth  chapter  of  Bomans  is  the  very  pith  of  Christianity. — 
Turn  to  it,  reader,  and  make  it  the  test  by  which  yon  judge  of 
all  that  I  am  propounding: — could  I  offer  you  one  that  you 
would  own,  in  the  interest  of  Christianity,  more  fit  to  serve 
with  fall  weight  as  such? — It  is  the  passage  in  which  Paul 
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expresses  the  fall  glow  of  his  exultatdon  in  the  triumph  over 
former  Fear,  obtained  by  him  through  Christ. — ^Bead  it,  never- 
theless, under  Tiew  of  the  interpretation  I  am  now  offering  as 
to  his  case, — namely,  that  the  degree  of  conquest  obtained  hy 
him  needed  to  be  so  far  surpassed,  in  its  oum  very  kind,  by  the 
means  of  to-day,  as  thence  to  become  small  in  comparison ; — 
and  see  if  you  do  not  find  his  meaning  growing  altogether  for 
you  into  at  once  a  new  intelligibility,  and  into  that  which  has 
at  the  same  time  a  most  new  and  enduring  interest  for  you. 

The  very  manner  of  his  labouring  expression  is  an  evideooe 
to  be  adduced  for  this  interpretation; — for  exactly,  I  uige,  does 
it  tell,  with  the  plainness  that  manner  only  can  tell,  how  ihe 
thing  aimed  at  by  the  writer  was  that  so  hitherto  un-organi- 
cally  recognized  things  that  ordinary  expression  was  altc^ther 
wanting  for  it.  His  so  often  accused  illogicalness, — his  per- 
plexing parentheses, — his  eager  iteration, — ^testify  of  themselves 
to  the  leading  fact  I  am  arguing  for,  that  the  ntein  thing  Paul 
was  really  doing,  by  his  dogmatization,  though  his  own  con- 
sciously direct  object  was  so  different,  was  the  establishing  of  an 
organic  distinction,  in  no  way  yet  allowed  for,  but  still  to  be 
finally  one  of  sovereign  moral  importance.  For  this,  I  conceive, 
was  the  true  purport  of  the  separation  he  strives  for,  between 
the  life  of  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  the  body,  and  between  the 
character  of  works  done  under  grace,  and  that  of  works  done 
under  the  law : — ^this,  namely,  which  here  I  have  been  arguing 
for  as  the  division  between  the  spheres  of  proper  and  of  latent 
Responsibility.  When  this  division  is  fiilly  and  organically 
made  out,  I  have  sought  to  prove,  man  is  alone  adapted  for 
living  the  life  that  is  a  truly  moral  life.  But  then  I  admit,  as 
fully  as  the  strictest  orthodox  interpreters  can  do,  that  the 
moral  life,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  Divine  object  in  the  case, 
was  only  with  Paul  the  means  to  an  end  of  qaite  different  sort, 
that  was  the  really  direct  end  with  him.  He  does  not  indeed 
set  forth,  in  true  argumentative  style,  the  train  of  thought 
that  is  essential  to  his  doctrine.     He  does  not  expressly,  and 
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syllogistically,  remind  his  reader  of  the  fnndamental  assertion — 
fiondamental  falsehood  as  I  call  it, — of  Christianity,  that  the 
thing  pertaining  to  Sin,  which  gave  its  real  hatefiilness  to  Sin, 
was  the  assmned  fact  of  Death's  having  come  into  the  world 
in  consequence  of  it  (Death,  I  mean,  in  general,  bodily  as  well 
as  spiritual).  There  is  but  one  hint  in  the  chapter  towards 
it :  that  of  the  twentieth  verse ; — ^but  in  that  hint  do  you  not 
fed,  reader,  the  betrayal  of  the  depth  and  constancy  of  the  im- 
pression respecting  the  matter  suggested,  that,  it  may  well  be 
understood,  made  it  seem  to  Paul  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it 
more  directly !  Have  not  the  allusive  terms  of  that  verse  clung 
to  your  memory,  I  would  ask,  just  as  they  have  to  mine, 
perhaps  from  their  very  obscurity,  in  addition  to  their  depth  of 

significancy ? "  Not  willingly'' : — "  The  creature  was  made 

subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly  " ! What  does  it  mean?  we 

ask  ourselves.  Does  it  mean  that  the  un-created  creature  was 
not  willing  to  be  created,  under  condition  of  having  to  die  ? — 
or  does  it  mean  that  God,  who  so  created  him,  did  it  against  His 

own  will  ? Neither,  I  should  say ;  and  yet  both. It  means 

that  Paul's  thought  thought  the  one;  and  that  his  feeling  felt 
the  other !  * — ^At  all  events,  it  means,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  whole 
verse,  this: "  When  God  laid  this  burden  of  perpetually- 
fearing  Death  upon  us,  and  of  fearing  it  as  the  sign  of  His 
wrath.  He  did  not,  even  at  the  beginning,  leave  men  with- 
out hope  respecting  it:  that  hope  which  I,  Paul,  say  is  now 

fulfilled." ^And  then,  in  explaining  how  it  was  fulfilled,  the 

rendering  that  he  gives  of  his  notion,  requires,  I  consider,  to 

be  read  thus : **  What  God  wills  is  to  take  away  firom  us  at 

once  Death  and  His  anger, — ^that  is,  to  give  us  Immortal  Life 
and  Happiness, — in  and  by  giving  to  us  the  power  of  obedience 

*  The  best  paraphrase  of  the  verse  seems  to  me  this : — '*  For  the 
creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  because  God  expected  that  he 
would  like  it,  but  that  he  might  be  taught  to  subordinate  his  own  liking 
to  that  of  the  Creator;  who,  after  all,  did  not  so  subject  him  without 
imparting  to  him  a  hope  of  escaping  from  the  condition." 
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to  Him  of  sufficing  sort,  which  indeed  we  do  now  feel  within 
ns,  in  respect  of  the  former  clog  upon  conscience  being  now 
lightened  to  us: — obedience  now  meaning  only  a  rightly-directed 
intention  to  serve  him  to  the  ntmost  of  our  actual  capacity; 
the  power  of  obedience  mdaning  a  willingness  to  take  to  oar- 
selves  the  means  of  obedience  which  the  hope  inspired  hy 
Christ's  resurrection  does  empower  us  to  take  up: — ^for  this 
reason : — ^Lf  we  do  show  ourselves  in  the  frame  befitting  children 
of  God,  it  follows  to  a  certainty  that  we  have  thereby  escaped 
the  bondage  to  fear  which  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience ; — 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  pattern  Son  of  God,  and  see  what  tiie 
Father  did  with  his  mortal  bodyl — ^the  same  quickening  of  our 
mortal  bodies  must  follow  from  our  obedience! — Death  (ex- 
cept for  some  uncertainty  resting  upon  the  equivocal  question 
of  whether  we,  as  followers  of  Christ,  are  entitled  therefore  to 
look  for  precisely  the  immediate  manifestation  of  corporeal 
immortality  that  was  actually  vouchsafed  to  Christ: — ^what  may 
be  hoped  is  that  we,  in  fact,  like  Moses  and  Elijah,  shall  never 
need  to  die  at  all,  but  only  have  our  present  mortal  investment 
"  clothed  upon"  with  new  investment  of  immortal  sort*: — ^in 
any  case,  however.  Death)  is  vanquished  as  to  any  reality  of 
right  to  terrify  us  any  longer.     The  instant  we  became  Sons 
of  God  upon  the  footing  so  incomparably  beyond  that  which 
we  possessed  as  members  of  the  fleshly  Israel  as  this  is,  we  were 
bom  into  a  glorious  liberty  in  regard  to  it,  such  as  raises  us  truly, 
through  Christ,  to  be  even  more  than  conquerors  over  itl" 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  the  simple  and  always-pressing 
matter  of  interest  which  occupied  the  great  Apostle,  no  less 

*  The  reader  will  peroeiye  that  I  am  interpolating  this  parenthesis 
from  2  Cor.  t.  4,  and  other  passages.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, . 
(iii.  11,)  there  is  a  phrase  upon  this  subject,  that  if  it  might  be  consi- 
dered as  Paul's  own,  it  seems  to  me,  would  strongly  indicate  a  hope  on 
the  Apostle's  part  of  a  resurrection  that  should  indeed  be  in  "  like  man* 
ner"  with  that  of  his  master.  In  any  case,  however,  it  stands  as  the 
representation  of  the  state  of  feeling  attributed  to  PauL 
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than  all  of  ns, — occupied  him  as  simply  a  man  amongst  men. 
Neither  the  direct  seeking  of  Yirtae  for  its  own  sake,  nor  the 
direct  seeking  of  a  Future  Beward  for  Virtue,  seems  in  any 
way  rightly  to  he  attributed  to  him  as  proposed  by  himself: — > 
the  one,  I  should  say,  forms  an  anachronism,  as  much  beyond 
what  lay  within  the  possibility  of  his  position,  as  the  other  is 
evidently  beneath  it : — ^but  he  was  simply  rejoicing  in  what  %De 
now  know  to  have  been  the  throwing  open  to  him  of  a  lair  field 
for  the  exercise  of  Virtue,  consisting  in  the  removing  of  Death 
as  an  obstacle  to  it:  the  removing  of  Death  being  itself  the 
object  immediately  in  his  own  contemplation,  and  as  such 
inevitably  misinterpreted  by  him.  The  matter  of  needing  ta 
die,  and  so  of  apparently  frustrating  all  results  seeming  to  be 
naturally  and  Providentially  assured  to  attend  sooner  or  later 
upon  Virtue,  is  still  as  much  as  ever  to  ua  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  believing  in  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  as  ever  it 
was  to  the  Jews!  Nay,  upon  the  lower  ground  of  mere  capa- 
bility of  personal  enjoyment,  here,  I  say,  both  is  there,  and 
must  there  ever  be,  that  which  awakens  a  response  in  every 
human  bosom  to  the  feeling  that  I  assert  as  the  key-note  of 
this  chapter,  struck  by  Paul.  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
engaged  purely  and  solely  with  the  one  great  fact  that  consti- 
tutes the  universal  mystery  of  our  creature-destiny :  the  destiny^ 
that  makes  us  creatures  of  mortal  limitation.  Is  it  not  stilly 
as  ever,  the  case,  that  the  constant  temptation  present  to  all  of 
us  whose  state  of  mind  is  not  elevated  by  religion,  is  the  ona 
suggested  of  old  by  Job's  wife :  namely,  that  in  dying,  as  all  of 
us  need  to  die,  we  should  die  in  ''cursing  God"?  But  the 
very  best  of  us,  when  it  comes  for  us  to  enter  into  the  actuality 
of  the  enigmatioal  pain, — ^when  it  comes  to  us  to  feel  ourselveft 
bom,  as  it  were,  for  nothing  else  but  only  in  order  to  die,  and 
to  see  death,  with  all  its  attendant  ills, — ^the  very  best  of  us,  I 
say,  cannot  escape  a  measure  of  the  same  temptation.  The 
best,  indeed,  it  would  appear,  more  than  others  of  us,  find 
it  still  the  hardest  of  religious  trials  to  them,  not  thence  to 
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accuse  Providence,  that  the  hoon  of  life  at  all,  under  sach.  con- 
dition, is  that  which  it  seems  to  have  been  a  cnielty  and  a 

mockery  to  have  bestowed  upon  men. Paul,  then,  as  I 

understand  him,  was  only  occupying  himself,  after  all,  with  this 
general  difficulty.  He  was  arguing  over  the  problem,  as  it 
concerned  himself,  and  indeed  strictly  for  himself; — though, 
in  two  notable  respects, — ^first,  the  spirit  of  utter  faith  in  Qod^ 
the  only  possibly  successful  spirit,  in  which  he  argued  out 
the  matter; — and  secondly,  the  peculiarity  of  circumstantial 
severity  to  the  conflict  with  the  course  of  the  developing  concep- 
tion, in  his  case; — he  was  indeed  the  special  ''spectacle'*  to 
us  in  the  matter  that  he  asserts  himself  to  be,  as  well  as  oar 
still  eminent  guide. 

The  exaggeration  accompanying  the  religious  crisis — addi- 
tional, remember,  to  the  eflect  of  the  two  false  lights  whose 
distorting  play  received  the  effect  of  the  exaggeration, — eon- 
sisted,  as  to  its  minor  department,  in  the  su^^sition  of  the 
excess  of  moral  purity  requisite  in  order  to  acceptableness  with 
Deity,  which  was  indeed,  perhaps,  scarcely  harmful  in  itself; 
but  still  which  contributed,  by  means  of  the  moral  sensitiveness 
it  occasioned,  altogether  to  enhance  the  principal  result:  and 
this  was,  the  one  which  affected  the  character  of  Deity.  In 
any  case,  it  is  manifest  how  much  of  false  conception  most 
attend  the  sudden  application  of  an  idea,  previously  held  imder 
confessedly  human  limitations,  to  a  condition  rightly  requiring 
the  distinct  acknowledgment  of  absence  of  the  latter:  that  is, 
the  confounding  of  circumstances  rightly  proper  to  a  particular 
idea,  with  those  proper  to  a  general  idea; — ^but  in  this  instance, 
the  terrific  untruth  involved  in  so  doing  was  that  of  transferring 
to  God  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  His  ^lemies,  now  known 
to  be  in  general  whatever  men  were  sinners,  which  Hebrews 
had  all  along  attributed  to  their  concretely-conceived  Jehovah, 
in  respect  of  those  nationally-determined  aliens  from  his  £Eivour^ 
itism,  who  had  of  late  even  specially  stirred  up  wrath  against 
themselves,  as  due  not  only  from  Hebrews,  but  from  the  God 
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of  Hebrews.  At  the  very  same  moment  that  PaaFs  mind  was 
enlarged  to  embrace  the  conception  of  a  Beligious  Baler  of 
men,  who  regarded  men  no  longer  under  national  distinctions, 
but  purely  in  regard  to  their  moral  worth,  his  conscience  was 
smitten  with  the  snggestion  that  the  moral  defects,  hitherto 
comparatively  lighUy  thought  of,  in  himself,  did  indeed  con- 
stitnte  the  express  ground  of  iatemal  and  real  alienation  from 
God,  which  had  rightly  to  bring  upon  himself  the  demonstration 
of  Divine  Vengeance,  only  immeasurably  increased  beyond  that 
very  sort  of  Vengeance  whose  anticipation  in  regard  to  others 
he  had  hitherto,  as  a  Hebrew,  been  accustomed,  in  his  own 
fancied  security,  to  gloat  over! — and  thus  the  political  feeling 
of  maddened  disgrace  that  so  soon  after  Panl*s  time  was  to 
ensue  to  Hebrews  generally  through  their  total  secular  over- 
throw, was  to  him  converted,  by  perfect  revolution,  into  at 
once  the  feeling  of  the  moral  sort  of  apprehension,  which  had 
for  its  object  so  incomparably  more  tremendous  a  kind  of 
subversion.  If  Paul  had  not  possessed  the  *'  inspiration"  to 
see  how  the  Mediating  and  Atoning  influence  of  the  generalized 
sense  of  Divine  Government  he  was  introducing,  really  was 
capable  of  surmounting  that  of  its  involved  Threat,  surely  the 
world  would  never  have  known  any  thing  of  it  from  him  1  But 
as  it  was,  apparently  the  very  hazard  of  the  balance  in  which 
the  relative  weights  of  the  considerations  must  have  presented 
themselves  to  him,  may  well  in  itself  have  given  cause  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  reception  of  the  doctrinal  alternative,  when 
once  he  had  determined  upon  its  reception.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  here  we  find  indeed  an  actual  impetus,  such  as,  without 
any  thing  else,  suffices  to  account  for  the  entire  existence  and 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 

See  how  the  two  parts  of  Hebrewism,  the  gross  and  the 
capable-of-rising,  fell  asunder!  The  former  showed  itself  in 
the  only  heightened  egoism  which,  to  the  very  last  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation,  caused  its  members  to  protest  in  the  face 
of  mankind,  that  if  perish  they  must,  it  was  only  through  their 
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own  sins,  and  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  that  they  zeally  were 
brought  to  sneh  pass.    Their  exdnsiveness  of  claim  was  nuun- 
tained  to  the  last  unbroken,  even  while  in  the  act  of  being 
crashed! — ^Bat  what  Panl  did  was  to  let  in  the  spirit  thai 
would  finally  dissolve  it  into  nothing:  the  spirit,  namely,  of 
muversal  Brotherhood,  towards  which  the  very  force  of  Hefarew 
egoism,  as  such,  had  the  power,  as  soon  as  it  was  hroo^it 
to  bear  m  the  true  moral  direction  that  now  it  was,  of  gmng 
a  motive  impulse  such  as  it  seems  nothing  else  eonld  have 
afforded.    Death — that  is,  Death  with  Damnation, — ^being  the 
thing  dreaded; — ^the  sting  of  Death  being  known  to  be  Sin; — 
it  came  as  a  true  light  from  heaven  into  the  mind  of  Paul, 
that  the  admitting  of  a  means  of  Salvation  from  which  none 
but  volmitary  recusants  should  be  excluded,  would  be  the  real 
means  of  victory  over  the  anguish  of  Death.    And,  as  &r  as 
the  peculiar  anguish,  the  peculiar  intolerableness  of  the 
that  was  present  to  the  thought  of  Paul,  was  concerned,  it  i 
to  me  the  following  shows  how  this  idea  was  indeed  a  tm^ 
light  from  heaven. 

When  Paul  received  into  co-existence  with  his  Hebrew  state 
of  moral  feeling — ^that  is,  his  heightened  sensitiveness  as  to 
the  degree  of  purity  required  by  God,  and  his  heightened  ima- 
gination of  God's  relentless  cruelty  to  be  displayed  towards 
those  who  should  be  found  wanting  in  it, — the  Alexandrian 
enlargement  of  the  idea  of  Deity*,  the  theoretic  statement  that 
I  say  represents  his  case — ^and,  in  so  doing,  exhibits  a  state  of 
experience  that  it  was  altogether  natural,  and  in  accordanoe 
with  the  reversing  law  of  all  subjective  thought,  that  he  should 
body  forth,  under  his  actual  un-self-consciousness  as  to  the  fMst, 
in  the  concrete  terms  which  render  it  as  the  sacrificial  woik 

•  I  do  not,  of  coTirse,  by  thifl  intend  that  Panl  on  the  spot  originated, 
oonscionsly  to  himself,  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  whieh 
has,  notoriously,  at  all  events  no  direct  eihibition  in  his  writings ;  bnt 
only  that  he  set  on  foot  the  ideas  that  by  necessity  mnst  ripen  into  waA 
doctrine. 
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of  Bedemption  effected  by  Christ, — Is  this:  he  was  exposing 
Ids  own  Ego,  of  moral  sort,  to  bear  ''  the  fiill  brunt  of  the 
encounter  "  with  the  Divine  indignation  against  human  frailty, 
firhich  here,  precisely  as  with  regard  to  the  encounter  with 
Deity  in  general,  ahready  otherwise  insisted  upon,  needed  of  right 
«'  to  be  shared  with  the  entire  number  of  human  beings:" — 
BO  that,  unendurable  as  in  any  case  this  encounter  must,  tor 
any  permanence,  be,  yet,  in  the  peculiar  knot  of  circumstantial 
difficulty  present  with  Paul,  it  gained  a  terribleness  in  especial. 
Bappose  admitted  into  the  encounter  of  this  sort  with  Deity 
the  due  recognition  of  fellow-beings,  ( — remembering,  as  ever, 
that  the  feUow-beings  properly  in  question  xmder  Religion  are 
those  separated  from  us  by  Time,  in  the  manner  of  successive 
generations  of  beings : — )  and  the  Divine  indignation  agaiost 
whatever  is  sinful  is  diffused,  as  to  its  requisite  application, 
over  a  surface  of  object  to  receive  it,  which  renders  the  share 
liable  to  any  individual  truly  altogether  unworthy  of  special 
**  tenor",  and  on  the  contrary  quite  capable  of  being  welcomed, 
when  known  as  the  rightful  meaus  of  improvement!  And  to 
Paul,  I  say,  the  idea  of  '*  Christ",  as  he  entertained  it,  did, 
'*  under  a  figure  ",  contaia  this  welcome  innovation  of  concep- 
tion. Our  present  way  of  stating  the  view  of  circumstance 
revealed  by  it, — ^I  mean,  the  way  that  comes  to  us,  though 
solely,  under  development-principle,  carried  out  in  fulness, — 
is  this :  we  can  say  for  Paul,  as  we  can  say  for  ourselves,  that 
incomparably  the  larger  part  of  his  moral  life,  causing  unne- 
cessary uneasiness  to  his  conscience,  was,  in  fact,  in  coivjunc- 
tion  vrith  his  physical  life,  the  produce  solely  derived  by 
him  from  the  conduct  of  the  course  of  ancestral  generations 
regarded  backwards  to  the  time  when  human  development 
lay  at  its  very  foundation;  and  being  so,  it  was  certainly 
that  for  which,  morally,  the  Governing  Principle  of  nature  had 
nothing  at  all  to  charge  him  with.  The  very  bearing  of  it, 
if  he  bore  it  well,  was  that  which  even  entitled  him  to  reward. 
Bat  since  the  method  of  that  Governing  Principle  is  no<  to 
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bestow  recompense  npon  the  indiyidnal  principle,  ( leaving  indi- 
vidnalistic  Jastice,  as  the  more  perfect  kind  of  Jostice,  to  be 
worked  out  by  individuals  for  themselveS))  so  the  average-cam- 
pensating  rule  is,  that  where  Paul's  conduct  was  truly  open  to 
recompense, — ^where  he  was  indeed  made  free  and  responsible, — 
that  too  would  become  blended  in  its  effect  with  what  had  gone 
before,  and  would  hence  be  handed  down  to  have  its  natural 
result  distributed  amongst  Paul's  posterity.    This,  I  say,  is  the 
meaning  which  Development-principle  gives  to  the  all-in-all 
blending  together  of  Merit  and  Consequences,  signified  under 
the  representation  of  general  human  nature  by  *'  Christ".    Bat 
this  little  terrible — ^though,  I  would  say  therefore,  more  reallj 
morally  effective, — ^version  of  Paul's  thought,  u  so,  in  chief, 
through  precisely  the  dropping  of  the  adventitious  presumption 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  rest  upon  as  his  very  basis, — 
nay,  which  he  first  made  the  special  basis  that  it  thenoef<»ih 
became.     The  ideas  of  Death  and  Damnation  caidd  not  be 
parted  all  at  once,  though  he  had  struck  out  the  path  that 
was  to  lead  to  their  being  sol     And  thus  came  the  classifi- 
cation which  so  significantly  notified  '*  sinners"  as  those  who 
were  yet  <<  in  Adam",  cutting  them  off  in  that  manner  of  tacit 
reference  to  supposed  sin  in  *' Adam" : — which  reference  being 
absent,  and,  as  I  argue,  well  absent,  in  our  case,  needs  the 
alteration  of  classification  that  I  would  make  thus: — r-Binoe 
the  being  "in  Christ",  is  a  lot  that,  when  taken  in  contrast 
wiiJi  being  "  in  Adam",  is  a  mere  Providential  circumstance  of 
position  in  point  of  Time  respecting  the  general  course  of 
human  life,  I  would  state  it  as  simply  the  privilege,  common 
to  the  average  of  men,  possessed  by  all  of  us  who  have  lived 
since  the  time  when  the  doctrine  of  *' Christ"  was  first  pro- 
mulgated.    And  thus  taken,  it  is  no  harsh  figure— no  untrue 
figure — ^to  me,  to  say  still,  that  in  being  bom  ** under  Christ", 
instead  of  <' under  Adam",  I  do  indeed  feel  that  I  have  in- 
herited both  that  sense  of,  and  that  condition  for,  virtuous 
living,  which  are  to  me  as  a  coming  to  a  law  of  true  life,  oat 
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of  subjeetion  io  a  law  of  Tirtaally  eyer-preseni  death.  Under 
development-prinoiple,  for  Virtue  to  feel  itself  aliye  and  growing, 
is  abundant  reward  for  Virtae! 

To  attribnte  BQch  feeling  as  actually  entertained  by  Paul*  is, 
however,  as  I  have  said,  an  anachronism ;  or  else,  a  supposition 
of  mirade.  If  the  feeling  is  possible  to  us  now,  as  I  consider 
that  it  is,  it  is  so  precisely  because  the  dogmatization  of  Paul 
has  by  this  time  wrought  out  the  due  condition  for  it;  and  to 
suppose  Paul  himself  capable  of  it,  is  to  suppose  tiiat  for  him 
was  done  in  a  moment,  what  naturally  requires  ages  of  human 
experience  to  effect.  And  therefore  it'  seems  to  me  altogether 
ten-natural  to  imagine, — ^in  the  mode  that  rationalizing  com- 
mentators generally^  incline  to  do, — ^that  Paul's  finding  himself 
the  '*  wretched  man"  that  he  did,  owing  to  his  birth-condition 
of  **  captivity  to  a  law  (of  established  instinct)  ruling  in  his  mem- 
bers," warring  against  the  better  condition  which  his  *'  inward 
man"  saw  that  it  was  needful  to  super-induce,  was  purely  the 
effect  of  his  longing  for  such  better  condition:  even  including 
under  his  idea  of  the  latter  the  proper  accompaniment  of  its 
bestowing  the  sole  means  for  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God,  which  in  hd  to  a  dvlj  ripened  spiritual 
condition  does  become  the  inherently-rightful  reward  of  Virtue. 
For  the  power  of  accepting  the  sense  of  communion  with  God 
as  an  absolute  happiness  in  itself,  depends  upon  the  perfect 
tranquility  of  egotistic  feeling  which  implies  the  casting  out  of 
all  fear: — ^a  state  of  mind  attached  indeed  to  the  temper  exhi- 
bited by  *'John"*,  but  certainly  not  that  which  could  have 

•  Under  Hebraistio  limitation,  however,  that  will  presently  be  referred 
to. — And  in  saying  this,  let  me  explain,  I  am  the  contraiy  from  forgetting 
that  the  Aathor  of  the  Fourth  Gtospel  is,  apon  ordinary  ground  of  esti- 
mation, the  one  amongst  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  is 
notorionsly  the  not-Hebraistic  one.  Hy  own  ground,  however,  is  thos 
tax  diiferent  from  the  ordinaiy:— the  point  which  I  find  it  necessary  to 
maintain  with  regard  to  the  so-called  Hebrew  Apostle  is,  that,  notwith- 
ttanding  the  doctrinal  on- Hebrewism  which  oonfdtea  his  being  so  really 

GO 
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been  in  the  least  claimed  by  Paul,  the  force  of  whose  preaching 
laj,  as  he  was  well  aware,  in  his  power  '*  to  persuade  mea**  by 
means  of  that  <'  terror  of  the  Lord"  which  he  in  his  own  expe- 
rience knew  so  thoroughly  (2nd  Cor.  y.  11).  The  leg^&Daie, 
althoo^  local,  cause  for  this  '<  terror",  I  consider,  is  itilly 
recognizable  when  we  suppose  that  the  '<  body  of  death"  hantg- 
ing  about  him,  hateful  as  it  indeed  was  even  under  its  actual 
presentation  of  Sin^  was  yet  overwhelmin^y  more  dreadfdl  in 
its  being  the  believed  indigenous  indication  borne  within  him 
of  the  &te  of  damnation,  over  and  above  death,  naturally 
awaiting  him,  and  if  not  super-naturally  averted,  certain  to 
befall  him.  Under  such  idea,  I  maintain,  equally  impossible 
is  it  that  Sin  could  be  in  any  true  sense  hateful  to  him  for  its 
own  sake,  and  that  Virtue  could  be  in  the  same  way  desira- 
ble:— besides  that  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  false 
light  as  to  the  yet  insufficiently  sorted  domains  of  the  diflTerent 
kinds  of  Responsibility,  caused  that  the  immensely  greater  part 
of  his  actual  well-doing,  and  ill-doing,  was  truly  the  matter  of 
only  the  ''  imputation  "  and  <<  grace  "  for  which  he  assigned 
it:  just  as  truly  a  part  of  the  birth-condition  allotted  to  him  as 
that  of  his  being  bom  a  Hebrew.  The  ideas  of  Virtue,  and  of 
Sin,  and  of  Recompense,  duly  arrived  at  now,  were  assnredlj* 
not  within  the  birth-conditioned  possibility  either  of  him,  or  of 
any  man,  Hebrew  or  not,  bom  within  that  period  of  homan 

development. ^But  quite  other  is  the  case  with  regard  to 

that  common  anxiety  as  to  Destiny,  which  being  the  mattra*  of 
such  special  experience  of  the  anxious  sort  to  him,  may  thenoe, 
observe,  so  naturally  have  caused  him  to  grasp,  as  he  did,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus, — ^ill  supported 
as  we  see  it  to  have  been  by  the  ordinary  sort  of  evidence, — 


acijndged,  he  does  in  fietct  still  exhibit  the  temper  of  feeling  which  here  I 
take  to  be  the  Hebrew  oharaoteristio  alone  of  leading  importance  to  he 
comited  as  snch :  namely,  that  which  is  still  marked  by  the  speoial  qaaUfcy, 
to  be  eounted  a  moral  one,  of  egotistic  ezdosiYeness. 
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whieh  Beemed  to  afford  him  an  in  every  way  perfected  theory 
to  promise  the  ohviation  of  the  anxiety. 

With  Paul,  I  coneeiye,  the  idea  of  Betribntion  was  held 
back  from  its  true  idea  on  the  yery  account  of  this  then  neces- 
sity of  its  association  with  the  matter  of  universal  instmctive 
seeking :  namely,  the  desire  for  eternal  prolongation  of  personal 
existence,  accompanied  by  the  secnrity  of  milimited  personal 
ei\ioyment  ( — ^the  latter  being  to  him  the  necessary  consequence 
of  gaining  the  approbation  of  God,  wliile  to  ns  it  stands  simply 
as  an  express  contradiction  in  terms! — )•  While  under  this 
association,  Retribution  could  be  a  thing  of  value  to  him  only 
on  account  of  its  giving  the  reality  to  the  image  of  Immortality, 
which  thence  did  indeed  seem  to  bring  the  latter  "  to  light" : — 
that  is,  the  latter  was  the  true  end  in  the  matter  to  him,  while 
the  former  was  only  the  meam  towards  it.  And  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  why  neither  could  he  hold  the  true  meaning 
either  of  Virtue,  or  of  Sin.  Whatever  exception  may  justly 
now  be  taken  to  Paley's  much  discussed  definition  of  the  former, 
it  can  scarcely  be  thought  by  any  careful  examiner  of  the  nature 
of  properly  Christian  motives  for  Yirtue,  that  Paul  would  him- 
self have  made  any  objection  to  it,  if  it  had  been  offered  to 
him: — ^that  is,  if  a  definition  could  have  been  offered  to  him  of 
that  which  under  his  actual^  ideas  could  have  no  existence! 
For, — ^I  would  say, — ^while  the  terms  that  describe  Virtue  as 
**  that  which  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for 
the  sake  of  eternal  reward,"  would  have  had  nothing  in  them 
but  what  Paul  would  have  found  entirely  worthy  of  approbation, 
they  do  not,  nevertheless,  paint  that  which  needs  to  be  known 
as  Virtue.* 

*  The  meaning  of  this  manifestly  mi-Hebrew,  and  thoronghly  heathen 
or  secular  word,  I  should  like  to  define  as  the  quality  of  Yinle  Courage, 
which  enables  mankind  duly — ^that  is,  actiTely, — ^to  carry  on  the  struggle 
of  life  in  which  consists  the  Duty  of  life: — ^the  feminine  department  of 
Booh  Courage  and  Duty  being,  naturally,  as  a  characteristic  class,  the 
IiasalTe  ride  of  it. 
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But  let  me  forbear  to  dilate  any  longer  apon  what  oi^Al  io 
lead  BO  mnch  farther  than  I  can  porsae  it,  that  it  may  well  he 
thought  an  unpardonable  raahness  to  have  meddled  with  it  it 
all : — ^if  it  were  not  that  I  mtat  make  it  out  as  our  eapabHity  d 
boast,  like  that  of  Paul  himself,  that  aun  is  **  this  adyantags 
eyery  way,'*  that  to  ns  pertaineth  still  the  whole  doctrine  of  fhe 
covenants,  old  and  new,  carried  on  whether  by  the  fathers,  or 
the  apostles.  One  more  remark  let  me  throw  in,  npom  the  eBdd 
of  Patd's  scheme  of  theory,  and  then  I  will  hasten  to  show  thB 
conclusions  as  to  my  own  that  I  would  gather  from  it. 

I  mean,  in  relation  to  the  figuring  of  the  apostolic  wrilangs, 
as  to  the  great  work  of  Betribution  being  that  appropriated  to 
a  certain  Day  of  Judgment,  which  has  naturally  come  to  appear 
to  us  so  puerile:  considering,  as  we  must,  how  that  Ju^gmeni 
implies  the  allotting  of  the  retributive  condition  destined  to  be&D 
the  entire  number  of  the  future  occupants  of  existence.  TFitb 
us,  the  latter  mean, — ^if  to  Christians  they  meant  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  present  occupants, — an  entirely  fresh  presentation  <d 
occupants.  But  does  not  this  very  opening  to  our  oonceptiao 
of  the  mass  of  circumstances  actually  inconceivable  to  us  in  tbe 
matter,  show  how  such  conception  could  in  fact  only  be  ente^ 
tained  through  this  concreteness  of  imagery,  called  for  to  maka 
incalculable  periods  of  Time  stand  represented  by  precise  sym- 
bols,— ^and  by  daysy  perhaps,  better  than  by  any  other?  The 
poetieal  covering  of  the  thought,  in  this  case,  as  in  general,  indi- 
cates the  very  extent  of  abstractness  as  to  the  idea  attained.  Id 
the  Grecian  mythology  of  retribution,  there  was  a  prolific  gather- 
ing of  particular  instances  of  it,  which,  as  long  as  they  maintained 
their  hold  upon  human  attention,  went  continuously  to  the 
building  up  of  the  needed  generalization  upon  the  sobjeci. 
But  the  instant  this  was  started,  ail  that  particular  imageiy 
was  of  necessity  clean  and  for  ever  swept  away  from  attentioo. 
The  generalization  must  have  terms  which  need  in  themselTes, 
and  with  a  special  vividness,  to  fill  the  entire  field  of  attention. 
And  hence,  I  would  say,  the  rise  of  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
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^,  '*  signs  '\  which  the  so  aptly  and  deiisely  concrete  imagination 

^  of  the  Jews  could  not  help  seeing  as  "  Beyelations*'  regarding 

'-         the  oiretunstances  attending  the  Day  t 


ll  The  great  point  of  difference  with  the  Christian'  scheme 

'  that  only  more  and  more  clearly  seems  to  force  itself  upon  ns 

i  under  the  present  mode  of  view,  is  this  of  the  Divine  object  of 

onr  living,  not  agreeing  with,  bat  precisely  contradicting,  oar 
.  own  natural  object  in  the  same.     If  the  Christian  dogma- 

tization  has  farthered  oar  mental  growth,  and  fbced  mental 
organization,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  Betribation,  we  still 
need,  I  arge,  withoat  looking  for  any  thing  farther  from  it,  to 
own  that  this  Christian  doctrine,  like  all  other  parts  of  its 
doctrine,  has  formed  a  point  of  actaal  saccess  in  our  mental 
history.  Bat  then  the  difficnlty  is  how  to  estimate  saccess  of 
this  extremely  indefinite  sort!  Whatever  resalt  in  haman 
history  we  take  to  represent  it,  can,  in  fact,  only  be  so  taken 
in  the  mode  of  mere  theory.  All  that  we  can  gain  with 
certainty  is,  that  it  shall  appear  demonstrable  to  as  how, 
upon  its  own  express  terms,  the  saccess  we  think  of  coald 
actaally  have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  through 
gach  new  instance  of  the  self-frastration  involved  in  all  gain,  of 
really  religions  sort.  This  mach,  however,  I  think,  it  positively 
demonstrable. 

Have  I  shown  sufficiently  how  this  Christian  doctrine  of 
Death-with-Damnation  has  been  the  Providential  engine  which 
has  performed  the  desirable  work  of  the  **  heaving  roond  *' 
of  human  regard  towards  the  coarse  of  things  lying  in  the 

Future? 1  have  shown  previously,  remember,  how  the 

original  sting  found  in  Death,  through  producing  the  sense  of  the 
crude  kind  of  Punishment  attributed  to  an  Arbitrary  Favourizer, 
brought  forth  at  last  the  deepened  consciousness  of  liability, 
all  of  which  pertains  to  the  no-more-than-basis  upon  which 
Christianity  rested.  But  now  to  this  I  have  added,  how  the 
thus  intolerably -increased  angcush  of  the  original  sting — in 
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enforcing  a  welcome  to  the  revelation  of  escape  from  ii,  iluoa^  ■ 
admitting  the  Divine  Principle  of  participation  of  this,  as  of  ^  I 
other  of  onr  human  lot  that  is  rightly  a  common  lot,  with  tiie  | 
mass  of  onr  human  brethren,  past  occupants  of  life  and  fotme,— 
thence  causing  in  us  a  recognition  as  to  Punishment,  wbidi 
ootrespondingly  divides  itself  into  tiro  modss  of  reeoffnilionf — 
does  indeed  throw  a  weight  of  newly-preponderatmg  impartapnos 
upon  the  one  of  the  two  classes  of  fellow-beings,  which  speeiaBj 
the  principle  of  Progress,  as  a  general  principle,  requires  lo 
possess  it: — thus  clenching  the  compulsion  of  our  pievBiliii^ 
attention  to  be  religiously  given  to  the  Future  of  events,  ow 
their  Past,  by  that  satisfactoriness  in  the  case,  which  as  soon 
as  we  become  self-sacrificing  enough  for  it,  cannot  but  be  f 
torinees  to  us.  TbiB  adjustment,  therefore, — ^I  mean,  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  two  classes  of  beings, — ^forms  the 
leading  circumstance  of  the  case  with  me;  and  let  me  addooe 
the  considerations  which,  as  I  conceive,  make  the  assertiaii  ef 
it  both  fully  i^arent  and  incontrovertible. 

Take  the  subject,  in  theological  fashion,  under  an  indivi- 
dualistic generalization,  and  see  how  at  once  plainly  and  strangely 
it  reads  I — Paul's  ancestors  eommitted  certain  actions ;  but  God, 
instead  of  recompensing  themselves  for  them,  laid  the  : 
pense  for  those  actions,  mainly,  upon  Paul's  descendants  I- 
The  vindication,  however,  that,  as  I  allege,  makes  the  strange- 
ness at  once  depart,  while  the  plainness  remains,  is  this:  thai 
in  this  way  of  God's,  paradoxically  contrary  as  it  is  to  what 
the  way  of  man,  in  all  right  reason,  would  have  been,  f»uid 
man  have  been  in  God's  place,  which  however,  it  is  the  last 
degree  of  suicidal  unlogicalness  to  suppose  that  he  oouid,'^ — in 
this  way  of  God's,  I  say,  comes  out  the  character  ijipro^nss 
in  regard  to  recompense,  that  alons  is  thus  possible.  That  is, 
the  general  fact  as  to  recompense  is,  that  the  more  man's  entire 
moral  nature  grows,  as  the  very  circumstance  of  his  continnally 
taking  up  an  enhanced  and  enhancing  measure  of  responsibilitj 
implies  that  it  does  grow,  the  more  does  the  side  of  recompense 


I 
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ifiki  which  is  the  side  advantageous  to  man, — and  to  man  in  his 
KB  dk  properly  individualistic  character, — ^increase  in  comparison  with 
imi  the  side  which  is  disadvantageous  to  him :  the  more,  namely, 
fiff     does  Reward  come  to  be  the  predominant  part  of  Retribution 

^     over  Punishment. ^This  is  what  the  idea  of  Progress,  in  itself, 

^'^     necessitates;  and  what,  I  urge,  may  moreover  be  distinctly 
i(^i     seen  as  the  final  consequence  of  the  Christian  dogmatizing, 
^^      so  soon  as  we  fairly  take,  as  I  say  we  may  now  take,  the 
j^g     balance  of  its  working  upon  the  whole. 
'^.  The  two  opposite  sides  of  the  moral  part  of  Christianity, 

gl^  the  passive  and  the  active,  working  of  necessity  in  contrary 
1^,  directions,  have  ended  in  securing  desirable  predominance  for 
^j^  the  latter : — ^this  is  one  consideration :  —and  they  have  so  ended, 
^  and  the  end  has  been  thus  desirable,  because  the  passive  or 
^  religious  side,  in  being  the  source  of  exaltation  to  the  active  or 
,  secular  side,  has  in  due  proportion  at  the  same  time  exalted 
.  itself;  while,  true  Content  lying  alone  with  Religion,  this  pre- 
servation of  due  proportion  is  the  only  thing  that  coidd  contain 
within  itself  the  ground-work  of  increasing  human  well-being : — 
this  is  the  complicated  filling  up  of  the  abstract  design  of  the 

'^        progress  I  am  speaking  of! ^But  the  historical  working  of 

the  opposite  elements  has  been  altogether  simple.  The  passive 
side  of  Christian  <<  Yirtue"  was  an  affective  reliance  upon — ^what 
Christians  call  the  efficacious  suffering  of  the  Saviour;  but  what 
I  interpret  as — the  substitution  of  fellow-creatures  to  endure 
for  us  such  part  of  human  suffering  as  was  indeed  firee  to  fall 
upon  any-body.*  Now  such  substitution  may  be  voluntary  on 
their  part,  or  not;  but  at  all  events  the  obtaining  of  it  comes 
as  a  Providential  benefit  to  those  who  do  obtain  it;  and  hence 
the  religious  effect  in  general  attendii^  it :  religious  effect,  upon 
my  scheme,  meanii^  the  crowning  effect  of  the  influence  that 
belongs  to  the  affective  department  of  human  nature  from  its 
lowest  foundation.    Thus,  while,  on  the  active  side  of  Christian 

*  Free,  of  coone  I  mean,  bo  £ur  as  ooneenus  bonteiaponries. 
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'^Yirtae'S  the  matter  in  qaestion  wbs  the  proper  matter  of 
hmnan  contention,  which  consists  in  each  indii^doal  striding  to 
light  ont  for  himself  an  immmiity  from  (no  longer,  indeed, 
natural  Death,  as  at  first ;  but  still,  with  only  increased  amdety, 
from  adventitions)  Damnation:  as  that  which  truly,  by  the 
natoral  uncertainty  and  inequality  resident  in  the  state  of 
things,  does  and  must  remain  open  to  some  sort  of  struggle : — 
while,  I  say,  the  active  side  of  Christian  <<  Yirtne*'  consists 
specially  in  carrying  on  this  "  fight  **  for  personal  salvation,  the 
companion  presence  of  the  passive  side  alone  can  make  it  a 
**  good  fight*'.  But  so,  I  say  farther,  most  essentially  it  doa 
make  it,  when  the  whole  working  of  the  compound  influence^  for 
a  sufficiently  extended  period,  is  taken  into  account: — ^thai  is, 
when  we  look  at  the  entire  course  of  Christian  principle.  And 
this  is  the  evidence  for  its  so  doing  that  I  would  allege.  Hasnot 
this  course,  I  appeal  to  you,  most  incontestibly  proved,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  the  charity-enlarging  belief  in  a  general 
Saviour  has  gained  in  its  effect  over  its  primitive  effect,  the  idea 
of  the  sort  of  salvation  demanded  for  personal  content  has  grown 
to  be  that  which  the  primitive  notion  of  Retributive  Immortality, 
with  its  then-adopted  Heaven  and  Hell,  is  in  no  way  compatible 
with  ?  Just  in  proportion  as  Christ  has  been  faithfully  adhered 
to,  has  the  belief  in  the  original  notion  of  Damnation,  that  at  first 
formed  the  only  impulse  towards  the  former,  actually  retreated 
from  men's  minds!  To  Paul,  who  first  took  estimate  of  the 
balance,  there  was,  as  I  have  said,  just  the  turning  of  the  scale 
which  made  him  feel  that  though,  through  the  Gospel,  sin 
became  to  such  terrifying  extent  **  exceedingly  sinful ",  yet  still 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  of  contrary  sort,  did  the  newly-dis- 
covered *'  grace  abound*' ; — ^but  the  scale  on  the  same  side  has 
gone  on  sinking  with  increasing  weight,  till,  as  I  believe,  the 
time  for  needed  balancing  is  over,  and  an  organic  settlement 
may  be  considered  as  obtained.  The  original  state  of  the  balance 
was  that  which  showed  the  working  of  the  **  love  of  Christ*'  to 
be  such  as  left  the  followers  of  Christ  entirely  undisturbed,  in 
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their  exnltation  for  the  lot  of  the  redeemed,  by  that  awaitiiig 
the  im-redeemed.  The  Oospel  seemed  to  them  not  at  all  lees 
a  Gospel  becanse  the  narrowly-estimated  '<  brethren  in  Christ" 
alone  were  to  be  partakers  of  its  mercies,  while  the  nn-inelnded 
were  left  hedged  all  round  with  flaming  Vengeance  reserved 
for  adTersariee : — at  least,  if  this  was  not,  as  indeed  it  cannot 
jostly  be  said  to  have  been,  the  case  with  Paul,  the  sign  of  it 
is  prominent  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  his  snccessors. 
Even  in  the  case  of  "  John  ",  the  perfect  love,  casting  out  fear, 
through  which  he  felt  himself  certified  of  the  right  to  have 
**  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment*'  (1st  John  iv.  17),  was  that 
which  caused  him  no  demur  as  to  his  entire  love  of  God,  on 
account  of  that  whole  extenud  world  which  he  asserted  to  be 
as  yet  *'  lying  in  wickedness"  (y.  19).  Could  this  howeyer  be 
the  case— u  it  the  case — now  that  the  realization  of  the  true 
general  sense  of  Humanity  (gained,  as  I  say,  through  the  appre- 
henmon  of  a  general  Sayiour,)  has  made  it  impossible,  as  surely 
it  has  made  it,  for  that  Hebraistic  idea  of  condition  to  be  rejoiced 

in,  to  be  actually  any  longer  endurable  to  us? ^But  again, 

I  urge,  just  as  this  generalized  affectiye  influence  has  thus 
banished  Hell,  in  its  pristine  grossness  of  conception,  from 
haying  any  effisetiye  influence  upon  men's  minds, — just  as  thai 
conception  has  thus  sunk  to  be  recognized,  as  with  such  historical 
propriety  it  may,  as  the  mere  lurid  reflection  now  lying  upon 
the  skirt  of  our  horizon,  oyer  what  was  once  the  Jewish  yalley 
of  Tophet, — ^the  fiEurthest  is  it  from  the  fact  that  our  actiye 
moral  energy  really  suflers  from  the  banishment.  Instead  of 
those  Jewishly-imaged  flames,  the  retribution  of  bodily  sort, 
which  transgression  of  also  bodily  sort  is  naturally  needed 
to  look  for,  is  transmuted  into  the  physical  pain  of  bodily 
disease, — surely,  no  less  effectual,  but  eminently  more  effectual, 
in  the  certainty  of  its  occurrence,  as  a  stay  upon  such  sort  of 
transgression.  And  the  setting  of  the  properly  moral  kind  of 
retribution  totally  apart  from  this  physical  sort,  is  aheady  thus 
far  in  itself  an  obriously  necessary  heightening  of  the  former. 
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Let  me  not,  however,  pass  too  lightly  over  the  point  which 
ifif  here  the  crucial  one  pressing  npon  the  attention  of  all  earnest 
thinkers; — and  which  Paal»  in  especial,  showed  his  depth  of 
earnestness  by  folly  and  fairly  enconntering,  even  with  his 
actaally-limited  resources  for  encountering.  Do  you  not  inevi- 
tably call  to  mind  his — <<  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  thon  that 

repliest  against  God?'' That  ''man'*  was  his  own  coo^ 

scions  thought  and  conscious  feeling,  that,  as  I  have  just  been 
reminding  myself,  made  it  indeed  the  case  with  Paul  that  he 
shared  our  present  powerlessness  of  unrestrainedly  rejoieiog,  as 
in-this-respect  Hebraistic  "  John  **  could  rejoice,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  a  God  whose  love  has  manifestly  such  lack  of  the 
character  that  we  must  humanly  estimate  to  be  true  loye,  as 
the  Being  in  question  with  him  and  with  us  has.  I  say,  with 
him  and  with  us,  because  I  wish  by  no  means  to  consider  the 
question  here  as  one  that  lies  merely  between  the  character  of 
the  God  worshipped  by  Christians,  and  of  the  God  implied 
in  the  worship  of  Natural  Religion.    If  the  character  of  the  | 

former  appear  to  us  now  so  clearly  un-loving  and  un-loveaUe,  ' 

that  there  seems  no  possibility  of  such  a&ctive  sentiment  being  | 

entertained  towards  Him,  still  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  in  the  ease, — ^none  but  what  arises  from  a  { 

difference  of  amount  of  difficulty, — ^when  it  is  in  fact  nothing  even 
but  the  most  entirely  abstract  Governing  Principle  in  Nature 
which  we  are  reaUy  thinking  of,  under  the  name  of  Deity.  Heie, 
I  would  fully  admit,  lies  the  actual  difficulty  still  as  ever,— just 
aa  Paul  admitted  it; — and  therefore,  like  him,  and  like  every 
thinker  really  true  to  himself,  I  would  gladly  go,  a^  far  as  my 
thought  permits,  to  the  true  natural  depth  of  the  difficulty. 
Paul  answered  the  matter  to  himself,  we  all  remember,  by  the 
assertion  of  God's  Power, — following  up  the  argument  {Hre- 
viously  that  of  Elihu: — ^by  the  assertion,  namely,  of  God's 
right  to  have  mercy  upon  those  upon  whom  He  willed  to  have 
mercy,  and  to  reject  those  upon  whom,  having  hardened  them. 
He  willed  to  show  His  wrath.     And  surely,  taking  in  the  i 
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circumstances  of  his  case,  this  moral  logic  was  the  only  logic 
then  open  to  him !  Submission  to  ike  inevitable  is  the  religious 
nltimatmn  that  we  must  all,  and  ever,  come  to  fall  hack  upon, 
when  our  human  ahility  of  comprehension,  haying  done  its 
ntmost,  has  indeed  enconntered  its  limit.  Bat  still  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  advantage  I  am  now  asserting  to  he  gained  over 
the  position  of  Paul,  is  that  which  in  tmth  does  form  a  most 
substantial  one:  namely,  in  this,  that  it  takes  out  the  moral 
incongroity  of  the  submission,  which  thence  leaves  our  human 
consciousness  free  from  all  self-suspecting  taint  of  servility  as 
contained  in  it.  For  by  this  view,  it  is  the  fundamental  part 
of  our  Destiny,  underlying  all  others,  that  the  bearing  of  the 
circumstances  of  Destiny  which  is  the  General  bearing,  must  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  Individual  bearing;  and  moral  circum- 
stances, including  the  matter  of  apprehension  of  what  is  ffoo^f 
and  rightf  and  just,  can  only  follow  the  universal  rule.  But 
then,  if  they  do  so,  still  they  do  so  with  this  of  most  essential 
variation: — when  the  circumstances  af€  moral  circumstances, 
the  very  fact  involves  this  as  part  of  their  circumstance,  that 
the  judgment  of  man  has  become  that  which  has  eminently 
more  of  actual  moral  Divinity  residing  within  it  than  the  whole 
mass  of  General  Nature  besides.  For  thus  does  the  natural 
Centre  of  Gravity  shift  itself,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  of  our  thought  that  comes  into  question  I  The 
crude  personality  of  the  Christian  conception  of  Deity  holds^ 
or  tries  to  hold,  that  Centre  fixed  down  within  the  domain  of 
physical  superiority;  and  inevitably  this  effort  causes  man's 
moral  nature  to  feel  itself  in  a  state  of  self-warring  subversion. 
Let  it,  however,  regulate  itself  freely,  as  our  thought  veers  to 
its  different  stations  of  thinking,  and  all  occasion  for  suicidal 
unlogicalness,  and  suicidal  untruth, — so,  at  least,  it  seems  to 
me, — ^is  at  once  done  away  with!  What  but  contrariety  of 
aspect  could  be  the  result  of  such  shifting?  It  is  evident  that 
the  very  owning  of  our  own  Providentially'-appointed  position — 
as  it  must  now  be  owned  by  us, — to  be  that  of  having  the 
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folfilment  of  goodness,  right,  juslice,  laid  determixiaieiy  npcm  our 
own  re8pon8ib9ity,  eyen  makes  it  precisely  the  thing  to  be 
rightfoUy  expeclfid,  that  the  oontraiy  to  such  fulfilment  should 
be  fonnd  otherwise  than  with  onrselyes.    And  then,  by  means 
of  this  recognition,  when  it  u  made,  does  it  not  also  beooma 
evident  how  the  aigament  by  appeal  to  Power,  natoraUy  enforoed 
upon  ns,  does,  indeed,  gain  the  newness  of  character,  which  so 
mainly  changes  it  as  to  render  it  henceforth  instinct  with  OTcn 
the  express  specialty  of  moral  nobleness!    For,  God*s  power 
of  bestowing  improved  lot  npon  men,  is  felt  as  committed,  in 
regard  to  the  need  of  the  moment,  and  in  proportion  to  ofor 
access  of  influence,  into  omr  own  hands; — ^althong^  with  sadi 
indefiniteness  so  felt,  that  here  again  the  natoral  operatioo 
appears,  that  onr  inevitable  requirement  to  find  oat  what  share 
of  snch  commission  rests  with  each  one's  individuality, — ^what, 
therefore,  each  one  has  to  sabmit  to,  and  what  to  fight  againat, — 
forms  onr  impulse  to  the  exercise  of  it.    But  in  the  strugg^ 
with  Circumstance  thus  entered  upon, — or,  at  all  events,  in 
regard  to  the  department  of  it  which  is  personal, — arises  to 
consciousness  the  distinction  between  the  two  wtU  of  power, 
resident  in  the  different  parts  of  the  whole  of  things,  thai  gives 
an  altogether  new  phase  to  the  contest,  and  to  the  matter  of 
the  contest.    The  General  bearing  of  Cirenmstance,  it  is  foond, 
makes  it  inevitable  that  the  Individual  bearing  shoiM  &U  IoqI 
continually  upon  a  principle  of  Individual  frustratien; — ^vcij 
well:  such,  then,  is  the  kind  of  power  that,  it  must  be  aeknow* 
lodged,  God  has  imparted  to  reside  with  Circumstanee.    Bvt, 
to  meet  it,  is  this  also  found:  constantly  more  and  more,  in 
the  course  of  the  struggle,  does  the  Individual  natme  grow  19 
into  the  sense  of  having  that  within  itself  which  enables  % 
divinely,  to  make  matter  of  conquest  out  of  the  very  frustra- 
tion:— ^into  the  sense,  that  is,  of  the  Spiritual  power  that  is 
by  the  nature  of  it  centred,  out  of  the  whole  of  creation,  solely 
in  man.    And  here  surely  is  the  result  that  suffices: — ^I  mean, 
that  suffices  to  vindicate  man*s  homage  to  the  Power  thi^  as 
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Dirine  Power,  he  has  alone  to  rely  on,  ail  a  truthfol  aild  in  no 
way  degrading  homage: — ^finding  now,  as  man  does,  how  the 
General  role  of  things,  which  is  to  him  the  testimony  of  such 
Divine  Power,  has  caused  that  the  sort  of  delegated  Power 
which  is  Spiritual  Power,  tends  ever  to  gain  an  incretoing  me^ 
sore  of  Yietoty  over  Material  Power.  This  once  having  heen 
recognized,  the  stomhling-block  that  lay  in  Paul's  way  is  snrely 
effectnally  abolished.  No  longer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  there  left 
any  gronnd  upon  which  man  carif  with  any  reason,  complain  of 
the  seeming  Providential  wilfdlness  that  necessarily  presented 
itself  mider  the  Christian  mode  of  belief. 

Paul  himself,  however,  I  say,  prepared  the  necessity  for 
this  recognizing  of  the  twd  mental  stations-^-of  Self  and  of 
Oircamstanoe, — ^thns  severally  extant  for  ns  to  judge  from,  by 
his  own  distinction  of  the  "natoral"  and  the  ''spiritoal"  man; 
different  as  I  know  the  meaning  that  he  applied  to  those 
terms  was  to  what  I  would  apply  to  them.  The  **  natural 
man"  to  me,  regarded  under  practical  consideration,  is  one 
who  has  not  hitherto  learned  to  make  allowance  for  an  object 
in  nature  external  to  his  own  egotistic  object;  the  "  spiritual 
man"  is  he  who,  aware  of  his  own  selfishness,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it,  yet  has  acquired  in  some  measure  the  capability  of 

entering  into  a  general  object  in  nature. ^And  now  let  me 

return  to  finish  showing  how  the  gaining  of  such  capability,  in 
the  moral  aspect  of  it,  is  precisely  due  to  the  ripening  of  our 
sense  of  retribution. 

Closely,  in  fact,  is  the  sign  of  Progress  which  lies  in  the 
matter  just  expressed, — namely,  of  spiritual  power  gaining 
sovereignty  over  circumstance, — in  junction  with  the  one  a 
little  before  alleged,  consisting  in  the  actual  (asserted)  event 
that  at  tiie  present  period  of  moral  development.  Retribution 
has  come  to  be  generally  estimated,  much  more  than  pre- 
viously,— say,  than  at  the  commencement  of  Christianity, — ^in 
the  prevailing  light  rather  of  Reward  than  of  Punishment.  For 
is  sot  this,  if  it  be  true,  the  very  proof  of  the  nature  of  Fear, 
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AS  ihe  motive  principle  of  moral  growth  to  ns,  having 
onwards,  as  Progress  requires  it  to  do,  towards  more  and  more 
of  the  nature  of  hoping  Aspiration  ? — ^while,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  not  this  of  confirmation  in  it  to  onr  general  sense  of 
Progress:  namely,  that  this  proved  tendency  in  man's  growing 
sense  of  Betribntion  to  convert  itself  from  Fear  of  Punishment 
into,  or  towards,  Hope  of  Beward,  indicates,  with  the  best  kind 
of  indication,  the  scheme  respecting  it,  which  depends  upon 
the  lower  state*s  being  that  which  was  the  beginning  state,  and 
remains  the  constantly-impelling  one?  For,  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  Fear  of  Pnnishment,  in  association  with  the  humanly- 
recognized  In-justice  in  the  outward  state  of  things,  being  the 
real  cause  of  our  own  moral  progress,  take  the  following  most 
ordinary  experience  into  consideration.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  there  could  have  been  a  state  of  things  in  which 
there  should  have  been  only  Bewards,  and  no  Punishments: — 
is  it  not  obvious  that,  from  all  we  know  of  it  now,  the  human 
mind  would  have  made  no  account  of  the  Bewards  whateverl 
It  would  have  gone  on,  taking  possession  of  them  as  they  eame 
in,  just  as  if  they  were  simply  its  own  natural  and  ri^tfiil 
due ;  and  without  so  much  as  even  thinking  it  necessaiy  to  give 

a  *^  thank-you  "  to  Providence  for  them  I ^Imagine  how  the 

Jews  ( — ^since  it  is  they  who  form  our  present  special  specimen 
of  humanity, — )  would  thus  have  gone  on,  accepting  the  boon 
of  everlasting  life,  and  everlasting  triumph  over  the  Gentiles, 
as  just  that  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  coxise- 
quence  of  God's  having  been  so  *<  good  "  as  to  choose  them  in 
preference  to  the  Gentiles  1 — ^while  their  gratitude,  even  for 
that  original  preference,  would,  such  as  it  was,  have  been  such 
evidently  only  in  proportion  to  the  possibility  which  they 
admitted  to  themselves  as  to  God's  even  yet  changing  His  mind 

with  regard  to  them. Surely  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  and 

must  be,  only  what  is  un-certain  that  we  ever  feel  ourselves 
called  upon,  in  moral  fashion,  to  attend  to !  And  of  rights : — 'd 
Nature  intended  ifi  oduoate  man  for  serving  as  the  appointed 
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dispenser  of  Gbd's  principle  of  Moral  Justice  in  the  world, 
what  other  means  could  she  have  taken  for  it,  than  that  of  thus 
making  him,  as  by  her  actual  mode  of  education  she  does  make 
him,  learn  to  fed  what  it  is  to  live  without  an  existing  agency 
of  Justice  in  the  world  ? 

Yes:  it  seems  to  me  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  that  in  becoming  such  agent, — ^that  is,  in  attaining  the 
organically-established  moral  constitution  requisite  for  the  being 
such, — ^man  needs  so  to  work  out  his  indiyidualistio  principle 
as,  in  fact,  to  set  himself  therein,  phenomenally,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  what,  equivocally,  stands  to  him  at  the  moment  as 

"  God". 1  come  to  the  old  theological  opposition-in-appo- 

sition  of  the  relative  terms  of  Religion  and  Morality: — for 
again  I  say,  tkU  is  the  mode  of  the  superiority  that  I  claim 
over  theology,  that  while  I  own  their  essential  contradiction, 
it  is  to  me  only  the  sort  of  contradiction  that  there  is  no  other 
means  of  expressing  than  by  saying  that  it  is  a  sexual  contra- 
diction. I  conceive  at  once  that  Religion  is  the  natural  mother 
of  Morality,  and  that  Morality,  owing  to  its  masculine  naturOi 
cannot  live  its  life,  and  be  itself,  unless  God — ^that  is,  in  this 
case,  general  Circumstance, — create  a  new  phase  of  Religion 
to  be  in  harmony  with  it. 

But,  still,  notably  is  neither  Religion  the  only  parent  of 
Morality,  any  more  than  parentage  id  any  where  else  in  nature 
a  thing  of  single  operation: — it  is  one  true  parent,  only  in 
coi\junction  with  the  other  true  parent,  which  we  know  as  the 
principle  of  Worldly  Utility :  that  masculine  parent  which  gives 
its  own  sex  to  Morality.  I  have  abready,  you  remember,  insisted 
upon  the  importance,  for  all  moral  considerations,  of  keeping 
the  principles  fundamental  to  Morality  apart  from  one  another 
in  their  true  individualized  distinctions:  far  as  I  am,  all  the 
time,  from  meaning  either  that  Religion  is,  eaxq>t  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  not  useful,  or  that  Worldly  Utility  is,  with  the  same 
exception,  not  religious.  Morality,  as  the  ofispring  of  the  two, 
may  be  estimated  in  the  light  either  of  utilized  Religion,  oj  of 
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indiyidaalisiio  regard  to  secular  benefit  duly  elevated  by  the 
general  motives  bestowed  by  Beligion; — bnt  still,  I  nrge,  it 
remains,  onder  either  description,  that  which  does  assume  the 
individnalistic  stand-point  for  itself,  as  its  own  intrinaieaDj 
appropriate  ground,  in  opposition  to  Beligion.  And  henoe  is 
it  that,  for  any  fundamental  judgment  respecting  it.  Morality 
requires  to  be  referred  much  more  nearly  to  the  wcular  mode 

of  thought,  than  to  the  mode  at  present  followed. ^Let  me, 

however,  waiving  that,  complete  now  this  part  of  mj  sulgeeiy 
by  including  into  the  hitherto  consideration  the  express  agency 
towards  helping  out  this  requisite  distinction,  identical  with  the 
producing  of  a  true  Morality,  which  I  am  mainly  insisting 
upon.  Let  me  finish  showing,  namely,  how  the  ripening  of  the 
human  conception  of  Betribution,  which  is  the  indispensable  pre- 
paration for  a  true  Morality,  and  which,  I  urge,  has  now  been 
demonstrated  to  have  been  the  result  of  Beligion,  has  of  n^ai 
the  essentially  important  identity  that  I  have  claimed  for  ii 
with  the  ripening  of  the  human  apprehension  in  respect  of 
Time : — that  ripening  of  apprehension,  remember,  consisting, 
again,  in  the  making  out  of  its  own  species  of  distinctions. 

The  true  sphere  for  Morality,  individualistic  in  its  nature 
as  it  is,  is  manifestiy  Present  Time:  the  portion  of  General 
Time,  occupying  which,  the  individual  who  does  occupy  it, 
amidst  the  multitude  of  fellow-individuals  whose  cotempo- 
raneous  existence  fills  up  the  field  of  moral  Space,  has  to 
carry  on  with  them  the  Fraternal  struggle  for  the  means  of 
living,  in  the  ameliorated  mode  which  makes  the  struggle  one 
of  mutually-helpful  emulation:  calling  forth,  as  we  have  seen, 
mainly  his  contentious,  and  also  his  abstractiy  inteUectnal 
faculties.  But  the  Bdigious  sense  now  rightiy  infused  into 
Morality,  as  a  moment  ago  suggested,  is,  that  man,  in  carrying 
out  the  law  of  Morality  towards  his  fellow-beings,  has  to  fed 
himself,  specially,  the  agent  of  Chd  in  so  doing.  I%u,  I  say 
then,  is  the  Beligious  meaning  of  man's  gaining  within  himself 
the  organic  disposition  for  an  acHve  fulfilment  of  dufy  towards 
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';  fellow-beings,  in  place  of  a  passive  acceptance  of  fdlfilment 

2  of  duty  from  them :  which  acqoisition  I  am  assigning  as  the 

B  finished  fruit  of  Christianity.     And  the  mode  in  which  this 

,  fresh  consciousness  acts,  or  needs  to  act,  within  man,  is  very 

obviously  to  be  seen  as  the  following. 

The  affective  mode  of  conflict  in  our  nature, — ^the  action  of 
the  '<  Parental"  kind  of  straggle,  which,  while  we  are  instinc- 
tively forbidden  to  class  it  distinctively  as  usefvl,  is  so  mideniably 
not  vsslessy — ^has,  in  its  very  closest  and  lowest  kind  of  operation, 
this  for  its  effect,  that  the  individnal  in  whom  the  instinct  of 
Parental  Love  is  in  any  way  effectively  bora,  does  indeed 
thereby  and  thenceforth  live,  in  a  certain  real  sense,  in  the 
anticipated  life  of  the  child  that  makes  the  individnal  a  parent. 
Here  accordingly  is  the  settling  of  individual  attention  in  a  fixed 
current  towards  the  Future,  performed  with  the  utter  imper- 
ceptibleness  of  all  Nature's  own  special  operations,  which 
nevertheless  corresponds  to,  and  lays  foundation  for,  that  ex- 
tensive and  painfully-laborious  conscious  work  of  man's  carry- 
ing out,  which  constitutes  the  general  <' heaving  round'*  of 
human  attention  now  in  question ;— and  which  is,  with  per- 
fec%  felicitous  fitness,  painted  m  theological  imagery  as  the 
finding  of  Parental  Love  truly  resident  within  Deity.  God's 
Fatherly  sentiment  towards  general  mankind,  I  say,  is  the 
symbol  that  unobjectionably  represents  the  intention  of  General 
Nature,  that  the  Future  of  Humanity,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Child  of  Past  Humanity,  should  take  up  all  the  Consequences 
of  improved  condition  which  each  particular  man's  particular 
selfishness  would  wish  to  profit  by  in  his  own  person.  And,  it 
being  the  effect  of  Religion  to  give  the  sympathy  with  general 
purpose  which  the  individual  being  naturally  wants,  plainly  hence 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  the  merely  instinctive  desire  for  the 
natural  child's  welfare  comes  in  this  manner  to  be  capable  of 
the  abstract  generalization,  which  the  morally  taking  up  the 
character  of  God's  agent  for  Justice  in  the  world  requires. 
Could  man — we  need  to  consider, — in  any  way  become;  this 

HH 
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agent  wUhout  the  power  of  habitual  pre-yision,  more  or  less, 
into  the  moral  Consequences  abstraotiy-inevitable  to  ensne  upon 
present  conduct  ? 

Here,  therefore,  we  touch  again  the  point  which  is  the  ^tal 
one.    If  it  is  the  office  of  Religion  to  foifil  the  object  of  afford- 
ing this  pre-Tision,  Religion  cannot  fdlfil  this  object  nghily, — 
that  is,  cannot  afford  the  pre-vision  which  is  of  the  true  Moral 
sort, — unless  itself  be  the  tme  sort  of  Religion.    And  heiioe» 
accordingly,  I  conceiye,  comes  to  pass  the  frostration  that  ia  now 
being  sought  to  be^x)Yed  as  the  rightfnl  condition  of  the  case : — 
firastration  necessitated  alike  to  Christianity  and  to  oar  own  prin- 
ciple of  Self-ism.    Sorely,  it  is  self-evident,  that  what  I  would 
call  the  merely  tentatiye,  and  partially  abortive,  rehgions  e£Ebii 
of  regard  to  Future  Consequences,  which  impresses  them  upon 
attention  only  as  affecting  the  contemplator*s  personal  Self,  does 
not  tend  to  produce  pre-vision  of  the  abstract  sort  I    Surely, 
it  is  self-evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  expressly  limits  pie- 
vision  to  the  sort  that  is  solely  and  entirely  personal,  and 
therefore  un-moral!    But,  moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
present  principle,  it  appears  to  me,  avoids  also  the  opposita 
kind  of  difficulty,  which,  if  not  avoided,  would  be  equally  %tal 
to  the  required  effect: — ^I  mean,  if  it  were  the  case  that  the 
abstract  cultivation  demanded  were  that  which  actually  had 
the  tendency,  that  at  first  it  seems  to  have,  totally  to  extinguish 
personal  regard.    For  this  consequence,  intrinsically  destruc- 
tive as  it  would  manifestiy  be  to  any  theory  that  entailed  it,  is 
I  consider,  fully  obviated — even  as  to  this  point  of  hardest 
contradiction  to  self-ism  of  all  that  self-ism  can  ever  possiUy 
have  to  deal  with, — ^biy  the  distinction  here  contended  for  which 
legitimates,  upon  equal  grounds,  the  personal  view  of  things, 
in  coigunction  with  the  general  view.     I  do  not  say,  indeed, 
that  personal  regard  is  hence  permitted  to  remain  as  inmie- 
diate,  or  corporeal  personal  regard : — ^by  the  very  hypothesis  of 
development  it  has  within  it  the  necestUy  of  growing  into  a  sort 
of  regard  that  though  still  personal,  shall  be  abstractiy-personaL 
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Bat  this  allowed, — admission  being  made,  as  by  present  theory, 
that  the  only  thing  rightly  demandable  by  personalism  is,  that 
it  shall  compass  the  gain  of  Self-Chrowth  whieh  shall  bring  it 
into  reasonable  acqtiieecence  with  its  own  oondition, — and,  I 
appeal  to  yon,  the  conseqnenee  that  doei  result  from  the  aetoal 
frostration  of  self-ism,  when  we  have  made  acknowledgment  of 
the  jost-referred-to  distinction,  tains  oat  to  be  indeed  no  other 
than  jost  the  rectification  to  oar  previoas  sense  of  the  involved 
Beligioas  Daty  of  the  case,  that  forms  precisely  the  practical 
impolse  that  we  see  to  be  in  reqnisition.    For,  consider  the 

foUowing: Have  we  not,  all  of  as,  jost  in  proportion  as 

this  at-first  confonnding.  phenomenon,  of  contradiction  between 
oar  own  moral  sense  of  jast  regulation,  and  oar  ezperietice.of 
what  hitherto  we  have  classed  as  <<  God's "  r^^galatton,  has 
shown  itself  the  actual  state  of  things  in  &e  world,  come  to  fed, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  measore  of  trae  moral  courage 
within  us,  an  indignation  against  such  previous  classification, 
and  rebellion  against  holding  to  it  any  longer?  What  once 
seemed  "  God",  seems  now  changed  into  a  Fetish-Devil;-— 
nay,  being  the  Deity  gresiding  solely  over  the  material  world, 
it  t9»  and  ou^t  to  be  figwred  as,  according  to  my  scheme, 
of  necessity  such.  Nature,  mnm  matter  of  moral  recognition, 
can  be  only  that  primitive  aspect  oi  things,  before  moral 
nature  was  created,  which  primitive  men,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  compelled  to  image  forth  as  a  Fetish-Devil;  though, 
as  I  say,  the  centre  of  ideal  gravity  being  altogether  shifted 
since  moral  nature  woa  created,  the  meaning  that  once  did 
belong  to  '<  God",  belongs  to  that  designation  manifestly  no 
longer.  But  this  shifting  of  meaning  as  to  what  God  needs  to 
be  considered  being  effected,  how  does  the  matter  stand  as  to 
the  agency  to  be  xmdertaken  by  us  on  God*s  part?  We  now, 
observe,  hy  our  taking  t^  this  agency,  become  morally — in 
extremely  small  proportion,  it  is  true,  but  still  in  actual  fact  as 
to  that  proportion, — absolute  creators,  ourselves,  of  the  future 
race  of  beings.    By  our  obtaining  the  conscious  allotment  of 
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tlus  highest  of  all  departments  of  Divine  office,  we  have  beeomev 
in  fact,  liable  to  the  yery  responsibility  of  creatorship,  which  in 
onr  hearts  we  have  been  charging  the  ''God"  we  counted 
such,  with  having  exercised  unworthily, — ^the  ''  God*',  namely, 
so-accepted,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  des- 
tining the  majority  of  the  beings  who  are  His  workmanship  to 

Hell-fire! Here^  then,  I  urge,  is  the  circmnstanee  that 

eminently  renders  oar  connexion  with  fatore  existence  a  most 
strictly  personal  connexion,  rooted  in  onr  vety  deepest  pari  of 
self  I  WolO  is  there,  I  appeal  to  yon,  that,  entering  into  this 
acknowledgment  of  allotted  dnty,  will  for  a  moment  think  that 
it  is  nothing  to  ns — ^nothing,  as  to  onr  immediate  inner  feeling  of 
actoaUy  present  complacency, — ^whether  we  be  to  those  nnbom 
creatures,  thus  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  us,  as  the 
one  sort  of  Creator  or  the  other  sort :  the  Creator  of  the  theology 
devised  by  barbarons  ages  long  over-passed,  or  the  Creator  snch 
as  we  now  esteem  a  tme  Creator? ^If  we,  within  onr  frac- 
tional sphere  of  creatorship,  so  fulfil  our  share  of  creative 
responsibility,  as  that  we  prepare  for  the  subjects  of  our  infln- 
ence  the  sort  of  moral  environment,  an^  especially  the  sort  of 
mental  and  bodily  constitution,  that  shall  compel  them  into  the 
necessity  to  rue  their  birth  into  the  world, — theuj  I  say,  mani- 
festly, must  we  be  self-condemned  of  being  to  them,  instead  of 
imitators  of  true  Deity,  the  copiers  in  reality  of  the  very 
Fetish-Devil,  whose  asserted  existence  has  been  hitherto  so 
justly  stirring  up  our  own  abhorrence. 

This,  then,  I  find  to  be  the  meaning  of  moral  growth  that 
alone  forms  any  thing  like  a  consistent  meaning.  The  limiting 
of  the  effect  of  Retribution,  as  Christianity  limited  it,  to  the 
single  individual  being  who  gives  occasion  for  the  effect,  I  find 
to  be  so  contrary  to  the  promotion  of  moral  growth,  that  it 
seems  to  me  expressly  the  cultivation  of  a  principle  of  unchecked 
selfishness.  And,  in  fact,  that  Christianity  should  have  done 
even  that  which  it  has, — I  mean,  that  it  should  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  present  more  rniselfish  principle, — ^I  find,  as 
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already  observed,  is  precisely  owing  to  what,  upon  its  own 
ground,  has  the  equivocal  appearance  of  defect.  Suppose  that 
Christianity  had  been  able  really  to  afford  to  its  believers,  the 
positive  undoubted  assurance  of  eternal  salvation  to  any  indi- 
vidual man,  which,  upon  its  own  terms,  it  holds  forth, — ^but 
which,  in  fact,  if  it  have  afforded  to  any,  it  has  done  so  only 
in  the  cases  of  extreme  fanaticism,  from  which,  on  that  very 
account,  I  should  say,  the  spirit  of  true  Religion  is  proved  to 
have  been  utterly  absent, — ^the  belief  in  Christianity  would,  on 
the  ground  of  this  assurance,  have  cut  the  partakers  of  it  off 
from  the  main  source,  if  not  the  only  future  source,  of.  common 
feeling  at  all  with  their  fellow-men.  It  is  the  degree  of  inevita- 
ble tm-certainty — ^harmonizing  with  the  Providential  uncertainty 
every  where  else  found  in  the  world, — ^that  remains  incident, 
more  or  less,  to  even  the  profoundest  believer  in  Christianity 
who  is  not  fanatical,  as  to  whether  any  one  of  them  is  indeed 
destined  to  be  found  at  last  amongst  the  number  of  the  Redeemed, 
or  that  of  the  Lost: — it  is  this,  I  would  say,  that  alone  has 
all  along  been  the  really  effective  enforcer  of  religious  sym- 
pathy to  them. But,  under  the  consideration  just  stated, 

do  you  not  feel  that  we  have  now,  upon  our  newly-taken  ground, 
the  very  same  benefit  upon  an  altogether  surer  foundation? 
For  the  anxiety  to  excess,  thus  stirred  up  occasionally  amongst 
Christians,  when  circumstance  seems  to  compel  them  to  it,  is 
more  than  counterpoised  by  the  careless  security,  to  a  still 
greater  excess,  with  which  they,  in  ordinary, — as  the  general 
rule  of  the  case, — ^assume,  each  one  of  them  for  himself,  that 
the  state  of  Hell-torment  asserted  is  to  be  only  for  a  spectacle, 
apd  not  an  experience:  thus  nullifying,  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  this  excess  over  the  o^ier  excess,  the  actual  benefit  of 
the  Christian  scheme  of  retribution.  By  the  present  scheme, 
however,  while  a  small  degree  of  just  recompense  is  all  but 
absolutely  certified  to  each  individual,  even  in  the  mode  of 
proper  personal  recompense,  there  is  in  the  abstract  kind  of 
dread  of  a  tormented  Conscience — as  to  Duty  required  to  be 
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fiilMed  for  beioga  apart  from  Self,  and  especially  for  bdngs 
apart  from  ns  who  are  to  come  as  inheritors  of  fate  after  as, — 
tiiat  wkdohy  1  urge,  very  much  more  than  the  Christian  liability 
causes  ns  to  be  in  conscions  miion  with  the  general  brotheorhood 
of  men.  If  Sorrow  in  ordinary  makes,  as  has  been  said,  all  the 
world  akin,  most  of  all  has  snch  e£Eeet  the  Sorrow  which  is  the 
intense  Sorrow  for  recognized  Sin  t  Of  all  retribntory  inflnenoes 
be  for  ever  most  revered  for  its  profomid  salntariness,  the 
Anguish  which  is  that  of  Repentance! — since,  over  and  above 
the  salntariness  through  which  it  causes  ns  to  torn  back  and 
amend  ooii  ways  for  onr  own  sakes,  it  has  yet  this  incomparably 
more  precious  valae,  that  its  inflaence  is  capable  of  acting  in 
leading  ns  to  mend  them  even  when  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
others, — ^for  the  sake  of  others  who  may  never  know  or  think 

of  ns! ^Tes:  if  it  were  possible  that  through  Repentance 

and  Amendment  the  only  event  to  ensue  dunUd  be  that  we 
should  merely  save  our  own  souls,  surely  would  the  very  prin- 
ciple— the  Christian  principle, — that  called  the  Repentance  and 
Amendment  originally  forth,  have  proved  to  have  denied  itself. 
It  is  universal  love  that  must  save  us;  and  by  making  self- 
salvation  our  end,  we  are  false  to  that  love.  Ghristiansy  I 
admit,  were  therefore  right  when  they  said  that  all  our  good 
deeds  need  to  be  done  '^for  Christ**,  just  as  they  have  been 
done,  and  can  only  be  done,  ^^ through  Christ", — leaving  to 
ns  the  sole  proper  reward  that  we  are,  and  may  remain,  **  m 

Christ". And  if  it  seems,  indeed,  too  hard  for  men  to 

accept  Uiis  fact  of  involved  union  with  the  common  lot,  as  a 
really  sufficing  reward  fcnr  working  out  the  terms  of  that  union, 
then  I  answer  with  these  two  statements,  which  together  make 
up  my  retributive  system  of  threat  and  encouragement: — If 
they  do  not  obey  the  salutary  spur  to  Amendment  which,  pass- 
ing by  self-salvation,  urges  each  to  work  fin*  general  advance- 
ment, their  lot  is  henceforth  assured,  by  the  very  sense  of  Duty 
as  an  inner  one  now  become  a  part  of  the  inherited  birth* 
destiny  of  men,  to  be  that  of  the  wretched  consciousness  of 
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isolation  by  which  Sinners  are,  by  the  law  involved  in  their 
being  sach,  sundered  from  their  part  of  the  general  harmony  of 
things; — ^And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lessen  the  seeming  stern- 
ness of  this  condition,  there  is  the  reflection,  that  in  all  hxmian 
effort  that  does  lead  towards  Amendment,  the  whole  force  of 
natural  tendency  is  shown  to  be  with  them  to  back  them;  and 
whatm^Albetoohardfor  men  todo,  is  fio<  too  hard  for  Qod. 


Thns,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  winding-up  effect  of  all  that 
Christianity  in  general  has  done  for  us : — ^the  effect,  namely,  of 
this  gaining,  within  our  permanent  constitution  of  an  ability 
of  genuine  moral  strength :  strength  which,  to  be  known  as  such, 
in  its  true  value,  needs  only  to  be  compared  with  the  moral, 
or  rather  pre-mond,  condition  possessed  by  man  previously  to 
Christianity.  This  form  of  religion,  now,  as  I  consider,  a  lapsed, 
or  lapsing  one,  has,  I  also  consider,  proved  itself  to  have  by  no 
means  done  for  us  what  our  own  individualistic  feding  would 
have  called  upon  it  to  do,  and  what  in  fact,  its  actual  originators 
did  expect  of  it  to  do.  There  has  all  along,  I  conceive,  been 
going  on  within  it  that  same  working  out  of  the  inevitably 
contradictory  aspects  in  the  case,  which,  because  they  are  such, 
involve  the  event  to  occur  out  of  the  case,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  individualistic  feeling  must  find  itself  to  be  thwarted;  and, 
on  the  other,  that  the  form  embracing  the  contradictions,  must, 
after  a  certain  period,  determined  by  the  ripening,  and  thence 
mutuaUy-cancelling,  of  the  antagonistic  conceptions,  arrive  at 
its  own  catastrophe.  The  intrinsic  dilemma  of  such  sort  which 
must  be  counted  the  fandamental  one,  is  evidentiy  that  which  has 
been  just  now  under  consideration,  relating  to  the  **  would  not" 
and  ^*  could  not  **  pertaining  to  the  Qrdainer  of  human  suffering, 
needing  to  be  thought  of  as  a  good  Being; — this  contradiction. 
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however,  being  one  in  no  way  singular  to  ChrisldaDity,  bsl 
possessed  by  it  in  common  with  the  universal  mode  of  reli^ioii 
hitherto  (except  in  isolated  cases)  entertained  amongst  iMim. 
But  the  two  following  are  similar  dilemmas  that  are  peenliarij 
those  of  Christianity : — ^first,  that  with  regard  to  the  All  of  men, 
and  the  not- All,  destined  to  be  saved  by  Christ; — secondly, 
this  of  the  Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospd, 
which,  after  all,  proves,  as  it  appears,  to  be  yet  not  bron^t  to 
light.     On  all  these  three  points,  the  Christian  Religion  seems 
to  have  now  split  itself,  as  upon  a  three-fold  rock  of  latest 
self-inconsistency,  underlying  its  ostensible  compactness,  whidi 
thence  has  rendered  manifest  to  all  present  logical  pereej^ioB 
its  effectual  self-confutation.    And  yet, — so  hr  from  this  hemg 
a  sign  of  failure  to  it, — ^let  me  now  try  to  demonstrate  how,  if 
we  trace  what  it  is  that  Christianity  has  actually  accomplislied 
(including  the  effect  of  its  lapse,)  in  regard  to  this  latter  portico 
of  the  general  dilemma, — ^this  being  the  portion  whidi,  aooord- 
ing  to  my  scheme,  forms  ihdeed  the  portion,  not  only  of  by 
far  the  closest  individualistic  interest,  but  for  that  very  reason, 
the  one  that  effectively  governs  all  the  rest, — we  shall  gain 
evidence  that  must  abstractly  satisfy  us,  that  the  contradiction 
to  our  self-ism  has  been  the  means,  and,  it  would  seem,  the 
only  possible  means,  of  enabling  our  nature  truly  to  realize 
the  improvement  originally  promised  in  Christianity:  namely, 
the  acquisition  of  the  spirit  of  self-sustaining  Power,  which  is 
such  through  the  surmounting  of  Fear  that  is  selfish  Fear,  by 
means  of  Love  that  is  not  merely  egotistic  Love,  but  extended 
beyond  self. 

Pre-religious  man,  as  soon  as  ever  he  began  to  reflect  at  all 
upon  his  own  condition,  found  Death  in  front  of  him,  as  tiie 
barrier  that  shut  out  from  him  the  whole  of  Future  Time, 
except  precisely  the  term  of  existence  that  seemed  allotted  to 
his  individual  self;  and  together  with  such  state  of  spiritual 
limitation,  co-existed,  as  of  necessity  must,  the  state  of  moral 
feebleness  which,  as  our  own  experience  tells  us,  bears  with  it 
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as  its  universal  indication  this,  that  to  the  mind  afflicted  by 
it  the  existing  evil  in  the  world  is  more  terrifying  than  the 
existing  good' is  exhilarating:  whence  the  primitiTe  excess  of 
Fear  in  the  impulse  that  drove  him  to  religions  idealization.    The 
entire  object  of  the  latter,  as  a  self-proposed  object,  has  been 
ihe  breaking  down  of  that  barrier:  egotistic  man  thinking  it  the 
right  state  of  things  that  the  whole  comrse  of  Past  ages  should 
have  gone  to  prepare  a  condition  for  him,  of  which  he,  through 
the  whole  course  of  Future  ages,  has  only  to  avail  himself. — 
Religious  idealization,  however,  was  tantamount  to  the  casting 
in  a  general  mould  of  just  what  otherwise  was  thought  of  as 
individual.    In  its  very  nature,  therefore,  it  could  not  but,  as  it 
did,  actually  burst  open  the  barrier,  and  let  in  to  man  the  pre- 
vision  of  a  Future  Eternity,  which  thence,  till  he  was  expressly 
contradicted,  egotistic  man  could  not  help  assuming  to  be  the 
boon  of  the  very  nature  that  he  desired.     That  is,  he  would 
willingly  have  appropriated  to  himself,  what  needed  to  be  shared 
amongst  the  entire  number  of  the  members  of  "  Christ ". — 
HappineBS  being,  upon  theological  assumption,  unlimited  in  its 
possibility  of  amount,  why  should  not,  he  argued,  each  fraction 
of  it  be  equal  to  the  whole  ? — At  all  events,  his  calculation 
was  of  the  kind  which  caused  that  no  incongruity^  moral  or 
intellectual,  amounting  to  any  obstruction  in  the  case,  was  found 
by  him  in  the  arrangement  now  come  to,  which  seemed  for  its 
end  to  have  this :  namely,  to  secure  an  Eternal  Luxury  of  Self- 
Enjoyment  as  the  Hereafter  reserved  in  Heaven  for  self,  toge- 
ther with  a  special  few  out  of  the  number  of  fellows  to  self  in 
the  human  race,  while  for  the  remaining  mass  of  mankind  was 
destined,  to  swaUow  them  up,  the  sort  of  Hereafter  that  formed 
an  Hell  of  unending  Torment.    This  accordingly,  I  say,  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  naturally-produced  and  naturally-developed 
argumentation  of  human  thought,  so  long  as  that  thought 
remained  grossly  weighted  towards  the  egotistic  side,  did  the  best 
that  it  could  do  towards  settling  the  matter  for  man's  satisfaction. 
Christianity,  as  the  world's  religion,  has,  I  conceive,  thoroughly 
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tested  what  of  result  can  be  gained,  npon  this  principle  of  esti- 
mating satisfaction. ^Bnt  then,  to  connteraet  this  prine^le, 

Christianity  had  another  side  to  its  own  genendizaticm,  latest  to 
develope  itself, — and  so  doing,  when  it  did,  only  in  cansequeDoe 
of  the  salutary  uncertainty  left  inevitably  Within  the  aoomtod 
Christian  assurance: — I  mean,  the  properly  moral  ^I^wmmj 
which  teaches  that  the  truly  "  elect "  members  of  Chzisi  are  nei 
in  fact  those  who  are  destined  specially  to  haye  moet  aHotled  to 
them  to  enjoy  in  life,  but  those  to  whom  it  is  allotted  to  Itave 
most  to  (2o  in  life.    And  this  moral  element,  faithfully  cogitated, 
changes,  it  seems  to  me,  the  entire  bearing  of  the  geoaral  reaolt 
Though  the  barrier  of  Death  be  still  left  standing  where  it  ivas, 
(as  to  the  essential  fact  of  Circumstance,  determining  the  Tarions 
modes  of  our  thinking  respecting  it,) — and  thou^,  indeed,  tlw 
Teiy  failure  of  this  large  human  endeavour  to  prove  its  remor* 
ableness,  goes  altogether  to  certify  its  irremovaUeness, — jai 
still,  the  individual  man  whose  mode  of  anticipation  regaidiDg 
what  lies  beyond  his  personal  sphere  of  life  is  become  that  now 
made  known  as  the  right  mode,  does  not  thence  find  htmnflM; 
as  to  the  really  best  part  of  himself,  excluded  from  true  Interest 
in  it.    Feeling,  as  he  now  does,  that  the  prerogative  rightly  to 
be  desired  by  him  in  the  gift  of  Providence,  is  that  he  may  be 
entitled  to  act  in  producing  good,  instead  of  that  of  being  per- 
mitted passively  to  receive  good,  his  own  living  concern  in  the 
Future,  and  to  an  indefinitely  farther  and  fisurther  extent,  is 
ensured  to  him,  in  all  that  lies  outside  of  his  immediate  per- 
sonality: — so  that,  at  all  events,  as  to  the  thought,  and  the  nuwe 
generous  feelings  of  men,  the  gates  of  the  Grave  have  indeed 
been  thrown  open  to  them,  and  have  been  so  by  the  Christian 

Religion ! Compare  then  the  scheme  of  Futurity  which  I 

have  just  pointed  to  as  the  Christian  scheme,  ( — an  end  in  its 
own  view,  though  I  take  it  as  only  a  means : — )  with  the  one 
which  I  propose  to  substitute  for  it:  namely,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  gradually-progressing  state  of  things,  whose  frait  of 
progress,  as  it  falls  constantly  in,  shall  be  in  reach  of  all  and 
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eyery  one  of  the  hence-coming  children  of  men: — and  jndge 
( — not  by  yonr  selfishnesB,  for  I  am  not  appealing  to  that, — ) 
if  the  latter  does  not  manifestly  conduce  to  the  moral  strength 
in  man,  which  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  moral  feeble- 
ness, shall  really  afford  him  the  truest  kind  of  ground  for  actual 
irnst  in  his  destiny.  I  mean,  the  strength  which  shall  afford 
him  the  sense — ^the  general  sense, — of  an  Ordering  of  all  things 
generaUy  for  Good. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMBINED  RESULT  OP  THE  ANALYSIS,  SHOWING  THE 
PERBIANENT  FRUIT  NOW  REMAINING  WITH  US  OUT 
OF  CHRISTLiNITY. 

OuB  detailed  examination  of  the  contents  of  Chrifirtdamtr  Is 
now  completed;  and,  I  hope,  not  so  inadequately  as  ihat  my 
reader  should  find  it  difficult  to  gather  together  from  it,  at  onoe, 
the  general  representation  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  which 
shall  answer  the  immediate  demand  of  the  plan  of  examinati(m 
here  laid  out  to  be  followed:  namely,  a  representation  that  shall 
in  so  far  satisfy  that  demand,  as  unevasively  to  express  what  is 
here  accepted  as  the  actual  purport  of  the  humanly-wrought- 
out  Generalization  that  Christianity  is  taJken  to  be.  The  entire 
meaning  of  the  whole  widely-compounded  idea  embraced  by  that 
Generalization,  reduced  into  terms  which  bring  together,  in 
close  verbal  connexion,  the  several  results  of  the  five  branches 
of  conception  into  which  I  have  arranged  to  divide  its  naturally- 
mingled  subject-matter,  seems  to  me  to  state  itself,  with  a  fall 

general  sufficiency,  thus : 

What  the  Generalization  strictiy  asserts,  as  such,  is  simply 
this,  that  the  primitive  notion  of  Religion  which  existed  pre- 
viously to  itself, — ^namely,  that  Past  Ages  were  better  than,  and 
yet  the  source  of  degeneration  to,  Present  and  Future  Ages,— 
is  an  entirely  false  notion  (Section  I.).  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, it  makes  in  such  manner,  as  at  the  same  time  integrally 
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to  snpport  itself,  as  to  its  own  tnith,  upon  the  following  grounds, 
which  haye,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  been 
evolving  themselves  into  greater  and  greater  clearness : — ^namely, 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Governing  Principle  in  Natore 
proves  itself  to  be  that  which  in  fetct  more  and  more  expressly, 
as  the  coarse  of  human  history  lengthens,  makes  manifestation 
to  human  beings  of  its  own  iPatemal  character,  in  proportion 
as  the  bearing  of  it  upon  the  whole  mass  of  ^them  is  com- 
prehensively taken  into  account  (Sections  11.  and  m.) ;  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  they  only  act  npon  the 
recognition  of  this  nniversally-shared  manifestation,  prove  that 
they  are,  in  the  very  circmnstance  of  their  doing  so,  effecting 
an  advance  in  their  own  constitution,  which,  being  made, 
specially  enables  them  henceforth  nlbre  and  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  the  course  of  advance  (Sections  lY.  and  Y.). 

Thus  much  to  state,  as  the  result  respecting  *'  revealed 
truth"  seeming  to  be  afforded  by  Christianity, — ^keeping  present 
terms  within  the  restriction  of  a  compelled  reference  to  the 
actual  form  of  thought  maintained  by  Christianity, — ^is,  I  say, 
an  easy  manner  of  knotting  together  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
And  if  to  any  reader  this  appears  all  that  requires  to  be  done, 
in  the  way  of  winding  up  this  examination,  here  let  him  accord- 
ingly stop.  My  analysis  of  the  formal  intention  of  Christianity 
is  at  an  end;  and  if  this  alone  is  of  concern  to  him,  he  will  do 
well  to  go  with  me  no  farther.  But  my  own  purpose,  you 
remember,  is  not  so  much  to  show  what  the  Past  Form  of 
Religion  has  in  itself  done  for  me,  in  the  affording  me  of 
ancestrally-stored-up  thought,  as  to  show  what  elements  the 
relational  consideration  of  it  affords  towards  the  moulding  of  a 
New  Form, — ^is  indeed  to  show  the  former  only  with  a  view  to 
the  latter.  And  therefore  my  mode  of  gathering  up  results  has 
required,  on  my  own  account,  to  be  especially  regulated  by  this 
design.  I  have  felt  the  need  to  see,  and  solely,  what  there  has 
been  brought  to  light  that  shall  serve  me  in  the  laying  of  a 
■stable  foundation  for  fresh  Religion:  by  which  I  mean,*-i8  it 
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neeessaiy  to  explain?— what  there  is  that  has  now  been  ren- 
dered heKevably  evident  in  the  very  Aotoality  of  things,  thai 
gives  troe  canse  of  Beligion.  Let  then  only  whoever  feels  the 
same  need,  and  let  none  others,  proceed  to  take  from  me, 
as  I  now  offer  it  with  most  earnest  appeal  to  their  jndgmeni, 
the  following  outline, — ^attempting  to  body  forth  with  some- 
what of  the  definite  requisites  of  a  scheme,  the  dim  noiioa 
of  such  scheme  which  has  by  this  time  shaped  itself  to  this 
degree  for  me. 


The  conditions  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  postolatoy  as 
reqnisite  to  the  peculiarity  of  my  snbject,  it  is  necessary  £ot 
me  to  begin  by  stating,  are  solely  these: 

1.  On  the  one  hand,  regarding  the  hmnan  mind,  I  assume: 

first,  metaphydcaUyy  that  what  was  required  for  it  was, 

that  it  should  extend  itself  in  regard  to  ita  knowledge  of 
Space  and  Time; — and  secondly,  actually ,  that  this  exten- 
sion should  be  of  the  mode  which  should  exhibit  the  hamaa 
mind  in  its  due  correspondence  with  the  rest  of  general  nature: 
namely,  the  mode  of  a  regulated  growth,  effected  by  means 
of  the  mind's  assimilation  of  external  influences:  the  growth 
beiDg  that  which  is  habitually  estimated  by  us,  as  the  faek 
of  the  mind's  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  abstract  in 
Hs  capacity. 

2.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  state  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  the  human  mind,  I  assume  the  following : ^nam^, 

that  it  is  the  necessary  character  of  the  movement,  which, 
although  its  original  cause  is  inexplicable,  must  nevertheless 
be  attributed  as  essential  to  the  being  of  general  nature,  that 
auoh  general  movement  should  have  resulted,  as  we  see  that  it 
did  result,  at  the  period  which  appears  to  us  as  the  Beginmog 
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of  things,  in  the  separation  of  the  entire  Life  of  natore  into 
individual  liyes;  all  of  them  subject  to  progressiye  increase, 
as  their  lot  in  common,  but  all  of  them  subject  also  to  a 
certain  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  means  of  increase, 
which  must  tend  continually  more  and  more  to  sever  the  lot 
of  each  one  firom  that  of  every  other: — ^the  prime  matter  of 
the  inequality  being  the  circumstance,  that  two  generations 
of  lives  uniformly  co-exist  with  one  another  to  such  extent, 
and  in  such  manner,  that  the  earlier-existing  generation  of 
the  two  has  the  full  command  of  all  that  is  needed  iar  life, 
at  the  time  when  the  other  has  every  thing  against  it  in  the 
struggle  for  command,  except  solely  what  it  owes  to  the  fos- 
tering guardianship  of  the  other.  That  is  to  say: — ^when 
the  Universal  Ocean  of  Being  broke  up  into  Individual  Waves 
of  Being,  there  was  a  relation  established,  which  necessitated 
that  all  consciousness  which  could  ever  come  to  the  individual 
beings  as  to  that  relation,  could  only  be  that  which  manifested 
itself  under  the  image  of  their  being  children  of  an  Universal 
Parent;  while  also  it  necessitated,  that  the  sole  means  of 
gaining  such  consciousness  was,  that  each  individual  being 
should  severally  take  account  of  the  existence  of  its  feUow- 
individual  beings. 


B.  For,  as,  without  that  breaking  up  of  the  Ocean  into 
Waves,  the  Universal  Life  would  for  ever  have  been  uniform, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  existence  of  individuals  at  all: 
so  do  I  suppose  that  the  fact  of  the  Wavea  being  Waves — 
that  is,  of  their  over-lapping  one  another, — has  made  it  a 
necessary  condition  of  development  that  human  nature  should 
be  a  Religious  nature.  If  the  individual  portions  of  Ocean 
had  stood  each  upright  and  self-dependent  in  its  separate 
little  heap,  men  could  never,  by  any  means  conceivable  to  us^ 
have  realized  any  degree  of  consciousness  beyond  that  which 
pertains  to  the  several  little  heap  of  each.    Being,  however. 
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as  they  are,  these  over-lapping  Waves,  there  has  been  to  them 
£rom  the  beginning  an  innate  canse  at  work,  which  could  not 
but  end  by  their  having,  nnder  the  effect  of  growth,  more  or 
less — ^first  less,  and  then  more, — of  conscionsness  as  to  their 
being  each  one  bonnd  np,  in  the  sort  of  muon  that  is  a 
dependent  nnion,  together  with  the  whole  Ocean  of  Waves. 

4.  Bat  the  immediate  result  of  this  fundamental  In- 
equality— this,  as  it  instinctively  paints  itself,  equatorial 
obliquity  of  our  spiritual  world, — is,  that  the  human  mind 
has  within  itself  two  modes  of  action,  two  totally  different 
sets  of  functions.  That  is,  the  human  mind  has  such  now: 
in  its  existing  state  of  comparatively  high  development.  The 
one  mode  is  appropriately  used  when  the  mind  thinks  as  an 
individual;  the  other,  when  it  thinks  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
of  general  being. 

6.  Now,  the  first  mode  ( — first,  as  it  is  natural  for  us 
logically  to  estimate  it,  but  really  ihe  latest  in  order  of  develop* 
ment: — )  is  that  which  of  distinctive  right  belongs  to  Scienee 
(Science,  that  is,  of  all  sorts  that  regard  ol^'ects  external  to  the 
mind:  or,  of  all  sorts  except  Psychology).  And,  here  again, 
Astronomy  gives  me  the  analogy  that  better  than  any  thipg 
else  will  supply  my  explanation.  As  long  as  men  limit  them- 
selves to  gaining  knowledge  of  the  earth  we  live  upon,  plain 
straight-forward  observation  is  that  which  suffices  them.  Posi- 
tive methods  of  induction,  in  the  way  of  logic, — ^the  surveyor's 
rod  and  chain,  in  the  way  of  manual  assistance, — ^require  onlji 
as  their  finishing  accompaniment,  so  much  of  mathematical 
acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  the  heavens  presented  to  as, 
as  enables  them  to  perfect  their  map  by  adding  to  its  delinea- 
tions of  the  contour  of  land  and  water,  and  of  variations  (^ 
level,  &c.,  the  clearness,  for  practical  guidance,  of  arbitraiy 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude.  But  let  the  students  desire  to 
go  beyond  their  geography,  and  make  the  heavens  themselves 
their  subjoct,   and  what  sort  of  clearness  by  latitude  fund 
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longitude,  let  them  consider,  will  be  that  which  is  to  be  aimed 
at  by  them  now?  Is  their  role  of  measurement  to  be  still  the 
geo-centricy  which  in  the  other  case  was  the  sole  kind  needed ; 
or  is  it  to  be  of  the  kind  now  become  possible,  though  before  it 
was  not,  which  is  the  helio-centric? — and,  if  helio-centric,  is 
it  to  have  regard  to  the  sun  of  our  system,  which,  steadfiast 
as  it  is  compared  with  our  now  obviously-shifting  earth,  is 
indeed  in  so  far  comparatively  better  for  a  standard ;  or  is  it  to 
have  regard  to  a  sun,  or  supposition  of  a  sun,  that  shall  have, 
if  such  a  thing  be  actually  admissible  by  the  law  of  things,  a 
perfect  steadfastness  as  the  centre  of  the  system  of  all  systems? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  there  has  now  come  to  be  a  vagueness, 
and  liability  to  confasion,  between  the  two  ways  become  pos- 
sible of  regarding  the  position  of  any  object  amongst  other  ob- 
jects,*—any  star  amongst  the  stars, — ^which  immediately  makes 
the  mapping  out  of  the  stars  a  thing  to  be  done  upon  totally 

different  principles  from  the  mapping  out  of  the  earth? 

So,  then,  I  conceive,  is  it  the  case  with  the  generalizing  habit 
of  mind  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  relational  character  of 
Religion,  as  contrasted  with  the  habit  proper  to  Science.*  One 
sort  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  that  an  immediately  intel- 
ligible sort,  serves  for  Geography;  —  one  mode  of  thinking, 

•  See  Thought  in  aid  of  Faiih^  p.  802.  I  have  thought  it  best, 
in  general,  thronghont  the  present  work^  to  refrain  from  ootdhring  its 
delineation  of  principle  bj  reference  to  the  altogether  different  presenta- 
tion of  principle  offered  in  my  former  Tolome ;  bat  I  cannot  help  desiring 
to  remind  my  readers  that  the  greater  part  of  the  material  which  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  work  np  consistently,  was,  at  least  mdimentally, 
set  forth  there ;  and,  especially,  that  this  fdndamental  distinction  as  to 
our  modes  of  thinking,  was  already  there  taken  as  the  matter  of  leading 
significance  which  I  am  now  only  more  strongly  urging  its  being. 

And  to  illustrate  the  need  of  attending  to  the  distinction,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  point  to  what  i9  occurring,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  pro- 
minence, in  the  controyersial  experience  of  this  very  present  time,  in 
respect  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  forms,  indeed,  the  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  controvertible  matter  upon  which  philosophical 

II 
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and  that  a  simply  observant  mode,  soffieee  for  Seiazioe.     And 
this,  accordingly,  I  would  consider  as  forming  tha  fhndamwalai 


dispuiation  of  neoeasity  toxns : — I  mean,  the  word  "  ean$e  ".     Analjiieal 
Sdenoe,  acting  in  its  own  proper  **  geographical "  mode  of  simple  expen- 
mentatlon,  or  snr&ce  obserration,  of  things,  and  in  its  oim  ebAxaeiensfcie 
attitnde  of  purely  positiye  and  indnctiye  thought,  gires  as  the  deaiij 
sufficing  definition  of  the  word,  that  it  is  that  wfaxoh  implies  between  bbj 
two  circumstances  or  things  that  may  be  in  question,  a«ialaiion  of 
**  iuTariable  sequence "  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  towards  the  otlMr. 
And,  surely,  as  to  the  characteristic  working  of  Science, — namely,  vfoa 
objects  external  to  our  Belfism, — such  definition  does  imply  aH  tiisft 
Scientific  observation  ever  needs,  or  can  need,  to  be  present  to  appre- 
hension in  the  matter.    But  surely,  also,  it  is  clear  that  the  natm«  of 
the  idea  involTcd  in  the  word  is  that  which  inevitably  canies  thoa^ 
away  from  the  Scientific  mode :  just  because,  the  instant  we  dwell 
the  word  to  gain  its  meaning,  our  attention  abandons  the  < 
and  things  which  under  Science  were  our  object,  and  rests  iTif«*<<f»«^  upos 
the  relation  between  them,  which  thence  demands  that  our  mode  of 
thought  should  be  a  relational  mode, — ^thai  is  to  say,  the  chaxaeterii- 
tieally  genenJistic  mode,  which,  though  I  am  here  designating  it  ths 
"  Religious  "  mode,  from  the  nature  of  my  subject,  is  on  secular  topisi 

ordinarily  called  the  "  Philosophic  *'. ^Being,  howeyer,  regarded  in  the 

generalistic  mode, — ^that  is,  being  so  regarded  with  self-admission  that  it 
is  80  regarded, — ^immediately,  it  seems  to  me,  arises  the  need  for  the 
duplicity  of  mental  stand-point  that  I  am  asserting,— for  this  reason: 
namely,  that  in  relational  observation  the  mind  requires  still  to  retain  ita 
hold  over  all  the  experimental  and  detailed  results  that  have  been  gained, 
though  it  must  do  so  only  in  the  entirely  subordinate  manner  wfaidi 
belongs  to  its  own  **  astronomical "  mode  of  dealing  with  results,  as  iram 
the  heliocentric  focus  which  can  treat  such  results,  like  worlds  and  stsn 
only  in  masses.  Yery  iaintiy  and  conftisedly,  and  often  very  self-contrs- 
dictorily,  it  seems  to  me,  mmt  the  thought  which  occupies  this  equivocal 
position  be  compelled  to  render  forth  its  image  as  to  the  truth  of  things^ 
when  it  ventures  into  collision  with  the  safely  stationed  thought  of  tiis 
scientific  mind ! — ^while  yet,  for  all  that,  having  a  specialty  of  merit  of  its 

own,  in  its  aim  going,  as  it  does,  beyond  that  of  the  latter  I "  Astio> 

nomical "  thought  can  only  treat  its  massed  objects  as  to  their  motion; 
and,  80  thought  of,  is  it  not  evident  that  their  Mcrums  of  motion  become 
the  only  thing  of  importance  ?    But  this  is  a  carrying  of  oonsidentioo 
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1         indieaiion  refipecting  Science.    Bat  the  instant  Beligioiis  Oene< 

I         ralization  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  Science,  at  once  the 

eqmyocation  in  question  Ms  liable. — ^Do  yon  not  observe,  that 

when  I  jnst  now  called  the  essential  cizenmstanoe  of  hnman 


away  from  their  Bnrfaoe,  and  into  their  interior ; — and  knowledge  of  inte- 
rior can  only  be  gained  through  snbjeotiTe  aelf-refleotion : — ^wfaenoe,  I 
argae,  it  happens  that  anthropomoipfaio  oonoeption  inevitably  rapenrenea ; 
and  with  an  advantage  <^  most  eminent  aort.  For  now,  ae  to  thia  word 
ectuset  comes  there  to  be  felt  the  necessity  of  in  some  mode  retaining  in 
its  definition,  the  acknowledgment  of  that  creatiTe  potentiality  which  by 
enbjeotiye  comparison  is  now  first,  bat  is  inevitably,  suggested.  A  came, 
heUocentricaDy  defined,  nwut  be  regarded  as  a  massed  consideration :  as 
that  which,  in  being  suoh,  means  something  that  cannot  but  be  dispersed 
into  ntter  nothingness  when  analysed,  thongh,  when  massed,  meamng 
something  of  the  most  essential  reality.  For,  according  to  heliocentiio 
thought,  there  are  ever  to  be  taken  into  account  these  two  essential 
circumstances: — on  the  one  hand,  eveiy  separate  antecedent  needs  to 
be  counted  as  the  express  creator  of  its  consequent :  thus  backing  each 
individual  instance  of  causation,  and  surely  ri^itly,  by  the  whole  force  of 
general  creation ; — and  on  the  other,  has  to  be  aIlowed-l»r  the  pheno- 
menal circumstance,  to  our  human  apprehension  necessarily  the  deter- 
minative one  in  the  case,  which  is  this :  namely,  that  such  creative  force, 
requisite  though  it  be'  to  exist,  and  to  be  assumed  as  existing,  resident 
within  each  minutest  atom  (so  to  speak)  of  eventual  transaction,  yet  is 
that  which  acquires  its  minimum  visiHU  of  actual  reoognizableness 
under  nothing  less  than  the  amount  of  conglomeration,  which,  on  tiie 
very  account  of  this  implication  of  recognition  involved  in  it,  enforces 
upon  the  mind  that  contemplates  it,  the  application  to  it  of  the  figure  of 

living  individualization. And  as  to  the  mode  of  such  personification, — 

that  is,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  individualistic  Ego,  thus  figured,  is 
to  be  imaged  as  exercising  the  "  control  over  volition",  which  constitutes 
it  an  Ego, — ^the  interpretation  jGbUs  as  follovra :  namely,  that  the  sum  of  the 
atomic  capabilities,  corresponding  to  the  accumulation  of  habitual  human 
inclinations,  estimated  upon  the  average,  or  as  from  the  focal  centre  which 
the  consciouB  human  Ego  i$,  has,  in  the  mere  ftud  of  being  such  sum, 
the  same  obvious  determinative  potentiality  over  any  freshly-occurring 
atomic  dreumstance,  that  the  human  Ego  has  over  any  newly-springing 
faunan  inclination. 
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condition  an  ^^equatonal  obliquity",  I  was  only  describing,  as 
from  the  astronomical  point  of  view,  that  which  from  the  geo- 
graphical, I  should  have  needed  to  call,  as  we  do,  noiorionfily, 
in  fEimiliar  practice  call  it,  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  f 

6.  But  the  relational  yiew  of  things  proper  to  Beligiaii 
has  for  its  fundamental  indication,  not  only  this  of  its  thus 
affording  two  modes  of  viewing  open  to  the  choice  of  the  mind, 
bnt  also  that  of  its  requiring  the  mind,  in  the  course  of  its 
development,  to  acquire  distinct  conscioumessy  both  as  to  the 
need  of  choice  and  its  own  power  of  choice.  That  is  to  saj. 
Religion  cannot  truly  fulfil  its  character,  without  Self-conscions- 
ness  in  the  mind  as  to  what  it  is  about.  And  this  intemalness 
of  object  is  hence,  I  infer,  the  cause  that  Religion  by  necessity 
stands  for  ever  upon  higher  ground  of  abstractness  than  out- 
wardly dealing  Science;  though  still  a  balancing  equality  is 
nevertheless  preserved  between  the  two,  by  the  fact  that  Reli- 
gion, by  corresponding  necessity,  always  does  the  work  it  aspires 
to  less  perfectly  than  Science  can  and  does  accomplish  its  own 
lower  aim. — ^Nor  is  this  inferiority  without  its  immediate  expla- 
nation, when  we  remember  how  the  very  fact  of  Religian*s 
work  being  inward  work,  causes  that  the  mind,  in  doing  it 
entirely  by  Reflection,  does  it  under  the  disadvantage  of  seeing 
every  thing,  phenomenally,  upside  down;  and  that,  till  it  has 
reached  the  point  of  development  when  consdousness  of  the 
circumstance  arrives  to  it,  it  is  altogether  without  idea  <rf 
the  necessity  of  making  allowance  for  it.  For  the  mind,  as  to 
its  own  intention,  has  just  as  much  an  external  object  under 
Religion  as  under  Science;  it  aims  still  to  preserve  a  geo- 
centric rule  of  thought,  just  as  much  in  considering  the  fidds 
of  astronomical  Infinitude,  as  it  legitimately  did  in  considering 
matters  really  accessible  to  measurement.  And  hence,  before 
the  distinction  as  to  the  opposite  rules  is  realized  by  it, — and 
remember  that  in  every  instance  of  beginning  conception  the 
puzzle  occurs  afresh, — the  mind  lies  under  the  influence  of 
conflicting  considerations,  which,  while  at  first  they  necessarily 
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tend  of  preference  to  settle  into  an  image  of  entirely  deceptive 
position,  will  and  mast,  even  to  the  last,  canse  to  even  the 
steadiest  possible  gaze  of  wonld-be  positive  and  inductive  con- 
templation, an  oocorrence  of  impression  which  is  that  of  a 
flitting  falsity. 

7.  Thos  far  as  regards  the  mind's  external  pose.  Let  us 
now,  however,  torn  to  connect  this  abstract  division  of  the  two 
sets  of  its  fanctions,— -scientific  individoalism,  and  religions 
relationalism, — ^with  the  subjective  side  of  the  same  fact.  That 
IS,  let  ns  see  how  the  original  creation  of  over-lapping  individual 
lives  resulted  in  regard  to  the  requirement  stated  in  paragraph  1. 

8.  And  first,  as  to  the  mind's  extension  in  knowledge  of 
Space  and  Time: — surely,  such  extension  is  manifestly  to  be 
Been  as  provided  for,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  wave-like  dis- 
tribution in  itself  I — ^the  distribution,  remember,  which  causes 
that  the  general  Struggle  of  Life  of  necessity  divides  itself  into 
the  two  kinds  of  struggle,  which  have  to  be  carried  on  severally 
by  men  as  Parents  and  Children,  and  by  men  as  Brothers ; — 
since  what  can  be  more  evident  to  instant  perception,  than  that 
the  former,  the  Parental  kind  of  conflict,  is  that  which  has,  and 
must  have,  a  special  concern  with  Time,  while  the  Eratemal 
conflict  applies  in  peculiarity  to  Space?  And  if  so,  what  else 
can  the  natural  action  of  the  several  conflicts  tend  to,  than  thus 
to  bring  about  the  several  kinds  of  knowledge  required? 

9.  But,  all  plain  as  this  is  upon  the  spot  in  theory,  the 
import  of  the  merely  metaphysical  consideration  is  too  much 
really  involved  with  the  actual  consideration  of  the  case,  bound 
up  with  the  metaphysical,  to  be  at  all  sufficingly  judged  of 
alone.  Let  us  therefore  carry  the  former  with  us  while  we 
view,  secondly,  the  mode  of  the  mind's  growth:  by  means, 
namely,  of  the  assimilation  of  external  influences.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed,  how  greatly  the  distinction  here  insisted  upon,  as 
to  the  essentially  varying  two  classes  of  these  influences, — by' 
no  means,  it  appears  to  me,  hitherto  taken  the  positive  theoretic 
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acoonnt  of,  in  onr  general  mental  philosophy,  that  H  needs  to 
be, — eomplicates  the  estimation  of  their  operation.  Let  me, 
howeyer,  in  the  first  place,  prepare  for  the  oonsidfiraliony  by 
sketching  the  general  plan  as  to  their  assimilation^  without 

regard  to  the  distinction. The  main  point  is  this:  namefy, 

that  a  quite  new  set  of  influences  began  to  be  at  work  upon  the 
mind,  whan,  in  conrse  of  its  development,  it  first  came  to  be 
acted  upon  by  external  beings,  in  their  entire  nature  as  soeh; 
after  having  been  previously  acted  npon  only  by  partaenlar 
impressions  affeotii^  special  senses.    For  these  two  peculiarities 
accompany  the  change:  on  the  one  hand,  hdngSf  as  such,  affiaet 
ns  only  in  a  general  manner ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  appreciate 
them  only  by  means  of  what  we  consider  an  inner  sensation. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  all  this  new  set  of  rehitional  imporas- 
sions  are  classed  under  the  broad  name  of  Feeling  (that  is,  of 
mental  Feeling);  while  the  other  set  of  impressions,  received 
directiy  through  the  special  senses,  are  classed  as  Intellect,  the 
mode  of  mind  proper  to  us  when  we  are  considered  simply  as 
individuals.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  because  Feeling  is  this 
inner  impression  of  things,  it  forms  that,  except  for  coignnetion 
with  which.  Intellect  could  never  have  gained  the  quality  whieh 
alone  conveys  its  true  character  of  elevation  to  it:  namely,  the 
quality  of  Consciousness.    The  detail  impressions  that  waie 
received  by  the  inferior  creatures  that  had  none  at  all  of  the 
concentrated  recognition  which  gives  intimation  of  the  "  I ", 
possessed  only  an  utterly  iin-conscions  Intellect;  and  so  also, 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  is  the  highest  kind  of  scientific 
intelligence  only  that  whose  eogmzanoe  of  external  things  has 
been  duly  raised,  and  sharpened,  to  the  degree  of  being  an 
individualistic  cognizance,  through  possession  of  the  perfectly 
generalized  impression  as  to  individual  Self-consciousness,  which 
is  the  proper  firuit  of  Feeling  in  its  most  abstract  state  of  Reli- 
gious Feeling.    And  thus  it  appears  as  if,  all  along  through  the 
course  of  human  development,  the  matter  of  progress,  or  of  an 
increased  assimilation  of  external  influences,  might  be  oon- 
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sidered  as  safllcmgly  indicated  without  any  thing  beyond  this 
being  attended  to:  that  is,  simply  by  the  one  event  Of  the 
l^ining  of  a  deepening  sense  of  Individaalism. 

10.  But  the  fact  is,  immediately  that  we  seek  to  bring 
this  general  role  nnder  its  requisite  modification,  this  one-sided 
aspect  giyes  place  to  the  dualism  that,  as  I  hate  just  asserted, 
belongs  universally  to  whatever  is  contemplated  in  the  mode  of 
general  contemplation.  That  is  to  say, — ^while  we  are  regarding 
the  law  of  external  influences  thus  to  be,  that  in  proportion  as 
they  impress  themselves  constantly  deeper  within  the  mental 
constitution,  so  do  they  produce,  or  rather  deposit,  a  growing 
Belf-consciousness  within  the  individual:  we  need  £Eurther  to 
remember,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  those  influences  acting 
in  the  two-fold  manner  just  described,  must  iteelf  be  painted 
upon  the  result.  That  is,  there  must  come  to  be,  as  soon  as  the 
work  is.  at  all  consolidated,  not  an  uniform  Self-consdousness, 
but  one  that  has  also  its  own  itmer  and  outer  sides:  causing, 
th^efore,  that  the  sense  of  Individualism,  which  can  only  be  a 
purely  intellectual  or  olrjective  sense,  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  still  deeper,  and  therefore  still  more  central  sense,  which  is 
the  subjective  one  of  Emotive  Belationalism.  And  so  important, 
indeed,  is  this  division,  being  of  this  sort, — ^that  is,  a  division 
where  matter  of  composite  nature  is  so  parted,  as  that  though  the 
varied  ingredients  which  are  possessed  by  the  two  sides  are  in 
common,  yet  they  are  possessed  in  relatively  opposite  propor- 
tions,— thai  it  is  thence,  as  I  imagine,  that  is  given  occasion 
for  the  mutual  interplay  of  the  two  sets  of  functions  associated 
with  the  two  sides,  that  constitutes  the  entire  action  of  the 
mind:  their  alternate  exercise  constantly  Tnaintaining  an  alter- 
nate appetite  for  the  relatively  opposite  modes  of  culture  (see 
p.  87).  And  for  the  aflbrding  of  this  composite  nature,  we 
have  now  to  take  into  account,  exists,  in  addition  to  the  prime 
difference  lying  in  the  influence  of  external  beings,  from  that  of 
external  parts  Qf  beings,  the  farther  difference  that  lies  between 
the  influence  of  different  dasses  of  beings.     Essentially  an 
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opposite  sort  of  limitation,  I  mge,  is  afforded  to  onr  Self- 
knowledge,  when  it  is  conveyed  by  the  relations  with  fellow- 
beings  that  are  of  the  Parental-Filial  class,  from  that  which  is 
conveyed  by  onr  relations  with  onr  Brothers  of  the  hnmao 
race.  Being  so,  however,  what  I  fiEurther  nrge  is,  that  the  whc^ 
of  this  new  sort  of  difference  goes  nevertheless  entirely  to 
heighten  the  one  already  seen  in  process:  since,  jnst  as  the 
Parental  conflict  has  been  said  to  consort  with  the  idea  of 
Time,  and  the  Fraternal  with  Space,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  Parental  conflict  the  peculiarity  of  dealing  with  its  objeetB 
as  beings  in  the  mass,  while  the  Fraternal  takes  them  rather 
in  detail;  which  altogether  promotes  the  nltimate  separation  in 
respect  of  Belationalism  and  Individualism.  And  hence,  ac- 
cordingly, seem  to  be  intelligibly  necessitated  the  antagonistic 
characteristics  residing  in  the  two  sets  of  resulting  fjanetians, 

as  to  which  let  the  following  hints  suffice: 

11.  Firstiy,  Intellect,  or  that  which  is  fed  mainly  by 
details,  is  essentially  tiedve  action  of  the  mind:  that  is,  it  does 
not  wait  till  external  influences  come  to  it,  but  it  sedcs  them 
out,  and  when  it  has  found  them,  controls  them ;  and  is,  aoeord- 
ingly,  combative,  courageous,  self-reliant.  Having  a  definite 
object,  it  is  led  to  pursue  it  soberly  and  steadily.  Aiming 
always  to  abstract  itself  from  connexion  with  its  object,  it  can  * 
only  come  to  be,  so  to  speak,  corporeally  repulsive.  But  Feel- 
ing, vaguely  maintained  by  only  general  impressions,  is  thence 
itself  altogether  vague,  and  mentally  feeble.  Its  mental  action, 
if  action,  is  only  pasnve  action,  or  pasacn.  It  receives  the 
influences  which  alone  can  influence  it, — that  is,  of  beings, — 
and  does  not  seek  them  out.  It  is  controlled  by  them.  It 
clings  to  the  beings  affording  them,  and  recognizes  corporeal 
attraction  in  them;  is  submissive  to  them;  is  content  with 
enjoying  them,  and  desires  no  change  in  them;  resists,  as  the 
only  thing  that  it  does  resist,  the  idea  of  being  ever  compelled 
to  part  with  them;  and  yet  accommodates  itself,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  change  that  Nature  puts  upon  it,  in  regard  to  the 
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Buccegsive  objeets  that  gain  sway  over  it.  In  its  lowest  mood, 
the  beings  who  are  domestically  related  are  those  that  alone 
take  possession  of  it;  but  in  its  highest  mood,  it  is  capable  of 
imbibing  the  influence  of  the  whole  of  General  Nature,  so  long 
as  the  latter  has  the  needed  condition  of  being  embodied  in  a 

snfBiciently  concrete  personification. But,  secondly,  is  this 

of  apparmit  self-contradiction  in  the  characters  of  each,  that 
while  Feeling,  notwithstanding  its  forming  the  link  of  connexion 
to  the  individual  with  fellow-beings,  is,  however,  owing  to  its 
feebleness,  so  limited  in  its  regard  to  them,  that  it  concerns 
itself  appreciably  only  with  those  that  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  Self, — and  with  the  Personification  of  the  whole,  only  in 
the  same  manner, — and  is  therefore  eminently  Selfish :  Intellect^ 
notwithstanding  its  pure  individualism,  spreads  its  abstract  re- 
gard abroad  amongst  the  whole  number  of  fellow-beings  that 
at  all  M  under  that  r^ard.  And  here,  in  &ct,  observe,  seems 
justified  the  pertinency  of  the  mode  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  think  of  the  two  prime  ideas  of  Space  and  Time 
involved:  Space,  namely,  as  in  chief  concern  with  Intelleot; 
Time,  with  Feeling.  For  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  occu- 
pied Space  lying  around  Self,  and  the  unbounded  continuance 
of  the  desired  existence  of  Self,  which  are  the  conditions  present 
to  the  mind  under  Feeling,  cannot  but  make  Time  appear  to  us, 
as  it  notoriously  does  appear,  a  thread  or  line  of  produced 
attenuated  Space.  And  so  also,  the  comparative  shallowness 
of  the  Time  taken  account  of  by  Intellect,  in  its  habitual  opera- 
tion, can  only  cause  that  Space  should  appear  to  us,  as  it  does, 
the  plane  of  scarcely  other  than  presently -occupied  Time. 
And,  surely,  thus  again  shows  itself  the  need  of  the  oscillation 
that  makes  thought  a  thing  of  vitality  to  us!  To  suppose  that 
the  mind  could  act  without  oscillation,  would  be  to  suppose 
that  it  could  hold  the  conception  of  the  line  of  Time  in  actual 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  plane  of  Space :  that  is,  hold  each 
of  them  magnified  to  such  a  degree  as  that  it  should  coincide 
with  the  other : — ^manifestly  a  feat  that  can  only  utterly  transcend 
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hmnan  ability! ^Bnt,  thirdly,  comes  this  eloser  iiigfeinf»|iffn^ 

that  in  what  Intellect  does  haye  to  do  with  Time,  it  is  enforced 
to  affidct  diiiefly  Time  that  is  Past:  the  sort  of  Time  into  which 
it  needs  to  plmige  downwards,  jnst  so  far  as,  though  no  &rther 
than,  is  necessary  to  procure  for  it  a  sufficiently  solid  baas  of 
Experience; — ^while  that  which  Feeling  does  and  mnst  ehane- 
teristically  aflEect,  is  the  Fntnie.  When  Feeling  does  go  back 
to  the  Past,  it  does  it  with  an  evident  unfitness;  since  it  can  do 
it  only  with  the  rash  indefinitoiess  that  is  natural  to  it.  And 
accordingly  has  it  proved  the  case,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
Absolute  Beginning  of  things  has  at  all  seemed  to  suffice  for  its 
comprehension,  as  the  sphere  for  the  Being  that  it  knows  as 
'<  my  God".  Bat  then,  again,  only  is  this  eitreme  retractation 
the  occasion  to  it  of  bounding  forward  into  still  more  daring 
flights  upward,  dilating  in  the  existence  To  Game: — these  bdng 
only  checked  finally  by  the  due  cautiousness,  as  to  basis,  vduish 
it  gains  as  it  ripens  under  its  inter-play  with  Intellect.  And  so 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  perfection  of  Intellect  only  exhi- 
bited, when  to  inductive  Science  is  realiaed  the  capability  of  a 

certain  measure  of  Pre-vision. Lastly,  the  azraQgement  of 

conceptions  that  comes  to  be  proper  to  Abstract  Feeling  (that 
is,  Beligk>n,)is  such  as  fonns  itself  in  a  mode  analogous  to  the 
entire  manner  of  acquisition  otherwise  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  special  conception  of  Self:  namely,  in  the  mode  of  eon- 
thmous  development  of  a  principle  counted  as  a  solitary  prin- 
ciple: this  being  the  mode  known  to  us  as  that  of  Histoiy; — 
while  the  arrangement  proper  to  Intellect  is  the  mode  that  is 
contrariwise  a^pted  to  contemporaneous  observatian  of  a 
multitude  of  devek>pmfints:  namely,  the  mode  known  by  ns 
as  Science. 

12,  And  yet,  while  we  take  this  for  what  appears  to  be  the 
state  of  the  two  mental  spheres  when  their  difference  is  haSkj 
made  out,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  still  natural — ^nay, 
inevitable,  and  moreover  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
case, — ^that,  so  long  as  their  lightfiil  separation  is  as  yet  iioi 
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made  out,  the  characteristics  are  all  mixed  up  together;  and  in 
an  early  stage  of  development,  appear  even  precisely  in  their 
wrong  place.  For,  as  we  know,  and  as,  I  say,  cirenmstance 
compelled  it,  Beligion  began  by  clinging  to  the  idea  of  Time 
Fast;  by  no  means  in  order  to  seek,  as  Science  now  instracts 
it  to  do,  a  solid  basis  in  the  world  of  accomfdished  Fact,  whose 
secure  station  shonld  support  it  for  those  its  upward  flights  into 
the  r^ons  of  as-yet-Unreality;  but  only  through  a  coward 
flhrinlring  from  such  flight.  And  so  did  Science  aJso,  upon  its 
part,  begin,  not  by  making  the  prudent  generalizations  which 
are  the  true  guidance  for  scientific  observation,  but  by  revelling 
altogether  in  supposed  Pre-vision.  That  is  to  say.  Science, 
instead  of  being  securely  based,  was  fanciful  and  theoretical; 
Beligion,  instead  of  being  submissive,  was  self-asserting  and 
self-sufficient. 

18.  Let  us  then  now,  keeping  the  actually-attained  distinc- 
lion  as  to  these  modes  of  mind  in  view,  recur  to  the  principle 
respecting  the  action  of  external  iufluences  stated  in  paragraph  9, 
in  order  to  trace  how  thM  distinction  can  have  proceeded  from 
that  'action.  Let  us,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  iptfy^  to 
our  subject  of  Religious  Development, — treating  that  Develop- 
ment, namely,  as  if  it  were  through  its  whole  course  pertinent 
solely  to  one  single  mind, — ^travel  back  along  the  line  of  Time, 
im  once  more  we  seem  to  take  up  the  matter  at  its  beginning 
point: — the  point  when  man,  conditioned  as  we  have  noted, 
was  in  fact  not  yet  a  man,  but  only  the  brute  about  to  become 
ii^  man; — ^when,  as  yet,  though  it  was  abready  in  him  that  he 
had  to  arrange  mental  powers  into  these  distinct  compart- 
ments, of  outwardly-adapted  scientific  quest  of  knowledge,  and 
inwardly-adapted  religious  quest  of  knowledge,  he  was  only 
just  beginning  to  acquire  the  materials  that  were  hereafter 
to  be  the  means  of  creating  those  mental  powers; — ^when,  as 
yet,  though  it  was  his  destiny  that  he  should,  hereafter  gain  the 
twi-parted  sense  of  Space  and  Time,  he  had  nothing  but 
the  dimmest  acquaintance  with  merely  the  excessively-limited 
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environment  of  either  kind  which  was  closest  bordering  upon 

Self.     ( But  here,  as  to  this  last  phraseology,  which  I 

wonld  ask  the  reader  to  observe,  let  me  be  permitted  this 
remark: — ^How  easily  would  it  have  slipped  from  the  toDgae, 
or  nm  o£f  from  the  pen,  to  have  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
mere  bmte  is  such  as  limits  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  mere 
Self  in  point  of  Space,  and  of  mere  Present  existence  in 
point  of  Time  I  I  confess  that  in  fact  such  was  the  phrase  that, 
in  utter  defiance  of  my  principle,  did,  under  the  impulse  oC 
the  moment,  at  first  flow  from  my  pen; — and,  reader,  if  yon 
wonder  why  I  relate  the  fact,  it  is  for  this :  just  that  I  may 
instance  it  to  yon  as  an  illustration  of  that  **  flitting  falsity** 
that  I  spoke  of  a  sentence  or  two  ago,  as  tending  ever  to  be  a 
source  of  delusion  till  we  have  learned  to  make  a  fixed  allow- 
ance for  it.    For  the  principle  that  my  scheme  is  expressly 

directed  to  assert,  is  this : )    Although  subjective  thoog^it, 

it  is  indeed  true,  must,  in  the  nature  of  it,  start  from  Self  and 
the  Present  as  its  rightful  basis,  yet  the  knowledge  of  Self 
and  the  Present  can,  in  actual  fact,  alone  develope  itself  as  the 
result  of  previous  acquaintance  with  environment  of  either 
kind :  that  of  Self,  through  acquaintance  with  eictemal  occupants 
of  Space ;  that  of  Present  Time,  through  acquaintance  with  the 
Past  and  the  Future  of  Time.  And  hence,  looking  at  the  pre- 
human soul  now  before  us,  the  entire  problem  of  its  rdigious 
development,  including  all  that  belongs  both  to  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  of  realization,  may  be  summed  up  thus: — ^It  is 
required  that,  by  means  of  nothing  more  than  instinctive 
strivings  to  adapt  itself  to  its  environment,  it  shall  succeed  in 
gaining  for  itself  a  dear  and  adequate  consciousness  as  to  its 

own  Present  Individuality. ^Nor  let  it  be  imagined  thai,  in 

saying  this,  I  suppose  that  the  average  human  mind  even 
of  to-day  has  actually  attained  this  consciousness.  I  suppose, 
on  the  coolvary,  that  in  fact  we  have  but  just  come  to  the 
point  where  we  may  perceive  what  we  have  need  to  acquire. 
For  while  the  whole  history  of  the  mind  has,  of  necessity. 
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consisted  in  its  leaniing  of  its  ami  trae  limitations,  the  whole 
matter  of,  at  all  events,  the  species  of  limitation  which  has 
regard  to  its  relation  to  Time,  remains  still  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which  the  emotive  principle  within  as  utterly  resists. 

14.  The  limitation  which  accraes  through  acquaintance 
with  Space,  I  conceive  indeed  to  be  all  alpng  in  advance  of  that 
which  arrives  through  acquaintance  with  Time.  This  allowed, 
it  is  evident  that  it  may  have  well  happened  that  the  brute  mind 
may  have  been  concerned  with  the  former,  without  entering  upon 
the  latter;  and  this  I  suppose  to  have  been  actually  the  case. 
The  question  then  is,  how  near  an  approach  can  this  condition 
have  permitted  it  towards  the  recognition  of  its  own  Indivi- 
duality? Spatial  limitation,  even  alone,  does  certainly  suffice 
to  give  knowledge  of  external  beings,  as  such:  which  is  the 
preparatory  step  towards  knowing  Self  as  a  being; — ^but  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  thought  that  the  brute  nature  fully  realizes  any 
thing  beyond  the  preparatory  step.  The  more  intelligent 
animals  no  doubt  go  so  flEur  as  to  know  external  beings  in  the 
vague  entirety  which  gives  them  the  character;  but  with  regard 
to  Self,  even  a  dog  is  occasionally  observed  to  mistake  a  part 
of  himself— his  wagging  tail,  for  instance, — ^for  a  being  that  is 
not  himself.  Perhaps  the  only  effectual  evidence  of  the  sense 
of  Individualism*s  having  acquired  a  definite  beginning, — the 
mere  outline,  henceforth  to  be  filled  up, — ^is  that  of  a  verbal 
expression  being  needed  to  represent  it: — and  not  merely  the 
appellation  which  is  a  proper  name,  but  the  abstract  designa- 
tion of  the  '<  I ".  Bo  far  forward  in  properly  hvman  life  must 
the  being  have  advanced  1  The  brute,  indeed,  has  probably  a 
dawning  apprehension  as  to  his  own  selfism,  when  he  distin- 
guishes that  hifQself  is  intended  under  the  proper  name  that 
his  master  gives  him ;  but  how  long  a  period  must  elapse  even 
after  he  has  become  a  man,  before  he  bethinks  himself  to  seek 
a  self-designation  in  the  personal  pronoun  f 

15.  Let  us  pass  on,  then,  to  take  up  the  being  at  this  point. 
But  does  not  the  fact  of  arriving  at  this  point  imply  that  now 
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Time-oonditionB  have  been  mingled  into  the  account?  What 
entirety — saoh  as  is  needed  to  round  off  the  sense  of  the  |»o- 
nonn, — can  belong  to  the  conception  of  an  indmdnal,  eseepi 
as  it  comprises  attention  to  the  circunstances  of  birth  and 
death?-— And  this  is  what  brings  ns  to  the  recognition  of  tiie 
real  agency  of  the  here  opening  sense  of  Bektionalism.  BiiUi 
and  death  are  taken  cognizance  of,  primarily,  in  wtaeqaeaate 
solely  of  the  affeotiTC  relations  of  the  sort  which  cooneot  indi- 

iddnals  with  parents  or  children. ^And  yet,  for  thia  fonna 

the  nataral  paradox  in  the  case: — affections  of  this  sort, 
connected  thus  with  Time-conditions,  most  haTe  oome  into 
operation  priar  to  the  firatemal  a&ctions,  connected  with  Spaoi>> 

conditions. ^Bnt  the  following  is  the  solution  to  the  paradox 

wrought  oat  in  the  foregoing  analysis: — Until  Conseioiisneas 
arriyes,  whatever  in  the  process  has  been  accomplished,  coimte 
in  fiEust  for  nothing;  so  that  the  whole  inflnence  reCeiyed  out  of 
the  Parental  conflict,  as  long  as  it  remained  the  only  one,  mnsl 
in  onr  estimation  of  mental  growth,  be  passed  oyer  as  only 
preparatory  to  a  mental  beginning.  This,  I  haye  argaed,  coold 
only  occnr  when  the  dawning  cqipredaUon  of  the  Fraternal  Con- 
flict, in  its  conflicting  with  the  Parental,  commnnicated  likcfwise 
appreciation  to  the  latter: — ^for,  in  &ct,  as  an  tm-appreeiated 
conflict, — as  one  therefore  that  was  not  of  an  affectiye  character, 
but  altogether  lower,  and  more  ntterly  animal, — ^the  Fraternal 
most,  as  is  implied  by  the  yery  &ct  of  its  dependance  apon 
Space-conditions,  have  had  the  absolate  priority  of  the  two. 
And  thence  indeed  follows,  that  it  is  only  the  habitaally  relaiive 
position  of  our  thought  which  causes  us  to  fix,  as  we  do,  the 
starting-point  of  mind  in  the  Time-recognition.  But  this,  at 
all  eyents,  stands  as  a  fact  to  be  counted  absolute:  as  soon  as 
both  sorts  of  recognition  had  been  realized,  and  not  before, 
there  was  gained  the  true  appreciation  of  Self,  first  in  any  thing 
like  the  generalized  sense  of  its  forming  an  individual  being. 
The  mode  of  the  obtaining  this  is,  however,  the  thing  that  we 
must  now  more  particularly  betake  ourselves  to  consider. 
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16.  The  knot  of  difficulty,  both  as  to  oar  present  tmdar- 
standing  of  theoecuiience,  and  as  to  the  oconirenoe  having  taken 
place,  lies,  we  must  well  observe,  altogether  with  the  import 
that  this  term  of ''  generalization  "  carries.  The  '<  generalized 
sense "  just  spoken  of,  was  an  inteOactoal  s^e,  as  requisite 
to  sapersede  a  merely  impresdonal  sense.  For  suppose,  as  in 
the  beginning  state  of  things  mast  be  supposed,  only  thos 
much,  that  the  individual  shall  have  come  to  distingnish  that 
amongst  the  beings  aronnd  him,  there  are  those  who  are 
distinotively  Fathers,  Brothers,  Children,  to  him: — this  is 
altogether  a  different  thing  from  his  perceiving  that  he  is  a 
Father,  Brother,  or  ChiTd,  to  them.  And  between  the  two 
capabilities  lies,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  prodncing  the 
one  into  the  other,  the  need  of  creating  a -generalization.  As 
long  as  only  the  first  capability  was  posseted,  there  were,  so 
ftr  as  Intellect  was  concerned,  only  detail  recognitions.  The 
brate  knew  its  parent  simply  as  that  which  fed  him,  its  child 
as  that  which  nestled  to  him^  its  brother  as  that  which  fought 
with  him.  How  then  should  it  ever  learn  to  do  otherwise?— 
We  have,  indeed,  determined  that  the  agency  lies  with  the 
emotive  nature;  since  even  the  brute  was  capable  of  the  affec* 
tive  attachment  to  external  beings,  which  thence  gave  him 
the  begmning  of  the  general  sense  of  them  as  beings.  But 
still,  not  until  this  general  sense  had  attained  to  an  actually 
concrete  realization  on  its  own  account,  could  it  really  serve 
to  raise  the  impresdonal  recognition  into  that  which  forms 
proper  knowledge.  That  is,  no  true  knowledge  of  even  the 
external  being  as  a  Father,  Brother,  Child,  could  be  possessed, . 
until  previously  had  been  constructed  by  the  mind  an  abstract 
idea  of  Fatherhood,  Brotherhood,  Childhood.  Hence, — and 
hence,  I  would  say,  solely , — has  there  been  the  need  to  the 
world,  which  so  notoriously  there  has  proved  to  have  been,  of 
the  concrete  personification  which  makes  up  the  mythology 
of  universal  theology, — the  embodied  Belationalism  of  man- 
kind.  But  the  point  yet  destitute  of  explanation  in  the  matter. 
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and  eminently  requiring  ii,  is,  the  motiYe  which  should  haTe 
niged  the  nninteUeetiial  mind  to  set  about  effecting  such  ab- 
stract images. 

17.  The  mind  only  as  yet  occupied  by  detail  oognizanee, 
and  immediateljL  personal  affections,  must  be  thought  of  as  in 
a  state  of  utterly  passive  quietude  towards  all  that  we  now 
estimate  as  Spiritual  matter  of  cognizance.  An  impulse,  there- 
fore, and  of  specially  energetic  sort,  needs  to  haye  been  thai 
which  should  disturb  it  out  of  this  quietude, — that  which  should 
henceforth  impart  to  its  vts  inertia  the  character  of  motion,  to 
supersede  this  of  rest.  But  such  impulse  was  obviously  in 
force.  What  the  quietude  of  the  mind  consisted  in  was,  that 
it  knew  of  nothing  which  should  have  to  prevent  it  from  enjoy- 
ing such  condition  for  ever.  The  disturbance,  therefore,  needed 
to  break  up  this  quietude,  and,  as  it  were,  provided  by  the 
universal  law  of  nature  in  order  that  it  ahaidd  break  into  it, 
was  the  feeling  that  was  brought  into  operation,  as  soon  as 
ever  man  was  first  aware  that  it  toas  the  law  of  nature  thai 
he  must  undergo  Death. 

18.  It  was  the  Fear  of  Death,  I  say,  that  first  aroused, 
as  there  needed  for  man's  development  to  be  aroused,  a  Spiritual 
nature  within  him.  For  it  was  this  that  solely  put  him  upon 
seeking  out,  and  thence  of  hereafter  obtaining,  the  means  of 
counteracting  it. — **  The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity," 
as  we  know,  *^  not  willingly". — ^If  it  could  by  any  means  have 
done  without  dying,  it  would  have  caught  at  the  means;  but 
Nature's  compulsion  was  upon  it,  and  it  was  forced  to  the  raising 
of  resources.  What  however  was  the  obvious  resource,  suggested 
by  Nature  herself,  but  this :  to  seek  out  the  Spiritual  Being,  who 
should  in  just  the  same  way  protect  men  against  the  spiritual,  or, 
rather,  the  non-corporeal  and  anti-corporeal  agency  of  Death, 
that  an  able-bodied  human  father  would  defend  a  helpless  infant 
from  a  murderous  human  antagonist?  This,  accordingly,  it 
appears,  is  what  man  did  do.  He  conceived  a  Deity  who 
exactly  fulfilled  such  requisition.    He  conceived  the  Abstract 
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Father,  in  whom  alone,  it  seems  evident,  could  he  filled  up  the 
idea  which  was  the  demand  of  the  case :  namely,  the  idea  of  a 
Deity  able  to  compete  with  the  idea  of  Death. 

19.  Bnt  in  this  **  embodied  Belationalism",  as  I  have  called 
it,  lay  the  opening  hmnan  faculty,  which  is  the  Religious  faculty^ 
of  forming  conception  that-shonld  have  regard  to  the  Whole  of 
things,  as  a  Whole: — the  crowning  department  of  Feelingi 
which,  when  it  is  distinctively  ripened,  forms  just  the  same 
central  fulcrum  to  the  body  of  Feeling,  that  the  massed  Self^ 
consciousness  forms  to  separate  acts  of  conscious  Intellect.  I 
am  here  aiming  to  show  that  the  abstract  sense  of  human 
Relationships  was  the  thing  needed  to  change  the  passive  recep'* 
tion  of  the  effect  derived  from  them,  into  an  active  employment 
of  such  effect  (paragraph  16):  but  although,  as  I  maintaiui 
Eeligious  imagery  does  bring  about  this  effect, — that  is,  does 
produce  a  Moral  capability  within  man, — ^it  has  an  immediate 
effect  in  itself,  that,  on  the  two-fold  account  of  its  indispensable 
ministry  towards  human  progress,  and  its  inevitable  rise  out  of 
the  natural  circumstance  of  things,  is  most  eminently  necessary, 
for  the  integrity  of  human  reasoning,  to  be  acknowledged  as  an 
assured  permanent  effect.  As  to  the  latter,  I  urga  that  the  fact 
of  the  ** equatorial  obliquity'',  which  from  the  first  caused  our 
waves  of  being  to  over>wrap  one  another,  has  in  itself  made  it 
impossible  that  our  abstract  idea  of  Universal  Being  should  ever 
be  other  than  that  just  described : — ^namely,  that  .of  a  Father. 
And  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  idea  to  moral  progress,  and  the 
very  existence  of  a  moral  nature,  let  the  following  considerations 
be  taken  in  witness  to  it. 

20.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  reason  why  the  generaliza- 
tion upon  the  one  sole  relation  of  Fatherhood  should  suffice  to 
represent  relationalism  in  general : — this,  I  conceive,  is  met  by 
the  classification,  through  which  I  have  allotted  the  whole  body 
of  influence  attached  to  the  Fraternal  relations,  to  the  domain  of 
Intellect  and  of  Individualism. But  there  is  an  obscurity  of 

KK 
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another  kind  mneh  less  easily  disposed  of,  and  which  in  fiusC 
eonstitntes  the  real  **  knot  of  difficulty  "  in  the  case,    it  is  May 
to  see  how  the  Abstract  Beflecti0n  of  concrete  ezp^ence,  when 
once  the  grand  step  of  its  origination  was  accomplished,  mnsl 
have  gone  on  continnally  refining  and  ameliorating  itself;  first,  m 
proportion  as  the  concrete  experience  itself,  respecting  hnmaa 
instances  of  Fatherhood,  was  more  and  more  jnstly  estimated; 
and  secondly,  in  proportion  as  a  more  and  more  adequate  number 
of  snch  instances  was  added  into  the  theoretical  account  taken  of 
them.    This  was  the  mere  extending  of  the  idea  of  lyeiky  in 
respect  of  Space ; — but  as  the  very  fact  of  God's  being  accoonted 
a  Father  implies,  whatever  of  adequacy  be  thus  far  gained,  is  still 
only  of  a  subordinate  sort  to  what  is  of  specialty  required.    Even 
though  the  entire  amount  oi  contemporary  beings  (as  Fatliers,) 
should  be  taken  into  estimation,  so  as  duly  to  fill  up  the  requi- 
sition as  to  Space,  such  comprehensiveness  would  still  leave 
remaining  the  essential  m-adequacy  respecting  Time,  which  is 
specially  the  matter  requiring  obviation ;  and  which  can  onty  bo 
met,  by  farther  including  under  the  one  Image,  the  entire  amount 
of  the  fatherly  beings  who  fill  up  the  idea  of  Time.    As  to  tfao 
accomplishing  of  this,  however,  there  is  a  natural  obstruotiflii 
necessitated  in  the  very  fact  of  Original  Circumstance  which  set 
the  idealization  on  foot. — ^I  said  (paragraph  2,)  that  the  prime 
matter  of  natural  inequality  in  the  lot  of  individuals,  was,  that 
the  Father,  as  such,  was  endowed  with  a  thorough  cireumstaa- 
tial  preference  over  the  Child.    But  in  this,  I  urge,  is  fisurther 
involved  a  correspondingly  prime  matter  of  inequaliiy, — ^that 
is,  of  inherent  falsity, — necessitated  to  every  relation,  of  tha 
properly  relational  kind,  entertained  by  our  Thought.     Pore 
Science,  indeed, — ^in  limiting  itself  to  individualistic  considera- 
tions, — ^mainly  escapes  this  effect; — ^but  all  thought  that  rests 
expressly  upon  Relations  as  its  object,  cannot  but  be  afiOacted, 
and  therefore*  misled,  by  it  in  the  first  instance.     Accordingiyy 
the  Belational  imagery  of  Keligion,  in  its  original  institution^ 
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did  essential  wrong  to  the  character  needing  to  be  gained  by 
it  out  of  the  inflnenee  of  the  idea  of  Time.  It  inserted  into 
its  conception  of  Abstract  Fatherhood,  the  supposition  that  the 
portion  of  Time  which  is  Time  Past,  is  of  more  valid  import* 
ance  than  Time  Future: — so  that,  to  correct  this  false  assump- 
tion^ was  called  forth,  in  the  course  of  human  experience,  the 
necessity  of  an  elaborate  Form  of  conception,  which  should 
indeed,  by  means  of  more  particularized  attention  to  the  reality 
of  things,  bring  the  original  image  of  Deity  into  a  more  faithful 
representation  of  the  general  truth  which  it  aimed  to  repre* 
sent.  That  is^  there  was  given  occaaon  for  the  existence  of 
Christiauity. 

'  21.  What  the  reality  of  things  demands  as  Vkjttst  estima- 
tion of  the  mode  of  the  Succession  of  things,  I  urge,  is  this : — 
namely,  that  the  Father,  in  the  abstract  conception  of  Father- 
hood, be  held  entitled  to  our  honour,  solely  because,  and  in  so^ 
far  as,  the  Child  who  makes  him  a  Father,  is  of  right  a  hi^er 
being  than  its  Father.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  appre- 
hension, it  is  manifest  that  Children,  as  Children,  demanded' 
their  own  special  abstract  representative,  just  as  much  as  the 
class  of  Fathers  had  done.  And,  farther,  human  history  haa 
proved,  that  in  fact  they  gained  the  mental  capacity  to  make' 
good  this  demand,  precisely  by  means  of  a  resisting  energy, 
developed  by  their  experience  amongst  one  another  as  Brothers. 
Thus,  then,  came  it,  that  the  Form  of  Deity  now  devised  to 
stand  typically  for  the  whole  amount  of  human  beings  yet  to 
oome,  as  the  Paternal  Form  had  stood  hitherto — or  rather  was 
now  re*a4justed  so  as  to  stand  henceforth, — for  the  whole 
amount  of  -  those  gone  by,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
equally-natured  Son  of  the  Father,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
purely  human  representative  of  the  entire  Brotherhood  of  men. 
For  the  actual  effect  of  this  ideal  arrangement  was,  that  in  &ct 
the  idea  of  Time  Future  came  to  be  exactly  as  much  more 
vaHd  than  that  of  the  Past,  as  the  compound  idea  of  ihe 
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Son,  in  conjunction  with  the  ideally-heightened  Father  who  had 
produced  the  Son,  was  richer  than  the  childless  idea  of  the 
pre-Christian  Deity. 

22.  By  this  means  was  accordingly  hronght  ahout,  (nr 
rather  prepared,  the  most  important  of  all  the  rectifications 
whatever  which  it  is  the  effect  of  the  natoral  inequality  to  make 
needfdl  for  ns:  namely,  that  men  should  know  their  nature  to 
he  subject  to  that  which,  by  our  original  postulate  (paragraph 
1,)  it  is  subject:  that  is,  Growth.  But,  tc^ther  with  this 
Religious  acquisition  of  Self-knowledge,  came,  I  find  now  to  be 
proved,  moreover  the  Moral  effect  that  mankind  had  been 
hitherto,  ais  it  were,  in  waiting  for  (see  paragraph  16).  For 
man  had  now  obtained  the  abstractly-intellectual  sense  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  Father,  Brother,  Child,  which  was  con- 
sequently capable  of  the  due  transference  to  his  own  subjective 
self-recognition.  And  this  was  the  mode  of  the  transference : — 
simply,  that  by  means  of  the  Christian  recognition  of  Responsi- 
bility, now  brought  into  association  with,  but  in  more  than  balance 
to,  their  Privileges,  men  were  made  to  feel,  in  respect  to  their 
relations  to  fellow-men,  that  to  be  Fathers,  Brothers,  Children, 
was  a  thing  of  greater  weight  of  importance  than  to  have  such. 
Thus,  accordingly,  I  conceive,  came  the  filling  up  of  the  outer 
attributes  of  Self-consciousness,  just  in  proportion  as  also  the 
central  consciousness  was  produced  into  definiteness.  That  is, 
particular  relations  came  to  be  understood,  and  understood 
under  the  influence  of  moral  energy  to  cany  them  out,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  generalized  sense  of  Relationalism  in  general 
was  itself  grown  into  the  distinctness,  that  made  it  the  true 
opponent  to,  and  co-effici^t  principle  with,  the  ripened  sense 
of  Individualism. 

28.  I  am  now  close  to  the  conclusion  which  I  am  seeking 
as  the  rightful  one  to  my  scheme;  but  in  order  to  it,  let  me 
offer  the  following  tabular  compendium: — a  general  view, 
namely,  of  what  I  would  suggest  as  having  formed  the  natural 
order  of  the  mind's  gradual  assimilation  of  external  influences 
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from  the  begimung ;  so  sorted  as  expressly  to  show  the  maimer, 
here  supposed,  of  the  mind's  arriving  at  the  distinction  in  regard 
to  them,  of  religions  kind,  asserted  as  the  final  one : 

Iflt,  ABsiinilation  of  detail  impreBsions  of  general  well- 
bemg,  received  by  the  entire  system  of  sentient  facnlty, — 
creating  the  foundation  for  the  emotive  recognition  of  feUow- 
beings.  (low  down  in  the  animal  series.) 

2ndly,— of  detail  impressions  of  external  partienlazs,  re- 
ceived by  separate  special  senses, — creating  the  foundation 
for  Intellect.  (high  np  in  the  animal  series.) 

Srdly,— of  a  general  impression  of  feUow-beings,  received 
bj  ft  concentration  of  sentient  faculty,  known  hereafter  as  the 
sphere  of  Feeling, — creating  Feeling. 

(beginning  in  intelligent  animals.) 

4thly,-M>f  a  generalized  impression  of  external  particn- 
lars,  received  by  the  thinking,  or  reflective,  or  abstracting 
fMnlties,— creating  Intellect.  (limited  to  man.) 

5thly, — of  an  emotive  impression,  as  a  conscious  one, 
gained  in  regard  to  fellow-beings  that  lie  under  the  Parental 
conflict, — creating  the  domestic  affiections. 

6thly,— of  an  intellectual  and  conscious  impression  in 
regard  to  fellow-beings  under  the  Fraternal  conflict,  creating 
oor  combative  and  self-supporting  instincts. 

(here  the  Scientific  branch  of  mind  must  be  supposed 
to  have  parted  off  from  the  Religions.) 

7thly,—- of  a  vague  impression  as  to  an  unknown  agency, 
imsistibly  cutting  short  the  sense  of  existence,— creating  tiie 
dawn  of  Spiritual  life. 

Sthly, — of  individual  impressions,  of  an  imaginatively- 
heightened  character,  as  to  the  source  of  that  agency,— 
creating  conscious  pre-religion,  or  Fetish- worship  of  Death. 

9thly,— of  a  general  sense  of  the  protective  nature  of  do- 
mestic influenoeSf^Hsreating  the  preparation  for  a  Religion 
which  is  to  be  directed  towards  surmounting  the  fear  of  Death. 
(the  beginning  of  feeling  not  immediately  selfish.) 

lOthly,— of  a  generalized  impression  as  to  a  concretely- 
spiritual  Father  of  men,  antagonistic  to  the  Fetish-embodi- 
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ment  of  Deaih,— creating  the  trae  foundation  of  a  definite 
form  of  Beligion.  (the  beginning  of  conscious 

limitation  to  the  sense  of  IndividnaliBm,  in  regard  to 

God,  or  general  nature.) 

llthly, — of  such  emotiye  impressions  as  give  importance 
to  Past  Time,— creating  a  servile  adhesion  to  anthoritatiTe 
guidance.  (foundation  of  snbmissiye  reverence  truly  due 

from  the  creature  to  the  Creator: — 

beginning  of  Christianity.) 

12thly,^-of  intellectual  impressions  such  as  confirm  the 
combative  individual  instinct  to  aim  at  exclusive  Divine  fiaTour 
for  self, — creating  a  selfish  individual  independence. 

(limitation  of  Individualism  in  regard  to  feUow-oreatnres.) 

ISthly,— of  emotive  impressions  as  to  the  general  well- 
being  resulting  from  a  clinging  to  the  idea  of  Deity, — creating 
assumptive  confidence  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  selfish  en- 
joyment of  Deity,    (belief  in  Inmiortality  as  ttie  gift  of  Ood.) 

14thly,— of  intellectual  impressions  as  to  the  im-certaintj 
of  suppossd  exclusive  Divine  favour,  arising  from  observation 
of  general  human  experience, — creating  a  conscionsneas  of 
internal  moral  defect,  or  of  Sin. 

(breaking  up  of  the  ground  for  the  Moral  sense.) 

15thly, — of  counter-acting  emotive  impressions  as  to  the 
connterbalanoing  benefit  of  affective  assistance  of  individuals 
to  one  another, — creating  a  reliance  upon  Vicarious  Agency 
of  a  vagne  general  sort.  (opening  of  the  heart  towards 

general  philanthropy.) 

Ifithly, — of  intellectual  impressions  as  to  the  effective 
character  of  personal  moral  efibrt,— creating  the  recognition 
of  Moral  Responsibility,  and  of  Duty. 

(limitation  of  Individualism  in  respect  of  the  restric- 
tion put  upon  self-seeking  by  Conscience.) 

17thly, — of  general  impressions  as  to  the  Whole  of  being 
external  to  self,  purporting  that,  however  far  from  self  any 
part  of  being  may  be,  there  is  nevertheless  a  true  relation  to 
self  contained  in  it, — creating  a  Sympathy  with  the  Whole 
of  being.  (dilation  into  a  truly  spiritual  sense  of  Deity.) 

18thly,— of  a  distinct  apprehension  of  Self  as  that  which 
holds  all  the  previously-intimated  relations  to  outer  being,  first 
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domestieanj,  then  morally,  (also,  when  sdentifleally  estimated, 
politically  and  socially,)  and  now  at  last  in  regard  to  an  ab- 
stract image  of  general  natore  apart  from  self, — creating  the 
eorresponding  abstraction  in  regard  to  the  psychical  Self,  that 
it  is  an  isolated  hnman  Soul.  (completion  of  the  limita- 

tion of  IndiTidnafism,  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  carried  in 
regard  to  Space.) 

19thly, — of  the  general  impression  that  the  dne  relation 
of  the  Whole  to  Self,  is  snch  as  requires  absolute  sabjee- 
tion  of  Selfism,  in  respect  of  the  perpetuity  of  Self-enjoyment 
desired  by  the  latter, — creating  the  willingness  to  part  with 
that  exgoyment  in  fulfilment  of  the  good  ordering  of  the 
Whole.'  (preparation  for  the  Bmitation  of  Indiiddualism 

that  has  regard  to  Time. 

24.  Yet  another  stage,  it  seems  immediately  obvioos,  onght 
to  be  added.  The  actual  realization  of  due  limitation  in  point 
of  Time,  seems  what  logic,  in  justice  to  itself,  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  anticipate  t  But,  in  fact,  even  the  three  last  of  those 
which  I  have  set  down,  go  already  beyond  the  bounds  of  Chris- 

iianity,  and  have  therefore  an  immaturity  in  them. In  so  far, 

nevertheless,  as  we  do  yield  ourselves  to  the  logical  antieipation, 
as  that  which  appears  as  if  inevitably  it  must  come  to  approve 
itself  in  due  season,  is  there  not,  I  ask,  at  once  perceptible,  in 
the  final  completion  thus  arrived  at  for  the  long-growing  sense 
of  Individualism,  that  which  must  be  felt  to  give  an  intelligible 
bearing  to  the  whole  course  of  development?  Individual  Life 
is,  and  can  be.  Life,  only  in  so  feu*  as  it  is  Individual  Life ;  and, 
80  also,  the  perfection  of  the  Individual,  according  to  the  proper 
mode  of  that  perfection,  must  consist  in  his  knowing  himself 
to  be  an  Individual.  But,  if  so,  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  he 
can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  Individual  Life,  only  just  in 
so  far  as  he  comprehends,  and  perfectly  acknowledges  to  him- 
self, the  meaning  of  Individual  Death? — Surely,  it  mnst  be, 
that  whenever  the  human  mind  ^uiU  have  come  to  acknowledge 
unquestioningly  to  itself,  that  Death  does  form  the  destined 
limitation  to  actual  Individualism,  it  will  thence  attain,  as  it 
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xiever  had  the  capability  of  attaining  before,  to  perceive  the  tme 
import  of  human  Life ! — ^and  if  its  tme  import,  surely,  with  cor- 
respondingly increasing  depth,  its  true  importance! Nor  do  I 

say  this,  observe,  with  now  a  practical  intention. — Practical 
inferences,  I  am  reserving  to  consider  hereafter. — My  object  is 
merely  the  theoretical  one,  of  pointing  ont  the  mode  in  which  the 
full  sum  of  the  desideratum  of  development,  asserted  in  para- 
graph 1 8,  is  thus  actually  made  out.  To  feel  the  true  Importance 
of  Life,  is  surely  nothing  else  than  the  practical  side  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Present  Individualism  that  is  in  question ;  and  being  so, 
what  is  there,  I  ask,  conceivable,  as  tending  more  immediately 
io  enhance  such  feeling  of  Importance,  than  the  conscious  per- 
ception of  the  road  taken  to  arrive  at  it?  All  the  far-stretching 
aspirations  of  human  Selfism  towards  Deity  and  Eternity, — 
towards  Deity  in  Eternity, — ^have,  as  we  now  see,  been  thus  sim- 
ply brought  home  to  the  human  soul  I  All  the  protracted  travelr 
ling  of  our  thought  in  the  direction  of  the  Future, — the  direction 
given  to  it  by  Christianity, — succeeding  the  previous  dwelling 
upon  the  Past, — ^has  nothing  more,  it  appears,  than  sufficed  to 
bestow  the  reflex  consciousness  needful  in  regard  to  the  Present! 
Yes :  the  whole  of  the  complicated  range  of  experience  in- 
cluded in  the  entire  course  of  development  just  described,  seems 
in  this  alone  to  have  yet  done  its  work !  It  has  formed,  that  is 
to  say,  and  nothing  more  than  formed,  the  necessary  interme- 
dium that  naturally  lay,  and  required  to  be  gone  over,  between 
the  iBci  of  the  Individual  Existent*s  mere  living  in  the  Preaent, 
as  the  creature  at  the  lowest  beginning  of  development  lives,  and 
ihe  fact  of  its  having  a  tme  comdovsnese  as  to  Present  Existence^ 
possible  only  to  the  distinctively  Intellectual  being  which  Man 
is,  at  the  highest  reached  stage  of  his  development  as  a  Man! 

25.  But  so  may  it  similarly  be  said  of  the  completion  of 
the  sense  of  Individualism  in  regard  to  Space,  which  constitutes 
the  Relational  side  of  the  same  event  of  concentrated  Self-recog- 
nition, as  described  in  my  18th  stage.  The  constant  deepening 
of  that  recognition,  which  only  at  the  last  settled  into  the  focal 
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point  that  gave  it  true  pertinence  and  efficiency,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  nothing  less  than  the  amount  of  successive  seasons  of 
experience,  whose  lengthened  course  through  the  ages  of  human 
history  contemplated,  was  actually  needful  to  extend  progres- 
sively the  observation  of  the  individual  being  to  beings  more 
imd  more  distant  from  Self,  to  the  degree  of  remoteness  which 
alone  at  last  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  abstract  central  effect. 
The  lowest  sense  of  Relation  to  outer  existence,  was  that  which 
regarded  the  merely  immediate  concrete  Parent ; — ^but  this  had 
to  grow,  until  it  became  a  sense  of  Relation  so  unlimitedly  com- 
prehensive, as  that  it  regarded  as  its  Parent  the  entire  unexeep- 
(ioned  Mass  of  outer  existence  I  And  when  it  had  so  grown,  is 
it  not  evident  how  this  abstract  reach  of  conception  inmt  have 
^hus  formed  the  clenching  circumstance  to  the  consciousness  of 
Self?  The  comprising  of  the  whole  of  outer  being  under  the 
distinct  application  to  it  of  the  conception  of  a  Being,  necessi- 
tated, under  moral  conditions  (see  p.  878),  the  finding  of  a  Soul 
to  it, — a  moral  centre  of  gravity  to  the  moral  universe : — ^but 
what,  as  to  such  fact,  was  the  ascertaining  thereby  of  the  line 
of  direction  towards  that  centre,  which  man's  attachment  to  his 
Ideal  Parent  constituted,  other  than  the  ascertaining  of  his  awn 
centre  of  gravity,  which  afforded  that  line  of  direction  ?  What, 
that  is  to  say,  was  the  discovery  of  such  Divine  Soul  to  him, 
other  than  the  forcing  upon  him  of  the  discovexy  of  his  own 

Soul? ^But  religious  thought  has  conceived  that  the  Divine 

Soul  thus  imaged,  was  Itself  the  object  of  final  concern  to  the 
human  contemplator  of  it: — and  therefore,  in  order  to  rectify 
this  partial  view, — ^in  order  on  Ms  side  of  the  matter  also  to 
bring  home  the  fruit  of  development,  as  it  seems  needed  to  be 
brought, — ^I  have  laid  out  in  this  work  to  show  the  development 
that  religious  thought  seems  upon  its  own  account  to  require. 
HerCf  however,  is  what,  it  seems  to  me,  forms  an  immediate 
proof,  that  we  may  at  once  rightfully  rest  upon,  in  evidence  of 
the  really  higher  ground  taken  by  our  religious  thought,  when 
we  consciously  direct  it,  as  we  do  here  direct  it,  to  the  human 
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Soul,  as  the  matter  of  sole  attention  to  as  that  is  immediate 
attention,  in  preference  to  the  Divine  Sool.  It  is  indeed  fully 
admitted  that  the  ideas  of  both  kinds  of  Soul,  represent  no 
aetaal  reality  of  the  sort  represented; — ^that  both  of  them  are 
alike  Symbols,  and  mere  Symbols : — bat  there  is,  neyertheless, 
this  of  di£ferenee  between  them,  and  of  difference  that  decidedly 
fjivoars  the  direction  of  attention  towards  the  human  Sool,  fhacl 
the  latter  shows  incomparably  more  than  the  contrary  Symbol, 
the  desirable  effect  of  Organization  arriving  to  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  thonght  upon  it,  which  nniversally  otherwise 
is  the  proper  sign  of  thought's  being  employed  to  good  pmrpose ; 
and  still  more,  that  it  shows  a  power  of  practical  effect  npon 
hmnan  action  altogether  wanting  in  the  opponte  case.  For 
the  Divine  Sonl,  notwithstanding  that  it  shows  depicted  npon 
itself— at  least,  as  I  am  abont  to  suggest  that  it  does,  with  a 
certain  extremely  remote  reality, — ^the  very  distinctions,  of  the 
most  large  and  fdndamental  sort,  that  have  thence  to  be  either 
transferred  to,  or  confirmed  in,  the  hmnan  Sonl,  yet  exhibits 
them,  long  as  ever  onr  thonght  may  occupy  itself  with  them, 
still  only  persistently  with  the  primitive  vagueness  which, 
although  it  permits  them  to  be  genially  influential,  yet  in  no 
way  affords  them  in  a  mode  available  for  our  practical  guidance 
in  life:  that  is,  which  yields  them  as  religious  impressions,  but 
not  as  moral  impressions.  Quite  otherwise,  however,  I  urge, 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  distinctions  that  we  have  been 
considering  as  arriving  into  our  estimation  of  the  Human  Soul. 
Here,  all  along,  from  the  beginning  of  its  start  out  of  general 
development,  has  there  been  seen  arriving  into  it,  together  with 
the  general  subjection  to  Growth,  a  constantly  increasing  par- 
ticularity of  interior  division  into  regulated  departments.  First, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  vaguely  hinted  the  broad  dual  distinction 
between  Intellect  and  Feeling:  the  fruit  of  perception  received 
through  special  senses,  and  that  received  in  a  general  manner 
through  the  whole  of  our  domain  <^  perception : — thus  giving 
rise,  it  appears,  to  the  homely  psychological  distribution. 
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habitual  in  onr  ordinary  nse,  but  not  at  all  on  that  account  less 
trae  and  profound,  which  gives  to  Intellect  its  seat  in  the  head 
of  man,  while  Feeling  is  consigned  for  its  due  residence  to  his 
heart.  But  surely  the  advantage  gained,  even  thus  far,  in  the 
regulation  of  estimation  of  human  faculties,  and  thence  in  the 
means  of  acting  by  them,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  when  we  com* 
pare  the  interior  phenomena  presented  by  even  this  merely 
beginning  assortment,  with  what  must  have  been  the  primitive 
spectacle  to  consciousness, — ^the  jumbled  heap  of  mingled  feel- 
ings and  sensible  impressions,  all  confounded  together,  which 
must  have  made  up  the  mental  experience  of  the  barbarian! 
What  does  it  signify,  truly,  that  the  distinction  be  but  an  arbi- 
trary one,  (as  in  so  great  part  it  evidently  is,)  when  it  is  so 

mcontrovertibly  usefall And  this,  however,  is  but  the 

groundwork  for  closer  minor  divisions,  which,  each  of  them,  when 
made,  conveys,  or  will  convey,  more  of  special  pertinence  to  the 

usefulness. ^But,  eminently  surpassing  in  importance  these 

sub-divisions  as  to  the  already-formed  departments  of  Feeling 
and  Intellect,  is  the  point,  here  in  especial  aimed  at,  which 
regards  the  peculiar  fruit  derived  by  man  out  of  Religion, 
as  soon  as  Religion  has  really  attained  the  state  I  claim  for  it, 
of  opposed  co-partnership  with  Science, — that  is,  of  generalized 
Feeling,  with  generalized  Intellect.  For  here,  I  would  venture 
to  scheme  out,  lies  the  Trinity  within  true  Psychological 
aixangement,  that  was  abeady  figured  out  in  the  £aint  theo^ 
logical  portraiture  of  the  Divine  Soul  of  general  things ;  though 
now  with  the  immediate  fruit  of  tangible  utility,  that  authorizes 
as  in  esteeming  the  sort  of  reality  to  be  here,  that  was  not  there. 
And  this  is  the  naturalness, — the  consistent  following  out  of 
the  law  of  Growth,  which,  as  it  belongs  to  the  universal  analogy 
of  all  otherwise  of  Growth  in  Nature,  surely  ought  in  no  way 
even  to  startle  us  when  it  presents  itself  also  in  Mental  Growth^ 
as  soon  as  mind  is  recognized  to  be  subject  at  all  to  Growth : — > 
this,  I  say,  is  the  naturalness  in  the  mode  of  the  rise  of  this 
third  department,  which,  I  wish  to  point  out,  fills  precisely  the 
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character  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  **  Holy  Ghost ",  added  to 
the  hypostases  of  the  ^*  Father  "  and  the  '^  Son  ",  m  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity.  The  fhnction  of  the  third  element  was,  according 
to  the  view  of  it  here  adopted,  that  it  should  form  '<  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  ahle  to  acconnt  in  a  general  manner,  for  thai 
which  in  the  second  is  asserted  as  special "  (see  p.  292).  Yeiy 
well  then:  this,  I  say,  was  the  case  here;  and  indeed  in  veiy 
pursuance  of  the  mode  of  ordinary  derivative-initiation, — ^that  is, 
of  hirth  in  opposition  to  original  creation, — in  which  new  farms 
are  universally  instituted,  be  they  of  body,  or  be  they  of  mind. 
The  several  capabilities  towards  Religion  and  Science  were  such, 
as  that  immediately  they  had  each  of  them  come  to  their  doe 
maturity,  a  third  capability  could  not  otherwise  than  ensue 
upon  them: — and  that  was,  the  properly  Spiritual  capacity: 
altogether  abstract,  in  its  likeness  to  its  masculine  parent;  and 
yet,  owing  to  its  own  sex,  still  more  close  in  its  likeness  to  its 
feminine  parent,  which  makes  it  a  matter  thoroughly  of  Fading, 
and  of  Belationalism.  The  Spiritual  capacity  is  represented  by. 
the  new  recognition  of  man's  possession,  as  a  definite  posses- 
sion, of  an  Immaterial  Soul:  and  here,  I  would  say,  is  the 
reason  for  which  it  came  to  be  such: — ^While  Intellect  and 
Feeling,  not  generalized  to  the  degree  implied  in  the  Spiritual 
nature,  had  severally  found  fitting  corporeal  abode  for  them- 
selves,— a  spheise  of  manifestation,  corresponding  to  that  whii^ 
the  First  hypostasis  of  the  Christian  Triad  found  for  itself 
in  the  Second: — namely,  while  Intellect  had  found  material 
residence  in  the  **  Head",  and  Feeling  in  the  <'  Heart": — ^to 
the  Spiritual  nature,  resulting  from  their  combination,  and 
which  was  generalized  to  a  high  degree  above  them,  there  was 
found  no  special  sphere  of  manifestation  adapted :  no  one  part 
of  the  human  frame,  which,  more  than  the  other  parts,  seemed 
to  have  claim  to  appropriate  it; — ^and  therefore,  1  would  say, 
did  it  fall  to  be  esteemed  as  that  which  had  no  material  residence^ 
and  which »  accordingly,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  none,  was  to 
be  treated  as  an  immaterial  substance.     But  the  significance  of 
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this  condnsion,  taken  as  sach,  is  no  less  than  the  following: — 
It  immediately  compels  a  revision  of  the  whole  ground  npon 
which  the  primary  division  was  made: — ^the  new  hypostasis, 
proceeding  oat  of  the  <'  Father  *'  and  the  **  Son  ",  accounts  for 
their  being  "Father"  and  "  Son"  to  one  another  1  For  if 
Intellect  and  Feeling  are  known  to  ns  by  means  of  their  several 
spheres  of  corporeal  manifestation,  we  know  that  they  are  so, 
only  through  our  coming  to  feel  what  it  is  to  have  in  demand 
an  idea  that  finds  none  of  such  capability  of  manifestation: — 
and  this  constitutes  the  definite  conception  as  to  the  opposed 
natures  of  Body  and  Spirit,  which,  once  made,  becomes  hence- 
forth the  fundamental  generalization,  upon  which  alone  our 
Philosophy  of  Psychology  finds  whatever  it  has  of  substantial 
resting-place.  An  entire  newness  of  character  is  given  at  once 
to  Philosophy,  and  to  Psychology. ^And  the  power,  the  prac- 
tical power,  of  bringing  about  this  as  its  result,  I  say  again, 
is  what  I  offer  as  evidence  of  the  yalidity  of  the  new  mode  of 
esteeming  Religion  and  the  Soul. 

26.  Reliffum  has  become  more  than  before  organic  to  me,  I 
consider,  by  the  no  less  ihssifour-fold  mode  in  which  it  now  dis- 
tinctively presents  itself  to  me,  and  through  which,  also,  it  proves 
to  me  the  oi^^anism  acquired  by  my  Soul: — ^by  that  mathemati- 
cally-arbitrary centre  to  my  Self-ism,  the  consciousness  of  which, 
notwithstanding  its  arbitrariness, — or  rather  should  I  say,  or 
the  special  account  of  its  arbitrariness, — ^has  thence  become  so 
clearly  to  me  this  organized  consciousness  which  I  feel  to  be 
demanded.  When,  in  the  course  of  development,  the  point 
-arrived  (marked  as  my  12th  stage,)  that  man*s  individuflJistio 
sense  was  ripened  to  the  degree  of  rendering  requisite  the 
abstract  sign  of  individuality  found  in  the  pronoun  "  I ",  Reli- 
gion, as  the  companion  sense  of  Relationalism,  was  likewise  but 
just  ripened  to  the  due  state  for  abstractly  acting  upon  the 
former; — ^and,  in  this  merely  beginning  state,  it  was,  I  conceive, 
the  simple,  unorganized  principle,  that  had,  comparatively  with 
what  it  has  since  become,  only  the  feeblest  of  rightful  power 
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within  it.  The  mind,  nnder  it,  was  in  a  condition  of  the  pore 
Babjeetiyitj,  or  subjection  to  mere  Feeling,  which  I  take  to  be 
identical  with  a  state  of  mere  Passivity  in  regard  to  outer 
influences:  painting  them,  namely,  entirely  under  the  form  of 
outer  and  personal  Deity; — and  this  is  the  condition  afiSnrdmg, 
as  a  permanent  result  in  our  consciousness,  the  definition  of 
Religion  which  I  have  marked  as  my  first  (p»  86).  But  this  led, 
after  a  time,  to  a  power  in  man  of  taking,  aa  it  were,  the  pkce 
of  Deity,  and  thence  seeing  his  own  mind  upon  its  outer  aider 
giving  him  therefore  an  abstract  sort  of  consciousness  aa  to  thai 
outer  side; — and  this  condition  also,  I  consider,  leaves  penna- 
sent  result,  as  expressed  in  my  second  definition.  These  two 
both  regard  the  mind  as  pamve  with  regard  to  Deity.  But, 
under  development,  I  conceive  that  there  arises,  in  addition, 
a  portion  <^  acdw  fiEU^ulty  in  man's  own  individualistic  capaeify  r 
vhich,  in  an  '<  absolute"  view  of  things,  is  indeed  rightly  repre- 
sented by  considering  that  the  estimated  Centre  of  things  in 
general,  or  Divine  Soul  of  things,  actually  becomes  shifted  as 
to  its  abode,  to  a  station  vnMn  the  human  Soul: — and  here, 
accordingly,  the  phenomenon  of  the  case  is,  that,  to  human  vision. 
Deity  necessarily  disappears :  that  is,  the  phenomenon  occurs 
which  we  call,  varyingly,  either  Atheism  or  Pantheism.  Deify  is 
banished  from  the  field  of  mental  vision ;  the  human  Soul,  as  such, 
is  that  alone  which  remains  present.  And  this  affords  my  third 
definition.  But  then  I  assert,  and  have  it  before  me  to  prove 
(as  the  chief  object  proposed  for  the  Second  Part  ci  this  work), 
tliat  the  very  fftct  of  this  new  adjustment  of  conception,  is  to 
afford  a  new,  and  indeed,  under  modified  meaning,  an  as  mudi 
as  ever  properly  subjective  sense  of  Religion,  and  recognition  of 
Deity,  that  shall  afford  the  rightful  counterpart  to  the  last  defi- 
nition by  a  fourth :  that  is,  which  shall  show  the  two  sides  to 
the  estimation  of  the  Soul  as  an  a4^m  agent,  which  the  first  pair 

of  definitions  show  in  it  as  a  pamve  agent. ^For,  as  I  have 

just  noted,  the  idea  of  a  Spiritual  Soul  in  uum,  however  intel- 
lectually obtaLned,  is  essentially  a  Relational  conception  ( — a. 
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^'io-Bpeekjfemimne  oonoeption — ).  It  only  ezists,  beoanse  of 
the  Outer  Generalized  Centre's  having  existed  previously  to  it 
And,  hence,  here  arises  a  mass  of  contradictory  images  which 
conflict  withy  and  tend  to  mntoally  destroy  one  another,  and 
which  moreoYcr  must  continue  to  do  so,  mitil  they  also  shall  have 
realized  for  themselves  a  Central  Perception  apon  the  snlgeet. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hmnan  Soul  feels  itself  in  the  position 
of  superiority,  entitling  it  to  look  down  upon  the  whole  outer 
world  of  things,  which  was  once  the  home  of  Deity  to  it;— on 
the  other,  it  owns  to  itself  that  this  superiority  is  essoitially  a 
derived  attainment  to  it,  which  thence  compds  it  to  revere,  and 
to  look  up  to,  that  which  had  the  power  of  conveying  the  attain* 
ment  to  it.  And,  to  show  how  the  principle  of  Development 
IB  indeed  the  mode  of  reconciliation  that  forms  the  true  one  to 
be  sought,  nothing  more,  I  conceive,  is,  in  fact,  needed  to  be 
rested  upon,  than  just  this :  namely,  (as  I  have  all  along  insisted,) 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  entire  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment hitherto  having  constituted  the  producing  of  us,  makes 
that  course,  as  it  were,  a  "  Father"  to  us: — ^while  the  matter 
of  present  confusion,  that  remains  as  yet  to  iu^pede  this  sym- 
l^lical  perception  from  being  the  adequate  one  that  I  believe  it 
may  and  must  hereafter  become,  is,  in  especial,  the  obscurity 
as  to  how  far  the  Ego  that  makes  estimation  of  the  religious 
symbol,  is  to  consider  it,  or  not,  identified  with  the  General 
Human  Constitution  of  things,  as  distinct  from  the  otkencue 
General  Constitution  of  things.  Undoubtedly,  the  &ct  of  being 
l^m  of  the  Human  race,  is  the  portion  of  Outer  Circumstance 
in  the  £go*s  individual  lot,  which  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  it 
required,  eminently  above  every  other  portion,  to  be  credited 
with  the  creating  of  the  Ego : — ^but  take  into  view  the  amount 
of  Circumstance  which  a  due  attention  to  the  agency  of  Time 
unfolds  to  us,  as  to  what  the  uncounted  ages  of  conceivable 
existence  had  been  doing  towards  our  creation,  before  Humanity 
had  any  thing  of  existence  whatever, — ^and  needs  must  that  we 
hesitate  1 ^I  venture  however  lo  conjecture,  beforehand,  that 
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we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  adjust  the  difficulty  by  saying, 
that  as  long  as  we  c^  have  especial  regard  to  Time, — ^that  is, 
as  long  as  we  balance  our  thought  Religiously  ^ — BdaudonaUy^ — 
Subjectively i — ^We  shall  take  the  whole  line  of  Circumstance  in 
one,  M  a  line,  human  development  altogether  blended  up  with 
general  and  physical  development,  and  hence  posit  our  Creative 
Cause,  our  irue  point  of  Central  Deity,  as  heretofore,  Outside 
of  us.  But  then  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  equally  adjudg- 
ing, when  we  turn  our  thought,  as  it  were,  with  its  blu^k  npoil 
the  idea  of  Time,  and  its  direct  attention  to  that  of  Space,  that 
in  truth,  as  to  existing  circumstance.  Human  Conditions  are 
those  of  sole  immediate  consequence  to  us.  Fancy  Thought 
planted  as  with  the  Spatial  Plane  lying  all  around  it,  and  is  it 
not  manifest  that  immediate  conditions  must^  by  necessity,  all 
but  exclude  those  which  only  lie  upon  the  far  and  dim  horizon  I 

This,  however,  being  so,  judge  if  there  must  not  farther 

occur  also  the  following: — ^While  all  the  tendency  of  ripening 
Beligion  has  been  to  teach  us  to  know  Gt>d  as  specially  Within 
us,  instead  of  Without  us,  we  now  come  to  have  our  Deity  defi- 
nitely marked  out  under  two  decidedly  opposite  characters — 
just  as  decided  as  if  we  had  found  out  a  definite  sign  of  Body, 
and  a  definite  sign  of  Spirit  in  God.  That  is,  the  God  that  wd 
esteem  such  when  we  think  of  Him  as  if  abstracting  our  own 
subjectivity,  is  the  Focus  which  shall  represent  the  entire  Whole 
of  things:  thence,  phenomenally  to  us,  a  Physical  Cause  of 
things; — ^but  the  God  that  we  esteem  such  subjectively,  will 
still  be  the  one  whose  phenomenal  aspect  will  be  the  true  one, 
just  because  the  only  one  possible  in  the  case :  namely,  a  God 
that  forms  the  Focus  only  of  that  portion  of  the  Whole  of 
things,  which  leaves  the  Ego  of  the  worshipper  standing  as 
its  complimentary  counter-part;  and  which  thus  of  necessity 
throws  Physical  conception  altogether  aside,  as  undeserving  of 
the  slightest  shade  of  consideration. 

27   And  thus  is  it  that  there  arrives,  into  this  present 
seeking-to-be  Heliocentric  mode  of  Beligion,  the  *'  flitting 
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falsity  "  of  oecasional  equivocation  in  the  nse  of  the  appella- 
tion of  Deity,  which  nevertheless,  I  argne,  onght  in  fact  to  be 
taken  as  the  trae  sign  of  its  superiority  over  the  simple  appre- 
hension of  preceding  Religion.  The  rightfolly  characteristic 
mode  of  conception  for  the  Beligions  mode  of  thought  in  itself,  is 
the  subjective  mode: — just  as  the  eye  that  looks  up  to  the  Sun 
in  the  heavens  must  hold  a  Geocentric  position,  however  true 
it  is  that  as  soon  as  the  Sun,  according  to  its  own  position  in 
the  heavens,  is  thought  of,  the  true  necessity  of  the  case  is  that 
our  vision  abstractedly  occupy  the  Sim*s  position.  And  there- 
fore, in  making  out  these  definitions  of  the  purport  of  Religion, 
I  have  been,  as  I  hope  has  been  apparent,  under  compulsion 
of  employing  the  idea  of  <<  God  "  as  solely  in  the  subjective 
sense:  even  at  the  very  time  that,  from  the  abstracted  position 
of  my  own  thought,  treating  it  objectively ,  subjectivity,  as  a 
characteristic  quality  in  Religion,  is  the  very  thing  that  I  find 
it  necessary  to  condemn; — as  I  have  shown  in  my  mode  of 
expression  at  p.  85.  But  let  me  remind  my  reader  of  another 
beginning  statement  of  my  design.  At  p.  9, 1  have  expressed 
the  improvement  believed  to  be  airived  at,  by  saying  that  while 
we  now  recognize  that  '*  God  did  not,  directly,  make  religion" 
for  us,  yet  we  none  the  less  recognize  that,  stOl,  He  did  make 
«<  the  mind  that  made  the  religion ' ' .  Here,  accordingly,  you  per- 
ceive, I  have  employed  the  name  of  '<  God  "  in  that  which  I  count 
the  most  of  all  deserving  to  beheld  the*' absolute"  sense  of  the 
term :  that  is,  as  standing  for  the  whole  course  of  circumstantial 
agency,  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  course.  How  then,  it 
remams  for  me  to  show,  does  this  representation — this  modi- 
fying of  the  heretofore  idea  of  God's  direct  agency  in  creation 
into  an  indirect  agency, — ^really  betoken  the  superiority  for  the 
present  idea,  which  the  reduction  of  it  thus  apparently  into 
after  all  a  mere  physical  agency,  seems  so  utterly  to  abolish 
fbr  it?  Can  I  show  indeed  that  this  derogatory  phenomenon 
in  the  aspect  of  Deity  is,  in  itself,  but  the  **  flitting  falsity", 
whose  presence  may  even  be  held,  as  an  indication,  a  welcome 

LL 
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prosence  to  ns? ^Yes :  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can : — it  ooobui 

to  me  that  my  idea  of  Deity  is  in  this  way  become  jnst  as  mnefa 
a  merely  more-developed  idea,  as  I  have  just  claimed  that  my 
idea  of  Self  has  become  a  merely  more-developed  idea.  For 
observe  that  this  same  course  of  origmally-phy8ically-{»odiieed 
development,  has,  by  my  scheme,  in  prodacing  Mind,  and  as 
the  necessary  means  of  prodacing  Mind,  produced  it  in  the 
mode  of  being  a  thing  composed  of  opposite  sets  of  impres- 
iBons,  needing  to  act  in  alternation: — so  that  any  one  view  the 
Mind  oan  by  possibility  take  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  in  Uie 
nature  of  it,  for  a  general  view,  a  false  view.  And  hence, 
the  very  saying  that  the  Prime  Cause  of  things  is  a  Physical 
Cause,  m  itself  implies  that  at  the  next  moment — if  onr  mind 
is  allowed  its  natural  phiy,-~we  shall  see  that  the  same  is  a 
Spiritual  Cause.  All  we  have  done  by  working  out  the  dear 
Physicalness  in  Causation,  is  that  which  must,  the  next  moment, 
make  us  only  the  mote  plainly  aware  of  the  Spirituality  of  it. 
All  we  have  done  is  to  sort  out  the  ideas  into  the  opposaie 
modes,  that  the  nature  of  mind  requires  them  to  be  sorted 
into.  We  may  still,  in  fact,  with  just  as  much  truth  say,  **  It 
was  our  Religion  that  made  our  Mind",  as  that  our  Mind  made 
our  Beligion.  All  depends  upon  the  point  in  development  vdiich 
we  consider  at  the  moment  our  starting-point.  The  inherent 
paradox  consequent  upon  the  bw  of  Forms,  is,  that  inevitably 
the  portion  of  development  comprised  within  the  substanoe  of 
any  particular  Form,  affords  an  opposite  rationale  to  us  wbea 
we  look  at  it  as  in  the  act  of  developing  itself,  from  that  whifih 
it  presents  when  we  see  the  development  as  completed: — so 
that,  whenever  we  think  of  the  Religious  Form  in  question  with 
us,  or  of  any  other,  as  actually  dominating  over  us,  we  must 
think  of  it,  or  of  the  Divine  Author  self-implied  by  it,  as 
creating  vs;  while,  when  we  think  of  it  otherwise,  we  must  also 
think  of  it  as  created  by  the  human  mind: — ^the  actual  ease 
being,  that  as  the  mind  began  to  create  the  Form  ^dule  itself 
was  in  a  comparatively  low  stage  of  development,  the  Form 
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ended  by  ei^ating  for  the  mind  a  higher  stage.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  alternation  of  Cause  and  Effect  in  the  case, 
it  is  stilli  I  nrge,  demonstrable  where,  in  absolnte  fiict,  the  real 
priority  mnst  have  lain.  Mind  was  not  Mind,  in  absolute  right 
to  be  esteemed  such,  nntQ  it  b^gan  to  take  cognizance  of  rela- 
tional inflnence;  and  since  this  is,  of  necessity,  influence  felt  by 
the  mind  as  coming  from  without.  Mind,  I  say,  must  have 
begun  by  knowing*  itself  in  ikejktt  instance  as  Effect,  and  not 
as  Cause.  But  then,  taking  this  as  allowed,  here  is  the  con- 
clusion, of  sbTereign  importance,  that  I  draw  from  it: — ^Mind 
having  thus  recognized  itself  as  by  the  natural  law  of  things  a 
."result",  and  nothing  else,  of  the  action  of  general  outward 
influences  (see  p.  18),  how  can  it  help  carrying  the  recognition 
along-  with  it,  into  also  its  generalizing  recognition  of  those 
influences? — and  doing  so,  this,  I  say,  is  the  mental  perception 
that  follows : — ^However  utterly  l^ysical  the  Causation  of  things 
has  been,  it  has  nevertheless  all  along  had  within  it  the  Pctm- 
tiaUty  of  Spiritualism.  And  this,  assuredly,  iuTolves  every 
thing.  Try,  I  ask  you,  to  investigate  the  feeling  that  this 
reflection  instantaneously  awakes  in  you,  and  see  if  you  can 
help  owning  to  yourself,  that  the  idea  of  God  is,  not  only  just 
OB  much  present  to  you,  as  if  you  had  never  subjected  it  to  all 
this  operation  of  analysis  (p.  14),  but,  rather,  even  incomparably 
more  vividly  present.  It  has  become  an  idea  of  a  sort  of  Deity, 
that  can,  not  only  in  the  one  fixed  and  special  mode  of  ortho- 
dozy,  show  itself  "  manifested  in  flesh" ;  but  that  can,  in  utterly 
general  manner,  take  **  Body**  upon  itself  at  any  moment,  and 
still  be  ready,  for  ever,  to  fall  back  into  "Spirit"  at  the 

next! This,  Uien,  I  say,  is  one  mode  of  feeling  the  hi^er 

stage  realized  for  the  idea.  But  there  is  also  another  tiiat  I 
have  to  insist  upon: — a  cumulative  proof,  let  me  call  it: — ^that 
is,  a  means  of  feeling  the  increased  development  of  our  idea  of 
God,  through  that  of  our  idea  of  ourselves.  And  let  me  espe- 
cially entreat,  with  regard  to  this,  that  your  attention  rest  upon 
the  point  which,  as  I  urge,  forms  in  fact  the  sign  of  organitm 
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of  conception  most  important  of  all  to  be  adduced: — I  mean, 
npon  the  sense  which  the  idea  of  accumulation  has  been  held 
to  bear  in  itself,  intrinsically, — ^that  is,  in  the  mere  fact  of  beittff 
accomolation  (see  p.  78).  For  observe : — ^while  I  consider  that 
onr  idea  of  the  Divine  Soul  of  general  nature  is,  in  very  trnth, 
nothing  but  an  ideal  amalgamation,  constituted  from  the  massing 
together  of  the  entirety  of  human  Souls :  so  far  am  I,  never- 
theless, from  hereby  meaning  that  our  idea  of  Divine  nature 
needs  to  be  identical  with  our  idea  of  human  nature,  that  I 
utterly  repudiate  the  representation  that  would  make  Deity 
equivalent  even  to  the  abstract,  conception  of  Humanity.  And 
for  this  reason : — ^namely,  that  the  very  fact  of  amalgamation, — 
here,  in  ideal  conceptions,  exactiy  the  same  as  in  the  aggregated 
masses  of  corpuscular  atoms  which  make  our  living  bodies: 
Iwing,  just  because  their  corpuscular  atoms  do  hold  together  in 
aggregation : — ^the  very  fact  of  amalgamation,  I  say,  makes,  out 
of  the  psychical  units  which  our  Souls  are,  a  Being  for  Deity, 
that  is  as  different  from  them  as — ^nay,  in  a  multiplied  ratio, 
incomparably  more  different  from  them  than — our  Souls  are 
from  the  atoms  of  vital  force,  that  animate  severally  the  indivi- 
dual corpuscular  atoms  of  our  bodies.  Wherever  Bdng  exists  in 
the  mode  of  Beings, — ^be  they  ideal  or  real, — a  new  species  of  vital 
force  inevitably  presents  itself:  a  somewhat,  which,  however  pre- 
pared for  in  the  elements  of  Being,  was  hitherto  incognizable  to 
us :  a  nunimum  visibUe,  only  just  capable  of  being  taken  account 
of.  And  this,  with  regard  to  our  mental  image  of  Deity,  only, 
I  urge,  rightiy  occurs,  when  in  fact  we  make  the  dual  distinction 
just  asserted :  that  is,  when  we  own  that  Deity,  like  ourselves, 
has  as  truly  a  Body  within  His  nature,  as  a  Spirit.  Why  not 
the  one,  just  as  well  as  the  other?  Certainly,  to  make  our 
representation  of  Him  a  cosmical  one,  we  must  entertain  both 
sides  of  the  matter; — ^but  my  argument  is  now,  that  the  admis- 
sion is  equally  necessary  in  order  to  the  true  elevation  of,  solely 
regarded,  the  purely  Spiritual  idea  of  Him.  Limit  the  idea  of 
Deity  to  that  of  abstract  Humanity,  and  we  have  nothing  but 
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the  dead,  artificial  Symbol  (p.  110),  which,  in  catting  ont  one 
portion  of  development  as  if  in  isolation  from  the  rest,  mani- 
fesUj  and  essentially  nullifies  Deity  as  Deity.  Fnll  recognition 
of  Growth — as  present  every  where,  and  every  where  making 
union  of  Spirit  with  Body  a  matt^  of  necessity ;  and  moreover 
making  every  portion  of  either  Spiritual  or  Corporeal  develop- 
ment  associated  with  every  other  part,  and  whether*  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  Space,  or  that  of  Time, — being  made:  and 
then,  and  only  then,  I  urge,  does  the  idea  of  Deity  remain,  as 
it  needs  to  remain,  an  ever-living  Idea.  For,  as  to  our  indi- 
vidual units  of  Souls, — ^why  are  they  Souls,  except  because  of 
their  command  over,  and  therein  connection  with,  material 
things?  Is  not  each  Soul  of  Man  what  it  is  through  possess- 
ing, from  its  own  concentrated  effect  of  acquaintance  with  Space 
4uid  Time,  sovereign  governance  over  the  whole  of  the  otherwise 
un-possessed  spheres  of  both?  True  as  it  is,  that,  as  to  the 
matter  of  absolute  occupancy,  all  that  it  really  owns  of  Space 
and  Time,  is  limited  to  the  infinitely  narrow  ground  of  Self, 
and  the  Present  term  of  human  life, — yet,  through  its  abstract 
capacity,  is  it  not  manifest  that  Self  has  become,  as  to  the 
generality  of  Space,  the  real  Lord  of  Space ;  and  that  the  Being 
of  the  moment,  as  to  the  generality  of  Time,  has  become  the 
real  Lord  of  Time  ? — so  that  every  portion  of  existence  that  we 
alienate  in  our  thought  with  regard  to  either  sphere,  is  in  so 
much  a  depriving  ourselves  of  that  which  rightly  constitutes 
ourselves.  But  eminently  more  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
Deity  I  And  if  this  vague  mode  of  proving  it  seems  unsatisfac- 
tory, a  much  closer  one  is  at  hand  to  give  support  to  it.  Have 
we  not»  by  our  preceding  examination, — call  it  microscopic,  if 
you  ifiU, — actually  seen  within  our  own  Souls  the  concentrated 
effect  of  those  Infinitely-diffused  Essences?  These  psychical 
atoms  possessed  by  us, — ^which  theologians  would  have  had  us 
regard  as  just  no  more  than  ignited  fragments  of  Vitality, 
struck  off  from  the  substance  (the  metallic  bosom!)  of  Deity, 
in  ilie  same  way  that  indeed  it  w€»fiao  figured  in  old  astronomy 
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tlmt  the  earth  was  strack  off  from  the  fiery  body  of  the  son,-— 
these  pByohical  atoms  of  ours,  I  say,  now  that  we  have  analysed 
them,  have  shown  the  whole  world  of  differenoe  in  their  con- 
gtitotion  from  what  would  really  have  betokened  snoh  mode  of 
•ongini — ha!VB  shown,  that  is,  the  whole  living  cosmos  of  interior 
organization  aotoally  contained  within  them, — ^which  sorely  do«$ 
demonstrate  to  ns,  as  I  argne  it  does,  that  the  Somroe  whence 
they  were  derived  to  ns,  was  indeed  the  not  directly-elemental 
Eindler  of  oar  being  which  they  conceived  it,  bat  the  eat^ 
poreally^evolved  and  indirect  Prodooer  of  it,  whose  mode  of 
prodacing  as  has  truly  been  that  which  the  whole  mass  of 
;hamaa  instinct  has  indeed,  under  every  variety  of  religioas 
imagery,  been  assertii^  its  claim  to  regard  it: — ^namely,  the 

rightfol  mode  of  the  Parmt. ^And  thos,  accordingly,  I  ofier 

in  proof,  does  the  microscopic  efiect  bring  its  aid  to  ooncmr  with 
the  astronomic  effect! — Sach  as  are  oar  own  atomic  Sools,  bolb 
only  in  an  immeasorably  enhanced  degree,  do  we  require  to 
think  of  the  General  Sool  as  being: — a  Divine  Life  and  BelfisDW 
namely,  wiiich  are  sach— not  because  they  reside  in  an  apart- 
ness from  materialism,  which  leaves  them  under  the  aspect  of 
an  in*organic  isolation;  but — ^because  they  have  within  them- 
selves the  utter  Un-Hmitation  which  causes  them  to  pervade, 
inferribly,  the  minutest  and  most  purely  physical  portion  of 
universal  existence.  If  our  glory  is,  from  our  allotted  central 
and  most  elevated  position  amongst  existing  departments  of 
creation,  to  stretch  out  our  cognizance  widely  as  ever  may  be 
around  us; — ^the  glory  proper  to  DeUy  is,  that  it  be  coQceived 
to  penetrate,  deeply  as  ever  itm^beconceivedy  into  that  which 
is  ttie  lowliest  interior  of  all  existence. 
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Let  thns  mnch  then  serve  for  the  Beheme  of  mental  develop- 
ment that  I  have  desured  to  trace — ^ihat  is,  of  mental  development 
in  80  far  as  concerns  alone  Beligions  defvelopment.  And  now, 
reader,  let  me  torn  back  to  the  object  which  is  the  proper  one 
of  this  chapter.  Let  me  again  state  to  jon  the  result  that  I 
would  fix  upon  as  that  of  Christianity  upon  the  general  human 
mind — ^now  reduced^  by  means  of  the  translated  terms  that  I 
have  gained  somewhat  of  command  over,  into  the  aecordance 
with  mj  own  actoaUy-monlding  Form  oi  Thon^t,  which  my 
purpose  renders  needful  to  me. 

The  one  leading  matter  of  gain,  yon  see,  I  finish,  as  I  bagaoy 
by  asserting  to  have  been  the  actual  creation  within  us  of  a 
SouL  Suffer  me  to  quote  my  own  introductory  words: — 
**  Although  I  admit  that  Beligion  has  for  its  final  aim  the 
unattainable  but  stiU  legitimate  objeet  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  yet  I  assert  that  what  it  really  does  succeed  in  gaining  is 
the  knowledge  of  Sell^  and  of  Self  in  its  most  important  because 
most  deeply-seated  department :  that  is,  tke  knowledge  of  Self 
as  possessed  of  a  Soid  "  (p.  81).  And  may  I  not  consider  that 
the  Beligious  benefit  of  this  concentration  of  consciousness  has 
been  so  shown  as  to  justify  this  assertion?  For  let  it  be  well 
observed  what  the  fact,  here  a^udged  to  the  case,  has  been 
held  really  to  imply: — namely,  how  it  is  only  because  of  this 
finishing  work  to  the  hitherto  process  of  mental  development, 
that  the  previous  efiidcts  of  development,  which  are,  the  earlier- 
gained  knowledge  of  a  <<  Mind  *'  (as  proper  intelligence),  and  of 
a  **  Heart '',  as  existing  within  us,  have  arrived  at  their  own 
true  capability  lor  the  fiilfilment  of  their  respective  offices.  By 
the  introduction  into  human  nature  of  this  new  and  special 
consciousness,  I  conceive,  remember,  not  only  does  an  entirely 
new  set  of  instincts  arise  within  us,  but  all  former  ones,  more- 
over, gain  a  quite  new  kind  of  efficiency.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  concentration  of  the  instinct  of  Individualism  into  this 
mathematical  point,  renders  the  idea  of  Self  one  that  can  be 
used  with  a  precision  and  facility  impossibia  bel6re;F-*0B  ttie  ■ 
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other  lumdy  this  very  definiteness  obtained  at  the  basis  of  Self- 
ism,  is  that  which  enables  our  Feeling  to  dilate  itself  outwards, 
as  it  now  can,  to  the  nttennost  extremities  of  being,  without 
ever  losing  itself  by  so  doing,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  in  retaining 
to  the  last  always  the  same  sense  as  at  first,  of  a  conunmiity  of 
relationship  binding  it  to  the  world  everywhere.  And  as  to  the 
actuality  of  such  efiect,  what  but  the  sign  of  it  can  we  take  the 
glorious  recognition,  now  so  irresistibly  diffusing  itself  through 
our  thinking  atmosphere,  of  a  general  Unity  of  Compositian 
existing  thzoughout  Nature? — ^that  grand  production  of  present 
philosophic  science,  the  ground  for  which  was  so  plainly  Lud 
open  by  the  Christian  idea  of  Unity,  however  restricted  as  such 
the  latter  was  to  human  inter-relations,  as  that,  now  the  earlier 
embodiment  of  it  is  departing  from  us,  this  present  burst  of 
its  brighter  revehition  seems  to  remain  to  us,  as  it  were»  a 
phoenix-birth  out  of  Christianity's  formalistic  ashes!  For, 
surely,  here  we  have  an  animating  principle,  fit  to  be  a  central 
one,  that  may  well  be  that  of  a  Religion,  whose  peculiarity  u 
to  be,  that  of  its  being  a  General  Religion. 

This  so  largely-inclusive  result,  therefore,  is  the  one,  in 
regard  to  Christianity,  which  I  set  down  as  answering  to  the 
demand  postulated  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  my  scheme:  that 
is,  as  fdlfilling  the  general  requisition  of  the  principle  of  Growth. 
I  must  however  farther,  it  is  obvious,  in  order  to  a  conformity 
with  the  terms  in  which  that  postulate  is  designed,  state  how  the 
religious  matter  of  growth  in  question,  has  indeed  proved  also 
its  there-required  <<  correspondence  with  the  mode  of  regulated 
growth  pervading  the  rest  of  general  nature",  in  regard,  seve- 
rally, to  each  of  the  tico  modes  of  being  which,  by  the  inde- 
feasible constitution  of  nature,  are  attached  to,  or,  rather 
involved  in,  our  being.  And  this,  accordingly,  I  do,  by  adding 
to  the  above,  or  inclusive  result,  this  twi-parted  one: 

On  the  one  hand,  as  to  the  individualistic  confiict  carried 
on  by  men  with  fellow-men  as  Brothers, — haref  I  aver,  the 
religious  development  afforded  by  Christianity  has  been  the 
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following: Wbereas  hmnan  Selfism  in  its  pre-Cbrifitian 

condition  was  of  the  nature,  which  made  men  deal  with  the 
always-existing  Enigma  of  Natural  Inequality  in  such  a  mode, 
that  they  deliberately  and  boastfully  aimed  to  draw,  each  one 
severally,  to  Self  as  much  as  was  possible  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  good  of  life,  while  they  severally  thrust  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  endurance  of  the  ills  of  life  upon  others : — ^they  now,'  on 
the  contrary,  consciously  and  more  humbly,  aim — or,  at  least, 
acknowledge  that  it  is  becoming  in  them  to  aim, — at  imparting 
to  others  even  that  which  seems  to  be  the  just  share  of  Self  in 
the  ei^oyment  of  life,  while  undertaking  even  what  seems  to  be 
more  than  the  just  share  of  Self  of  the  endurance  of  life.  For 
I  consider  that  I  have  shown,  how  this  is  the  change  which 
inevitably  follows,  from  the  now-assorting  of  the  idea  of  Respon- 
sibility in  coi^unction  with  that  of  Individualism,- while  the  idea 
of  the  passive  thing  that  Enjoyment  of  necessity  is,  is  left  to 
consort  solely  with  Uie  sense  of  Belationalism.  And  this  assort- 
ment, I  consider,  moreover,  is  the  cause,  of  so  great  farther 
consequence,  why  none  of  the  evil  of  egotistic  sort,  that  at 
first  sight  would  seem  necessary  to  accrue  from  the  limitation 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Everlasting  Retribution,  as  per- 
sonal Retribution,  to  the  term  of  Present  existence,  is  really 
likely  to  accrue :  seeing  that,  through  the  moral  rectification 
thus  instituted,  modem  Selfism,  as  distinctively  such,  becomes 
an  altogether  different  thing  from  the  barbarous  first  stage  of 
it  which  we  now  contemn  as  Selfishness. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  primitive  human 
conflict, — the  one  which  regards  not  so  much  fellow-men,  as 
the  relation  with  fellow-men, — ^the  Parental  and  eminently  the 
Religious  kind  of  conflict, — here^  I  say,  the  development  gained 

has  been  this: ^First,  the  reconcilement  with  the  inherent 

source  of  pain  in  the  Inequality  of  human  lots,  afforded  by  the 
growth  of  the  human  sense  of  Justice,  as  the  fruit  of  moral 
experience  under  Christian  conditions,  has  formed,  as  far  as  it 
bas  gone,  &e  reconcilement  likewise  with  the  Ordering  of 
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Natore  in  one  of  its  departments:  namely,  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  Fraternal  conflict,  and  hence,  in  regard  to 
Space; — while,  Secondly,  the  ennobling  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  life,  by  means  of  the  abstract  inflnence  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  through  Christian  experience,  has  formed,  or  fended 
to  form,  the  reconcilement  with  the  general  Ordering  in  regard 
to  that  ot^4r  inherent  source  of  human  pain,  which  is,  the  need 
of  individual  existence  being  cut  short  in  respect  of  Time,  by 
the  intervention  of  a  new  generation  of  existence,  requiring  ia 
its  nature  to  supersede  the  actually-existing  g^eratiim.  For 
Christian  experience  has  taught  us,  that,  just  as  the  foiegoiiig 
course  of  the  entire  life  of  mankind  has  be^,  as  it  wexe^  a 
Father  to  us,  endowing  us  with  the  full  measure  of  ita  own 
ripened  constitution,  corporeal  and  mental:  so  the  hereafter-to-  j 

come  life  of  mankind  is,  by  our  cultirated  anticipation  of  it,  ' 

truly  henceforth  as  a  Child  bom  to  us, — that,  namely,  which 
we  have  to  endow  with  all  that  attaches  to  ourselves  of  good> 
both  corporeal  and  mental.  To  look  upon  our  predecessoca 
and  our  successors  in  the  candidateehip  for  existence  in  this 
light, — surely  is  it,  I  say,  the  sign  of  a  "Holy  Spirit*'  esta- 
blished amongst  us : — ^a  Spirit  which,  helping  the  infirmity  thai 
still  cannot  refrain  from  groaning  as  to  the  flesh,  under  ita 
necessary  bondage  of  liability  to  corruption,  redeems  us,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  manifest  will  of  God,  from  the  depres- 
sion else  attached  to  the  bondage,  by  enabling  us  to  acknowledga- 
that,  in  spite  of  it,  the  Governing  control  of  all  throgs  is  truly  J 

to  us,  and  in  respect  of  every  sphere  both  of  Space  and  of  | 

Time,  persistently  as  that  of  a  Father  I  ! 


Farther  than  this  general  estimate  of  benefit  gained,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  go,  with  a  view  to  the  basis  I  seek.  The 
great  point,  in  fact,  and  as  I  have  insLsted,  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  entering  upon  a  new  systematusatioa  of  onr  thought^. 
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IB  always  that  we  forbear  from  trying  at  a  too  great  defiiutenesfl 
at  the  beginning.  And  although  the  speeial  difference,  and 
Bpecial  superiority,  that  I  claim  for  the  on-coming  Formation 
over  the  by-gone  one,  is  that  it  be  a  cmsdow  human  creation, 
while  the  latter  was  only  an  tm-conseious  one  of  like  sort, — yet 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Formation 
requires  to  be  one  of  gradual  process: — one,  that  is,  that  must 
grow  up  in  the  human  mind,  and  not  be  as  if  stamped  off  by 
the  mind  at  once. 

The  principle  which  comes  as  the  consummation  of  the 
whole  matter  to  me,  you  perceive,  is,  that  Spirit,  in  any  case,— - 
even  in  the  ease  of  pure  Deity  itself,  and,  if  so,  dforticri  in 
the  case  of  every  subordinate  matter  of  thought, — ^is  a  nullity 
to  our  conception  without  a  balancing  conception  of  Body 
answering  to  it.  This,  therefore,  assures  me  of  the  need  that 
every  new  mode  of  thought,  just  as  much  as  former  ones,  mua 
have  Ub  Form;  at  the  same  time  that  eminently  it  certifies 
the  value  of  the  departing  Form.  It  shows  me  Christianity 
just  in  the  light  of  having  been  a  naturally  inalienable  part  of 
the  past  History  of  the  human  mind: — w  inalienable,  in  our 
estimation  of  that  past  History,  that  if  we  could  really  conceive 
its  actual  fruit  in  our  development  to  be  annihilated,  we  see 
how  the  human  mind  could  not  do  otherwise  than  just  set  itself 
to  make  out  the  whole  work  from  its  beginning  all  over  again! 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  even  one  of  the  rival  attempts  of 
old  religions,  starved  out  in  favour  of  Christianity,  struggling 
forward  into  development  so  as  now  to  fill  its  pkce.  Far  as 
Grecian  thought  went  towards  it, — realizing  a  cosmical  con- 
ception alino9t  equivalent  to  the  one  embodied  in  our  Trizdty,— 
a  moral  sense  of  Justice  entitled,  at  least,  to  bear  a  comparison 
with  ours: — ^yet  even  Grecian  thought,  if  the  actual  union  with 
the  Judaic  had  not  been  afforded  to  it,  by  what  we  term  the 
aceidenU  of  History,  must  surely  by  this  time  have  fallen  into 
the  decrepitude  that  would  render  it  little  avaOable  to  us  for 
any  nnodero  combination  of  generaliring  imagery.   Andwithoui 
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each  imagery  what  would  past  religions  history  be  to  us? — Just 
as  insignificant  as  it  is  now  important: — now  that  we  find,  as  I 
conceive  that  we  do  find,  how  even  the  most  superficial  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  of  Historical  occnrrence  have,  throogh  the 
medium  of  that  imagery,  left  their  trace  recorded  npon  onr 
mental  conviction, — ^have  fhmished  the  body  to  onr  thoi^t, 
without  which  it  has  no  means  of  spiritual  existence. 

Believing  in  this  mode,  do  yon  not  feel  with  me,  hoiw  the 
whole  manner  of  our  creed  itself  changesi  I  might  indeed 
say,  that,  in  dealing  with  every  component  part  of  Christianity 
in  the  same  way  that  I  have  dealt  with  it  as  a  whde,  so  shooid  I 
also,  in  fact,  accept  every  article  of  the  Christian  creed,  npon  its 
own  statement,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  I  accept  the  general 
principle  of  it.  I  could,  if  so  required,  give  in  my  duSheoaa 
even  to  the  formula  of  the  Athanasian!  ( — ^nay,  with  even  m 
preference  to  this,  over  less  thorough  statements  of  the  matter 
of  dogmatization:  for  is  it  not  my  own  aheady  embodied  belief, 
that  every  system  of  principle  that  dares  to  aim  at  being  funda- 
mental, must  have  its  Trinity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tboI  to 
be  fundamental,  is  that,  surely,  which  is  matter  of  damnatkm 
to  any  system ! — )  But  still  I  own,  that  much  rather  than  say 
my  creed  in  a  manner  which,  like  these  expressions  of  ecclesi- 
astical theology,  remind  me  of  quarrelsome  and  worldly-minded 
councils,  I  prefer  to  associate  it  with  the  words  and  thon^ts 
of  Paul  and  John,  of  Matthew  and  Isaiah,  of  individual  Fathers 
and  individual  Reformers  of  the  Church.  That  is,  I  believe  in 
Christianity,  formally,  as  sole  matter  of  human  History :  as  that 
idiich  has  been  handed  down  firom  living  man  to  living  man, 
and  in  so  doing  has  both  grown  in  itself,  and  has  cauaed  the 
minds  of  its  believers  to  grow. 

And  here  it  is  of  necessity  not  to  omit  just  a  bare  reeog- 
nition  of  two  points  attached  to  the  History  of  Christianity, 
which,  although  their  consideration  has  lain  altogether  outside 
of  my  plan  of  treatment^  axe  nevertheless  of  such  signal  lus^ 
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iorical  importance,  that  the  ignoring  of  them  wonld  be  &tal  to 
the  validitj  of  any  scheme  of  historical  interpretation. 

The  first  is,  the  infinence  exercised  by  Christianity — and, 
as  I  conceive,  in  the  manner  of  a  now-created  original  sort 
of  influence, — upon  the  principles  of  social  organization  in  the 
vorld : — these  having  been  apparently  previously  only  of  the  kind 
of  floating  principles ;  bnt  receiving  firom  Christianity,  first,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  had  effected  its  amalgamation  with  wordly 
influences,  to  the  degree  of  attaining  for  itself  an  established 
secular  footing,  a  firm  embodiment  under  tangible  and  visible 
ibrma  of  such  organization.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  Church  government  has  stood  forth  in  history  as 
being,  in  relation  to  ordinary  political  government,  as  it  were, 
a  myth,  in  relation  to  an  ordinary  tale.  It  then,  and  thence- 
after,  set  up  in  the  world  a  genuine  type  of  government, — a 
very  drama  of  realism  in  assertion  of  un-reality: — a  drama, 
namely,  acted  out  by  concrete  priests,  and  with  the  instru- 
mentality of  concrete  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  was  so  acted 
out,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  actual  worldly  undemonstrability  of 
its  pretensions.  And,  at  all  events,  the  myth  has  therefore 
done  this  for  the  world:  it  has  served  to  enlighten  it  as  to 
what  precisely  it  is  that  forms  are  good  for,  and  what  they 
are  not.  The  secularity  of  this  topic  shows  itself,  however, 
immediately,  in  the  manifest  alienation  from  my  proper  subject, 
which  therefore  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  sufficient. 

But  quite  different  is  the  case  with  the  second  point.  In 
one  respect,  indeed,  this  also  is  clearly  and  at  once  alien  to  my 
subject;  but  in  another,  it  is  so  deeply  involved  in  it, — so  much 
more  deeply  so,  in  fact,  than  any  of  all  the  points  that  I  have 
yet  dwelt  uponl — ^that  the  extreme  difficulty  in  stating  it,  is  to 
select  the  few  words  which  are  all  that  I  can  here  give  to  it.  I 
allude  to  the  historically-exhibited  influence  of  Christianity,  in 
raising  the  relative  importance  of  Women  amongst  mankind. 
In  all  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  have,  and  with  acknowledg- 
ment of  so  doing  (p.  169)»  all  but  utterly  ignored  the  really 
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proibnudest  of  all  inter-human  distinctions,  whicl)  eonsistB  id 
the  division  of  Sex.  I  have  spoken  of  two  conflicts  in  hnnuui 
action,  as  being  the  only  conflicts  existing : — jnst  as  if  in  fact  they 

were  the  only  conflicts! Fresh  paradox  as  tiiis  is,  however, 

is  it  not  apparent  why  I  have  done  so,  and  how  my  snlject  has 
indeed  compelled  me  to  do  so, — ^thoogfa  now,  equally,  my  sub- 
ject compels  me  to  admit  having  done  so? For  here  again, 

reader,  is  the  case  of  the  third  hypostasis  coming  to  the  point 
of  making  itself  evident,  whose  revelation  truly  alone  suffices  to 
explain  the  previous  dualism,  which,  tmle»  for  being  a  dualism, 

was,  nevertheless,  of  nothing  whatever  of  import ! ^From  the 

very  beginning  of  human  nature,  it  is  manifest  how  it  lay  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  third  conflict  should  need  to  arise  within 
human  experience; — ^the  elements  of  it  being,  indeed,  the  very 
earliest  existing  of  all  elements  at  all  of  human  experience: — 
and  yet  the  historical  event  has  been,  that  it  did  not  manifest 
itself  08  a  conflict — I  should  rather  say,  did  not  make  the  prepa- 
ration necessary  in  ord^r  so  to  manifest  itself, — till  the  mid-ages 

of  Christianity's  allotted  duration. ^Not  that  I  mean  to  assert 

that  Christianity  was  the  sole  cause  of  its  presentation; — ^bere» 
again,  the  double  parentage  required  for  the  one  efiect  is,  cikoBX 
as  needs  to  be,  apparent.  The  mother  of  the  effect,  I  would 
say,  was  indeed  the  principle  of  Human  Equality  laid  down  by 
Paul;  but  surely  never  could  that  principle  have  fructified  as  it 
did  amongst  human  events,  if  it  had  not  received  the  vigorous 
infusion  of  (xentile  belief,  embodied  in  Teutonic  practice,  that 
had  aheady,  as  a  long  previously  accomplished  &ct,  admitted 
Teutonic  women  as  rightful  sharers  of  existence,  upon  inde- 
pendent ground,  in  companionship  with  Teutonic  men.  Chris- 
tianity, meeting  with  this  notion,  seized  upon  it  for  itself,  and 
dilated  it  immediately,  in  its  own  fashion,  into  the  special  Myth 
which  is  more  than  the  glory  of  mediaeval  times, — ^which  is  their 

beatUy! ^And  this  beautiful  Myth, — of  the  Woman,  namely, 

who  was  in  one  the  Mother,  Spouse,  and  Daughter  of  God,-— 
therein  represents  truly,  I  say,  according  to  my  scheme,  the 
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part  which  Sex  has  really  to  play  in  onr  philosophy  of  things : 
as  soon,  that  is,  as  this  actually  deepest  and  widest  of  all 
philosophical  considerations  shall  come  to  gain  folly  the  distinct 
Form  in  onr  apprehension,  which  indeed  the  general  aspect  of 
the  female  energy  of  onr  day  seems  so  plainly  to  betoken  that 
it  is  no#  on  the  point  of  gaining.  The  conflict  between  Man 
and  Woman,  as  a  true  conflict,  I  wonld  say,  is  bnt  just  now,  in 
the  world's  history,  making  the  sort  of  beginning  that  looks  like 
a  real  beginning ;  bnt  which  neyer  could  hare  been  made,  unless 
first  that  mediiBTal  imagery  had  beforehand  initiated  the  neces- 
sary preparatory  conception,  that  in  truth  Woman  is  not  right- 
folly  esteemed  as  Ihe  mere  appendage  to  Man,  that,  before  that 
period  of  time,  she  had  been  esteemed  to  be.  And  hence  I  con- 
sider that  the  obtaining  of  true  r^^ation  respecting  this  third 
conflict  is,  it  may  even  be  said,  eminently  above  eyezy  oldier  part 
of  the  practical  duty  of  life,  that  which  Future  Religion  has  to 
take  heed  to; — ^while,  even  in  theoiy,  which  is  all  the  present 
matter  with  us,  the  directing  of  attention  to  it,  as  mere  atten- 
tion, starts  us  with  already  an  illuminating  suggestion  of 
explanation  as  to  the  natural  action  of  the  other  two  conflicts. 
I  have  already  hinted  (at  the  place  just  referred  to),  how  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  matter  of  female  operation,  working 
within  the  compound  operation  heretofore  passing  as  merely 
masculine,  that  really  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  action  the 
two  male  conflicts,  both  in  themselves,  and  with  one  another; — 
but  now  I  am  come  to  the  need  of  feeling,  and  of  stating, 
how  the  theoretic  assignment  of  such  character  to  the  opera- 
tion, will  not  serve  without  distinct  acknowledgment  of  being 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  general  scheme.  For  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  sub-division,  obviously  needxog  to  be  made, — on  the 
one  hand,  as  to  the  Parental  conflict,  of  the  Parent  concerned 
in  it  into  the  Father  and  Mother,  and  of  the  Child  concerned 
in  it  into  the  Son  and  Daughter; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
to  the  Fraternal  conflict,  of  the  Brother  concerned  in  it  into 
the  Brother  and  Sister: — when  it  is  seen,  I  say,  that  this 
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Bubardinftie  division  is  nevertlieleBs  one  that  implies  a  disiiiietion 
t^ally  prior  in  its  action  to  the  primitive  distinction,  we  have,  I 
woold  say,  exactly  the  same  mingling  of  properly  physical,  and 
therefore  according  to  my  scheme  causative  elements  of  consi- 
deration, which, — joat  like  the  figmrii^  in  the  Christian  mystery, 
of  Mary's  being  made  the  Mother  of  her  own  Creator, — ^fiUa 
ont  the  integrity  of  theory  respecting  the  matter,  to  the  d^ree 
that  alone  gives  it  efficient  character  as  a  theory:  and  that  is, 
the  degree  which  causes  it  to  present  a  somewhat  intelligible 
means  of  insight  into  the  actuality  of  Natore's  workings. 

And  now,  to  retom,  for  a  few  farther  words,  to  the  mode 
of  this  Historical  Interpretation  pat  upon  Christianity,  which, 
I  have  said,  causes  so  altogether  changed  an  aspect  to  what 
was  once  our  belief  in  Christianity.  That  which  we  have  now 
for  our  creed  reinfecting  it,  is,  that  the  whole  course  of  human 
life,  of  reUgious  sort,  embracing  the  period  between  the  first 
institution  of  the  assertion  which  Christianity  needed  to  reverse, 
and  the  time  when  it  had  reversed  it,  wrought  itself  into  the 
Form  of  Thought,  which  in  the  end  abstracting  itself,  thereby 
left  Thought,  by  no  means  indeed  destined  to  remain  as  pure 
Thought,  but  only  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  embodiment  in  a 
rightfully  consecutive  Form: — this  mode  of  the  continuous 
transmission  of  stored-up  conception,  by  **  successive  acts**  of 
formal  construction,  each  of  which  implies  a  preceding  act  of 
^<  formal  destruction,'*  (see  p.  49,)  constituting  the  Body  which 
Spiritual  Truth  can  never  dispense  with.  And  do  you  fed, 
reader, — forgive  me  that  I  urge  the  question, — how  great  is 
the  difference  that  this  mode  of  interpreting  Christianity  affords, 
as  to  oiur  estimation  of  the  facts  of  it,  from  the  hitherto  usually 

adopted  esoteric  explanation  of  it? So  difficult  a  thing  is  it, 

as  all  that  have  tried  must  have  found,  to  treat  of  the  develop- 
ment of  human  sentiment  in  a  real  accordance  with  such  view 
of  its  origin,  except  by  the  apparent  attribution  of  the  consci- 
ousness respecting  the  matter  to  the  beffinnifig  state  of  the 
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development  actoally  belonging  only  to  oundves, — ^that  I  can- 
not help  feeling  it  possible,  notwithstanding  the  protest  I  have 
made  to  the  contrary,  that  I  may  be  imagined  by  some  persons  to 
suppose,  that  the  meaning  which  I  here  give  on  my  own  account 
to  Christianity,  was  that  intended  by  the  authors  of  Christianity 
themselves : — ^that,  for  instance,  the  Catholic  worship  of  Mary 
was  really  intended  by  medisval  priests  to  signify  the  dawn  of 
the  Womanly  conflict;  or  that  the  rendering  I  gave  a  little 
while  ago  of  the  doctrine  of  Besponsibility  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans,  was  really  designed  by  Paul  I 

Nol — let  me  with  full  explicitness  repeat  my  disclaimer: — 
what  I  do  say  is  simply,  that  within  their  meaning,  such  as  it 
was  consciously  present  to  themselves,  there  lay  that  which  by 
the  nature  of  thought-development,  must  have  ripened,  and  in 
the  mode  of  self-contradiction  and  partial  self-fimstration  that 
I  have  described,  until  it  should  come  into  the  more  abstract 
form  that  I  assert  it  has  come  into. 

It  is,  in  truth,  only  to  the  believers  in  development-prin- 
ciple,— and,  I  must  add,  to  believers  in  this  special  mode  of 
development-principle, — ^that  this  fcict,  supposing  it  to  60  a  fiict, 
can  be  apparent: — whence  the  utter  unintelligibleness  that,  I 
have  felt,  as  every  similarly-circumstanced  mind  must  have  felt, 
is  necessary  to  be  found  in  such  principle  by  all  minds  that  hold 
as  yet  by  purely  the  individualistic,  or  subjective  aspect  of  the 
matter.  The  relational  aspect  attached  to  this  present  scheme 
of  Comparativism,  is  this  apparently  totally  paradoxical  one, — 
that  the  Mind's  Belief  existed  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
Mind ! — Can  this  otherwise  than  appear  as  sheer  nonsense  to 
those  who  have  hitherto  thought  of  Mind — as  all  positivist 
thinkers,  including  now  the  very  orthodox  under  the  term, 
appear  to  do, — as  being  that  which  in  itself  has,  and  has  had^  as 
long  as  it  has  been  Mind  at  all,  &  fixed  status  as  such !  Develop- 
ment-principle essentially  maintains  that  function,  or  tentative 
effort,  precedes  development  of  constitution ;  so  that  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  ''human  mind"  in  any  case  of 

MM 
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nsing  the  term,  it  has  become  with  ns  a  conditional  necessiijy 
that  we  know  the  date  of  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  mind's 
development,  to  which  the  term,  in  the  case  in  qnestion,  be  used 
as  applied.  The  meaning  of  the  term,  so  far  from  fixing  itself^ 
as  applied  in  general  to  man,  has  been  shifting  ever  since  man 
began  to  be  man !  And  the  special  aim  which  has  here  been 
present  with  me,  has  been,  accordingly,  to  show  how  the  Beli- 
gious  Form  of  Christianity  has  been  the  general  natmral  me€ms 
of  effecting  that  mental  progress,  in  the  department  under  con- 
cern with  me.  Therefore,  thus  is  it,  that  what  has  hitherto 
appeared  to  onr  retrospective  glance,  as  a  mere  ac^nnct  to  the 
Mind,  now,  npon  examination,  shows  itself  to  be  the  actual 
first  stage  of  Mind.  The  Belief  in  the  Form  was  the  outspread- 
ing surface  of  the  Mind,  seeking  towards  the  mental  nutriment 
that  was  to  develope  thereafter  into  mental  substance : — Truth 
being  the  heavenly  dew  that,  upon  its  own  part,  has  to  be  figured 
as  depositing  itself  upon  the  waiting  Mind.*  Or, — ^to  extend 
the  figure,  as  we  may,  to  the  ultimate  degree  of  comprehensive- 
ness, which  makes  it,  in  fact,  an  astronomical  one : — ^the  creating 
of  the  Mind  is,  after  all,  no  other  than  in  parallel  with  the  vary 
creation  of  planetary  worlds  themselves, — the  depositing, 
namely,  of  original  terrene  existence  out  of  asmospheric  Space! 

And  see,  thence,  what  is  indeed  the  problem  which  the 

comparative  examination  of  the  Mind's  growth  sets  before  us. 
Constantly  we  need  to  conceive  of  Belief  as  arriving  to  the  Mind, 
while  as  yet  there  was  no  Mind  to  receive  it! 

What  then,  you  will  ask  me,  was  it  but  an  utter  evamon 
to  say,  as  I  said  just  now, — in  language  so  precisely  twt  dif- 
ferent to,  but  expressly  similar  to,  that  employed  by  esoteric 
expounders  of  the  ordinary  kind, — that  my  predilection  was  to 

•  And  observe,  how  precisely  this  image  yields,  per  contra^  the  exact 
opposite  to  itself,  though  under  a  limited  condition,  to  the  subjectiTc  Tiew 
of  it.*  Just  as  we  here  say  that  Truth  deposits  itself,  generally,  upon  the 
Mind  that  as  yet  is  not,  may  we  say  of  a  certain  fixed  condition  of 
Mind,  that  it  striyes  towards  the  possession  of  Truth  that  as  yet  is  noL 
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say  my  creed  in  words  derived  directly  from  Paul  and  John, 
from  Matthew  and  Isaiah  ?  (For  let  me  be  suffered,  omitting 
any  reference  to  Fathers  and  Reformers,  to  limit  myself  now 
exclusively  to  these  Bible  representors  of  their  religion.)  How, 
yon  will  ask  me,  is  it  possible  that  their  belief,  when  by  hypo- 
thesis it  is  of  necessity  directly  opposed  to  mine,  can  yet  so 
clearly  show  the  secret  fibre  of  intrinsic  connection  with  mine, 
as  that  I  should  be  justified,  even  by  any  license  of  acknow- 
ledged modification  exercised  upon  it  to  adapt  it  to  my  purpose, 

so  to  seize  upon  and  appropriate  ihehr  expressions? Let 

me,  I  entreat  you,  throw  myself  upon  your  patience  while  I 
offer  you  a  leading  example  or  two,  which  I  consider  rightly  to 
exhibit  what  alone  it  is  that  the  true  principle  of  Historical 
Interpretation  requires  us  to  accept,  as  such  mode  of  Inter- 
pretation. 

How  was  it  that  Paul,  in  the  first  place,  urged  his  new 
Gospel  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  trembling  sinner  of  his  own 

day? Did  he  not  bid  him, — and  in  phraseology  that  no 

Christian  whatever  will  hesitate  to  take  as  the  sufficing  expres- 
sion for  the  total  general  import  of  the  Gospel, — "  Believe  on  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shaU  be  saved! " ^Yes,  then : — and 

to  me  also,  does  this  expression,  taken  under  my  own  interpre- 
tation, serve,  in  the  following  manner.  I  see  that  History  has 
proved  to  me,  that  though  what  Paul  believed  by  these  words 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  true,  with  r^ard,  individually,  to  Paul ; 
yet  that  what  he  believed  by  them  is  still,  as  under  a  figure, 
true,  with  regard  to  the  progressing  mind  of  human  beings  in 
general.  For  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  as  the  worid  has  believed 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  world  hm  also  therein  been 
saved: — saved  from  previously-existing  evil  of  such  utterly 
condemnable  sort,  that  I  truly,  and  in  my  own  express  indi- 
viduality, give  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  God  and  Father  of  Christ, 
for  having  sent  Christ  to  deliver  it  from!  It  has  been  deli- 
vered, I  see,  namely,  not  indeed,  as  Paul  supposed,  from  Hell- 
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fire,  but  from  believing  in  Hell-fire; — ^not  from  the  *<  body  of 
Death",  conceived  by  him  as  hanging,  in  the  manner  of  a  mortal 
and  expressly  inflicted  torment,  abont  the  wretched  life  of  maa, 
but  from  the  false  conception  of  Death  which  caused  it  to  be 
this  peculiar  torment; — not  firom  subjection  to  the  ''law  of 
sin,  warring  within  our  members**,  and  causing  that  they  "  which 
live  after  the  flesh'*  are  thereby  **  at  enmity  with  God,  and  inca- 
pable of  pleasing  Him'* :  bat  firom  believing  in  any  such  dis- 
tracting duplicity  of  government  in  the  moral  world,  as  if  it 
were  possible  that  there  should  be  any  law,  of  flesh  or  other- 
wise, that  is  not  a  law  of  God ;  and  as  if  it  were  not  true,  that 
the  only  possible  kind  of  resistance  to  the  law  of  God,  is  the 
mere  matter  of  lawlessness ! — ^not,  therefore,  delivered,  as  Paul 
supposed  the  human  mind  to  be  delivered,  firom  the  power  of 

the  Devil,  but  firom  the  need  of  thinking  of  God  as  a  Devil ! 

And,  as  to  this  last  point,  fully  do  I  all  the  time  see — ^let  me 
add, — how,  before  the  law  of  development  was  understood, 
there  shouJd  have  appeared  such  rivalship  in  the  government  of 
our  moral  nature.  Taken  as  a  myth,  it  is  a  myth  of  the  utmoat 
appropriateness  and  beauty,  to  say  that  when  the  infant  Soul 
of  man  began  its  struggle  into  birth,  there  were^  in  truth,  rival 
influences  hotfrering  over  it,  and  claiming  severally  that  ii  should^ 
and  should  noty  succeed  in  developing  itself  in  such  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  Universal  Development,  as  that  the  new-bom 
spiritual  faculty  should  possess,  contained  within  itself,  the 
destiny  either  of  final  success  as  to  the  end  of  its  existence,  or 
that  of  non -success:  the  destiny  of  proving,  in  the  one  case,  a 
true  creation,  or  admitted  ''child  of  God";  in  the  other,  of 
shrinking  back  upon  the  previous  animalism  of  human  nature, 
which  would  condemn  it  as  a  mere  spiritual  abortion,  inevitably 
set  in  a  course  to  sink  thenceforth  ever  lower  and  lower  into 
the  morbidness  attendant  upon  all  abortion,  and  consequently 
to  become  a  real  "child  of  wrath,  and  of  the  Devil**.  So 
evidently,  I  ftssert,  does  our  present  light  as  to  Natural  Selec- 
tion warrant  the  intrinsic  basis  of  even  the  uttermost  Calvinism, 
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which  logic  has  derived,  and  jasiifiably,  ont  of  the  impassioned 
expressions  which  Paul)  upon  his  own  part,  poured  forth  on  the 
sole  immediate  impulse  of  his  moral  instinct! — ^while,  upon  our 
part,  I  maintain  that,  in  looking  back  npon  his  belief  with  the 
generalism  of  the  artist,  instead  of  the  detail  criticism  of  logic, 
we  come,  in  fact,  into  tmer  sympathy  with  that  original  expres- 
sion, than  any  mid-way  station  of  observation  has  given  means 
for.  And  therefore,  I  urge,  does  the  scheme  of  Panl,  thus 
viewed,  show  exactly  the  condition  of  younger  development  than 
onrs,  and  nothing  else  than  this,  which  truly  testifies  to  its 
standing  in  such  condition.  The  plan  devised  by  him,  as  to 
the  mental  fact  of  Faith  in  Christ  forming  the  seal  of  evidence 
which  marks  the  elect  amongst  men  (or  those  destined  by 
Natural  Selection  to  succeed  in  their  spiritual  development), — 
while  the  fact  of  remaining  aliens  from  Christ,  is  that  which 
marks  the  reprobate  (or  those  over  whom  proclivity  most 
triumph) : — stands  now  to  me  as  just  the  fitting  symbolical  way 
of  expressing  the  modem  mode  of  judgment,  so  little  likely  to 

be  called  in  question  by  any  body,  that  this  is : namely,  as 

if  we  should  sum  up  our  estimate  of  the  general  probability  of 
moral  and  spiritual  success  to  human  beings,  by  saying  as  fol- 
lows:— ''  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  determindfe^in  comparing 
our  experience  of  different  men,  which  amongst  them  are  really 
those  that  we  may  count  as  rising  and  improving  beings,  and 
which  the  contrary ;  but,  upon  the  wholsy  it  seems  a  sure  dis- 
tinction to  say,  that  as  long  as  a  man  has  it  in  him  to  desire 
to  improve,  he  has  no  right  to  be  set  down  as  of  the  latter 

class." ^For  it  does  indeed  appear  to  me,  that  Paul's  idea  of 

Faith  in  Christ — as  a  rendering  up  of  individual  purpose  in 
favour  of  general  purpose,  of  self-seeking  in  favour  of  general 
human  good, — ^more  nearly  actually  reduces  itself  to  this,  than 
to  any  of  the  modes  of  dogmatic  interpretation  accustomed  to 
be  given  to  it.  The  myth  that  was  designed  by  him  instinc- 
tively, I  consider,  constituted  the  sort  of  division  as  to  the 
sorting  of  human  characters,  that  is  the  beginning  mode  of  aU 
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classification: — that  is,  into  two  broadly-marked  classes;  the 
harshness  of  separation  between  which  can  only  be  softened 
down,  as  it  does  come  to  be  afterwards  softened  down,  by  the 

making  out  of  minor  divisions. But,  here  again,  is  another 

point  of  the  same  mental  succession: — we  find  it  the  prime 
condition  respecting  matters  of  mental  classification,  that  they 
be  recognized  to  be  sorted  by  ns  mider  merely  arbUrary  dis- 
tmctions; — ^very  well:  and  so  did  Panl,  I  say,  show  his  tnie 
inspiration,  after  all,  that  he  insisted  so  vehemently  as  he  did, 
npon  the  validity  of  the  benefit  of  Faith  in  Christ's  lying  only 
in  its  being  a  merely  '*  imputed  righteoosness". — ^For,  as  to  A» 
making  the  putation  a  matter  of  Divine  thought,  while  ve  make 
ours  only  matter  of  human  thought,  this,  by  the  present  scheme, 
is  only  the  course  of  beginning  with  the  rational  image  thai 
needs  in  the  end  reversing,  whioh  forms  the  universal  pheno- 
menon in  all  similar  cases. 

But,  moreover,  so  obvious  is  the  actual  mode  of  this  revers- 
ing, that  nothing  more  than  this  needs  to  be  regarded  as  effecting 
it:  namely,  the  simple  and  natural  efiect  of  culture  in  bringing 
refinement  to  the  conception^  With  regard  to  the  image  of 
Divine  operation, — ^this  is,  by  our  hypothesis,  but  the  inevitable 
first  presentaAn  of  the  idea  of  general  law,  which  thence  could 
not  but,  in  course  of  time,  subside  into  the  latter.  And  as  to 
the  subsidence  of  the  theologically  ''carnal-minded"  into  the 
beings  who  have  an  average  tendency  towards  prodivity  in  their 
general  aims  of  life;  and  of  the  '<  spiritually-minded"  into  those 
who  are  steadfastly  set  towards  progress: — ^this,  too,  requires 
nothing  more  than  the  corresponding  allowance,  which  shall 
take  away,  namely,  all  that  there  is  of  vfUenHon  in  the  matter, 
as  attributed  to  the  individual,  and  leave  him  in  this  respect  as 
simply  subject  to  general  law.  All  that  the  individual  has  of 
''minded-ness"  (consciousness)  in  the  matter — also  by  our 
hypothesis, — comes  to  him  only,  not  as  the  occasion  of,  but  as 
the  consequence  of,  the  peculiar  kind  of  looking-for  of  impend- 
ing  retribution  which  possesses  him  in  the  case: — ^whence  this 
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of  manifest  amelioration  to  that  '<  mindedness" :  namely,  that 
while  the  Salvation  supposed  by  original  Giristians  (and  indeed 
by  the  average  of  Christians  generally)  to  have  been  obtained  by 
means  of  their  imputed  righteousness,  consisted  in  merely  the 
gross  rescue  from  an  imagined  Hell  of  corporeal  torment ;  ihe  sort 
of  rescue  which  human  culture  made  gradually  the  one  felt  necea* 
Bary  by  men,  became  that  from  torment  which  was  peculiarly 
mental.  And  the  very  instant  this  change  was  substantiated^ 
began,  of  necessity,  the  feeling  to  be  at  work  within  man,  that 
he  had  indeed  in  himself  ,  and  in  regard  to  the  practical  eorryihg 
on  of  his  daily,  ordinary  life,  the  true  power  of  procuring  for 
himself,  the  matter  of  the  Salvation  that  was  the  thing  wanted 
by  him: — so  that  henceforth  the  idea  of  the  Divine  agency 
could  not  help  but  subside,  as  it  needed  to  subside.  It  sub- 
sided, that  is,  into  the  idea  of  the  sort  of  agency,  that,  all  in 
being  a  Divine,  or  general  agency,  nevertheless  acted  for  man,  as 
for  man  in  especial,  only  through  man ;  and  whether  as  to  actual 
action,  or  to  theoretic  meditation  upon  that  action.  And  thus 
is  reached  the  desiderandum: — It  is  therefore  no  longer  God  that 
imputes  the  righteousness  to  n^p,  but  man  henceforth  that  im- 
putes to  the  general  ordering  of  nature,  a  plan,  namely,  to 
raise  those  beings  who  are  bent  upon  raising  %emselves,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  sink  those  who  are  too  careless  or  indo- 
lent to  make  any  effort  of  their  own  to  rise. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  but  yet  farther  may  we  see  how  the  same 
psychological  law  of  reversion  shows  itself  with  perfect  simi- 
larity of  effect,  though  in  a  contrary  sort  of  operation,  in  regard 
to  his  doctrine  of  <'  eternal  life'*.  When  Paul,  for  himself  and 
his  fellow  believers,  hastily  congratulated  himself  and  them, 
that  with  the  same  kind  of  *'  redemption  of  the  body  "  as  that 
supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  who  was  to  be  only 
the  **  first-bom  of  many  brethren  ",  they  should  all  of  them  be 
in  due  time  glorified  together  with  Jesus, — he  made,  I  would 
say,  precisely  the  counter-imputation,  of  islae  kind,  which  waa 
naturaliy  complimentary  to  his  other  imputation,  in  respect  to 
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spiritual  righteoasness.  He  there  attributed  to  God  what  now 
seems  due  to  man ;  he  now  attributes  to  man,  as  an  individual 
being,  what  seems  due  alone  to  God,  or  to  general  being: 
that  is,  the  possession  of  unlimited  existence.  And  again 
in  this  case,  see  how  the  required  reversion  depends  alone 
upon  the  fining  away,  through  culture,  of  the  original  grosg- 
ness,  or  corporeality,  of  the  notion.  As  soon  as  ever  the  idea 
of  the  resurrection  entirely  clears  itself  of  that  original  corpo- 
reality, the  change  is  at  once  and  effectually  accomplished. 
The  pure  resurrection  of  nothing  more  than  the  mathemaii- 
eally-pointed  Soul  of  man,  without  any  body  attached  to  it  at 
all,  is  only  a  resurrection  of  that  which  belongs  to  general 
humanity,  and  not  in  any  sense  to  individual  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Nay,  Paul  himself,  where  he  rises  to  his  points  of 
highest  theoretic  abstraction,  as  it  were  confutes  himself,  and 
in  a  maimer  necessitates  this  generalized  view.  For,  notwith- 
standing that  his  ordinary  doctrine  consists  simply  in  the  broad 
antithesis,  that,  as  <<  the  wages  of  sin  is  death**,  so  <<  the  gift 
of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Christ*'  (Romans  vi.  28):  when 
he  comes  to  the  moral  rational%of  the  doctrine,  he  recognizes — 
as  how  could  he  choose  but  recognize  I — ^that  the  real  Provi- 
dential besto^tfig  of  unending  vitality  is  to  that  part  of  us  which 
follows  the  **  law  of  the  Spirit'*,  and  not  to  that  which  follows 
''the  law  of  the  flesh"; — and  how  can  we — we,  who  have 
means  of  taking  account  of  all  that  developing  religions  con- 
ception has  subsequently  taught  us, — forbear  to  make  our 
recognition,  that  Paul's  own  desire  of  bodily  redemption  mnst 
be  allotted  in  truth  to  the  latter  class? 

But  here  we  need  to  take  up  the  mystically-thoughted 
John — JohUf  who  does  expressly  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the 
spiritual  view  of  immortality. — **This",  he  said,  <<is  eternal 
life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jestts 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent"  (John  xvii.  8).  And  though  the 
utterance  is  of  the  merely  ecstatic  kmd  which  it  could  not  help 
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being,  ]f»  at  so  early  a  period  of  moral  development,  the  thought 
oontained  in  it  foond  its  way  into  expression  at  all,  yet  to  our- 
selves that  very  same  thought  has  grown  into  one  of  the  utmost 
Bohemess.  Whatever  happiness  we  have  that  consists  in  pure 
regard  to  fellow-heings,  ( — ^for  this  is  the  spirit  of  Christ, — ) 
and  to  the  general  whole  of  Development,  ( — ^for  this  u  the 
knowledge  of  God, — )  is  therein  that  which  in  its  own  nature 
eannot  die,  and  which  therefore  will  cling  to  us  as  long  as  we 
ttre  capable  of  entertaining  it.  And  so.  also,  whatever  deeds  of 
human  righteousness  we  may  have  done,  not  in  the  fleshy  for 
the  gratification  of  self,  but  in  the  spirit,  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  mankind,  these  are  likewise  what  we  may  know  as  being 
as  immortal  in  their  nature  as  God  and  mankind  are  immortal. 

Still,  between  the  thought  of  John  and  our  own  there  lies* 
I  would  say,  a  source  of  obscurity  in  regard  to  its  actual  con- 
nection with  ours,  that  is  a  far  greater  obstruction  to  our  recog- 
nizing such  connection,  than  ^ny  that  exists  in  the  original 
Christianity  of  Paul, — even  while,  upon  one  side  of  his  thought, 
John  comes  thus  so  much  nearer  to  us.  For  in  the  Asiatic 
second-century  Christianity,  ij^e  elements  of  the  religion — 
naturally  contradictory,  as  we  remember  them  to  be, — had 
already  begun  distinctively  to  cast  themselves  i^|in(liii';  and  yet 
not,  according  to  my  scheme,  with  the  true  kind  of  distinction 
that  could  only  be  forthcoming  in  the  end.  The  true  distinc- 
tion as  to  what,  being  spiritual,  possesses  eternal  life,  and  what, 
being  of  the  flesh,  is  destined  to  a  merely  temporary  existence, 
and  thence  (phenomenally)  to  perish, — ^lies,  as  here  stated, 
between  general  nature,  figured  as  God,  and  individual  portions 
of  general  nature,  consciously  known  to  us  as  ourselves.  But 
John,  when  he  expressed  his  assurance  to  be,  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  was  to  him  a  real  partaking  of 
the  Divine  nature  and  prerogatives,  had  manifestly  no  idea  of 
thus  parting  with  his  own  individuality.  He  believed,  that  is, 
that  it  was  possible  for  all  men,  just  as  for  Christ,  to  be,  in  a 
degree,  God  and  man  at  the  same  time.    And  so  believing, 
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what  was  the  consequence  of  his  doing  so? — ^Manifestly  this, 
which  only  conld  follow  from  such  belief: — ^namely,  that  there 
Was  henceforth,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  Christianity,  the  object 
most  really  degrading,  and  worldly,  and  iq  every  way  essentially 
i<n-spiritual,  of  all  objects  possible  to  man :  that  of  casting  off^ 
in  order  to  attain  likeness  with  God,  the  corporeal  conditions 
Supposed  to  be  the  hmdrance  to  such  likeness.  Strange  as  ii 
may  sound  to  Christians,  the  one-sided  thought  of  John,  even 
as  to  the  truth  of  it, — even  as  to  that  which  is  of  most  evident 
and  permanent  sublimity  in  it, — ^has  what  now  appears,  Jrom 
its  one-sidedness,  the  most  positive  of  all  possible  intrinsie 
implication  of  Atheism. 

Was  it  not  John,  who,  at  the  same  tim^  that  he  was»  on 
the  one  hand,  the  agent  in  the  Church  for  the  plunging  of  the 
simplicity  of  Hebrew  Monotheism  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
growing  necessity  to  ''divide  the  persons",  without  bringing 
injury  to  <'  the  unity  of  the  Godhead" ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  on  record  for  us  this,  as  the  most  purely  intellectual,  while 

latest,  of  Gospel-proclamations: "God  is  a  Spirit!" 

And,  taking  it  cu  a  merely  intellectual  statement,  surely,  reader, 
this  M  a  truth  to  me, — ^a  truth  to  the  present  age  of  the  world, — 
even  as  much^nor^  than  it  was  a  truth  to  John,  as  precisely 
this  present  age  has  come  to  have  a  truer  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  statement,  than  there  was  any 

possibility  of  his  having ! John,  or  at  least  the  age  of  John, 

had,  we  know,  gone  thus  far  towards  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Spirit" :  namely,  that  it  is  just  that  which  "  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones",  in  the  way  that  we  see  human  beings  have  * ; — 
but  how  could  it  be  that  any  one,  in  days  such  as  those  w^^e 
of  demon  and  angel- worship,  ( — ^unless  possibly  in  the  moments 
of  extremest  "  inspiration",  occurring  to  the  "  prophet",  in  the 

•  The  words  referred  to  are,  it  is  true,  from  Liike  (xxiv.  39) ;  but 
their  implication  is,  in  fact,  contained,  and  mnch  more  perfectly  so,  in 
the  mythical  representation  actually  given  by  John  of  the  revelation  to 
Thomas,  in  his  chapter  xx.  25 — ^29. 
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real  mode  of  foreseeing  what  yet  he  was  incapable  all  the  time 
of  comprehending, — )  could  really  have  any  conception  respect- 
ing **  Spirit "  that  can  now  be  allowed  an  accurate  one?  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  evident  fact  of  the  case,  that  it  has 
been  only  through  the  exercise  of  human  faculties  upon  this 
very  image  of  the  theological  God,  that  we  have  been  brought  to 
eonceive — or  rather  to  begin  duly  to  conceive, — ^what  "  Spirit" 
in  truth  ought  to  mean  ?  The  idea  of  God  was,  at  first,  that  He, 
too,  had  flesh  and  bones,  as  men  havel  But  through  human 
meditation  upon  it,  this  has  occurred : — ^fresh  limitations  have 
oontinually  arrived  to  it ; — one  sensible  quality  after  another  has 

been  abstracted  from  it. Even  to  New  Testament  writers, 

it  was  that  which  was  already,  in  theory  at  least.  Invisible ^  and 
Intangible: — not,  however,  to  them — and  can  we  say,  that  the 
ease  is  entirely  changed  to  mf — ^was  it  as  yet  Inaudible.  How 
lately  is  it,  indeed,  that  even  amongst  ourselves,  it  has  assuredly 
been  ceased  to  be  believed,  and  by  thinkers  of  eminence,  that 
a  Divine  Voice,  audibly  uttered,  was  that  which  really  conveyed 

the  sanction  required  to  the  whole  of  Christian  belief? Surely, 

however,  the  time  is  now  come  when  all  of  any  claim  to  philo- 
sophic perception  are  agreed,  that  by  negatives,  and  negatives 
only,  is  there  any  valid  capability  to  man  of  defining  Deity. 
And  if  so,  the  definition  rests,  without  power  of  contradiction, 
solely  this:  namely,  that  Deity  is  that  which  can  be  nothing 
else  than  thought  about.  Here,  therefore,  is  our  interpretation 
of  pure  Spirit,  under  which  we  fall  into  actual  coincidence  with 
John : — we,  Christians,  who — ^unbelievers  as  we  are,  in  all  except 
a  Religion  which  to  you  is  no  Religion  at  all, — might  just  as 
well  as  yon,  take  up  John's  text,  and  from  that  alone  preach 
what  you  esteem  a  denial  of  any  existence  whatever  to  God ! 

God  is  to  me,  I  own, — and  how  can  you  who  are  disciples 
of  John,  deny  it  to  me? — matter  only  of  pure  Thought:  of 
pure  Thought,  that  is,  held  in  the  rarest  possible  concentration 
of  abstract  Feeling: — otherwise,  nothing  that  I  have  any  power 
of  conceiving  of. ^But  have  I  at  all  succeeded  in  showing. 
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moreover,  all  that  I  consider  to  be  over-and-above  John's  viefw 
of  Deity,  in  tJbat  which  I  am  upholding; — and  just  in  regard 
to  its  adding  to  the  nature  of  conceived  Deity,  that  means  of 
Universal  Manifestation — Matter,  namely,  in  ever-lawful  co- 
existence with,  and  correspondence  to,  Spirit, — ^which  he,  as 
we  know,  would  have  restricted  to  a  manifestation  that  was  in 
reality  but  local  ?  Have  I  not  shown  how  to  this  purest  of 
all  possible  human  Thought-Essence,  have  now  been  produced 
into  distinctness,  for  most  nobly  influential  upon  us  of  Divine 
attributes,  our  experiences  of  Deity  which  are  these? — ^first, 
that  the  mode  under  which  our  Intellect  knows  Him,  is,  the 
embodiment  into  a  Principle  of  Unity  of  Composition,  pervading 
the  entire  Universe,  reckoned  from  the  Mind  capable  of  enter- 
taining the  conception,  down  to  the  lowest  conceivable  material 
object  of  conception ; — ^while,  oppositely,  the  mode  under  which 
our  Feeling  knows  Him,  is,  the  equally  sublime  moral  image  of 
the  Conviction,  that  all  which  takes  place  in  the  multitudinous 
series  of  changes  attendant  upon  the  fact  of  Life,  is  that  which 
we  human  beings  may  recognize  as  for  Good.  These  two 
magnificent  generalizations,  I  say,  are  what  I  find  now  present 
with  me,  whenever,  as  by  instinct,  I  repeat  the  familiar  phrases — 
the  Gospel  phrases, — ^that  <<God  is  One",  and  that  ''God  is 
the  Being  whom,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  we  need  to  worship*'. 
To  grow  up  into  these,  has  been  the  purport  that,  I  conceive, 
forms  the  sufficing  purport,  of  existence,  not  only  to  this  ripest 
of  New  Testament  doctrine,  afforded  by  its  latest  Evangelist, 
but  also  to  the  crudest  whatever  of  the  representations  of  Deity, 
that  have,  from  the  very  beginning  of  human  thinking,  lain 
hidden  in  man's  nature  as  the  germs  of  all  forth-coming  theology. 

But  what  shall  we  say  then,  in  accordance  with  this,  to  show 
the  permanence  of  the  mere  Hebrewism  of  the  New  Testament? 
Surely,  it  might  be  thought,  all  of  this  must  have  faded  into  the 
virtual  nothingness  of  oblivion  for  us,  when  once  the  Jewish- 
Christian  calyx  of  Christianity  (as  I  have  called  it,)  had  done 
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its  part  of  lengthening  itself  into  just  the  requisite  safficienoy 
to  over-wrap,  for  the  needed  time,  the  bad  of  Alexandrianism 

opening  out  of  its  bosom  I Oh  no  I — in  looking  back  now  to 

see  what  has  been  done  in  the  actual  world  for  our  religious 
growth,  that  could  so  little  have  been  definitely  guefsed  at  in 
mere  theory,  heartily  do  I  believe  in  Matthew  also  still  I  ( — That 
is,  in  Matthew,  interpreted  upon  the  historical  principle  of  har- 
mony with  the  otherwise  history  of  the  nation. — )  Does  he 
not  set  before  me  eminently  this,  that  the  noble  aim  which  the 
Hebrew  Messiah  Jesus,  in  real  historic  verity,  has  to  be  thought 
of  as  having  aspired  to,  was  the  realistic  one,  so  naturally  the 
issue  of  his  Hebrewism,  of  establishing  an  immediate  kingdom 

of  heavenly  righteousness  upon  earth? ^Yes:  and  there  also 

is  it  tJbat  I  believe  we  have  solely  henceforth  to  look  for  it ! 

Yisioiykry  and  idealistic  as  the  Hebrew  realism  was  in  those 
beginning  days,  ( — beginning  to  us,  though  then  so  specially 
counted  the  finishing  latter  times, — )  when  Jesus  and  his  Gttli- 
lean  companions  expected  angel-instrumentation  to  bring  about 
the  reign  of  the  saints,  and  build  up  the  New  Jerusalem :  yet 
we  un-Christians  are  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  Hebrewism 
thus  far,  that  only  indeed* upon  the  earth  can  saints  reign,  as 
we  trust  a  race  of  quite  un- Jewish  saints  shall  one  day  reign; 
and  only  upon  the  earth  can  a  Jerusalem  stand,  as  we  trust  an 
abode  of  living  men  shall  one  day  stand,  as  superior  to  the 
Jewish  conception  of  what  is  adapted  for  human  well-being,  as 
their  imagined  structures  of  jasper  and  carbuncles  were  superior 
to  the  ill-conditioned  tenements  of  the  actual  Jerusalem  I  For 
we,  too,  resemble  them,  and  still  more  pointedly,  in  this,  that 
the  very  contradiction  of  our  own  expectations  is  alone  the 
cause  of  our  attaining  that  which  we  come  to  believe  to  be 
better  than  those  were.  Not  any  more  than  the  Former  Beli- 
gion,  does  the  Coming  One  bear  at  all  the  aspect  that  previous 
condition  gave  cause  to  anticipate  its  bearing.  If  those  Jewish 
ancestors  of  ours  were  deluded,  as  we  now  see  they  were  deluded ; 
80,  we  find,  awaits  us  also  that  which  toould  be  delusion  in  us, 
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and  inexcusable  delusion,  if  we  did  ndt  avail  onrselveSy  as  we 
ought  to  do,  of  the  example  of  fore-gone  experience,  wanting 
to  them.  They  began — as  we  have  so  long,  like  wiser  self- 
esteemed  children,  looked  down  upon  them  for  beginning, — by 
.  expecting  an  Outward  Kingdom,  consisting  of  their  own  eaint- 
dominion  over  the  otherwise  common  world  of  men;  ending, 
thence-after,  by  the  tardy  and  unwilling  discovery,  that  Christ's 
true  reign  is  nowhere  except  solely  tcithin  us.  But  consid^, 
reader,  if  we  have  not  been  now  dealing  here  with  mistakes, 
upon  our  own  part,  that  are  at  least  as  great  as,  though  they 
be  more  abstract  than,  this  of  those  Jew- Christians.  In  our 
seeking,  as  we  have  learned  since  John's  time  to  seek,  for  the 
true  kingdom  of  God  as  that  which  consists  in  the  discovery  of 
Truth  alone,  we  have,  even  yet,  still  aimed  towards  a  dominion 
inevitably  outside  of  our  real  power  of  attainment : — a  don^ion, 
namely,  over  Truth,  which  has  respect  to  that  Absolute  Fact  of 
things,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  be  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone,  and  not  of  us,  to  know.  In  comparison  to  this 
aim,  to  find  a  merely  relative  mode  of  knowledge  attached  to 
our  innate  possibility, — must  we  not  confess  it  to  have  appeared 
to  us  at  first  just  as  pitiful  a  put-off,  as  to  them  must  have  been 

theirs? But  much  more  close  in  the  resemblance  to  their 

personal  disappointment,  is  our  personal  disappointment.  We 
might  have  cared  comparatively  little,  to  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  leave  exclusively  to  God's  own  possession,  the  sovereignty 
over  Absolute  Truth,— owning  that  the  Spiritual  Happiness, 
which  the  knowledge  of  Truth  is,  while  as  real  as  any  other 
sort  of  Happiness,  must  belong  in  its  entirety  solely  to  the 
purely  Spiritual  nature  that,  for  our  parts,  we  can  in  no  way 
realize,  but  only  think  about: — but  we  have  found  ourselves 
moreover  obliged,  as  it  appears,  to  yield  to  that  Spiritual  Being 
also,  the  entirety  of  Enjoyment  resting  with  the  enduring 
possession  of  the  corporeal  thing  that  all  Self-ism  is.  The 
prerogative  of  an  Eternal  Self-ism,  it  seems,  needs  to  be  owned 
by  us,  just  as  much  an  Outside  prerogative  to  us,  as  the  Spiritual 
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one.  For  onr  Inside  means  God's  Outside,  and  onr  Outside 
means  God's  Inside.  And  it  is  not  for  us  to  desire  what  God 
has  kept  within  His  own  power. 

We,  truly, — comparing  our  present  state  of  Self-ism,  with 
that  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus, — ^haye  already  submitted  to 
the  refining  away  of  our  instinctive  claim  of  Immortality  to  this 
extent,  that  instead  of  any  longer  aiming,  as  they  aimed,  to 
possess  ourselves  of  heavenly  thrones,  seated  upon  which  we 
may  ''judge"  our  inferior  fellow-men,  we  are  contented  to  limit 
ourselves  to  the  humbler,  and  in  every  way  better  object,  which 
this  is:  namely,  of  obtaining  an  everlasting  repose  upon  the 
permission  to  love  uninterruptedly  our  chosen  friends  amongst 
men,  and  to  learn  to  love  our  God  with  a  sort  of  love  altoge- 
ther nobler  than  any  we  give  to  men.  But  still,  for  all  this,  the 
same  answer  that  reproved  the  first  covetousness,  seems  yet  to 
hang  in  the  moral  atmosphere  about  us,  as  if  to  compel  us, 
with  its  echoing  tone  of  Divine  sadness  and  Divine  sympathy^ 
to  self-condemnation  for  our  still  so  manifest  egoism.  ''Are 
ye  fit  to  enjoy,'*  it  seems  to  rebuke  us,  "  that  have  not  yet 
learned  to  resign  ?  The  possession  of  Eternity,  not  any  matter 
in  truth  of  '  mine '  or  of  '  |hine ',  is  that  which  belongs  alone 
to  Him,  whose  Ever-Present  Life  is  the  producing  Source  of  all 
the  partial  possessions  of  Life  attached  to  creature-existence ; 
and  the  Future  inheritance  of  such  partial  possessions,  asked 
for  by  you  who  are  not  contented  with  your  Past  endowment, 
shall  be  given  by  the  common  Father  to  those— -yes,  and  to  those 

alone, — for  whom  his  universal  law  has  appointed  itl" A 

bitter  baptism  may  it  be  to  us,  just  as  it  doubtless  was  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  to  yield  up  our  personal  longings ;  but  neither 
for  us,  any  more  than  for  them,  is  it  possible  to  "  reign  with 
Christ ",  unless  we  also,  and  in  that  which  is  our  very  dearest, 

"suffer  with  him  I" Had  not  Jesus, — the  Hebrew  living 

man  that  Matthew  paints  him  to  us, — his  own  peculiar  cup 
of  deepest  personal  disappointment  required  of  him  to  drink? 
Was  not,  in  fact,  the  whole  first  century  of  Ohristiaa  experi- 
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ence  one  of  fiery  trial,  and  fiercest  straggle  with  the  craellest 
thwarting  of  previoasly-cherished  expectations, — contrasting, 
when  we  look  upon  it  in  its  reality,  with  the  blankest  of  conka- 
diction,  to  all  that  we  have  painted  to  ourselves  respecting  it, 

when  seen  under  the  veil  of  its  mythical  glorification? ^And 

yet  we  know  that  nothing  else  but  this  thwarting  of  the  actual 
human  expectations  brought  the  real  good  out  of  the  experience, 
which  thence  formed  tJbe  occasion  for  the  glorification ! — ^brought, 
that  is,  the  good  which  consists  in  our  coming  to  believe,  as 
by  actual  experience,  that  Spiritual  triumph  over  Self  is  a  thing 
better  worth  than  Corporeal  triumph  over  physical  impedi- 
ments  to  enjoyment.  Our  lesson  gained  from  those  original 
frustrated  preparers  of  Christianity,  is  thus  a  clear  one:  it  is, 
that  we  be  not  discouraged,  though  it  have  fallen  to  us,  in  a 
manner,  to  occupy  the  post  where  it  has  become  needful  to 
take  up,  and  repeat  their  experience.  Spiritual  glory  is  coining, 
more  and  more,  to  be  known  by  us  only  as  the  glorious  faculty 
of  being  able  to  rely  upon,  and  govern  ourselves  by,  thai 
which  has  to  be  merely  thought  abouty  instead  of  being  preserU- 
able  to  sense.  To  the  merely-thinkable  God,  we  find,  belongs 
alone  the  merely-thinkable  fact  of  Eternity; — ^but  then  our 
growing  spiritual  faculty,  through  raising  our  likeness  towards 
that  which  we  attribute  to  God,  both  enables  us  better  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with,  and  avail  ourselves  of,  what  we  are,  and 
enables  us  in  a  measure  to  be  as  that  we  are  not!  For,  as  to 
the  first,  the  triumph  of  Spirit  as  a  practical  triumph,  is  that 
of  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the  .matter  of  complaint, 
which  we  have  learned  to  know  as  that  which  no  complaining 
can  ever  complain  away ; — and,  as  to  the  second,  the  triumph 
of  Spirit  of  more  intellectual  sort  is  the  followiug.  Is  it 
not  manifest  to  our  rational  experience,  that  in  so  far  as  we  do 
seek  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  merely-thinkable  fact  of 
Eternity,  we  lose  ourselves,  as  to  any  reality  of  being  our- 
selves ?  Has  not  the  whole  course  of  meditation  ( — of  Chiistiaa 
meditation, — )  upon  the  subject  of  our  supposed  Future  Exist- 
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ence,  experimentally  shown  ns,  that  the  more  we  do  try  to 
conceive  onrselves  Eternal  beings,  the  more  we  also  require 
to  conceive  om^olves  the  purely  Spiritual  beings,  which  to 
conceive  onrselves,  implies  the  ridding  ourselves  of  all  the 
qualities — of  all  the  capabilities,  the  affections,  and  every  thing 
else  belonging  to  us, — ^that  alone  cause  us  to  be  the  individual 
beings  that  we  are: — thus  rendering  the  possession  of  Im- 
mortality, to  our  inevitable  logical  apprehension,  through  the 
inevitable  effect  of  that  logic,  the  essentially  identical  thing 
with  Eternal  Death! But,  once  own  that  this  whole  con- 
ception altogether  is  but  a  mere  Thought; — once  own,  that 
our  most  Spiritual  of  images  are  but  altogether  as  merely 
phenomenal  as  our  most  sensuous  of  images;  —  and  these 
contradictory  aspects  of  the  matter  of  our  Personal  Desires 
become  as  little  perplexing,  and  as  really  instructive,  as  the 
similar  contradictions  have  been  argued  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
Bealistic  existence  of  God.  That  is,  they  confute  the  idea 
of  it,  as  to  its  realism  in  our  mode;  but  show  it,  as  to  an  hid- 
den, absolute  mode  of  its  own, — I  mean,  of  Nature's  own,-— 
incomparably  more  surely  cert^ed  than  ever.  In  so  fsur, 
namely,  as  we  do  gain  the  mastery  ov^r  the  personal  way  of 
coilsidering  ourselves,  and  substitute  instead  the  way  of  looking 
at  ourselves  as  if  with  God's  eye,  we  see,  by  an  absolute  inevita- 
bleness,  that  whatever  becomes  of  our  merely  human  idea  of 
our  own  Personality,  all  in  us,  of  whatever  sort,  spirit  or  matter, 
is  that  which  by  its  own  nature  cannot  die.  Every  constituent 
part  of  us,  whatever  become  of  the  ideal  circumstance  of  our 
own  consciousness  of  the  massing  together  of  us,  is  nevertheless 
the  ever-remaining  constituent  part  of  the  substance  of  Divine 
existence,  which  thence  is  in  itself  of  necessity  immortal.  And 
thus  becomes  realized  to  us  the  general  sense  of  the  proposition 
we  seem  now  to  have  been  all  along  struggling  towards :  namely, 
that  the  spiritualistic  view  of  ourselves  is  in  truth  that  which 
shows  us  to  ourselves  as  in  this  ultimate  mode  incapable  of 

NN     • 
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e^iBction,  while  the  personal  view  really  has  no  sach 
ance: — this  heiog  gained  in  conjunction  with  the  praetkal 
religions  experience,  now  raised  into  a  principle,  that  Personal 
Fmsfaration,  organically  encountered,  is  in  any  and  every  ease 
a  thing  identical  with  Spiritnai  Bealization. 

Let  us  however  ttim  yet  to  Isaiahf  and  we  shall  sea  how 
perfectly  tiie  whole  case  of  Christianity,  taken  aa  from  itn  leti 
hegianing,  forma  the  tme  type  of  the  event  belonging  tlins  to 
all  Individaal  Forms — ^be  they  Forms  of  Life,  or  Fanns  of 
Thonght*  The  image  which  kindled  the  enthnsjasm  of  thia 
great  ''comforter*'  of  the  d^ected  Israel,. was  this:  thai  his 
own  naticm  was  "  the  elect  servant  of  the  Lord",  destmad  ( — Ar 
all  his  w(»rldly  insignificance,  and  stealthy  nnobtrasiveiiess:  his 
«  not  crying  out,  nor  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  streetSr' — )U>h6 
ha  that  shonld  '*  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles,  judgmoit 
nnto  trnth" ;  and  that  shonld  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  tin  ha 
Aoi  set  his  jndgment  in  the  earth,  so  that '' the  isles  shonld  wait 
for  his  law".*--^  But  sorely  history  has  shown  ns,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  this  prophecy  has  been  falfilled,  in  a  sense  coivft- 
iponding  to,  though  different  from,  Isaiah's  own  sense;  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  sort  of  difBarence  in  the  sense  is  just  thai 
now  behoved  necessary  by  the  universal  law  of  the  case.  Israei* 
as  Israel,  has  died;  but  Israel,  regarded  as  a  portion  of  general 
human  existence,  has  vitally  preserved  himself  in  the  very 
tespect  that  its  prophet  anticipated, — ^by  solely  dropping,  thai 
is,  the  personality  of  the  manner  of  the  fulfilment.  For  have  we 
not  seen,  that  the  gaining  of  recognition  respectii^  '<  judgoMRi" 
in  the  mode  of  a  principle  of  Abstract  Justice,  hM  heenk  thai 
which  the  whole  world  of  Gentiles,  and  we  of  ''the  isles**  in 
particular,  have  been  indebted  for  to  the  course  of  devdopii^ 
conception,  which  "  Israel'*  in  especial  wrought  into  realizatioD 
for  mankind? — so  that  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled,  as  it  were,  in 

the  teeth  of  himself! ^The  instant  particular  conception  risas 

to  become  general  conception,'  and  only  then,  does  it,  in  preeke 


I 
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proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  general-ness,  become  permanent. 
This  is  the  great  matter  of  contrast  between  oar  modes  of 
thinking,  which  it  is  the  principle  of  the  present  ''  Gompara- 
tivism",  to  show  as  necessary  in  every  matter  whatever  of 
general  thought  to  be  made  good,  m  otder  for  the  means  of 
comparison  regarding  such  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  we  most 
perfectly  work  out  onr  individual  ^ew;  on  the  other,  we  must 
do  as  much  justice  as  we  are  able  to  the  general  view,  which  we 
aerteem  as  Ood*s  view: — and  then,  by  means  of  the  historical 
observation  of  J^e  course  of  events,  through  which  alone  we 
trace  what  has  been,  so-to-speak,  Qod's  manner  of  working  out 
His  own  view,  we  obtain  a  balance  of  at  least  practically-avail- 
able truth  in  the  matter.  And  this  manner  the  world  is  now 
beginning  to  know  as  the  manner  of  Pevelopment.  Thu  is  the 
'*  third  hypostasis*'  which,  as  ever,  alone,  in  fact,  seals  and 
fructified  the  recognition  of  the  dual  aspects.  For  see: — ^if, 
according  to  God's  view,  (as  I  am  now  stating  to  be  the  case,) 
the  dispersion  of  individual  Forms  of  existence,  of  every  sort, 
in  the  maimer  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  life  contained  in  that 
Form,  into  the  bosom  of  general  existence,  is  a  true  immor- 
talization of  that  existence ; — ^while,  according  to  individualistic 
view,  such  dispersion  can  only  bear  the  aspect  of  absolute 
extinction: — development- view  presents  an  inherent  blending 
and  interweaval  of  those  opposite  views.  It  softens  away 
utterly  the  tin-truth,  as  ve  feel  it,  of  the  opposition,  which 
would,  indeed,  actually  he  there  without  it.  If  individual 
Jives  were  not  subject  to  developmental  action, — if  they  were 
not,  every  species  of  them,  linked,  as  successive  beings,  on  to 
one  another  in  the  mode  of  parentage  and  off-springing, — ^the 
isolation  that  would  pertain  to  them  would  give  no  means  of 
comparison  respecting  the  opposite  views  of  them,  and  there- 
fore no  means  of  human  reasoning  at  all  respecting  them. 
From  this,  developmental  action,  however, — existing,  as  it 
dees, — comes,  in  especial  respect  to  the  instance  of  our  ovm 
individual  live0,  this  great  reconciliation  with  regard  to  the 
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contrariety  to  onr  personal  will  in  the  extinction  vniled  to  them 
by  God:  namely,  the  creating,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  po^fef 
of  Love  between  man  and  man,  to  which,  it  appears,  is  troij 
committed  the  real  mission  of  Mediation  for  the  softening  aw&j 
of  the  personal  necessity  of  dying.  Life  that  a  parent  yields  to 
a  child, — ^and  the  case  is  intrinsically  the  same  when  tiiie  trans- 
mission of  life  is  only  of  the  spiritual  sort,  instead  of  being,  as 
in  ordinary,  of  the  partly  corporeal  sort, — ^is  never,  or  ought 
never  to  be,  in  so  far,  painfoUy  yielded.  And  how  trnly  dus 
also  has  been  indeed  typified  in  Beligion,  I  ha|p  all  along  been 
lendeavonring  to  prove.  Isaiah's  Hebrewism,  if  it  expired  with 
the  Jewish  followers  of  Jesus,  gave  birth  to  the  Christianity  of 
Paul  and  John;  and  this,  again, — or  rather  the  whole  couise 
of  religious  events,  front  Isaiah  to  ourselves,  taken  compre- 
hensively  in  one, — is,  I  maintain,  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to 
a  New  Form :  an  eminently  more  generalized  Form,*  narndfj, 
than  any  that  Christian  conditions,  as  such,  had  the  pover 

within  them  to  cover. Here  then,  I  say,  is  the  aathozi2ail 

ground  for  my  sympathy  with  Isaiah : — my  sympathy  with  ha 
note  of  exultation,  even  paramount  to  my  sympathy  with  the 
note  of  disappointment  in  Matthew.  I  claim  the  right  to  use 
his  own  words,  and  to  sing  over  again  his  own  "  new  song,'* 
just  on  the  very  same  occasion  of  prescience  that  he  sang  it. 
Nay,  I  must  even,  in  the  precise  correspondence  of  the  case, 
turn  actually  his  own  words  to  the  condemnation,  if  not  of 
himself,  yet  of  the  present  realistic  believers  in  himself 
'^  Behold",  we  too  need  to  say,  **  the  former  things  are  come 
to  pass";  and  just  because  they  are  come  to  pass,  do  we  see 
that  the  time  is  come  that  we  also  should  pass  on,  and  declare 

**  new  things." **  Who  is  blind",  we  cannot  help  going  onto 

repeat  after  him, — **  Who  is  blind,  but"  he  that  was  once  trutjf 
<'  the  Lord's  servant  ?  or  deaf^  but  he"  that  was  then  indeed  '*  the 
messenger  that  the  Lord  sent? — who  is  blind  as  he  that"  was 
**  perfect"  in  his  recognition  of  now  Past  Truth,  and  yet  wffl 
not  believe  in  New  Truth? — ** blind  as  the  Lord's"  would-be 
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Btill-eontmning  '*  servant",  who,  having  found  the  former  thingd 
come  to  pas0,  will  not  yet  believe  that  farther  and  greater  things 
shall  still  be  brought  to  pass  I  (Isaiah  xlii.) 


In  this  way,  reader,  do  I  seem,  by  what  appears  to  me  a 
not  over-strained  appropriation  of  Christian  thought,  to  com- 
plete my  demonstration  of  essential  connection  with  the  whole 
body  of  Beligious  conception  gone  before  me  t  The  Historical 
Interpretation  thus  applied  to  Christianity  seems  to  bring,  even 
to  its  outward  formal  delineation,  the  sign  of  correspondence 
with  its  inner  intention,  wrought  out  by  our  now-closed  analysis, 
which  thence,  according  to  my  impression  of  the  whole  events 
of  the  case,  legitimately  turns  its  very  falsity  into  Providen- 
tial truth;  and,  in  so  doing,  renders  it  to  me  the  vital  Common 
Stock  of  Beligious  embodiment,  upon  whidh  all  future  embodi- 
ment, as  I  began  by  laying  down,  requires  to  be  affiliated. 

Yes,  reader : — ^here  is  the  deep,  the  large  consideration,  that 
does  constitute  my  own  impression  from  the  examination  that  I 
have  been  making  into  the  circle  of  those  events  (—or  let  me 
rather  say,  the  speculation  that  I  have  ventured  upon  respecting 
them ; — since  I  feel  how  utterly  the  glimpses  I  have  seemed  to 
myself  to  catch  respecting  the  great  Actuality  of  things,  even 
if  wholly  undelusive,  are  only  the  faintest  presentiment  of  the 
truths  that  it  is  needful  for  them  to  brighten  into — ) :  whatever 
of  truth  has  thus  appeared  revealed  to  me,  has  been  the  revela- 
tion of  Vitality  in  regard  to  the  entire  subject  matter,  which 
thence  does  render  the  truth  of  the  sort  that  can  only  be  called 
"Providential  truth".  Figure  of  speech  as  I  own  to  myself 
that  the  expression  is,  it  is  an  expression  that  has  even  gained 
in  the  necessity  of  its  being  used,  through  the  utter  change 
of  religious  aspect  in  things,  that  the  present  carrying  out  of 
Development-principle  in  regard  to  Religion  has  effected.  For 
is  not  this  its  evident  effect,  and  its  sole  effect? — It  has  simply 
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Aoim«  as  I  belieyei  that  the  production  of  a  New  Bdigion  for 
mankind,  instead  of  being  promised  to  the  world  in  the  manner 
that  Isaiah  is  poetically  imaged  to  have  described  the  promise 
of  Christianity,  as  by  the  immediate  fiat  of  Deity,  is,  in  a 
manner  intelligibly  traceable,  ensnred  for  occmfrence  by  the 
Living  Presence  of  a  law  of  Growth  existing  within  the  homan 
mind ;  and  bo  existing,  moreover,  as  the  idea  of  a  general  Fh>Ti- 
dence  can  only  figore  oat  its  existence,  sinee  it  is  the  entiie 
course  of  human  events  that  is  seen  as  having  gone  to  the 
producing  of  it.  Suffer  me  to  recall  to  yoo,  reader,  haw  this 
has  appeared,  so  that  I  may  in  some  measure  reproduce,  at  aU 
events  to  you,  if  not  m  you,  this  general  impression  of  vitalitjr 
in  my  scheme,  that,  arising  only  from  its  effi^ct  as  a  ^ole,  oonU 
not,  in  the  ponrse  of  details  respecting  it,  he  expressed,  however 
necessary  in  order  to  give  their  real  force  to  those  details; — 
but  that,  now  those  details  are  to  my  own  mind  somewhat 
brought  into  combination,  does,  I  need  to  assure  you, — ^I  cannot, 
in  fact,  complete  my  delineation  without  assuring  you, — afford 
to  myself  the  clenching  verisimilitude  for  it,  in  comparison  with 
other  of  general  natural  experience,  which  therefore  compels  me 
to  take  it  for  a  genuine  addition  to  such  eiqierience. 

Christian  thought  would  express  the  prescient  confidence  in 
the  forth-coming  of  a  new  mode  of  Beligion,  in  this  way:— 
« If  human  blindness  and  perversity  resist  the  innovation  of 
novelty  in  Beligion,  yet  *  is  ike  arm  of  the  Lord  not  shortened*, 
that  He  should  not  once  more  save  us  from  the  efibcts  of  such 

self-destructive  folly." But,  in  the  book  of  actual  events,  I 

seem  truly  to  have  found  an  equivalent  thought : — ^not  a  thou^^ 
indeed,  that  lies  within  my  own  ground  alone,  butt  one  that 
much  more  safely  bases  itself  upon  ground  that  indudes  every 
kind  of  subject-matter  of  thought  whatever.  I  mean,  upon  De- 
.  velopment-principle  as  a  general  princifde,  of  which  itel^io« 
Development  forms  only  a  portion:  forms,  as  it  is  the  require- 
ment of  the  present  "  Comparativism'*  to  maintain,  only  aoe 
of  the  great  leading  divisions  of  Natural  Development,  which 
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has  for  companion  another  drmion  in  nature,  the  reeognitioh 
of  which,  upon  fellow-terms  with  itself,  alone  gives  any  snffioing 
meaning  to  its  own  existence.  For  remember,  reader:  the 
thought  that  npon  my  scheme  does  seem  to  account  for,  and 
justify,  our  belief  in  the  constancy  of  Providential  action  and 
progress  in  human  events,  is  that  which  precisely  has  been 
gained  from  attention  to  the  internal  re-action  that  these  two 
opposite  modes  of  Development  seem  adapted  necessarily  to 
eaU  forth.  The  mere  phrase,  that  upon  a  merely  historical 
survey  of  events  would  suffice,  that  ^<  the  past  course  of  Beli- 
gion  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  fresh  course'*,  by  no  means 
suffices  for  the  idea  that  I  desire  to  express.  From  the  very 
moment  that  the  great  Judaic- Alexandrian  combination  of 
Christianity  had  once  over-passed  the  turning-point  of  its  frdl 
dogmatization, — and  thence  the  deposition  of  its  rational  fruits 
had  commenced,  which,  in  ostensible  occurrences,  was  signiiifld 
by  the  setting  in  of  the  negative  current  of  Protestantism: — 
the  event,  while  I  consider  it  to  have  formed  the  root  of  begin* 
ning  to  a  now-forthcoming  successor  to  Christianity,  I  consider 
to  have  been  such  only  through  forming,  meanwhile,  the  susten*^ 
ance  of  a  directly  opposite  sort  of  formation.  That  which  has 
thus  constituted  an  ebb-tide  to  the  course  of  Religion,  proceeding 
till  we  find,  in  the  witness  of  the  aspect  of  To-day,  a  subsidence 
of  that  principle  to  its  lowest,  appears  as  identical  with  a  flow- 
tide  in  regard  to  Science,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  even 
more  abundant  actual  indication  of  having  now  conespondingly 
swelled  to  its  highest.  Can  it  be  needful  to  point,  in  proof  of 
this,  to  the  instances  of  scientific  energy  springing  up  under 
our  own  eyes: — to  the  intensity  of  eagerness  with  which  the 
human  mind  has  seemed  as  if  compelled  by  its  disappointment 
received  from  its  late  mode  of  Religion,  in  regard  to  the  Eternity 
of  selfish  enjoyment  promised  in  reserve  for  it  in  the  Future, 
thence  to  plunge  itself,  as  it  were  in  revenge,  into  the  un-selfish 
enjoyment  of  research  into  the  all-but-Etemity  of  the  Past! 
And  this  indulgence  I  conceive  to  be  the  source  of  oscillation^ 
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destined  to  belienceforth  a  perpetual  one,  as,  in  lower  fashion, 
I  conceive  that  it  abready  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  things 
a  perpetual  one,  that,  through  this  perpetuity,  constitutes  the 
true  Causative  circumstance,  not  only  for  the  improvement, 
but  of  the  very  existence  of  the  human  mind !  This  two-fold 
action  of  the  mind, — its  Religious  impulses  ever  stretching 
forwards;  its  Scientific  impulses,  alternately,  ever  exploring 
backwards, — ^appears  to  me  that  which  so  solely  conveys  to  the 
mind  whatever  the  mind  .has  of  life,  that  if  it  were  possible 
that  either  sort  of  impulse  should  ever  come  to  an  end,  nothing 
can  be  conceived  but  that  the  mind  itself  should  come  to  an 
end.  And  the  beginning  circumstance  that  I  conceive  to  have 
set  the  oscillation  on  foot,  is  moreover  so  profoundly  such,  that 
it  forms  the  primitive  condition  attached  to  whatever  of  sepa- 
rated existence  has,  from  the  beginning  of  things,  had  any 
existence  1 — closely-warranted  as  the  inference  has  appeared  to 
me,  that  the  one  prime  element  of  our  constitution,  which  is 
our  Eelationalism,  must  truly,  through  development,  have  come 
to  ripen  into  this  special  function  of  Religious  striving;  and 
that  the  other  prime  element  of  our  constitution,  which  is  oor 
Individualism,  mmt  likewise,  in  counter-correspondence,  have 
ripened  into  the  contrary  present  function  of  Scientific  striv- 
ing.  A  ''  mmt''  that  is  thus  enforced  then,  reader,  have  I  not 

ground  for  taking  as  of  the  real  character  of  a  Providentially- 
enforced  authority  ?  Does  it  not,  I  appeal  to  you,  suggest  a  semae 
of  Divine  Causation, — of  Intrinsic  Divine  Causation, — ^that  has 
somewhat  of  claim  to  be  considered  a  development  upon  the  Chris- 
tian recognition  of  merely  Extraneous  Divine  Causation? — and 
therem,  also,  to  a  much^eater  degree,  to  rise  above  the  mere 
sense  of  a  dead  Fatalism  reigning  in  Nature,  which  can  only  be 
the  result  of  a  merely  Positivistic  estimation  of  Nature? 

I  say,  a  sense  of  Causation.  I  have  not  the  least  desire, 
observe,  to  question  the  assertion  of  Positivism,  that  Causes, 
as  Divine  Causes,  are  that  which  is  actually  inaccessible  to  onr 
human  knowledge.     I  assert  the  sense  of  Caosation  only  in 
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accordance  with  ihe  philosophic  experience,  surely  proved  as 
such  hy  the  whole  course  of  philosophy,  that  whenever  it  occurs 
to  ns  in  any  case  to  see,  or  sappose  we  see,  a  connection  between 
sequent  and  antecedent  so  close  as  to  be  npon  a  par  for  close- 
ness with  that  which  we  feel  in  ourselves,  in  respect  to  our 
governance  over  our  own  thoughts  or  actions,  it  is  inevitable 
to  us,  by  the  law  of  our  minds,  that  we  thence  refer  an  idea  of 
Life  to  the  governing  term  of  the  sequence.  And  that  this  is 
the  case  with  Development-principle,  in  opposition  to  merely 
experimental  Positivism,  surely  there  is  no  possibility  of  ques- 
tioning !  If  we  think  of  human  nature  as  developing  itself,  the 
cause  for  its  doing  so  is  immediately  concurrent  to  our  percep- 
tion of  its  doing  so,  with  this  perception,  that  it  does  so  from 
being  full  of  Life.  And  only  extend  this  to  Universal  Nature, 
and  the  idea  is  equally  immediate,  that  universal  natural 
Development  is  caused  by  Nature  being  full  of  Universal  Life. 
But,  reader,  it  is  not  upon  the  ground  of  Philosophy  that  I 
am  wishing  you  to  rest  your  judgment  of  the  view  I  have  pre- 
sented to  you.  It  is  incomparably  rather  upon  the  ground  of 
personal,  habitual  feeling,  that  I  care  really  as  to  how  it  may 
impress  you.  Take  from  me,  therefore,  instead  of  the  philo- 
sophical, rather  this  turn  to  the  same  consideration  of  life,  in 
regard  to  the  present  scheme.  What  is,  in  truth,  the  habitual 
consciousness  attached  universally  to  our  sense  of  our  own  con- 
dition, other  than  this:  namely,  that  we  are  beings  rendered 
what  we  are,  throngh  solely  a  mingled  subjection  to  opposito 
influences,  which  are  those  proceeding,  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  sense  of  Life,  on  the  other,  from  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  the  necessarily-accompanjpng  << Shadow  of  Life"? 
Consider  this,  then,  as  the  presentation  of  the  balancing  alter- 
nation I  have  spoken  of:  in  fEtct,  identical  with,  though  in 
appearance  so  different  from  that  abstractly-painted  one.  For 
do  you  not,  the  instant  you  actually  so  direct  your  thought, 
feel  that  the  sense  of  Life  is  that  which,  in  especial  toanner, 
supports  our  aU  of  Individualistic  consciousness,  in  regard  to. 
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tiie  enjoyable  porsoit  of  seeolar  and  eeientifie  ende;  wlifle  ibe 
sense  of  Death, — if  yon  will  aoeedeto  what  I  hare  here  mgoed 
for,-— do  yon  not  also  recognize  to  be  the  source  of  all  the 
enjoyable  mental  pnrsnit  that  is  not  Individnalistic?  Do  yoa 
not  admit,  moreover,  the  necessity  that  there  is,  that  this  laitor 
mode  of  human  pursuit,  and  hxmian  ooltiTation,  shoold  be  the 
one  that,  in  the  aspect  of  general  desirableness, — ^figored,  tiieo- 
logically,  as  tibe  will  of  God  respecting  yon, — is,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Individnalistdc  objects  of  yonr  pnrsmt  mnst  be  tiioee 
most  desired  by  yoorself ,  neyeriheless  set  in  definite  oppositiiA 

to  the  mode  which  directs  itself  to  these? ^Then,  if  so,  no 

other  way,  it  is  evident,  is  left,  by  which  any  (^eneralisfcic  prin- 
ciple, such  as  ibAi  of  Intrinsic  Growth  is,  can  proye  itself  to 
be  instinct  with  life  to  the  individnal,  co-ineidently  with  its 
adhesion  to  the  demand  for  Death,  than  each  aa  is  limited  by 
the  following  compromise: — namely,  that  in  increasing  bM 
sides  of  homan  feeling,  as  general  growth  implies  the  increasiDg, 
it  shall  show  the  side  that  regards  Life  to  have  a  tendency  ever 
increasingly  to  predominate  over  the  contrary  side.  And  ifans 
mnoh,  I  wonld  mamtain,  the  principle  of  Intrinsic  Growth  do» 
indeed  render  demonstrable. 

I  do  not  deny,  reader,  that  the  Life-Shadow  is,  as  matter  of 
absolute  comparison,  actually  deepened  by  it  to  us: — deepened, 
just  in  reverse  of  being  lifted  away  bodily  from  us,  as  former 
Religion  professed  to  lift  it  away  I — ^I  do  not  dmj  that  this  one 
aspect  of  Development-principle,  as  long  as  this  one  alone  is 
attended  to,  does  enforce  upon  us  a  sense  of  Fatalistic  Neces- 
sity, that,  even  passing  beyond  the  effect  of  pure  Positivism, 
presents  itself  in  the  lightN>f  an  utter  paralysis  to  all  Religion. 
For  observe: — ^the  absolute  victory  over  Death  whieh  Eeligieii 
has  hitherto  seemed  to  promise,  is  by  the  present  scheme  shown 
in  ike  mode  of  a  natural  impossibility.  Death  being  accepted 
as  having  had  its  indispensable  moiety  in  the  oreatix^  of  us  as 
Individual  Beings,  it  follows  that  the  annihilation  of  the  con* 
dition  of  Death  as  attached  to  us,  cannot  otherwise  tfaaa  be 
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aliowed  to  bd  equivalent  to  the  annihilatiaii  Of  oonielfM: — that 

iBy  as  to  onr  IndiTidnalistio  flense  of  onrselTes. ^Bnt  only 

let  VB  throw  onrselves  upon  onr  Relational  sense,  and  here,  I 
say,  the  oonscionsiass  of  at  least  a  relative  victory  oyer  Death 
is  to  snch  extent  actoally  certified  to  ios,  that  Present  Religion 
may  well  daim  to  have  indeed  taken  np,  and  thns  far  have 
maintained,  the  very  same  promise  that  Christianity  seems  to 
have  dropped.  All  deepening  of  Shadows  — ^we  know  it  every* 
where, — ^has  of  necessity  for  its  effect  the  bringing  oat  into 
y eater  loiee  of  the  Light  that  it  defines!  Bat  this  general  faet 
is  far  firom  all  that  I  am  referring  to.  Light,  which  is  MenUd 
Light,  even  to  a  degree  that  raises  its  effsct  above  all  similar 
effects  into  an  absolately  new  species  of  effect,  casts  itself,  bf 
reflection,  over  its  defining  Shadow,  in  the  manner  that  relieves 
the  depth  of  that  Shadow.  And  has  not  the  reflection  I  have 
been  all  this  time  poortraying,  reader,  been  of  the  natare  of 
snch  relirf?  If  Death  have  created  for  ns,  as  I  have  tried 
to  prove  that  it  has,  the  part  of  as  which  makes  np  the  entire 
mass  of  our  abstract,  or  generally-directed  Realties,  saiely  by 
this  it  has  also  done  for  as  what  ooght  to  caase  as  to  pardon, 
and  mach  more  than  to  pardon,  the  revelation  of  the  trath  of 
things,  which  seems  now  to  show  as,  that,  except  for  the  new 
and  better  Life  thos  added  to  as,  Death  still  holds  its  share  of 
mastery  over  as.  Li  proportion  as  we  do  gain  of  this  better 
sort  of  Life, — this  generalized  and  spiritaal  Life, — ^is  it  not  the 
oniversal  and  most  precioas  experience  of  aU  of  ns,  that  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  mastery  of  Fate,  coldly  obnoxiooe 
to  ns  as,  in  itself,  that  necessity  most  for  ever  renudn,  yet 
gains  all  the  difference  in  its  character,  as  compared  with  the 
iqririt  of  Ibrmer  sabmission,  that  henceforth  belongs  to  its  car- 
rying both  oar  own  nnderstanding,  and  thence  oar  moral  aoqai- 
escence,  along  with  it?  Bat,  more  than  this,  I  have  songht  to 
prove,  it  is  also  the  evident  experience  of  the  case,  that  it  does, 
and  most,  cany  witib  it  in  the  same  companionship,  a  measaie 
of  the  aeqoieseenoe  that  is  parely  personal. 
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For,  as  to  onr  stricily  indiyidnalisiic  Immortaliij,  remember 
the  two  considerations  that  have  arisen  to  us : — considerations, 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  as  soon  as  eyer  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  realize  them,  do  in  fact  all  bnt  actually  nentralize  the  denial 
we  compel  ourselves  to  make  to  oar  instinct  respecting  it,  even 
at  the  very  moment  of  our  acknowledging  to  ourselves  that  we 
have  made  it! — or,  rather  should  I  say,  which,  in  the  very  fact 
of  not  quite  neutralizing  it,  have  it  in  them  to  go  beyond  what 

they  destroy,  as  to  its  own  most  intrinsic  purport! On  the 

one  hand,  consider,  our  conclusion  has  been,  that  our  personal 
Immortality,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  counted  a  matter  of  Spiritual 
desire,  is,  by  the  present  scheme,  established  for  us: — esta- 
blished, that  is,  in  the  relative  sense  in  which  alone  Spiritual 
existence  can,  in  any  case,  be  rationally  estahlished,  when  taken 
apart  from,  as  it  is  the  very  nature  of  mental  reflection  to  take 
it  apart  from,  its  naturally-requisite  association  with  Corporeal 
existence, — or,  in  other  words,  upon  exactly  the  same  ground 
upon  which  it  is  estahlished  to  us  respecting  G-od,  that  He  ''  is 
a  Spirit".  And  according  to  this,  therefore,  we  may  still  say, 
and  with  definite  assurance  surpassing,  as  such,  that  of  Chris- 
tians, that  just  in  so  far  as  our  lives  are  rendered  up  to  be  lives 
in  <'  God",  and  in  **  Christ",  so  far,  though  only  so  fiar,  are  we 
indeed  begotten  to  the  living  hope— nay,  the  living  certainty^ — 

of  being  partakers  of  God's  Eternity. ^But  so  likewise,  as 

to  the  other  side,  which  regards  the  very  matter  of  the  even 
Corporeal  Immortality,  which  is  the  real  thing  that  our  instincts 
in  ordinary  cling  to : — even  here,  I  say  again,  is  also  the  mental 
relief  not  wanting  to  the  Shadow.  For,  grant  that  when  this 
our  present  corruptihle  hody  die,  though  it  he  quickened  again, 
as  we  know  that  it  must  be  quickened,  yet  the  body  whichsoever 
it  shall  please  God  to  give  it,  will  not  therefore,  and  cannot  he, 
our  body : — grant  that  when  our  actual  hold  upon  existence  is 
dissolved,  we  shall  become,  in  fact,  but  as  the  primitive  parti- 
cles of  matter  upon  which,  incalculable  ages  ago,  the  brooding 
Spirit  of  Life  first  of  all  began — according  to  our  sense  of 
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"  begmnisg'^ — its  never-ceasing  working  of  inier-linked  crea- 
tion:— still,  I  appeal  to  yon,  what  is  there,  as  to  our  very 
closest  experience  of  feeling,  in  our  thus  falling  back  into  the 
(jeneral  Ocean  of  Being,  ever  Life-abounding  as  it  is,  that 
can,  after  all,  be  figured  by  us  otherwise  than  as  theology  has 
figured  it:  namely,  as  a  sinking  to  rest  upon  the  bosom  of 

Deity? ^No,  reader: — ^nothing  at  all  is  there,  it  seems  to 

me,  that  has  been  really  ever  attached  to  religious  belief,  as 
capable  of  affording  comfort  to  dying  men,  that  we  are  now 
actually  losing  by  the  change  thus  coming  about  to  the  form  of 
our  religion.  The  Psalmist's  **  staff,  and  over-ronning  cup," 
are  not  broken  for  us.  Even  with  fidler  truth  than  he  sang, 
may  we,  I  say,  repeat  after  him,  that  not  our  <<  taking  of  the 
wings  of*'  vanishing  ''morning'*,  and  thence,  in  a  seeming 
fleeing  from  Divine  Presence,  our  **  making  of  our  bed  in  hell'* 
itself,  can  really  remove  us  from  that  Presence.  Even  there, 
into  whatever  uttermost  parts  of  the  Life-sea  we  may  fall,  we 
have,  I  say,  an  even  firmer  hold  than  before  upon  that  which 
was  the  ground  of  his,  and  of  the  entire  mass  of  Christian 
confidence:  namely,  upon  the  fact  that  God  will  as  ever  be 
with  us,  and  will  therefore  cause  the  very  darkness  that  covers 
us,  to  be  still  as  a  shining  light  about  us. 


END   OF   THE   FIRST   PART. 
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